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PREFACE 


In laying before the public the following work, so comprehensive and complete in all its 
departments, and so profusely illustrated, it seems almost unnecessary to do more than to state, 
generally, that it embraces the whole range of animal and vegetable existence. This fact, in 
itself, may sufficiently suggest the exhaustless stores it contains of the most delightful of all 
kinds of human knowledge, as displayed in the endless variety of the forms, the habits, and 
the peculiarities which, in both still and active Hie, it opens to the mind of the reader. By 
him, such a work may be regarded as an epitome of the terrestrial and aqueous globe, in 
which he, himself, is but a unit ; and whilst he possesses the consciousness of his own existence, 
he will find that he is everywhere encompassed by other existences, growing, strengthening, 
decaying, and dying, to yield the material for new shapes, and, perhaps, new species, in both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms. Thus will he see that the whole system of animated 
nature may be considered as entirely consisting of active forms and forces, carrying on the grand 
business of the world, which is to live, by providing the means for so doing, until the natural law 
of their being has been completely fulfilled. 

So far as the knowledge of the naturalist has yet extended, in reference to Mammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, Insects, Fishes, and Botany, so far will it be lound recorded and pictorially represented 
in the following history. In its pages the careful reader is made cognizant of the natures, 
forms, and peculiarities of the inhabitants of the earth, the air, and the sea, as well as of the 
various species of plants with which each of the zones is adorned. It has been remarked that 
mammals may be surpassed in the rapidity with which their blood circulates; in the extent 
and perfection of their breathing processes ; in the temperature of their bodies, and in the con> 
comitant vigour of their muscular actions : but, in their physical phenomena, they, as a class, 
hold superiority over all other animals. Hence they naturally take the first place in every 
work professing to embrace the whole range of Natural History ; and hence they are first treated 
of in the following pages. Whatever may be their structural defects or deficiencies, however, 
these will be found amply compensated in the birds, whose beauty of plumage, variety of voices, 
elegance of figures, and general animation and activity, render them among the most charming 
objects of creation. The instincts by which these winged creatures are usually so unerringly 
guided, will, in many instances, take the uninitiated reader by surprise. He will be struck 
with the patience they display during the period of incubation ; with their parental devotion to 
their offspring ; with the untiring exertions, even of birds of prey, to procure food for their naked 
young ; with the boldness of even the barn-door fowl, when called upon to protect its brood from 
the attack of some predaceous foe hovering over them, watching an opportunity to stoop 
and carry one of them away. In the mammalia, this instinct is likewise strongly exhibited : 
but these indications of the development of yet higher attributes, beautiful as they are, have, 
in the inferior animals, only a brief existence, for their young are altogether abandoned so 
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soon as they are able to provide for themselves. The preservation and the love of offspring for 
lengthened periods only belong to the human family ; and when these are based upon sympathy 
and respect, they form the grand groundwork and cement of social communities. 

As every department in the treatment of Natural History should be made as complete as 
possible within itself, this aim has never been lost sight of during the compilation of the vast body 
of matter comprised within the compass of the following work. Accordingly the labours of 
Linnseus, Cuvier, Audubon, Wilson, Waterton, Darwin, Agassiz, Humboldt, Livingstone, and 
Chaillu, appear in a clear, yet comprehensive form, which, from its variety, fills the mind with 
wonder whilst inspiring it with the highest gratification. As Audubon and Humboldt have made 
us acquainted with many of the fauna and //ora of both the Americas, Livingstone and Chaillu 
have informed us of many singular features relative not only to the physical geography, but to the 
animal and plant life of Africa^ This last gentleman has explored a considerable part of the 
western equatorial region of that continent. From the neighbourhood of the Gaboon river he 
pushed into the interior, where he fell-in with cannibal tribes of natives, and also encountered that 
frightful ape, the gorilla. Speaking of this repulsive creature, he tells us that it has driven nearly 
all the other animals from the forests which it haunts. Neither the rhinoceros, the buffalo, horse, 
ox, ass, or giraffe, is found where the gorilla dwells ; even the lion has retired before its roar, 
which can be heard at an incredible distance, and is frequently mistaken for thunder. The native 
idea of this ape is, that it combines the savage nature of a brute with the intelligence of a human 
being. When brought face to faro with man, its rage is ungovernable. Its eyes flash defiance ; 
whilst with its fists it beats its breast so violently, as to make it sound like an enormous drum. 
Its appearance reminded M. Chaillu of some infernal, dream-like creature, half-man, half-beast, 
as depicted by the old masters in their representations of the lower regions. But, however 
close may be its resemblance to man, we are assured, by Professor Owen, that it is distinguished 
by important differences, which preclude the possibility of a development of the human being 
from the brute. The formation and setting of the great toe are essentially different, converting 
the foot into a grasping hand. It also possesses thirteen pairs of ribs, whereas man has only 
twelve ; and the brain-case is not larger than an infant’s, although the weight of the enormous 
head is seven or eight times greater than that of the human skull. The details of its habits, 
however, will be found fully set forth in the succeeding general introduction. 

The immense number of illustrative w'ood-cuts accompanying the letter-press of this History 
of Animated Nature, it is believed will be of infinite service in conveying correct ideas of the 
forms of the countless animals, flowers, herbs, and plants described ; while the steel engravings 
tend greatly to beautify and enhance the value of the work. These attractions have not 
been produced without an enormous expenditure of time, labour, and money. Nevertheless, it is 
hoped that the demand for a Natural History containing so much that is useful, instructive, and 
pleasing, will be such as will reward the enterprise of the Publishers, who, in undertaking it, 
have been actuated, at least, as much by a public as by a private spirit. 


London. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ip there be one etudy more interesting than another, and one in which men of all countries would 
most ardently engage, it is that which is brought under the comprehensive denomination of Natural 
History, or the History of Nature. This study may properly be divided into two parts, taking 
separately the name of Natural History and Natural Science; the first viewing bodies in a state of 
comparative inactivity, and the second considering them in a condition of mutual action. There are 
some writers who divide Natural History into general and ^particular, both of which terms have been 
defined by Cuvier. “ General Natural History considers, under a single point of view, all natural 
bodies, and the common result of all their actions in the great whole of nature. It determines the 
laws of the co-existence of their properties, and establishes the degree of resemblance which exists 
between different bodies. It also classes them according to these degrees. The particular natural 
history of any body, to he perfect, should comprehend, first, the description of all the sensible 
properties of that body, and of all its parts ; second, the mutual relations of these parts, the motions 
which they produce, and the changes which they undergo whilst they remain united ; third, the active 
and passive relations of this body with every other body in the universe ; fourth, the explanation of all 
these phenomena.** 

In Mr. Richard Owen*s work on the Classification and Geographical Distribution of the Mammalia, 
yte are told that centuries elapsed before any advance was made in the science of zoology, as it was 
bequeathed to the intellectual world by the mind of Aristotle. Of no other branch of human 
knowledge does the history so strongly exemplify the fearful phenomenon of the arrest of intellectual 
progress, resulting in the “djurk ages.*’ The well-lit torch which should have guided to further 
explorations of the mighty maze of animated nature, was suffered to fall from the master hand, and left 
to grow dim and smoulder through many generations, ere it was resumed, fanned anew into brightness, 
and a clear view regained both of the extent of ancient discovery, and of the right course to be pursued 
by modern research. LinnsBus first definitely and formally restored the great natural class we are now 
treating of to its Aristotelian integrity ; and applying to it that happy instinct of discernment of 
significant outward characters which had enabled him to effect so much for the sister science of botany, 
he proposed for it the name of Mammalia. 

The active cultivation of the science of observation stimulated by Ray, Linnseus, and Buffon, had 
brought to light instances — e.g., in certain lizards — of viviparous quadrupeds which differ in structures 
of classific importance from the Zootoka Tetrapodo of Aristotle. Certain forms of true fishes were now 
known to bring forth their young alive, as well as the fish-like Retoda. The term Zootoka ceased to be 
applicable, exclusively, to the class of which Aristotle had sketched out the bounds ; and naturalists 
gladly accepted, and have since retained, the neat and appropriate, and truly distinctive, term proposed 
by Linnsus — the term which was suggested by the outward and visible part of the apparatus by which 
the warm-blooded viviparous animals exclusively nourish their new-born young. 

Among modern naturalists, the name of Louis Agassiz takes a prominent place. This dis- 
tinguished French naturalist was, for many years. Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel. In 
1847, he became, by invitation. Professor of Natural History in Cambridge College, Massachusetts, 
America. As, a naturalist his fame dates from 1828; and much of his attention has been devoted to 
fossil remains. He was the first to propose the division of fos-sil fishes, in accordance with the formation 
of their scales. He was, also, amongst the first to confirm Mr. Shuttleworth’s discovery of animalcule 
being in the red snow of the Alps ; and has shown that there are higher forms of animal existence there 
than were before suspected. As a geologist, he has directed attention to a large series of important 
phenomena ; and has, in various publications, developed the views he has been led to entertain upon 
them. He is an upholder of the doctrine which teaches the successive creation of higher orders of 
organised beings on the surface of the earth, and believes that the human race has had, in its several 
distinct species, separate stocks of originality, both as to time and space. As an author, his 
contributions to Natural History have been extensive ; and it may be remarked that he was the founder 

of the Bibliographia Zoologica et Geologica — a great work, which has been edited by the late Mr.. 

a 
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Strickland and Sir W. Jardine, Bart. On the death of the late Professor Edward Forbes, he was offered 
the chair of Natural History in Edinburgh ; but he declined it. 

Audubon, the distinguished American naturalist, was first inspired by his father with that love 
of natural objects with which his pursuits, were to be afterwards so prominently identified. The 
study of birds especially became a passion with him ; and in order that he might become a good 
draughtsman, his father, at the age of fourteen, sent him to Paris, and placed him in the studio of 
the celebrated David. By his seventeenth year, he had applied himself so diligently that he had 
become a skilful artist, when he returned to his native country ; and his father gave him a farm on 
the banks of the Schuylkil. Here ornithological studies employed a great deal more of his time than 
farming employments. He married, and continued to explore the American forests in search of new 
specimens of the feathered tribes, to enlarge his collections. These excursions were prolonged to 
nearly fifteen consecutive years. Having removed to Louisville, he met Wilson, the celebrated Scotch 
ornithologist, whose conversation added to his ardour in his favourite pursuits. In 1810, with his wife 
and child, he set out on an expedition down the Ohio ; next went through Florida ; and so continued, 
as long as he lived, to extend his knowledge of American birds. He visited England twice, and was 
everywhere received with the attention and distinction due to so truthful a naturalist. He became a 
Fellow of the Zoological and Linnsean Societies in London ; of the Natural History Society of Paris ; 
and of numerous other societies of smaller note. His book on American ornithology is the largest 
and grandest that has ever been published. 

In treating of the geographical distribution of the mammalia, it is observed by Mr. Owen, ** that 
mammals may be surpassed in the rapidity with which the blood circulates: in the extent and 
completeness of the breathing process; in bodily temperature; in the concomitant vigour of the 
muscular actions— all which superiorities, in birds for example, result in those marvellous powers of 
flight with which the feathered class are privileged. But in their psychical phenomena, the mammalia, 
as a class, excel all other animals. Let me exemplify this by reference to the reproductive economy in 
the vertebrate series. 

The instinctive sense of dependence upon another, manifested by the impulse to seek out a mate — 
which impulse, even in fishes, is sometimes so irresistible, that they throw themselves on shore in the 
pursuit — this first step in the supersession of the lower and more general law of individual or self* 
preservation, although not first introduced at the vertebrate stage of the animal series, is never 
departed from after that stage has been gained. To this sexual relation is next added a self* 
sacrificing impulse of a higher kind — viz., the parental instinct. As we rise in the survey of verte- 
brate phenomena, we see the entire devotion of self to offspring in the patient incubation of the bird ; 
in the unwearied exertions of the swift or the hawk to obtain food for their callow brood when 
hatched; in the bold demonstration which the hen, at other times so timid, will make to repel 
threatened attacks against her cowering yoiing. 

** Still closer becomes the link between the offspring and parent in the mammalia class, by the 
substitution, for the exclusion of a passive, irresponsive ovum, of the birth of a living young, making 
instinctive, irresistible appeal, as soon as born, to maternal sympathy ; deriving nutriment immediately 
from the mother’s body, and both giving and receiving pleasure by that act. These beautiful fore- 
shadowings of higher attributes are, however, transitory in the brute creation ; and the relations cease 
as soon as the young quadruped can provide for itself. Preservation of offspring has been superinduced 
on self-preservation ; but there is, as yet, no self-improvement : this is the peculiar attribute of mankind. 
The human species is characterised by the prolonged dependence of a slowly-maturing offspring on 
parental cares and affections ; in which are laid the foundations of the social system, and time given 
for instilling those principles on which man’s best wisdom and truest happiness are based, and by which 
he is prepared for another and higher sphere of existence. In this destination alone may we discern an 
adequate end and purpose in the great organic scheme developed upon our planet.’* 

One of the most recent and extraordinary additions made to Natural History, is the gorilla. For about 
two centuries, says Mr. Owen, naturalists have been cognizant of a small ape, tailless, without cheek- 
pouches, and without the ischial callosities ; clothed with black hair ; with a facial angle of about 60**, 
and of a physiognomy milder and more human-like than iu the vdinary race of monkeys — less 
capricious, less impulsive in its habits, more staid and docile, inis species, brought from the west coast 
of Africa, is that which our anatomist, Tyson, dissected. He described the main features of its 
organisation in his work published in 1699. He c;dled it the Homo Sylvestris, or Pigmy. It is noted 
by Linnaeus in some editions of his Syntemt as the Homo Troglodytes. Blumenbacb, 

giving a truer value to the condition of the innermost digit of the hind foot, which was like a thumb, 
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called it the Simia Troglodytes : it afterwards became more commonly known as the “ Chimpanaee.” At 
a later period, naturalists became acq^uainted with a similar kind of ape, of quiet, docile disposition, 
with the same sad, human-like expression of features. It was brought from Borneo, or Sumatra, where 
it^ is known^ by the name of Orang, which, in the language of the natives of Borneo, signifies man, 
with the distinctive addition of Outan, meaning “ wood man,” or “ wild man of the woods.” This 
creature diflTered from the Pigmy, or Simia Troglodytes of Africa, by being covered with hair of a reddish 
brown colour, and by having the anterior, or upper, limbs much longer in proportion, and the thumb 
upon the hind feet somewhat less. It was entered in the zoological catalogue as the Simia Sutyrus. A 
governor of Batavia, Baron Wurmb, had transmitted to Holland, in 1780, the skeleton of a large kind 
of ape, tailless, like this small species from Borneo, but with a much-developed face, and large canine 
teeth, and bearing, thick callosities upon the cheeks ; giving it, upon the whole, a very baboon-like 
physiognomy ; and he called it the Pongo. 

The additional facts subsequently ascertained respecting the gorilla, although they prove its nearer 
approach to man than any other tailless ape, have not, in any degree, affected or invalidated the 
conclusions at which Mr. Owen then arrived. Since the date of that memoir, skeletons, and the entire 
carcass, preserved in spirits, of the gorilla, have successively reached the museums of Paris, Vienna, and 
London ; and have formed the subjects of several memoirs, the results of the recorded observations 
differing only in regard to the interpretation of the facts. 

. Dr. Wyman, the accomplished anatomical professor of Boston, U.S., agrees with Mr. Owen in 
referring the gorilla to the same genus as the chimpanzee ; but he regards the latter as more nearly allied 
to the human kind. 

Professors Duvemoy and Isidore Gcoffroy St. Hilaire consider the differences in the osteology, 
dentition, and outward character of the gorilla to be of generic importance ; and they enter the species, 
in the zoological catalogues, as Gorilla Ginn, the trivial name being that by which the animal is called 
by the natives of Gaboon. The French naturalists also concur with the American in placing the gorilla 
below the chimpanzee in the zoological scale ; and some have, more lately, been disposed to place both 
below the siamangi, gibbons, or long-armed apes (Hylobates). 

The following are the principal external characters of the gorilla, exhibited by the specimen pre- 
served in spirits, which was received, in 1858, at the British Museum, and is now mounted and exhibited 
in the Mammalian gallery. Mr. Owen’s attention was first attracted by the shortness, almost absence, 
of neck, due to the backward position of the junction of the head to the trunk, to the great length of 
the cervical spines, causing the “ nape” to project beyond the “ occiput” — to the great size and elevation 
of the scapulae, and to the oblique rising of the clavicles from their sternal attachments to above the 
level of the angles of the jaw. The brain-case, low and narrow, and the lofty ridges of the skull, make 
the cranial profile pass in almost a straight line from the occiput to the super-orbital ridge, the 
prominence of which gives the most forbidding feature to the physiognomy of the gorilla, the thick 
integument overlapping that ridge forming a scowling pent-house over the eyes. The nose is more 
prominent than in the chimpanzee or orang-outan, not only at its lower expanded part, but at its upper 
half, where a slight prominence corresponds with that which the author had previously pointed out in 
the nasal bones. The mouth is very wide ; the lips large, of uniform thickness, the upper one with a 
straight, as if incised margin, not showing the coloured lining membrane when the mouth is shut. The 
chin is short and receding ; the muzzle very prominent. The eyelids with eyelashes ; the eyes wider 
apart than in the orang or chimpanzee : no defined eyebrows ; but the hairy scalp continued to the 
super-orbital ridge. The ears are smaller in proportion than in man. On a direct front view of the 
face, the ears are on the same parallel with the eyes. The huge canines in the male give a most 
foirmidable aspect to the beast : they were not fully developed in the younger and entire specimen now 
mounted. The profile of the trunk describes a slight convexity from the nape to the sacrum, there 
being no inbending at the loins, which seem wanting, the thirteenth pair of ribs being close to the 
“ labrum ilii.” The chest is of great capacity ; the shoulders very wide across ; the pectoral regions 
are slightly marked, and show a pair of nipples placed as in the chimpanzee and human species. The 
abdomen is somewhat prominent, both before and at the sides. The pelvis relatively broader than in 
other apes. 

The chief deviations from the human structure are seen in the limbs, which are of great power, 
the upper ones prodigiously strong. The arm, from below the short deltoid prominence, preserves its 
thickness to the condyles ; a uniform circumference prevails in the fore-arm ; the leg increases iq 
thickness from below the knee to the ankle. There is no “calf” of the leg. These characters of the 
limbs are due to the partid muscular enlargements which impart the graceful varying curves to the 
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outlines of the limbs in man. Yet they depend rather ori excess than defect of development of the 
carneous as compared with the tendonous parts of the limb*mascles, which thus continue of almost the 
same size from their origin to their insertion, with a proportionate gain of strength to the beast. 

Oorilla*land is a richly wooded extent of the western part of Africa, traversed by the rivers Danger 
and Gaboon, and extending from the equator to the 10th or 15th degree of south latitude. The 
part where the gorilla has been most frequently met with, presents a succession of hill and dale, of 
heights crowned with lofty trees, and valleys covered with coarse grass, partial scrub or scattered 
shrubs. Fruit trees of various kinds abound both on the hills and in the valleys; some that 
are crude and uncared-for by the negroes, are sought out and greedily eaten by the gorillas ; and as 
different kinds come to maturity, at different seasons, they afford the great denizen of the woods a 

successive and unfailing supply of these indigenous fruit trees Fruits and other nutritious 

productions of the vegetable kingdom, constitute the staple food of the gorilla, as they do of the 
chimpanzee. The molar teeth, which alone truly indicate the diet of an animal, accord with the 
statements as to the frugivorous character of the gorilla ; but they also sufficiently answer to an 
omnivorous habit, to suggest that the eggs and callow brood of nests, discovered in the trees frequented 
by the gorilla, might not be unacceptable. The gorilla makes a sleeping-place like a hammock, 
connecting the branches of a sheltered and thickly-leaved part of a tree by means of the long, tough, 
slender stems of parasitic plants, and lining it with the broad, dried fronds of palms, or with long grass. 
This hammock 'like abode may be seen at different heights, from ten feet to forty feet from the ground, 

but there is never more than one such nest in a tree They avoid the abodes of man ; but are 

most commonly seen in the months of September, October, and November, after the negroes have 
gathered their outlying rice crops, and have returned from the bush to the village. So observed, they 
are described to be usually in pairs ; or if more, the addition consists of a few young ones, of different 
ages, and apparently of one family. The gorilla is not gregarious. The parents may be seen sitting on 
a branch, resting the back against the tree-trunk — the hair being generally rubbed off the back of the 
old gorilla from that habit — perhaps munching their fruits, whilst the young gorillas are at play, leaping 
and swinging from branch to branch, with hoots or harsh crie^ of boisterous mirth. ... If the old 
male be seen alone, or when in quest of f kI, he is usually armed with a stout stick, which the negroes 
aver to be the weapon with which he attacks his chief enemy, the elephant. Not that the elephant, 
directly or intentionally, injures the gorilla, but, deriving its subsistence from the same substances, the 
ape regards the great proboscidian as a hostile intruder. When, therefore, he discovers the elephant 
pulling down and wrenching off the branches of a favourite tree, the gorilla, stealing along the bough, 
strikes the sensitive proboscis of the elephant with a violent blow of his club, and drives off the startled 
giant, trumpeting shrilly with rage and pain. 

Another peculiarity of the gorilla is his instinctive aversion to the whole of the negro race. No 
negro willingly approaches the tree in which the male gorilla keeps guard. When the young men of 
the Gaboon tribe make armed excursions into the forests in search of ivory, there is no enemy of which 
they stand in more fear than this formidable animal. If they have unawares come too near him with 
his family, he does not retreat, but comes rapidly to the attack, swinging down the branches, and 
clutching at the nearest foe, his aspect perfectly hideous with rage. If fired at, and not mortally 
wounded, he closes at once upon his assailant, and inflicts most dangerous, if not absolutely deadly, 
wounds with his tusks. Negroes, when moving through the tracts of their forests, are sometimes made 
aware of the presence of this animal by the momentary disappearance of one of their companions, who 
has been hoisted up into a tree, uttering, perhaps, a short suffocating cry. In a few minutes the 
unfortunate man drops to the ground a strangled corpse. The gorilla, watching his opportunity, has 
let down his enormous hind hand, seized the passing negro by the neck, pulled him up the higher 
branches, and dropped him when his struggles had ceased. The strength of the gorilla is so great as to 
make him a match for the lion, the leopard falling a comparatively easy prey to his power. The 
redeeming quality of the animal is the extreme care which both male and female take of their 
young. We will conclude this account of the gorilla with the following anecdote, for which we are, 
also, indebted to Mr. Owen’s description of the peculiarities of this animal. 

“ It is reported that a French natural history collector, accompanying a party of the Gaboon negroes 
into the gorilla woods, surprised a female with two young ones on a large boabdad which stood some 
distance from the nearest clump. She descended the tree with the youngest clinging to her neck,' and 
made off. rapidly to the forest, and escaped. The deserted young one, on seeing the approach of the 
men, began to utter piercing cries. The mother, having disposed of her infant in safety, returned 
rescue the older offspring ; but before she could descend with it, her retreat was cut off. Seeing one 
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of the n^^roes level his musket at her, she, clasping her young with one arm, waved the other as if 
deprecating the shot : the ball passed through her heart, and she fell with her young one clinging to 
her. It was a male, and survived the voyage to Havre, where it died on arriving.” 

One of the singularities of the animal kingdom is seen in the wonderful variety which appears in 
the construction of their feet. At first sight there is no obvious reason for the great difference between 
the foot of a horae and an ox ; but when their separate destinations are examined, the adaptation of each 
construction becomes at once apparent. The horse was intended for rapid movements on hard ground — 
hence the construction of the hoof, to be in accordance with such a design. The place of the ox was 
to be in meadow lands and on river banks. Its destiny was, therefore, to tread on soft grounds ; and 
for this purpose its divided, and consequently spreading, hoof is adapted. The horse sinks where an 
ox of greater weight can feed in safety. The sharp hoof of the goat is not less adapted for the rocky 
places and narrow footing of its mountain habitation ; and the same general principle is extended to the 
sheep and other species for the same reason. On the other hand, the foot of the camel is a broad, elastic, 
and soft cushion, admirably adapted to those sands which every other peculiarity in its construction 
shows to have been its intended dwelling-place. The rabbit was designed to dig and to burrow ; but it 
was also intended that it should run with considerable velocity. For these objects its fore-legs are 
short and strong, with a powerful hand ; while the long metatarsal bone is rendered a foot to rest on, 
as it is a leg for running. It can thus compress itself into a narrow space ; while the length of the lever 
behind, and the great flexibility of the spine, enable it to take a much longer step than its size would 
indicate, and thus contest in speed with its far larger enemies. In the hare, the intention to afford 
concealment by crouching, leads to the same construction, with the same cfiect; as in all the 
quadrupeds, the art of running, in so far as pace is concerned, depends solely on the hind legs, the 
others forming little more than a resting-place. The structure of the hind foot in the kangaroo, and its 
congeners, is an extension of the same contrivance, with a somewhat different practical result. 

In the case of the mole, where digging and not running is required, we have the beautifully and 
powerfully formed hands. The legs are all extremely short, because longer ones would not only have 
been inconvenient, but useless ; and there is the peculiarly shaped humerus, with a flat and long carpal 
bone, which, while the hand is enlarged in breadth, permits the palm to be turned outwards. I'he 
contrivance indicated in the foot of a cat is as singular as it is wonderful. The wants of the animal 
required a hand to seize, like the bird of prey ; and this was to be combined with walking. Superficially 
viewed, the foot of the cat and dog arc similar, and both walk on the ends of their toes. Hut tliough 
the dog’s foot had been more flexible than it is, the wearing down of the claws by walking would have 
prevented it from securing an object. To protect those in the other animal, the last joint of each toe is 
reversed when the foot is used for walking, it being brought forward with its long claw when used 
as a hand for seizing, and returned to its place by an elastic ligament. In the lion the same object 
is effected, but in a different manner, by means of a lateral motion, which, like the peculiar form of the 
last phalanx in this tribe, does not well admit of description. Here, also, as in all animals with claws 
similarly strong, there is a peculiar contrivance for fixing these organs firmly in their sockets ; a 
projection from it entering within the claw, while that is externally embraced in the usual manner. 
In the cat, also, designed as it is to prey on animals possessed in a high degree of acuteness, the sense of 
hearing, and endowed with the capability of extremely rapid movements, the sole of the foot is 
remarkably soft : whence, combined with an extraordinary pliancy of the whole body, that inaudible 
stealthy step, so universally known; while in the marten the same object is effected by a covering of hair. 

In both the mouse and the rat we see other peculiarities which fill us with surprise. These 
animals can, without difficulty, w'alk on surfaces not horizontal, by means of the sharpness of their claws, 
united to the smallness of their forms, the lightness of their weight, and their great muscular strength. 
The walrus, as ponderous as it is inactive, when desirous of leaving the sea, is forced to clamber over 
smooth and inclined rocks, which it is enabled to do by the sole of its foot being constructed in such a 
manner as to produce a vacuum with the surface. The interest, however, attached to this contrivance 
is increased by observing how the general principle by which it is effected is varied in different animals. 
In the walrus, where the toes were destined to exist, the muscles enable them to form a vacuum, which 
may also be done, though imperfectly, by the human hand. In the foot of the gekko, each toe has 
transverse cavities opening by slits below, which can, by muscular action, be converted into vacuums ; 
but, in the common fly, which, by this means, can easily ascend a pare of glass, there are cushions, 
agreeing with the general structure of insects, and producing the same effect. In the Bufo Calavicta 
the same power is obtained by a tubercular arrangement, and, in various sorts of lizards, by cushions 
or scales. 
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variations applied to one principle of construction* and each distinctly adapted to the particulMr 
destination of the birds. If the most general purpose is that of walking on ordinary ground, so 
is the basis of this contrivance familiar in the domestic fowl, and in many other birds. But a 
considerable change is made when it becomes necessary to climb trees, as in the woodpecker and others. 
In these cases, two of the claws, instead of one, are directed backwards, and thus a support in this 
difficult position is obtained ; while the foot of the parrot thus becomes a hand also. And the power 
of turning the outer toe backward or forward appears intended to give equal facility in roosting and in 
seizing ; while we see the utility of this double power very strikingly exemplified in the owl The talons 
of the falcon tribe are rendered bands by furnishing the toes with long and curved claws. In the 
swimming birds, these are so connected by the web that they become paddles, and thus are enabled to 
perform a double office. And in this case there is an evident intention to save muscular power ; since 
the simple flexion of the heehjoint is the only exertion required, the paddle shutting and opening by 
the mere pressure of the Water. In the semi-palmated birds there is an interesting variation of' this 
subsidiary contrivance. It is a sufficient paddle in the coot and the water*hen, while it also assists them 
in walking on soft bogs, and is not interfered with by asperities, as the entire webbed foot might be. 

The length of leg, and the barrenness above the hock -joint in the wading birds, is a variation for 
the sake of those which do not require to swim, or could not, because their prey lies in shallow waters. 
If the heron is a familiar example, it must be pointed out that the serrature in the claws enables it 
to grasp its slippy and active prey. It is a contrast to the bow-legged waders to find the ptarmigan 
feathered even over the feet ; while the utility is equally seen in the habitation which it has been 
ordered to choose for itself among the snow. It is not a contrivance, but a peculiar application, to 
find that the sea-birds which lie without a nest on smooth rocks, use the foot as a hand, to retain their 
single egg in rising, lest their long wings should sweep it into the sea. 

In the lobster and crab, considering these as insects, the hands, which servq as feet also, are well 
known. He who should examine the former, would decide that the two were designed for different 
uses ; nor would he easily substitute a morp efficacious piece of mechanism for that one which is used 
for cracking shell-fish, as the other is intended to tear flesh. Smaller and finer hands, or pincers, are 
allotted to other kinds, as they often also are found in many of the feet ; though amid the species of this 
extensive tribe we do not frequently conjecture the uses. And in some of them a pair of feet, or more, 
are flattened, so as to resemble lancets ; thus serving the purpose ol swimming fins, as well as of feet 
for walking at the bottom of the sea. 

In the insects proper, the purposes served by the feet are extremely multifarious, and frequently 
exceedingly particular. Among these are — walking on a great vmety of substances and surfaces, often 
under the more appropriate terms of climbing and jumping; such as land under all its forms; above 
the water, and beneath it ; water itself ; smooth or polished planes of many kinds ; leaves of all sorts and 
in all positions, at rest or in motion ; fibres or hairs, which must be grasped by the foot ; and even their 
own spun webs. Thus, also, are they hands for seizing prey in many different ways, for spinning, for 
digging, or for building, plastering, and more in those which execute peculiar works. In all these cases 
the constructions are equally various and perfect for their uses ; the adaptations conformable to the 
destinations. As a few examples, we may point out the brushes on the feet of flies, where the intention 
is decidedly marked by their limitation to those which can be used as hands ; the comb-shaped feet of 
the spider, intended for separating the threads in spinning ; those of the louse, designed for grasping a 
single hair ; and the not very dissimilar one of the grasshopper, applied to the very different purpose of 
picking up ants as it walks among them, while putting them into its mouth at every step, without any 
apparent effort, or even intention. Looking at the great length of the legs in the well-known fly, which 
receives its common name from this circumstance, it would seem impossible that it should make its 
way among the long grass which it inhabits ; yet that construction has been adopted for this very 
purpose, with a peculiar additional variation, departing also from a very general rule, through which 
the tarsus is formed of a great number of joints, enabling it to bend round and to embrace those narrow 
leaves. , 

Passing from the feet, let us now consider what are the defences of animals. For the most of 
these illustrations we are indebted to an abridged article of Mr. Macculloch's Proofs and lUustrations of 
the Attributes of God; and we cannot too highly admire the light which, in a collected point of view, 
they throw upon the wonderful adaptation of certain forms to certain ends, produced by the great 
Designer. 

It is to be observed, that, under all forms, the sole defence of many land animals lies in their power 



of Mcai^n^irom <3imger, oren although iroapom muj be supenidded to this. In the hare it is the 
d^noe against superior strength; ^e power of the fore*paws being efficient against the smaller enemies. 
In the deer tribe« it is the true, and, except under extreme danger, the only defence; in the equine 
family, and also in the camelopard, the instinct and the power to use their hoofs are superadded. In 
the natural state, the speed of the sheep, aided by the -vigilance of a posted sentinel, and added to a power 
of climbing like the goat, where few animals can follow it, constitute the general defence against single 
animals of prey. The instinct to fly is always added to the power of escape ; so regularly are powers and 
propensities associated in the great scheme of nature. 

Birds generally are endowed with few weapons of defence. Such as they have, however, serve 
their purpose, and consist of spurs on the legs, seldom on the wings, and still more seldom on the head, 
though they seem designed for the same peculiar use as the horns of the deer, belonging to the 
polygamous tribes. The power of flying is an ample defence against the purely terrestrial animals, as 
it is such even against the carnivora. A very small number only in the falcon family have the power of 
taking their prey on the wing ; and even this they do with considerable difficulty. 

Flight is also the principal mode of defence in such insects as are endowed with wings ; while the 
rapidity of their angular motions renders it eflectual as a safeguard against most of their enemies. 
Few except the bat, the swallows, and the night-hawk, with their own peculiar foe, the dragon-fly, arc 
able to skim the air with them ; and neither of these would succeed in securing them, were it not for 
other means which they have at command. In fishes, the power of swimming with extraordinary velocity 
is also the prevailing mode of defence, although many of them are endowed with other means. In them 
this power becomes especially effective, from the disposition of colour, which renders them invisible ; by 
changing their level with respect to the pursuer ; and from the imperfect vision, at long distances, 
which follows from the deficiency of light in the sea. Perceiving, also, that the more voracious fishes are 
ill-constructcd for rapid motions ; while the smaller species of the shark tribe, though better formed, are 
extremely sluggish. 

If velocity is a passive system of defence, concealment is another. In the rabbit, the badger, the fox, 
and other animals, this is generally known ; and it is given to some birds, as in the cases of the sand- 
swallows and the puffin. The owl of South America burrows with the Lepus viscaccior; and many 
animals which do not burrow take up their abodes in natural crevices and caverns. This is especially 
the case with the fox (exhibiting the power of reason over instinct), which will not dig provided a con- 
venient hole can be found without digging. The excavation made by a sparrow, the nests of the wren 
and the swallow, and the much more remarkable suspended nests in hot climates, are other 
instances of united defence and dwelling which Natural History can easily extend, and which will 
be found recorded in their proper places in the following work. Among fishes, the burrowing of the 
eel and others may be simply the pursuit of food; but the flat fishes conceal themselves in this 
manner under alarm, and with great rapidity. That the inhabitants of weedy and rocky shores make 
use of this defence is well known to fishermen ; and very remarkably in the case of the loach, enticed 
from its hole by music ; as seems also to take place in the case of the trout. It requires all the silence 
and cunning of the oyster-catcher to surprise the limpet ; and nothing short of the vegetable 
patience of the actinia could continue to insinuate a tentaculum within the obstinate cover of a 
periwinkle. The razor-fish and the cockle burrow in addition, safe from all but the sand-eel ; and the 
pholades, with shells too feeble and too open for defence, are protected in the caverns which they have 
been taught to excavate in the rock. 

In the crustaceous marine animals, and in insects, the same mode of defence prevails. The shells 
are more than habitations, since they are, to the animal, both skin and bone; but they are frequently 
defences besides ; and, as such, very eflectual. The cod swallows a small crab, but it cannot break the 
shell of that which is too large for its mouth. The beetle tribe very widely may be trod on without 
injury; and we rarely kill an ant by walking over their armies, unless it be on a very smooth 
and hard gravel-walk. The forest-fly defies the strength of a muscular hand; besides which, we 
find among these the system of burrowing, and that of concealment in natural cavities or otherwise, 
very widely spread. The crab burrows in the sand ; the lobster hides itself in the crevices of rocks, 
in addition to the security derived from its hard covering and defensive weapons. Thus, also, 
do the brown shrimps conceal themselves in the mud, and the horned ones among the weeds ; and this 
mode of concealment pervades all the lower marine tribe very widely. 

In insects proper, or rather in the parent worm, the structures formed by some of the sub-aquatic 
larv» out of gravel or fragments of sticks, are the most remarkable, being habitations, and also defences. 
The uniting sand in the same numner, may be associated with these. The hermit crab may. 
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likewise, take its place here, since the empty shell which it chooses is .equivalent to the dea 
of the fox : but the burrowing insects and worms are so numerous that no examples need here 
be given> To hide themselves in this manner, or in natural crevices, may be viewed as a sort of 
universal defence for the race at large. 

Colour is another means of defence, acting as a concealing power ; and it is the most universal, 
pervading as it does all the races of animals. In the hare its efficacy is familiar to all sportsmen 
and poachers. In quadrupeds generally, however, it is much less depended upon than it is in the birds, 
where it appears designed to deceive predatory animals of their own species, rather than those which are 
confined entirely to the earth. In the partridge, the quail, the woodcock, the snipe, and' other species, 
the conformity of the colours to the ground is such as to conceal the animal from every eye- 
even from the acute sight of his enemies, the kite and the hawk. Thus do the smaller birds 
deceive them, even where the apparent conformity of colour is not great ; since we often see the 
hovering hawk abandon its pursuit, although the expected prey has not escaped. Under this system of 
defence, as under all other systems, the animals seem perfectly informed of its nature and value, 
as the chameleon is in its voluntary changes of tint; and thus apparently do the lark and other 
small birds shift their position under the hawk’s eye, till they find the colour which they know 
to be efficacious. 

The same kind of defence has been bestowed upon fishes. In the whole of these the under part 
is white, while the upper is covered in some manner ; or the exceptions at least are rare, occurring, 
also, in those which seem to have their habitat among sea-weeds, where the purpose of colouring the 
whole body is the same. In the high-swimming kinds, moreover, the whiteness beneath is brilliant ; 
while it becomes a dead and dull one in those which seek the bottom, or are compelled to reside there. 
The object of the variation, as well as of the primary contrivance, is apparent on refiecting that the 
enemy from below views them against the light of the sky, and that this light diminishes in intensity 
as it passes through a body of water. It is probable that the fishes can as little see each other in this 
direction, as we can discern them from above. 

Colour in insects is frequently the only defence they possess. The grasshoppers, green cater- 
pillars, and amphides are among the mosi. ttbvious examples, as their principal foes are the birds. But 
the contrivances for concealment are even carried further in some insects, enabling them to imitate 
form as well as colour. Some caterpillars erect a part of their body when adhering to a tree, so as to 
bear a striking resemblance to buds, or the stumps of branches ; another is so like the black flowers of 
the sedges on which it reposes, that the sharp-sighted birds often pass it over. Others resemble a dry 
leaf ; while every collection displays those singular imitations of leaves and sticks, which occur, among 
others, in the phasma. 

There are numerous and various modes of concealment analogous to those we have mentioned. 
For example, many insects cover themselves with sand, chalk, dust, or other substances, which enables 
them thus to escape notice. Some of them, also, use these masks for the purpose of ensnaring their 
prey. A domestic cimex dresses itself in fragments of feathers and wool ; the cancer phalangium cuts 
off the leaves of a small fucus, and fixes them on its long hairs, so that even a practical botanist may 
take it up as a specimen of the plant. In this case, however, the purpose seems to be rather stratagem 
than defence : it is a trap for shrimps ; but it is applicable to both objects. The following history must, 
however, be consulted on the subject of stratagems, where the reader will find sufficient alike to stimu- 
late curiosity and inspire wonder. 

Turning from these generalities, we cross the Atlantic, and land on a continent teeming with animal 
life of almost every description. Here the first object that arrests attention is the jaguar — the panther 
of the American forests — and, in fierceness, all but equalling the tiger of the Indian jungles. Humboldt 
heard the yell of this animal from the tops of the trees, succeeded by the sharp, shrill, long whistle of 
the terror-stricken monkeys as they fled from its destructive approach. It captures birds in their nests, 
and fish in the shallows ; and in some districts, the havoc it makes among horses, cattle, and sheep, is 
terrible. So great are the numbers of these beasts in the Spanish colonies, that, according to Humboldt, 
at one time 4,000 were annually slaughtered, and 2,000 skins exported from Buenos Ayres only. The 
empty shells of turtles were pointed out to him as having been cleared of their contents by the jaguar, 
which watches the turtles as they come to the sandy beaches to lay their eggs, pounces upon them, 
and turns them on their backs ; he then insinuates his paw between the shells, and scoops out the con- 
tents as clean as if the operation had been performed with a knife. As he turns many more than he 
can devour at a meal, the Indians often profit by his de|;terity. The eggs of the turtle are often dug out 
of the sand, and devoured; and young turtles, on theii way to the water, are also abundantly destroyed. 
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Another animal of the feline species found on this continent is the puma, or American lion. It is 
spread throughout both North and South America ; but it is now less abounding than formerly, and its 
range is much more circumscribed. As civilisation fells the forest, this must always be the case. The 
wild animal must retreat before the power of the axe, and seek its home in those umbrageous recesses 
which it is its nature to inhabit. Though naturally savage and ferocious, this beautiful animal is 
easily tamed, and, in a short time, enters with man into terms of familiarity. Edmund Kean, the 
great tragedian, possessed one which was perfectly domesticated. In its wild state, however, its pro- 
pensities are very destructive. Sir Francis Head, in his Journey Across the Pampas^ furnishes the 
following interesting narrative, in proof of the dread which this animal, in common with others of 
a similar savage nature, has of the power of man. The person who related the anecdote to Sir Francis 
was himself the principal in the scene. 

He was trying to shoot some wild ducks ; and, in order to approach them unperceived, he put 
the corner of his poncho (a sort of long narrow blanket) over his head, and crawling along the ground 
upon his hands and knees, the poncho not only covered his body, but trailed along the ground behind 
him. As he was thus creeping by a large bush of reeds, he heard a loud sudden noise, between a bark 
and a roar; he felt something heavy strike his feet, and instantly jumping up, he saw, to his astonish- 
ment, a large lion actually standing on his poncho ; and, perhaps, the animal was equally astonished to 
find himself in the immediate presence of so athletic a man. The man told me he was unwilling to 
fire, as his gun was loaded with very small shot ; and he, therefore, remained motionless, the lion 
standing on his poncho for many seconds. At last the creature turned his head, and walking very 
slowly away about ten yards, he stopped and turned again. The man still maintained his ground, upon 
which the lion tacitly acknowledged his supremacy, and walked off.” 

Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography % gives a spirited account of the chase of a puma with dogs, 
and men armed with rifles. It was driven, by their united exertions, from tree to tree, and died 
combating the dogs, having first received several balls, one of them producing a mortal wound. On the 
Pampas the puma is hunted with dogs; and while it is engaged in the conflict, surrounded by them, the 
dexterous Gaucho strikes him senseless with his bolas, and throws his lasso over him, and, galloping off, 
drags him after him till his life is nearly extinct, when the dogs rush in, and tear him to pieces. 
There are other species of the Felidae on the continent of America ; but as they are described in their 
proper place in the following work, nothing need be said of them here. 

A sub-division of Felidae are the lynxes, of which there are several species in America, as well as 
in Europe. The genus Didelphis, however, of which the Virginian opossum is an example, is confined 
to America. Quoting from the following work, we find that there is nothing pleasing either in the 
appearance or the habits of the Virginian opossum. In captivity it is slothful in the extreme, and 
becomes inordinately fat, eating both animal and vegetable diet. Whatever may be its cunning in a 
state of liberty, it evinces but little intelligence when caged in our climate, but appears to be a 
compound of indolence and apathy, not unmixed with timidity. In its native woods, it suffers from 
the attacks of birds and beasts of prey ; it is also hunted by man for the sake of the flesh and fat. As 
soon as the opossum discovers the approach of his enemies, he lies perfectly close to the branch, or 
places himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from each other. The dogs, however, 
announce the fact of his presence by their baying, and the hunter, ascending the tree, shakes the 
branch upon which the animal is seated with great violence, so as to alarm and cause him to relax his 
hold. In this way, driven from branch to branch, he is obliged, at last, to drop to the ground, where, 
unless the dogs .are vigilant, it escapes ; for, as it is asserted, it steals slowly and quietly to a little 
distance, and gathering itself up into a small compass, assumes the stillness and the appearance of 
death. This artiflee, under the obscurity of night, and amidst dense, rank herbage, or tangled under- 
wood, often proves successful. In the Perfect Description of Virginia (1649), it is noticed as a beast 
that hath “ a bagge under her belly, into which she takes her young ones if at any time frightened, and 
carries them away.” Lawson states that the opossum is found nowhere but in America. She is the 
wonder of all the land animals, being the size of a badger, and nearly of the same colour. “ The 
female doubtless rears her young at her teats,” he says ; “ for 1 have seen them stick fast thereto, when 
they have been no bigger than a small raspberry, and seemingly inanimate. She has a paunch or false 
belly, wherein she carries her young after they are from those teats, till they can shift for themselves. 
Their food is roots, poultry, or wild fruits. They have no hair on their tails, but a sort of scale or hard 
crust, as the beavers have. If a cat has nine lives, this creature surely has nineteen ; for if you break 
every bone in their skin, and mash their skull, leaving them for dead, you may come an hour after, and 
they will be gone quite away, or perhaps you may meet them creeping away. They are a very stupid 
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creature, utterly neglecting their safety. They are most like rats of anything. 1 have, Ibr necessity, 
in the wilderness, eaten them. Their flesh is very white and well tasted ; but l^eir ugly taik put me 
out of conceit with that fare. They climb trees as the racoons do. Their fur is not esteemed or used, 
save that the Indians spin it into girdles and garters. The prehensile power of the tail serves ihe 
animal in more ways than one ; for it is stated that the little ones, when advanced in growth, leap upon 
their mother’s back if they are frightened, and, twisting their tails round her’s, escape, with her assist- 
ance, the threatened danger.” 

The marsupial animals are confined to two portions of the globe — ^namely, America and Australia, 
comprising certain islands in the Indian Archipelago. The American species were the first known to 
European naturalists ; and, indeed, the only ones with which Linneeus was acquainted. Captain Cook 
introduced the kangaroo of Australia to science ; and subsequent researches, in that region, have made 
us now familiar with both its fauna and flora. 

The sloths are another extraordinary family belonging to America. It is in the immense forests of 
the south where they are principally found, and whence the bones of the extinct megatherium and 
mylodon were exhumed, and submitted to the examination of Professor Owen. Hespecting these animals, 
this philosophic naturalist observes, that ** they illustrate the affinity or tendency to the oviparous type, 
by the supernumerary cervical vertebras supporting false ribs, and by the convolution of the windpipe in 
the thorax in the three-toed species ; by the lacertine (lizard-like) character of three- and-twenty pairs 
of ribs in the unau ; and by the low cerebral development ; by the great tenacity of life, and long- 
enduring irritability of muscular fibre in both species.” In its proper place, a full and most interesting 
description of this family will be found in the following work ; but we may here observe that, in their 
habits, they are exclusively arborial, living upon the foliage of trees, and haunting the depths of the 
immense forests of South America. It is not long since that the sloth was condemned as a degraded, 
miserable being ; slow and embarrassed in all its movements, and wretchedly framed, as if Nature had 
bungled in its creation. Inconsistent with philosophy, and presumptuous in the extreme, is such an 
opinion. The tall girafle, and the sinewy-limbed antelope, are not more directly organised for their 
respective requirements, than is the sloth for its appointed place in the scale of creation. Were it a 
terrestrial animal, then, indeed, might c call its structure defective ; but its mode of life taken into 
consideration, we view it in another light, and perceive that it affords a marked example of design and 
purpose.” The sloth feeds by clinging to, and travelling along, the branches of trees. According to 
Mr. Burchell, the buds and young shoots of a species of cecropia form its principal food. These trees 
grow only in damp places, and rise with a slender stem to the height of thirty or forty feet, giving 
off horizontal branches, hollow internally, except at the extremities. Along these branches it 
travels, and the young cling round the body of the mother. It would appear that the moisture of 
leaves or buds suffices the sloth for drink, as none kept by Mr. Burchell took liquid in any other way. 
In the aspect of the sloth there is an expression of profound melancholy : it seldom utters any cry ; it 
notices nothing with any positive mark of attention, except, perhaps, the trees, to which unerring instinct 
draws it ; nor by any action evinces much intelligence. Slothful and inoffensive, however, as this animal 
may appear to be, it is quite capable of defending itself when attacked. The weapons which it 
uses for this purpose are its arms, which, from the manner in which they are employed to obtain food, 
are necessarily of no little power. When assailed on the ground, it throws itself on its back, fixes 
its claws in the adversary, and grasps him with enormous strength. In this manner it has been known 
to strangle a dog, holding him all the while at arm’s length ; and in the same way grapples with snakes 
of large size, and with the attacks of which it is said to be familiar. 

Another singular class of animals come under the name of Mephitis Americana^ of which there are 
several species. Among them are the Skunk, Mephitic Weasels, B^tes Puantes, Enfans du Liable, &c. 
These are all natives of America, and are a genus intermediate between the polecats and the badgers. 
They are notorious for the intolerable odour of the secretion of their glandular pouches, which neither 
man nor dog can endure. The head is small ; the snout pointed ; the body robust, and covered with 
long, coarse hair ; the tail rather long, and very bushy. The general colour of the upper surface is white, 
interrupted by a stripe, more or less broad, of black along the spine ; the limbs and under surface are 
black. According to Kalin, the skunk of North America brings forth its young in the hollows of 
trees, and in burrows ; it is not confined to the ground, but climbs trees ; it is an enemy to birds ; it 
destroys their eggs, and also devours their young ; and when it can enter the poultry-roost, it makes 
great destruction. When it is chased, either by men or dogs, it runs as far as it can, or climbs a tree ; 
but when it finds itself hard pressed, it ejects its fluid ^i.against its pursuers. The odour of this is so 
strong as to sufibcate. If a drop of this pestilential secrttiun fells in the eye* it is at the risk of losing its 
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sig^t ; and when it falls on clothes, it communicates an odour so powerful, that it is very difficult 
to get rid of it: most dogs fear to attack it, and flee when touched by a drop.” In the following work 
fuU details of all that relates to the genus will be found. It is now time, however, that we should quit 
the earth to make a few observations on some of ^those beautiful, lively, and attractive creatures that 
** wing the air.” 

There is, perhaps, no portion of creation in which more spirited life and varied loveliness are found 
than among the feathered tribes. Considering a bird from its beginning, what a wonderful piece of 
mechanism it is ? Even its feathers are a marvel ; but when we think of its instincts, its intelligence, 
its perception, and the general capacities with which it is endowed for carrying out the great ends of 
its being, it is impossible not to perceive, and even /as/, the inscrutable power that conceived and made 
it. Whether we take a lark or an eagle, a peacock or a humming-bird, our astonishment is excited 
to the utmost degree when we consider that they each and all come from that mysterious thing 
designated an egg. The feathered tribes which people and adorn the earth and the air are innumer- 
nble ; whilst the beauty and splendour of their plumage is, in thousands of instances, unrivalled. There 
are no beings more sensible of the cheering influence of the spring than birds are. Their whisking 
wings and thrilling throats throw the balmy air into a state of commotion. Whilst some are picking 
up the dry grass, others are gathering bits of scattered and broken sticks: whilst some are pulling 
pieces of lichen from the barks of trees, others are collecting stray feathers and hairs. Some are 
under the shrubbery, capturing snails which would become the despoilers of the garden ; while others 
are inspecting the buds in the orchard, and picking ofl* every one that contains a caterpillar or a nest of 
eggs. The rooks are clearing the meadows of the young cockchafers, which the heat has brought near 
the surface, and which would destroy the grass ; and the sea-gull comes from a distance to clear the 
fields of “ animal weeds,” while the vegetable ones are being turned down by the plough. All are busy 
in their respective pursuits, and all are following the laws of nature. Of the peculiarities of some of 
these creatures, Audubon gives the following instance. He is speaking of the woodpecker. 

'* While in the great pine forest of Pennsylvania, of which 1 have repeatedly spoken, I was surprised 
to see how difierently this bird worked on the bark of different trees, when searching for its food. On 
the hemlock and spruce, for example, of which the bark is difficult to be detached, it used the bill 
side-ways, hitting the bark in an oblique direction, and proceeding in close parallel lines ; so that when, 
after a while, a piece of the bark was loosened and broken off* by a side-stroke, the surface of the trunk 
appeared as if closely grooved by a carpenter using a gouge. In this manner the pileated woodpecker, 
often in that country, strips the entire trunk of the largest trees. On the contrary, when it attacked 
any other sort of timber, it pelted at the bark in a straightforward manner, detaching a large piece by 
a few strokes, and leaving the trunk smooth, no injury having been inflicted upon it by the bill. This 
bird, when surprised, is subject to very singular and astonishing fits of terror. While in Louisiana, I 
have several times crept up to one occupied in searching for food on the rotten parts of a low stump 
only a few inches from the ground ; when, having got so near the tree as almost to touch it, I have 
taken my cap, and suddenly struck the stump, as if with the intention pf securing the bird, on which 
the latter instantly seemed to lose all power or presence of mind, and fell to the ground as if dead. 
On such occasions, if not immediately secured, it soon recovers, and flies off with more than its usual 
speed. When surprised while feeding on a tree, they now and then attempt to save themselves by 
turning round the trunk or branches, and do not fly away unless two persons be present, well knowing) 
it would seem, that flying is not always a sure means of escape. If wounded without falling, it mounts 
at once to the highest part of the tree, where it squats and remains in silence. It is then very difficuli 
to kill it ; and sometimes, when shot dead, it clings so firmly to the bark that it may remain hanging 
for hours. When winged and brought to the ground, it cries loudly on the approach of its enemy, and 
essays to escape by any means in its power, often inflicting a severe wound if incautiously seized. 

Of the passenger, or wild pigeons of America, their numbers are incalculable. The same writer 
says, that in passing over the Barrens, on the banks of the Ohio, a few miles below Hardensburgh, “ I 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east to south-west in greater numbers than I thought I had 
ever seen them before ; and feeling an inclination to count the flocks that might pass within the reach 
of my eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself upon an eminence, and began to mark with my 
pencil, making a dot for every flock that passed. In a short time, finding the task which I had 
undertaken impracticable, as the birds poured on in countless multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
then put down, found that 163 had been made in twenty-one minutes. I travelled on, and still met 
more the further I proceeded. The air was literally filled with pigeons ; the light of noonday was 
obscured as by an eclipse ; and the continued buzz of wings seemed to lull the senses. 
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“ It is extremely interesting to see flock after flock performing exactly the same erciulioiis wMcb 
had been traced in the air by the preceding flock. Thus should a hawk have ohjSiged on a ^np at 
a certain spot, the angles, curves, and undulations that have been described by the butis in their 
cflbrts to escape from their enemy, are undeviatingly followed by the next group that comes up. 

** It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an estimate of the number of pigeons contained in 
one of these mighty flocks, and of the quantity of food daily consumed by its members. Let us take a 
column of one mile in breadth, which is far below the average size, and suppose it passing over us 
without interruption for three hours together, this will give us an oblong square of 180 miles by one, 
covering 180 square miles. Allowing two pigeons in the square yard, we have one billion one hundred 
and fifteen millions and thirty-six thousand in one flock ! As every pigeon daily consumes half a pint 
of food, the quantity necessary to supply this vast multitude must be eight millions seven hundred 
and twelve thousand bushels a day. The flights of the wild pigeons are entirely caused by the necessity 
of procuring food, and are not performed with the view of escaping the severity of a northern latitude, 
or of seeking a southern one for the purpose of breeding. They, consequently, do not take place at 
any fixed period or season of the year. Indeed, it sometimes happens, that a continuance of a sufficient 
supply of food in one district, will keep these birds absent from another for years." 

Let us now inspect their place of nightly rendezvous. “Arriving on the spot nearly two hours 
before sunset, few pigeons were then to be seen ; but a great number of persons, with horses and 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already established encampments on the borders. Two farmers, 
from the vicinity of Russellsville, distant more than a hundred miles, had driven upwards of three 
hundred hogs to be fattened on the pigeons that were to be slaughtered. Here and there, the people 
employed in plucking and salting what had already been procured, were seen sitting in the midst of 
large piles of these birds. Many trees, two feet in thickness, were broken ofi* at no great distance from 
the ground ; and the branches of many of the largest and tallest had given way, as if the forest had 
been swept by a tornado. Everything proved that the number of birds resorting to this part of the 
forest must be immense beyond conception. As the period of their arrival approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to receive them. Some were furnished with iron pots containing brimstone ; others 
with torches of pine-knots ; many with poles, and the rest with guns. The sun was lost to view, yet 
not a pigeon had arrived. Everything was ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which 
appeared in glimpses amid the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general cry of * Here they 
come The noise which they made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale, at sea, passing 
through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived and passed over me, I felt a current of 
air that surprised me. Thousands were soon knocked down by the pole-men. The birds continued to 
pour in. The fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as well as wonderful and almost terrifying, sight 
presented itself. The pigeons, arriving in thousands, alighted everywhere, one above another, until 
solid masses, as large as hogsheads, were formed on the branches all around. Here and there the 
perches gave way under their weight, with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds of 
the birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups with which every stick was loaded. It was a scene 
of uproar and confusion. 1 found it quite useless to speak or even to shout to those persons who were 
nearest me. Even the reports of the guns were seldom heard ; and I was aware of the firing only by 
seeing the shooters re-loading. No one dared venture within the line of devastation. 

“ The hogs had been penned up in good time ; the picking up of the dead and wounded being left 
for the next morning’s employment. The pigeons were constantly coming, and it was past midnight 
before I perceived a decrease in the number of those that arrived. The uproar continued during the 
whole night. Towards the approach of day, the noise, in some measure, subsided ; and long before 
objects were distinguishable, the pigeons began to move off in a direction quite difierent from that in 
which they had arrived the evening before ; and at sunrise, all that were able to fly had disappeared. 
It was then that the authors of all this devastation began their duty among the dead, the dying, and 
the mangled. The pigeons were picked up, and piled in heaps, until each had as many as he could 
possibly dispose of ; then the hogs were let loose to feed on the remainder." 

This, though a wonderful, is, notwithstanding, a shocking scene ; but we cannot resist a feeling of 
astonishment at the vast multitude of life as exhibited in only one species of birds. 

Birds are either insectiv<H:ous, carnivorous, granivorous, or omnivorous, and their digestive 
apparatus is modified accordingly. The crop is an expanded sac at the termination of the gullet, leading 
by a canal into a second enlargement, the commeneing portion being encompassed by a zone of glands, 
pouring out a solvent in gastric juice. This pait,^ in granivorous and many other birds, conducts to 
the gizzard, which is composed of two firm voluminous muscles surrounding a cavity lined with a thick, 
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tough meatoane. These rnusdes exert a sort of opposite grinding motion, with pressure on each 
other, like two mill-stones, and the effect is a reduction of grain and other vegetable matter into a 
pulpy mass; but this cannot be done without a number of pebbles, or coarse particles of sand, are 
8>Tallowed with the food (especially in granivorous birds), which, by the working of the mills, triturate 
the food among them. In inollusk-feeding ducks, the gizzard is enormously powerful, grinding down 
hard and sharp shells. In carnivorous birds there is no gizzard. All birds are oviparous ; that is to 
sayr they produce eggs, which are hatched by incubation, and from which the young are excluded in 
different degrees of development ; those of the gallinaceous and duck tribes being the most matured. 
They are, indeed, capable of running about and picking food in the course of a few hours. Their 
individual peculiarities are amply set forth in the following pages ; which, with the numerous accom- 
panying illustrations, dll the mind with the most correct ideas of their general appearances, as they 
are found in a state of wild nature or domestication. 

One of the most charming features in the dispositions of birds, is the love which they show for 
their young until they are able to provide for themselves. “ I w'as lately exceedingly pleased,” says 
the Journal of a Naturalist, “ in witnessing the maternal care and intelligence of a bird of the parns 
tribe ; for the poor thing had its young ones in the hole of a wall, and the nest had been nearly all 
drawn x>ut of the crevice by the paw of a oat, and part of its brood devoured. In revisiting its family, 
the bird discovered a portion of it remaining, though wrapped up and hidden in the tangled moss 
and feathers of their bed ; and it then drew the whole of the nest back into the place whence it had 
been taken, unrolled and resettled the remaining little ones, fed them with the usual attentions, and, 
finally, succeeded in rearing them, The parents of even this reduced family laboured with -great 
perseverance to supply its wants, one or the other of them bringing a grub, caterpillar, or some insect 
at intervals of less than a minute through the day, and probably, in the earlier part of the morning, 
more frequently ; but if we allow that they brought food to the hole every minute for fourteen hours, 
and provided for their own wants also, it will admit of, perhaps, a thousand grubs a day for the require- 
ments of one, and that a diminished, brood, and give us some comprehension of the infinite number 
requisite for the summer nutriment of our soft-billed birds, and the great distances gone over, by such 
as have young ones, in their numerous trips from hedge to tree in the hours specified, when they have 
full broods to support. A climate of moisture and temperature like ours is peculiarly favourable for 
the production of insect food, which would, in some seasons, be particularly injurious, were we not 
visited by such numbers of active little friends to consume it.” Yet it was but a few years ago that 
almost the whole of the rustic population of France, and a great portion of the same sort of population 
in England, were waging a war, not of partial destruction, but of complete annihilation, against these 
diminutive and inoffensive grub-eaters — the preservers of much of our corn crops, although, mayhap, 
the destroyers of some of our fruits. 

Not the least interesting objects associated with birds arc the nests they build, especially those 
pensile or pendent ones, of which we believe there are no specimens to be found belonging to the 
architecture of British birds. Some curious specimens of these, however, may be seen in the British 
Museum. Several of them are either thickly clustered together, or hang alone. Of the former, the 
most remarkable is that of the African pensile grosbeak, of which from five to six hundred have been 
seen depending from one tree. The grosbeak’s nest is a sort of basket of straw and reeds, in the shape 
of a bag, with the entrance below. It is secured to the twig of a tree, and usually overhangs a stream. 
The birds continue, from year to year, to hang one nest from another ; so that, at last, they increase to a 
chain of five or six, suspended from one twig over the stream. 

In Southern Africa there are several varieties of the finch tribe, which suspend their nests from the 
branches of trees, especially when they happen to impend over a river or precipice. It is supposed 
that the object of this precaution is to secure their young from the assaults of their many enemies, 
especially those of the serpent race. If we visit Hindostan, w e find the baya, or bottle-crested sparrow, 
in most parts of that peninsula, where it is alike remarkable for its brilliant plumage, wonderful 
sagacity, and pendent nest. The nests are formed in a very ingenious manner, by long pass woven 
together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended by the other end to the extremity of a flexible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds 

of prey. 

The most celebrated of the pendent nests, however, is that of the Baltimore starling : speaking of 
which, Wilson, in his American Ornithology, says— “ Almost the whole genus of orioles belong to 
America ; and, with few exceptions, build pensile nests. Few of them, however, equal the Baltimore 
fltarling in the construction of these receptacles for their young I have a number of their 
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** The oriole builds her a penrile nest; 

It hangs a thread, and it araVes in the sktes^ 

Yet no foe dares that tranquil asylum molest ; 

If he tempt the frail twig, it forsakes him— he diefc 


The lion is tracked to the wild tangled lair ; 

In vain the whale shrinks to the dark icy wave ; 

The elephant’s strength may not burst the fell snare, 
Nor the swift-bounding fawn find retreat in her cave. 


** Yet the oriole sings in her soft fragile nest. 

Though it hangs by a thread, and is rocked by the gale ; 

Foes are near, yet no tumult approaches her breast, 

Her offspring no prowling marauders assaiU” 

In studying the habits of certain kinds of birds, there is none which more frequently comes under 
observation than the common sparrow. “ We have no bird,” says the Journal of a Naturalist^ “ more 
generally known, thought of, or mentioned with greater indifference, perhaps contempt, than the 
common sparrow, ‘ that sitteth alone on the house-top yet it is an animal that Nature seems to have 
endowed with peculiar characteristics, having ordained for it a very marked provision, manifested in 
its increase and maintenance, notwithstanding the hostile attacks to which it is exposed. A dispen- 
sation that exists throughout creation is brought more immediately to our notice by the domestic 
habits of this bird. The natural tendency that the sparrow has to increase will often enable one pair of 
birds to bring up fourteen or more young ones in the season. They build in places of perfect security 
from the plunder of larger birds and vermin. Their art and ingenuity, in commonly attaching their 
nests beneath that of the rook, high in the «lm — a bird whose habits are perfectly dissimilar, and with 
which they have no association whatever, making use of their structure only for a defence to which no 
other bird resorts — manifest their anxiety and contrivance for the safety of their broods. With peculiar 
perseverance and boldness they forage and provide for themselves and their offspring ; will filch grain 
from the trough of the pig, or contend for its food with the gigantic turkey ; and if scared away, their 
fears are those of a moment, as they quickly return to their plunder ; and they roost protected from 
all the injuries of weather. These circumstances tend greatly to increase the race; and, in some 
seasons, their numbers in our corn-fields, towards autumn, are prodigious; and did not events counteract 
the increase of this army of plunderers, the larger portion of our bread-corn would be consumed by 
them. But their reduction is as rapidly accomplished as their increase; their love of association 
bringing upon them a destruction which a contrary habit would not tempt. They roost in troops, in 
our ricks, in the ivy, on the wall, &c., and are captured by the net ; they cluster on the bush, or crowd 
on the chaff by the barn-door, and are shot by dozens at a time ; or will rush in numbers, one following 
another, into the trap. These, and various other engines of destruction, so reduce them in the winter 
season, that the swarms of autumn gradually diminish, till their numbers in spring are in no way 
remarkable. I have called them plunderers, and they are so ; they are benefactors, likewise, seeming 
to be appointed by Nature as one of the agents for keeping from undue increase another race of creatures ; 
and by their prolificacy they accomplish it. In spring, and the early part of the summer, before the 
corn becomes ripe, they are insectivorous ; and their constantly increasing families require an unceasing 
supply of food. We see them every minute of the day in continual progress, flying from the nest for a 
supply, and returning on rapid wing with a grub, a caterpillar, or some reptile; and the numbers 
captured by them in the course of these travels are incredibly numerous, keeping under the increase of 
these races, and making ample restitution for their plunderings and thefts. When the insect race 
becomes scarce, the corn and seeds of various kinds are ready ; their appetite changes, and they feed on 
these with undiminished enjoyment. We have scarcely another bird, the appetite of which is so 
accommodating, in all respects, as that of the house sparrow. It is, 1 believe, the only bird’ that is a 
voluntary inhabitant with man ; lives in his society, and is his constant attendant ; following h im 
wherever he fixes his residence. It becomes immediately an inhabitant of the new farm-house, in a 
lonely place or recent enclosure, or even in an island ; %ill accompany him into the crowded city, and 
build and feed there in content, unmindful of the noise, tlie smoke of the furnace, or the steam-engine ; 
where even the swallow and the martin, that flock around him in the country, are seared by the tumult. 



There Is, iq>ptrently, a mixtuue of good and evil, of use and abuse, in every living thing; an 
whatever may be the injuries commiUed by sparrows, linnets, and other small birds. Nature has s 
arranged and balanced the materials of the universe, that there is a compensating or counterbalancing 
good for whatever evil may be sustained. It is true that the bullfinch feeds on the buds and seeds of 
trees ; and it is equally true that the chaffinch does the same, especially in the early part of spring, when 
it inflicts great injury on the sprouting crops of various plants. The sparrow, as we have just seen, is 
very destructive of grain. It nestles in our stacks, and consumes large quantities ; not, however, so 
large as another bird does, the snow-bunting. This bird, when the winters are severe, pours in upon 
us in prodigious numbers from the north, and, where they settle themselves, become the most deter- 
mined of all the feathered depredators ; not so much, however, by what they consume, as by what they 
destroy; the modus operandi of which is this : — In their search after grain they pay a visit to the stack, 
where, seizing the end of a straw, they forcibly draw it out. This they have been known to accomplish 
to such an extent, that the base of the rick has been found entirely surrounded by the straw, with one 
of its ends resting on the ground, whilst the other was supported by the stack as it slid down from 
the top, and the whole as regularly placed as if done by the careful hand of man ; whilst the thatching 
was so completely pulled off, that it was absolutely necessary to remove the corn. In Stanley’s Familiar 
History of Birds, we find the following curious calculation : — 

“ That some guess may be formed,” he says, “ of the possible extent of good or evil occasioned by 
small birds, we annex the result of our own observations on the precise quantity of food consumed by 
certain birds, either for their own support or that of their young ; remarking, at the same time, that 
the difference observed in the instances, may be partly accounted for by the different quality of food 
required by young birds at different periods of their growth. Sparrows feed their young thirty-six 
times in an hour ; which, calculating at the rate of fourteen hours a day, in the long days of spring and 
summer, gives 3,500 times per week — a number corroborated on the authority of another writer, who 
calculated the number of caterpillars destroyed in a week to be about 3,400. Redstarts were observed 
to feed their young with little green grubs from gooseberry trees, twenty-three times in an hour; which, 
at the same calculation, amounts to 2,254 times in a week : but more grubs than one were usually 
imported each time. Chaffinches at the rate of about thirty-five times in an hour, for five or six hours 
together, when they would pause, and not return for intervals of eight or ten minutes : the food was 
green caterpillars. The titmouse sixteen times an hour. The comparative weight consumed was as 
follows : — A greenfinch, provided with eighty grains, by weight, of wheat, in twenty -four hours 
consumed seventy ; but of a thick paste, made of fiour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 grains. 
A goldfinch consumed about ninety grains of canary-seed in twenty-four hours. Sixteen canaries 
consumed at the average rate of 100 grains each in twenty-four hours. The consumption of food by 
these birds, compared with the weight of their bodies, was almost one-sixth ; which, supposing a man to 
consume food in the same proportion to his weight, would amount to about twenty-five pounds for 
every twenty-four hours.” 

There is one circumstance among birds, hawks, and fishes, which must strike with surprise the 
most unobservant admirer of animal life ; and that is, the vast difference which exists between these 
various species in point of physical dimensions, ’i'here is the tiny field-mouse, and the gigantic 
elephant ; the humming-bird, scarcely bigger than a bee, and the enormous condor ; the silvery sprat, 
and the sable whale. There are no such differences among mankind. In point of physical dimensions, 
a dwarf is much nearer to the size of the largest giant than a humming-bird is to an eagle. In the East 
there is one species (Trachilus Minimus) of the beautiful aerial humming-bird, so small, that it is used, 
when dead, as an ornamental drop in the ears of ladies. It feeds upon the nectar of flowers, and its 
plumage is of the loveliest description. It has a missile tongue, and is so delicate, that when captured it 
instantly expires. Humboldt, in his illustrations to his admirable ^vork on the Vien^s of Nature, 
informs us, that the region which may be considered as the common resort of the condor, begins at an 
elevation as high as that of Mount Etna. It embraces atmospheric strata which are from 10,000 to 
19,000 feet above the level of the sea. Humming-birds also, which, in their summer flights, advance as 
fay as 61® north latitude, on the northern coast of America (and are, on the other hand, found 
in the Archipelago of the Tierra dol Fuego), were seen by Von Tschudi, in Puna, at an elevation of 
14,600 feet. ** There is a pleasure,” he says, ** in comparing the largest and the smallest of the 
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feathered inhabitants of the air. The largest among the condors found in the Cordilleras, near Quito* 
measure nearly fifteen feet across the expanded wings* and the smaller ones eight and a>half. This size, 
and the visud angle at which the birds are seen vertically above one's head, affords an idea of 
the enormous height to which the condor soars in the clear sky. A visual angle of four minutes, for 
instance, would give a vertical elevation of 7,880 feet. The cavern of Antisana, opposite the mountain 
of Chussulongo, where we measured the birds soaring over the chain of the Andes, is at an elevation 
of nearly 16,000 feet above the surface of the Pacific : the absolute height which the condor reached, 
must, therefore, be 23,273 feet— a height at which the barometer scarcely stands at 12*7 inches ; but 
which, however, does not exceed that of the loftiest summit of the Himalaya. It is a remarkable 
physiological phenomenon, that the same bird which wheels for hours together through these highly 
rarefied regions, should be able suddenly— as, for instance, in the western declivity of the volcano of 
Pinchincha — to descend to the sea-shore, and thus, in the course of a few hours, traverse, as it were, all 
climates. At heights of 23,000 feet, and upwards, the membranous air-sacs of the condor must undergo 
a remarkable degree of inflation after being filled in lower regions of the atmosphere.” 

More than a hundred years ago, Ulloa expressed astonishment that the vulture of the Andes could 
attain heights where the atmosphere was less than fifteen inches. It was an opinion entertained in his 
time, that no animal could exist under so slight an amount of atmospheric pressure. ** 1 have 
myself,” says Humboldt, seen the barometer fall to 14*85 inches in the Chimborazo ; and my friend, 
M. Gay Lussac, breathed, for a quarter of an hour, an atmosphere in which the pressure was only 
12*9 inches. It must be admitted that man finds himself in a state of painful exhaustion at such 
elevations ; but in the condor, the respiratory process seems to be performed with equal facility under a 
pressure of thirty or of thirteen inches. This bird probably raises itself, voluntarily, to a greater height 
from the surface of our .earth than any other living creature. I use the expression 'voluntarily,' since 
small insects and siliceous-sh^led infusaria are frequently borne to greater elevations by a rising current 
of air. It is probable that the condor flies even higher than the above calculations would appear 
to show.” 

Humboldt tells us, that near Cotopaxi, in the pumice plain of Suniguaicu, he saw, at an elevation 
of 14,471 feet above the level of the sea, a condor soaring at such a height above his head, that it 
appeared like a black speck. "But what,” he asks, ‘'is the smallest angle under which faintly illumined 
objects can be distinguished.^ Their form (linear extension) exercises a great influence on the 
minimum of this angle. The transparency of the mountain air is so great under the equator, that in 
the province of Quito, the white cloak {poncho) of a horseman may be distinguished with the naked 
eye at a horizontal distance of 89,664 feet^ and, therefore, under an angle of thirteen seconds. It was 
my friend Bonpland, whom we observed from the pleasant country-seat of the Marquis de Selvalegre, 
moving along a black rocky precipice on the volcano of Pinchincha. Lightning conductors, being 
thin elongated objects, are visible, as Arago has observed, from the greatest distances, and under the 
smallest angles.” 

Returning to the condor, it would appear that this bird is not found beyond the equator in New 
Granada, yet proceeds as far south as the Straits of Magellan. In Chili, as in the plateaux of Quito, 
condors usually live in pairs, but sometimes alone,, although they gather in flocks when designing to 
attack calves or lambs, or to seize on young guanacos (guanacillos). The destruction perpetrated 
yearly by them among the herds of goat, sheep, and cattle, as well as among the wild alpacas, .vicunas, 
nnd guanacos of the Andes, is very great. It is asserted by the Chilians, that when in a state of captivity 
this bird can live forty days without food; but, in its natural state, its voracity is something 
extraordinary. Indeed, it is so great, that after feeding on a dead ox, it so gorges itself that it has 
to move some distance before it is able to raise itself from the ground. After the declaration of their 
political independence, the Chilians adopted a representation of the condor as a symbol of strength 
for their coinage. 

Whatever may be the destructive as well as disgusting propensities of the condor, and other species 
of gallinagos, they are not without their beneficial purposes in the great scheme of nature. The 
design of their being seems principally to be, to destroy and remove decomposing animal matter, and 
thus purify the atmosphere in the vicinity of human habitations. " In tropical America,” says 
Humboldt, " I have sometimes seen seventy or eighty of these, creatures collected round a dead ox ; and 
1 am able, as an eye-witness, to confirm the fact that has of late erroneously been c^led in question by 
ornithologists, that the appearance of one single king- vulture, which is not larger than the gallinagos, 
is sufficient to put a whole assemblage of these bi^ to flight. No contest ever tokes place; but the 
gallinagos are intimidated by the sudden appearmee ami the courageous demeanour of ^e richly- 
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Pid^Da. As tilid moient Egyptians protected the Perenopteri, which purified the 
sPt idsOt the wanton destruction of gallinagos is punished in Peru by a fine* which, 
ing to Gay, amounts in some cities to SOO piastres for every bird. |t is a remarkable fact, that 

q>ecie 8 of vulture, if trained early, will so accustom themselves to the person who has reared 

3 , that they will follow him on a journey for many miles, flying after his carriage across the 
■ Pampa/* 

Here, whilst speaking of the extraordinary altitude to which the condor can fly, it may not be out 
of the way to observe, that the operation of a bird flying is similar to that of a fish swimming. Both 
bodies are admirably adapted to their separate elements; and as they are both shaped like a wedge, they 
meet with the smallest possible resistance to their motions. The fish is buoyed up in the water by a 
bladder, which contains a peculiar kind of air, and which can, in general, be inflated or exhausted at 
the will of the animal. If the experiment of puncturing the air-bladder with a pin is made, the 
air immediately escapes, and the fish sinks to the bottom. It has no longer the power to sustain 
itself in a floating position. The fins of the fish are nothing less than natural oars given to enable it to 
propel itself through its element, and the tail is its rudder. Similarly, the bird is furnished with 
air-cells, largely distributed through its body. Its bones are entirely destitute of marrow, being quite 
hollow, that they may be filled with air to assist it in its passages through the atmosphere. Before 
taking its flight, the bird inflates its cells by one or two deep inspirations, then spreading its wings and 
the feathers of its tail, springs into the air. This it rapidly beats, with all its force, with its wings, and 
thus skims forward or upward, not in an exactly straight, but in an oblique direction. Thus does 
it continue alternately opening and closing its wings, and striking the air with all its force to sustain 
and propel it in its flight. Like the fins of the fish, these are just aerial oars, and the legs or the tail 
act as a rudder. The bird is supported in the air by air itself, as a consequence of certain 
mechanical actions performed by the animal, in union with the general lightness and buoyancy of 
the body, and the resistance which the atmosphere makes to the rapid strokes of its wings. When a 
bird is floating or hovering, its wings are widely expanded, when large hollow or concave surfaces are 
presented to the air, which then gives a sufficient resistance to prevent the animal from falling to the 
ground. When a bird is flying, its head, neck and legs are brought into action, either to preserve 
• or to shift the position of the centre of gravity ; and the facility with which this is done is always 
interesting, and sometimes amusing. The Reverend Gilbert White, in one of his delightful Selbourne 
letters, says — 

“ Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the air ; they seem to want ballast. There is 
a peculiarity belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of the most incurious : they 
spend all their leisure time in striking and cuffing each other on the wing, in a kind of playful 
skirmish ; and when they move from one place to another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud 
croak, and seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd gesture betides them, they are scratching 
themselves with one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity.” 

Next to the condor in size is the lammergier, of Switzerland, and the Falco Destructor ; these being 
the largest of all flying birds. In Scotland, the largest bird is the eagle, which is a true Waltonian, 
being very destructive to the salmon of that country. In the spawning season, it is often discovered 
watching the fords, ready to dart upon and carry off the silvery fish to its wind-rocked eyry on 
the lofty cliff of some neighbouring mountain. Some years ago, a herdsman, in a sultry day of July, 
while searching in the glens and ravines for a missing sheep of his flock, observed an eagle standing 
patiently on a bank that overlooked a pool in one of the numerous fish -supplied streams of Scotland. 
In a short time the bird stooped and seized a salmon, when a violent struggle ensued between the fish, 
half out of the water, and the eagle half in it The herdsman hastened to the scene of action, when, to 
his surprise, he saw the eagle pulled completely under the water by the great power of the salmon ; and 
the Julian stillness of the day, combined with the drenching which his plumage had sustained, rendered 
the lord of the sky unable to extricate himself. With a stone the herdsman broke his pinion, and 
succeeded in securing bqth the spoiler and his victim, for the salmon was found expiring in the vice-like 
grasp of his talons. 

A gentleman informs us, that while shooting in Lord Sligo's mountains near the Killeries, he heard 
many particulars of the habits and history of the eagle, from a grey-haired peasant who had passed a 
long life in these wildernesses. The scarcity of hares, which here were once over-abundant, he 
attributed to the rapacity of that bird ; and he affirmed, that when in pursuit of these animals, the 
ea^es discovered a degree of intelligence that appeared almost incredible^ They coursed the hares, he 

81^, with great judgment and invaiiable success-one bird being the active pursuer, while the other 
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kept in reserve at a distance of from forty to fifty yards. If the hare, by a sudden tiira,\^^0ed hiaiss^ 
from his most pressing enemy, the second bird Instantly took .up the chase, and thus thinr 

victim from having the slightest respite. He had, also, remark^ the eagles whilst engage^ jo, fishing. 
They chose a small ford upon the rivulet which connects Glencullen with GlanduUah, andjK posted on 
each side, they waited patiently for the salmon to pass over. Their watch was nev^ fruitm^s8 ; and 
many a salmon, in its transit from the sen to the lake, was transferred from its native element t^ik^^e 
wild eyry in the Alpine cliflf that beetles over the romantic waters of Glenoullen. 

*' The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 

Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 

Loss cruel chase to each assigned. 

The falcon, poised on soaring wing. 

Watches the wild duck by the spring ; 

The slow-hound makes the fox’s lair. 

The greyhound presses on the hare ; 

The eagle pounces on the lamb. 

The wolf devours the heecy dam ; 

E’en tiger fell, and sullen bear, 

Their likeness and their lineage spare; 

Man only mars kind nature’s plan, 

' And turns the fierce pursuit on man.” 

Scott. 

There is a peculiarity in the vocal organs of birds, as well as, id some, of the instinct to migrate, 
which may here be noticed. In man, and most of the warm-blooded animals, the larynx or vocal-box 
forms a protuberance in the front of the throat ; but in birds, the same organ is placed at the bottom of 
the neck, instead of at the top. With regard to the habit of migrating from one country to another, 
we find it strong in the swift, which, to avoid heat, conceals itself in the middle of the day, and 
only makes its appearance in mornings and evenings. Its early migration from England may, probably, 
be caused by the heat ; as Buffbn says, ir.^tead of warmer, it seeks colder climates. In reference 
to the house-swallow, it usually remains in England till October, and is stated to pass the winter 
in Africa. If this is the case, its object in migrating is heat in place of cold. “ It is remarkable,” says 
the Reverend William Kirby, in his work On the Potver^ Wisdom, and Goodness of God, “ that the birds 
of this tribe (swallows), when they visit us in the spring, return to their old haunts. Dr. Jenner 
ascertained this by cutting off two claws from the foot of a certain number, several of which were found 
in the following year ; and one was met with after the expiration of seven. The instinct that directs 
these little beings so unerringly across continents and oceans, and leads them to their native clime, 
is wonderful, and inexplicable under any other principle than that of Divine superintendence.” 
Viellot says that all the swallows do not leave the warm countries to which they resort for the sake 
of their being more congenial to their temperaments ; but that one portion of them migrates, 
while another remains, throughout the year, in Egypt, Ethiopia, and other tropical countries and 
islands. 

“ But besides the birds that visit England during the more genial part of the year, and add 
so greatly to the beauty and music of our groves in spring and summer, there are others, and those a 
numerous tribe, that wing hither their way when the reign of winter has commenced. The most 
plentiful of these are the birds which the Author of Nature has fitted to disport themselves and 
seek their food in the water, or which frequent humid or watery places. When the Arctic seas, 
and lakes and rivers, present an unbroken field of impenetrable ice, the various web-footed birds, 
the swans, and geese and ducks, and divers and coots, and an infinity of others, forming their 
angular, and sometimes triangular phalanxes, each in turn taking the lead, and first cutting the air, fiy 
off, olten at a great height, to seek in more southern climates, not a region devoid of the usual 
concomitants of winter, frost and snow, but when their rigours are mitigated, so as to afford to these 
creatures the means of life. Now, also, the waders, usually distinguished by their long legs and long 
beaks, as the woodcock, the curlew, and the snipes, leave their native marshes and haunts to seek others 
whose frozen, or partially frozen, morasses afford them a supply of the worms and vermides, or similar 
animals that form their usual nutriment. . . . Thus we see the change of seasons brings with it a 
change in the winged inhabitants of every country ; and the winter immigration of a vast variety 
of birds, fit for food and other useful purposes, makes up, in some degree, for the summer or autumnd 
emigration of those which, being constantly before odr eyes, moving in every direction, and rendering 
vocal every grove or tree, and even the very heavens, mitdlrtain our senses of seeing and hearing in a 
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iMOtt d^iglitlbl mumet, Tlitis, all countries partake, in some degree, by this shifting scene of 
Miiinal 1^, of tile same blessings and pleasures derived from thei same instruments.*' 

The instinct of migrating in bir^ suggests a few words on the all-pervading principle of heat, 
without which the earth would be little more than a barren waste. It is to this principle that we arc 
mostly, if not altogethm*, indebted for the comforts and pleasures we enjoy. Our very being depends 
upon its presence, whilst it stimulates the growth and motion of all the beauty and fertility with which, 
in the spring, tiie summer, and the autumn, we behold ourselves surrounded. It is the means by 
which our granaries and store-houses are filled with the fruits of the earth, making provision for 
us through the winter, when the soil is bound up in cold, and the waters are covered with ice and snow ; 
when the vegetable world is overcome by a universal torpor ; when the ground is bare, and the forest is 
leafiess ; when the atmosphere is keen to biting, and the skies loaded with gloom. It may be called the 
Benefactor of Providence, as it is everywhere present. It is not only within us, but everywhere around 
us, producing the infinite varieties which are found in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. It is by it, artificially produced, that we are enabled to manufacture the tools and implements 
of art, science, and domestic life. It is by its means that we cook our food, thereby, in many instances, 
imparting to it not only a fine flavour, but additional nourishment ; and it is by it that we are warmed 
in wiuter, and vivified in summer. Yet its cause is still a mystery. We are fully aware of its effects, 
which have been collected and generalised with great industry, skill, and judgment. Indeed, so 
completely or perfectly has this been done, that the facts ascertained may be said to form a complete 
science, the study of which is not only highly interesting and useful, but indispensable to all who would 
devote themselves to an investigation of the beautiful phenomena of the material world. 

Nocturnal life is another feature of animated nature, which must not here be left unnoticed; 
and Humboldt, in his Views of Nature^ furnishes us with a description of it in South America, so vivid 
and interesting, that we cannot resist the temptation we feel to quote at large from his volume. This, 
however, would be taking too great a liberty, so we will content ourselves with the following passages. 
He is sailing in a narrow canoe, on the bosom of the Orinoco. “ On leaving the Island del Diamante, 
w'here the Zambos, who speak Spanish, cultivate the sugar-cane, we entered into a grand and wild 
domain of nature. The air was filled with countless flamingoes, and other water-fowl, which seemed 
to stand forth from the blue sky like a dark cloud, in ever- varying outlines. The bed of the river had 
here contracted to less than 1,000 feet, and formed a perfectly straight canal, which was inclosed 
on both sides by thick woods. The margin of the forest presents a singular spectacle. In front of 
the almost impenetrable wall of colossal trunks of Catsalpinia^ Cedrela, and Desmanthus, there rises, 
with the greatest regularity, on the sandy bank of the river, a low hedge of sanso, only four feet high : 
it consists of a small shrub, Hermesia Caslanifolia^ which forms a new genus of the family of 
Euphorbiacea. A few slender, thorny palms, called by the Spaniards Piritu and Corizo, stand close 
alongside ; the whole resembling a trimmed garden-hedge, with gate-like openings at considerable 
distances from each other, formed, undoubtedly, by the large four-footed animals of the forests, for 
convenient access to the river. At sunset, and more particularly at break of day, the American tiger, 
the tapir, and the peccary may be seen coming forth from these openings, accompanied by their 
young, to give them drink. "When they are disturbed by a passing Indian canoe, and are about to 
retreat into the forest, they do not attempt to rush violently through these hedges of sanso, but 
proceed deliberately along the bank, between the hedge and the river, affording the traveller the 
gratification of watching their motions for, sometimes, four or five hundred paces, until they disappear 
through the nearest opening. During a seventy-four days’ almost uninterrupted river navigation of 
1,520 miles up the Orinoco, to the neighbourhood of its sources, and along the Cassiquiare and the 
^lio Negro — during the whole of which time we were confined to a narrow canoe — the same spectacle 
presented itself to our view at many different points, and, I may add, always with renewed excitement. 
There came to drink, bathe, or fish, groups of creatures belonging to the most opposite species of 
animals; the larger mammalia, with many-coloured herons, palamedeas, and the proudly strutting 
curassow. ‘ It is here as in paradise,’ remarked, with pious air, our steersman, an old Indian, who 
had been brought up in the house of an ecclesiastic. But the gentle peace of the primitive golden 
age does not reign in the paradise of these American animals ; they stand apart, watch, and avoid 
each other. The capj'bara, a cavy (or river-hog) throe or four feet long (a colossal repetition of the 
common Brazilian cavy), is devoured in the river by the crocodile, and on the shore by the tiger. 
It runs so badly, that we were frequently able to overtake and capture several from among the 
numerous herds. 

** Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we passed the night, as usual, in the open 
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kept in reserve at a distance of from forty to fifty yards. If the hare, by a sudden tunit^Afreed himself 
from his most pressing enemy, the second bird instantly took up the chase, and thus presented thmr 
victim from having the slightest respite. He had, also, remark^ the ef^les whilst engag(M||m in fishing. 
They chose a small ford upon the rivulet which connects Glencullen with GlanduUah, andJIL posted on 
each side, they waited patiently for the salmon to pass over. Their watch was never fruitmU oM ; and 
many a salmon, in its transit from the sea to the lake, was transferred from its native element iWiii^the 
wild eyry in the Alpine cliff that beetles over the romantic waters of Glencullen, ^ 

The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Bespect the brethren of their birth ; 

Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 

Less cruel chase to each assigned* 

The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 

Watches the wild duck by the spring; 

The slow-hound makes the fox’s lair, 

The greyhound presses on the hare ; 

The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the heecy dam ; 

E'en tiger fell, and sullen bear, 

Their likeness and their lineage spare; 

Man only mars kind nature’s plan, 

And turns the fierce pursuit on znan.” 

ScO'fT. 

There is a peculiarity in the vocal organs of birds, as well as, iu some, of the instinct to migrate, 
which may here be noticed. In man, and most of the warm-blooded animals, the larynx or vocal-box 
forms a protuberance in the front of the throat ; but in birds, the same organ is placed at the bottom of 
the neck, instead of at the top. With regard to the habit of migrating from one country to another, 
we find it strong in the swift, which, to avoid heat, conceals itself in the middle of the day, and 
only makes its appearance in mornings and evenings. Its early migration from England may, probably, 
be caused by the heat ; as Buffon says, :?istead of warmer, it seeks colder climates. In reference 
to the house-swallow, it usually remains in England till October, and is stated to pass the winter 
in Africa. If this is the case, its object in migrating is heat in place of cold. “ It is remarkable,” says 
the Reverend William Kirby, in his work On tite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, “ that the birds 
of this tribe (swallows), when they visit us in the spring, return to their old haunts. Dr. Jenner 
ascertained this by cutting off two claws from the foot of a certain number, several of which were found 
in the following year ; and one was met with after the expiration of seven. The instinct that directs 
these little beings so unerringly across continents and oceans, and leads them to their native clime, 
is wonderful, and inexplicable under any other principle than that of Divine superintendence.” 
Viellot says that all the swallows do not leave the warm countries to which they resort for the sake 
of their being more congenial to their temperaments ; but that one portion of them migrates, 
while another remains, throughout the year, in Egypt, Ethiopia, and other tropical countries and 
islands. 

“ But besides the birds that visit England during the more genial part of the year, and add 
so greatly to the beauty and music of our groves in spring and summer, there are others, and those a 
numerous tribe, that wing hither their way when the reign of winter has commenced. The most 
plentiful of these are the birds which the Author of Nature has fitted to disport themselves and 
seek their food in the water, or which frequent humid or watery places. When the Arctic seas, 
and lakes and rivers, present an unbroken field of impenetrable ice, the various web-footed birds, 
the swans, and geese and ducks, and divers and coots, and an infinity of others, forming their 
angular, and sometimes triangular phalanxes, each in turn taking the lead, and first cutting the air, fly 
off, often at a great height, to seek in more southern climates, not a region devoid of the usual 
concomitants of winter, frost and snow, but when their rigours are mitigated, so as to afford to these 
creatures the means of life. Now, also, the waders, usually distinguished by their long legs and long 
beaks, as the woodcock, the curlew, and the snipes, leave their native marshes and haunte to seek others 
whose frozen, or partially frozen, morasses afford them a supply of the worms and vermicles, or similar 
animals that form their usual nutriment. . . . Thus we see the change of seasons brings with it a 
change in the winged inhabitants of every country ; and the winter immigration of a vast variety 
of birds, fit for food and other useful purposes, makes up, in some degree, for the summer or autumnid 
emigration of those which, being constantly before our eyes, moving in every direction, and rendering 
vocal every grove or tree, and even the very heavens, entertain our senses of seeing and hearing in a 
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«Mtt ddightfel mmmest. Thus, ako, all countries partake, in some degree, by this shifting scene of 
animal life, of tiie Same Uesdngs and pleasures derived from the same instruments.” 

The instinct of migrating in bir^ suggests a few words on the all-pervading principle of heat, 
without which the earth would be little more than a barren waste. It is to this principle that we are 
mostly, if not altogether, indebted for the comforts and pleasures we enjoy. Our very being depends 
upon its presence, whilst it stimulates the growth and motion of all the beauty and fertility with which, 
in the spring, the summer, and the autumn, we behold ourselves surrounded. It is the means by 
which our granaries and store-houses are filled with the fruits of the earth, making provision for 
us through the winter, when the soil is bound up in cold, and the waters are covered with ice and snow ; 
when the vegetable world is overcome by a universal torpor ; when the ground is bare, and the forest is 
leafiess ; when the atmosphere is keen to biting, and the skies loaded with gloom. It may be called the 
Benefactor of Providence, as it is everywhere present. It is not only within us, but everywhere around 
us, producing the infinite varieties which are found in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. It is by it, artificially produced, that we are enabled to manufacture the tools and implements 
of art, science, and domestic life. It is by its means that we cook our food, thereby, in many instances, 
imparting to it not only a fine flavour, but additional nourishment ; and it is by it that we are warmed 
in wipter, and vivified in summer. Yet its cause is still a mystery. We are fully aware of its effects, 
which have been collected and generalised with great industry, skill, and judgment. Indeed, so 
completely or perfectly has this been done, that the facts ascertained may be said to form a complete 
science, the study of which is not only highly interesting and useful, but indispensable to all who would 
devote themselves to an investigation of the beautiful phenomena of the material world. 

Nocturnal life is another feature of animated nature, which must not here be left unnoticed: 
and Humboldt, in his Viem of Nature, furnishes us with a description of it in South America, so vivid 
and interesting, that we cannot resist the temptation we feel to quote at large from his volume. This, 
however, would be taking too great a liberty, so we will content ourselves with the following passages. 
He is sailing in a narrow canoe, on the bosom of the Orinoco. “ On leaving the Island del Diamante, 
where the Zambos, who speak Spanish, cultivate the sugar-cane, we entered into a grand and wild 
domain of nature. The air was filled with countless flamingoes, and other water-fowl, which seemed 
to stand forth from the blue sky like a dark cloud, in ever- varying outlines. The bed of the river had 
here contracted to less than 1,000 feet, and formed a perfectly straight canal, which was inclosed 
on both sides by thick woods. The margin of the forest presents a singular spectacle. In front of 
the almost impenetrable wall of colossal trunks of Cmsalpinia, Cedrela, and Desmanthus, there rises, 
with the greatest regularity, on the sandy bank of the river, a low hedge of sanso, only four feet high : 
it consists of a small shrub, Hermesia Castanifolia, which forms a new genus of the family of 
Euphorbiacece, A few slender, thorny palms, called by the Spaniards Piritu and Corizo, stand close 
alongside; the whole resembling a trimmed garden-hedge, with gate-like openings at considerable 
distances from each other, formed, undoubtedly, by the large four-footed animals of the forests, for 
convenient access to the river. At sunset, and more particularly at break of day, the American tiger, 
the tapir, and the peccary may be seen coming forth from these openings, accompanied by their 
young, to give them drink. When they are disturbed by a passing Indian canoe, and are about to 
retreat into the forest, they do not attempt to rush violently through these hedges of sanso, but 
proceed deliberately along the bank, between the hedge and the river, affording the traveller the 
gratification of watching their motions for, sometimes, four or five hundred paces, until they disappear 
through the nearest opening. During a seventy-four days’ almost uninterrupted river navigation of 
1,620 miles up the Orinoco, to the neighbourhood of its sources, and along the Cassiquiare and the 
Ilio Negro— .during the whole of which time we were confined to a narrow canoe — the same speetacle 
presented itself to our view at many different points, and, I may add, always with renewed excitement. 
There came to drink, bathe, or fish, groups of creatures belonging to the most opposite species of 
animals; the larger mammalia, with many-coloured herons, palamedeas, and the proudly strutting 
curassow, ‘ It is here as in paradise,' remarked, with pious air, our steersman, an old Indian, who 
had been brought up in the house of an ecclesiastic. But the gentle peace of the primitive golden 
age does not reign in the paradise of these American animals ; they stand apart, watch, and avoid 
each other. The capybara, a cavy (or river-hog) three or four feet long (a colossal repetition of the 
common Brazilian cavy), is devoured in the river by the crocodile, and on the shore by the tiger. 
It runs so badly, that we were frequently able to overtake and capture several from among the 
numerous herds. 

** Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we passed the night, as usual, in the open 
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air, on a sandy flat, on the bank of the Apure, skirted by the impenetrable forest We had some 
difficulty in finding dry wood to kindle the fires, with which it is here customary to surround the 
bivouac, as a safeguard against the attacks of the jaguar. The air was bland and soft, and the moon 
shone brightly. Several crocodiles* approached the bank ; and 1 have observed that fire attracts these 
creatures, as it does our crabs, and many other aquatic animals. The oars of our boats were fixed 
upright in the ground, to support our hammocks. Deep stillness prevailed, only broken, at intervals, 
by the blowing of the fresh-water dolphins,! which are peculiar to the river net-work of the Orinoco ; 
as, according to Colebrooke, they are also to the Ganges, as high up the river as Benares: they 
followed each other in long tracks. 

** After eleven o’clock, such a noise began in the contiguous forest, that, for the remainder of the 
night, all sleep was impossible. The wild cries of animals rung through the woods. Among the many 
voices which resounded together, the Indians could only recognise those which, after short pauses, 
were heard singly. There was the monotonous, plaintive cry of the aluates (howling monkeys) ; the 
whining, flute-like notes of the small sapajous ; the grunting murmur of the striped, nocturnal ape, 
which I was the first to describe ; the fitful roar of the great tiger ; the cuguar, or maneless American 
lion ; the peccary ; the sloth ; and a host of parrots, parraquas, and other pheasant-like birds. 
Whenever the tigers approached the edge of the forest, our dog, which before had barked incessantly, 
came howling to seek protection under the hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger resounded 
from the branches of a tree, and was then always accompanied by the plaintive, piping tones of the 
apes, endeavouring to escape from the pursuit. 

** If one asks the Indians why such a continuous noise is heard on certain nights, they answer, with 
a smile, that * the animals are rejoicing in the beautiful moonlight, and celebrating the return of the 
full moon.’ To me, the scene appeared rather to be owing to an accidental, long-continued, and 
gradually increasing conflict among the animals. Thus, for instance, the jaguar will pursue the 
peccaries and the tapirs, which, densely crowded together, burst through the barrier of the tree-like 
shrubs which oppose their flight. Terrified at the confusion, the monkeys on the tops of the trees 
join their cries with those of the larger animals. This arouses the tribes of birds which build their 
nests in communities, and suddenly the >vaole animal world is in a state of commotion. Further 
experience taught us, that it was by no means always the festival of moonlight that disturbed the 
stillness of the forest ; for we observed that the voices were loudest during violent storms of rain, 
or when the thunder echoed, or the lightning flashed through the depth of the woods. The good- 
natured Franciscan monk, who (notwithstanding the fever from which he had been suffering for many 
months) accompanied us through the cataracts of Atures and Maypures to San Carlos, on the Rio Negro, 
and to the Brazilian coast, used to say, when apprehensive of a storm at night, * May Heaven grant a 
quiet night both to us and to the wild beasts of the forest !’ 

** A singular contrast to the scenes I have here described, and which I had repeated opportunities 
of witnessing, is presented by the stillness which reigns within the tropics at the noontide of a day 
unusually sultry. At the narrows of Barrguan the Orinoco forms for itself a passage through the 
western part of the mountains of the Parime. That which is called, at this remarkable pass, a Narrow, 
is, however, a basin nearly 5,700 feet in breadth. With the exception of an old withered stem of 
Aubletia, and a new Apocinea, the barren rocko were only covered with a few silvery croton shrubs. 
A thermometer observed in the shade, but brought within a few inches of the lofty mass of granite 
rock, rose to more than 122° Fahrenheit. All distant objects had wavy, undulating outlines, the optical 
eflect of the mirage. Not a breath of air moved the dust-like sand. The sun stood in the zenith ; and 
the efiulgence of light poured upon the river, and which, owing to a gentle ripple of the waters, was 
brilliantly reflected, gave additional distinctness to the red haze which veiled the distance. All the 
rocky mounds and naked boulders were covered with large thick-scaled iguanas, gecko-lizards, and 
spotted salamanders. Motionless, with uplifted heads and widely-extended mouths, they seemed 
to inhale the heated air with ecstasy. The larger animals, at such times, take refuge in the deep 

* The txvA crocodile is found in the river Nile, but by no means in such plenty as in the times of the Pharaohs. The species 
which is domesticated by the priests, and magnificently provided for in a temple at Memphis, was of a green colour. It was an object 
of profound worship, called a god, and embalmed when it died. On the other hand, the alMgator is exclusively found in America ; and 
instead of having an uninterrupt^ series of teeth round both jaws, as in the crocodile, the fourth tooth of the under jaw shuts into a 
corresponding socket in the upper one. This law is so universal, that any person, by remembering this fact, may with certainty 
distinguish the one from the other. 

t These are not sea-dolphins, which, like some species of Pleuroneetee (flat fish, which invariably have both eyes on one side of the 
body), ascend the rivers to a great distance-^as, for instance, the linmnde, which is found as far inland as Orleans. Some forms of 
sea-fiisb, as the dolphin and skate, are met with in the great rivers of both continents. The fresh-water dolphin of the Apure and the 
Orinoco differs specifically from ^e DdpKi/Mis OangoHetu, as well as froiri all sea-dolphins.— -iirofs to Hwnboldt'e Fteios of Natwo. 
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leofism of forest ; the nestle beneath the foliage of the trees, or in the clefts of the rocks : 

'j ttjqwent stillness of nature, we listen closely for the faintest tones, we detect a dull, 
inufflecl sound, a bumng and humming of insects close to the earth, in the lower strata of the 
atn^sp ere. Eve^thing proclaims a world of active organic forces. In every shrub, in the cracked 

perforated ground inhabited by hymenopterous insects, life is everywhere audibly 
manifest It is one of the many voices of nature revealed to the pious and susceptible spirit of man.” Thus 
in ^ places there is life. There are, probably, 600 species of quadrupeds on the globe, and every 
species contains many millions of individuals ; it certainly is so with some. For example, of birds 
it IS thought there are 4,000 species ; of fishes, 2,500 ; of reptiles, 700 ; and more than 44,000 different 
kinds of insects, besides thousands upon thousands of species altogether invisible to the eye. 

In passing from birds to botany, it gives us pleasure to reflect on the extent of the means, and the 
multiplicity of the sources, from which the student of nature can gather his enjoyments. In considering 
the infinite number of plants, united b y the most intimate affinities, yet every one distinct from its 
congener, it is impossible not to be solemnly impressed with the magnificence of the design of the 
Supreme Being in giving both variety and union to His works, of which, in the arrangements of plants, 
we get a glimpse ; although, in the detail, these form but an inconsiderable portion of His benign care. In 
the aggregate. Nature exhibits an unbroken chain, so admirably linked together as to form a perfect 
piece of unity. The links of this chain, so to speak, are examined separately, and comparisons made 
between them, so as to discover what differences may exist among them. When, however, we reflect 
upon the fact, that all creation is comprehended under one regularly graduated whole ; that it shows 
us, in regular gradations, a progressive development, from the lowest condition of inorganic matter up 
to man, the most perfect of animated beings; how impossible does it seem to us to trace these 
gradations, and almost invisible distinctions, which lead from one living creature to another, as we rise 
in the scale of creation ! The faculties of man are inadequate to the task of comprehending all the 
Jaws of nature ,* but the outline of her works being more obvious, falls within the reach of his capacity. 
The index to her operations may easily be perused, although the details frequently appear in strange 
and incomprehensible characters. The whole may be seen, as observed by Maund, composed of an 
alphabet of simple elements — elements which combine into matter as letters into words; matter 
combines into beings as words into sentences ; and again, as series of sentences make chapters, so 
series of beings constitute classes ; and of these the incomprehensible book of creation is completed 
and perfected by the hand of the original Lawgiver. We see an infinite variety everywhere. 
We sometimes look into the effect, and discover the agent by which this was produced, when the 
human mind is, too frequently, satisfied. True philosophy would pursue the subject still further ; 
and thus we should not stop short of the admiration of Divine power, and humiliation of our 
own wisdom, which is becoming our present state of dependence — a dependence, notwithstanding, 
under which all may so freely enjoy the boundless riches and beauty everywhere presented to their 
contemplation. 

Of the many beautiful objects that adorn the earth, there is not one of them possessed of more 
beauty and gracefulness than a tree. An oak, with its tortuous and gnarled branches ; an elm, with its 
lofty mass of cloud-like foliage, are both objects of extreme beauty when clothed in the luxuriance of a 
rich and sunny summer. Even in winter the forest teems with beauty. Although there is then 
scarcely a weed to be seen upon the exposed patches of ground, still may be observed many a sweet and 
lowly green wildling, lifting its modest head under their friendly shelter. At such periods the 
diminutive white flower of the common chickweed, and the lively green of the dog’s mercury, are 
invested with charms which might not unlikely be passed unheeded by, amidst the profuse luxuriance 
of summer; but which are then extremely refreshing to the sight. The handsome clusters of crowned 
seeds twined by some stray clematis over, perhaps, a wild rose-bush, whose boughs, though denuded 
of leaves, are hanging with vermilion hips ; the ivy arranged in its dark-green suit, covered with smooth 
berries, for buttons, clinging round the unbending branch of the old oak, and the mistletoe of Druidical 
memory, embracing the wild plum-tree, are all objects capable of giving delight to the naturalist, or the 
lover of nature. The privet too, preserving its covering through the winter, is adorned with its shining 
black fruit, over which the crimson berries of the nightshade still depend, and tempt only to betray. 
Then there is “ the lady of the woods,” as Coleridge calls the birch-tree, the boughs of which are 
pointed with the most delicate catkins, and bend so gracefully that one would think they had been 
fashioned in an hour when nature was kind and prodigal of beautiful forms. Then there is the hazel- 
tree the butcher’s-broom. and the prickly holly-bush, with its smooth leaves of glancing green, from 
anong which appear clusters of coral berries, Uke red-coated riflemen amidst the thick shrubbery of a 
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primeval forest. The oak, too, may still have some leaves lingering upon it, tinted with the gamboge 
of autumn, or the sienna, which indicates a further state of decay ; its massive stem covered with 
emerald moss, and its wide-spreading branches, heedless alike of the cold, the snow, and the tempest, 
stretching themselves protectingly over the lowly plant-life that may be still in existence beneath them. 
From year to year, this pride of the English forest may be the object of examination from our boyhood to 
our old age, and we shall be able to discern no impression made upon it by the hand of time. Its leaves 
may look a little darker, and its trunk a little more blackened ; but that is all. It is as strong, and as 
free from being affected by the elements of decay in our ^e, as it was in our childhobd. 

Whatever may be the grandeur which we see in the forests of the north, or the temperate zone, 
it cannot compare with that which meets us in the region of the tropics. Tropical America is the 
sphere of gigantic vegetation. It is there that Nature clothes the earth with a luxuriance of verdure, 
u richness of vegetation, and an exuberance of arboreous giants to which colder latitudes can present 
no parallel. “ In the cold north,” says Humboldt in a fine spirit of admiration, ** the bark of trees is 
covered only with dry lichens and mosses ; while, beneath the tropics, the cymbidium, and the fragrant 
vanilla, adorn the trunks of the anacardias and the gigantic fig-tree. The fresh green of the pothos 
leaves, and of the dracontias, contrast with the many-coloured blossoms of the OrchidcB ; climbing 
bauhinias, passion-flowers, and golden-flowered banisterias encircle every tree of the forest. Delicate 
blossoms unfold themselves from the roots of the Tkeobroma, and from the thick and rough bark of the 
CrescevUa and Gustavia. Amid this luxuriant abundance of flowers and foliage — amid this exuberant 
and tangled web of creeping plants, it is often difficult for the naturalist to recognise the stems to which 
the various leaves and blossoms belong. A single tree adorned with Paullinias, Btgnonias, and Dendrobias, 
forms a group of plants which, separated from each other, would cover a considerable space of ground. 
In the tropics plants are more succulent, of a paler green, and have larger and more glossy leaves than 
in the northern regions. Social plants, which give such a character of uniformity to European 
vegetation, are almost wholly absent in the equatorial zone. Trees, almost twice as high as our oaks, 
there bloom with flowers as large and splendid as our lilies. On the shady banks of the Magdalena 
river, in South America, grows a climbing Aristolochia, whose blossoms, measuring four feet in 
circumference, the Indian children sportively draw on their heads as caps. In the South Indian 
Archipelago, the flower of the Rafflesia is nearly three feet in diameter, and weighs above fourteen 
pounds. 

“ The extraordinary height to which not only individual mountains, but even whole districts, rise 
in tropical regions, and the consequent cold of such elevations, affords the inhabitant of the tropics a 
singular spectacle. For besides his own palms and bananas, he is surrounded by those vegetable 
forms which would seem to belong solely to northern latitudes. Cypresses, pines, and oaks ; barberry 
shrubs and alders (nearly allied to our own species), cover the mountain plains of Southern Mexico, 
and the chain of the Andes at the equator. Thus nature has permitted the native of the torrid zone 
to behold all the vegetable forms of the earth without quitting his own clime, even as are revealed to 
him the luminous worlds which spangle the firmament from pole to pole. These, and many other of 
the enjoyments which nature affords, are denied to the nations of the north. Many constellations, and 
many vegetable forms, including more especially the most beautiful productions of the earth (palms, 
tree-ferns, bananas, arborescent grasses, and delicately feathered mimosas), remain for ever unknown 
to them ; for the puny plants pent up in our hot-houses, give but a faint idea of the majestic 
vegetation of the tropics. But the rich development of our language, the glowing fancy of the poet, 
and the imitative art of the painter, afford us abundant compensation, and enable the imagination to 
depict, in vivid colours, the images of an exotic nature. In the frigid north, amid barren heaths, the 
solitary student may appropriate all that has been discovered in the most remote regions of the 
earth, and thus create within himself a world as free and imperishable as the spirit from which it 
emanates.” 

Of the amazing proficiency and variety of. nature in the vegetable kingdom, we are informed 
in a scientific illustration to the chapter in the Views of Nature, from which we have made the above 
quotation. There are three questions which suggest themselves, and which are to be carefully 
distinguished from each other. 1. How many species of plants have been described in printed works 

2. How many of those discovered — that is to say, included in herbariums — still remain undescribed ? 

3. How many species probably exist on the surface of the earth ? Murray’s edition of the Linneean 
system contains, including cryptogamic plants, only 10,042 species. Willdenow, in his edition of the 
Species Plantenm, from 1797 to 1807, has described as many as 17,467 species of phanerogamia, 
reckoning the Monandria to Poli/gamia Diceda, If to these we add 3,000 species of cryptogamic 
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plants, wa ahall bring the number, as given by Willdenow, to 20,000. More recent investigations 
have shown how this estimate of the species described, and of those preserved in herbariums, falls 
short of the truth. Robert Brown first enumerated above 37,000 phanerogamia ; and Humboldt, at that 
time, attempted to describe the distribution of 44,000 species of phanerogamic and cryptogamic plants 
over the different portions of the world already explored. “ If we consider how many new species have 
been described by travellers since that time (my expedition alone afforded 8,600 of the 6,800 collected 
species of equinoctial plants), and if we bear in mind that there are assuredly upwards of 26,000 
phanerogamic plants cultivated in all tite different botanical gardens, we shall soon see how much 
Becandolle’s estimate is below the truth. From our complete ignorance of the interior of South 
America (Mato-Grosso, Paraguay, the eastern declivity of the Andes, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and 
all the countries lying between the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Amazon, and Puruz), of Africa, 
of Madagascar and Borneo, and of Central and Eastern Asia, the idea involuntarily presents itself to 
the mind, that we are not yet acquainted with one-third, or probably even with one-fifth, part of 
the plants existing on the earth. Drdge has collected 7,092 phanerogamic species in South Africa 
alone; and he believes that the flora of that region consists of more than 11,000 phanerogamic 
species, seeing that, in Germany and Switzerland, on an equal area (192,000 square miles), Koch 
has described only 3,300, and Decandolle only 3,646 phanerogamia in France. I would here, also, 
instance the new genera, consisting partly of high forest trees, which are still being discovered in 
the neighbourhood of large commerci^ towns in the lesser Antilles, although they have been visited 
by Europeans for the last 300 years. Such considerations seem to verify the ancient myth of the 
Zend-Avesta, that * the creating primeval force called forth 120,000 vegetable forms from the sacred 
blood of the bull.’ ” 

In another comprehensive and valuable note on the same essay, we find it stated, that the forms 
of organic beings are dependent on each other. ** Such is the unity of nature, that these forms limit 
each other in obedience to laws which are probably connected with long periods of time. When we 
have ascertained the numbers of the species, on any particular part of the earth’s surface, belonging 
to one of the great families of the Glumaceat the Leguminosa, or the Composiia, we may, with some 
degree of probability, form approximative conclusions regarding the number of all the phanerogamia, 
as well as of the species belonging to the other families of plants, growing in the country. The number 
of the Cgperotdea determines that of the Composiia, and the number of the latter determines that 
of the Leguminosa ; and these estimates, moreover, enable us to ascertain in what classes and orders 
the floras of a country are still incomplete; teaching us what harvests may still be reaped in the 
respective families, if we guard against confounding together very different systems of vegetation. 

“ The comparison of the numerical proportions of families in the different zones which have, as 
yet, been well explored, has led us to a knowledge of the laws which determine the numerical increase 
or decrease of vegetable forms constituting a natural family, in proceeding from the equator to the 
poles, when compared, for instance, with the whole mass of phanerogamia peculiar to each zone. We 
must here have regard, not only to the direction, but also to the rapidity or measure of the increase. 
We see the denominator of the fraction, which expresses the ratio, increase or diminish. Thus, for 
instance, the beautiful family of the Leguminosce, diminishes in proportion as it recedes from the 
equinoctial zone to the north pole. If we find its ratio for the torrid zone (from 0“ to 10° of 
latitude) ^th, we shall have for the part of the temperate zone (lying between 45° and 52°) ^th, and 
for the frigid zone (between 67“ and 70° lat.) only .^th. The direction followed by the great family 
of the Leguminosa (viz., increase towards the equator) is also that of the Jiubiuceae, the Euphorbiacea:, 
and especially the Malvocea. On the other hand, the Graminea and J uncacea (the latter more 

than the former), the Ericea and Amentace<e, diminish towards the torrid zone. The CompoailcB, 
Labiates, Umhellifera, and Cruciferes, diminish from the temperate zone towards the pole and the 
equator, and the two latter families most rapidly in the direction of the equatorial region ; whilst in 
the temperate zone, the CrucifercB are three times more abundant in Europe than in the United 
States of North America. In Greenland, the Labiates are reduced to only one species, and the 
UmhelUfercB to two ; while the whole number of the phanerogamia still amounts, according to 
Hornemann, to 315 species.” 

Respect for, and the study of, the works of creation have a tendency to make us both wiser 
and happier, and lead us to the contemplation of the Omniscient Dispenser of the objects we admire. 
If the internal structure of the perfect animal, and that of the perfect vegetable, are examined with 
care, and the manner in which both are fed and nourished minutely observed, it will be found that 
a remarkable resemblance exists between them in the organs of circulation, respiration, and digestion. 
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They both display the most striking property of organised beings, as distinguishing them from dead 
inorganised matter—that of internal nourishmefit and growth. They take into themsekes dead and 
foreign substances, and within their own organs metamorphose them into different substances ; throw 
off from themselves such as are not required for the support of their being, and expose the rest to the 
air, to breathe upon them, and then select from them one portion to supply the waste of the body, 
another for the growth, and thus form out o^ them all the varied substances which go to make the 
perfect animal as well as the perfect plant. 

As the word mture has frequently been used in this essay, it may not be amiss, in this place, to 
show how it has been defined by philosophers and learned men. Maund remarks, ** that we see a 
beautiful and infinite variety everywhere presented to' us in the marks of nature ;** which implies that 
nature is an agent producing many objects, all working to some end. He further says, ** that man seeks 
for primary causes of this exuberant effect ; but if he forget the First Great Cause, on which all others 
depend, he is quickly surrounded by doubts and difficulties, and finds his reasoning degenerate into 
conjecture.** This is only saying that there is some •power different from nature, which was created by 
that power. Lamarck says that ** the life which we see in certain bodies, in some sort resembles nature, 
insomuch that it is not a being, but ah order of things animated by movement, which has, also, its 
power, its faculties, and which exercises them necessarily while it exists.** This is a materialistic theory. 
In analysing this theory, the Reverend William Kirby remarks, in his treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, ** that although nature, as defined by Lamarck, consists merely of abstract qualities, 
independent of any essence or being, and, therefore, can neither form anything, nor operate upon 
what is already formed ; yet would 1, by no means, be understood as contending that there are no 
inter-agents between God and the visible material world, by which he acts upon it, and, as it were, takes 
hold of it ; by which he has commenced, and still maintains, motion in it and its parts ; causing it to 
observe certain general and local laws, and upholds, in the whole and every part, those several powers 
and operations that have been thus produced ; that action and counter-action everywhere observable, 
by which all things are maintained in their places ; observe their regular motions and revolutions ; and 
exhibit all those phenomena that are produced under different circumstances. Whatever names 
philosophers have used to designate such powers, they have a real substance and being, and are a 
something that can act and operate, and impart a momentum.** This theory, then, indicates the 
existence of a God, a Creator of the universe, who acts by inter-agents, which are heat and cold—hoid 
Verulam*8 two hands of Nature. Thus what we call nature is the visible material world, as repre- 
sented by the earth, the ocean, the sky, and all things that live, move, and have their being, in con- 
nection with these magnificent objects. Pope says — 

“ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

It would appear, then, that a Supreme Power creates ; and Nature, an inferior power, produces ; 
and the abundance in which this is done fills the mind with wonder. Humboldt, in his investigations 
respecting the numerical laws of the distribution of vegetable forms, tells us that rich collections 
of the Natural History of Paris contained, in 1820, no fewer than above 56,000 species of phanerogamic 
and cryptogamic plants in the herbariums; 44,000 insects (considered below the actual number); 
25,000 species of fishes; 700 reptiles ; 500 mammalia; and 4,000 birds. Europe possesses about eighty 
mammalia; 400 birds; and thirty reptiles. There are, therefore, five times as many birds as 
mammalia in the northern temperate zone. In the southern temperate zone, the ratio of the 
mammalia strikingly agrees with that of birds, being as 1 : 4*3. As we proceed towards the torrid 
zone, birds and reptiles rise above the mammalia even to a greater extent. Some of these numbers 
have been greatly increased. “ According to the average estimates of several of the most distinguished 
entomologists, whose opinion I have been able to obtain, the number of insects at present described, 
or contained in collections without being described, may be stated as between 150,000 and 170,000 
species. The rich collection at Berlin contains fully 90,000, among which there are about 32,000 
beetles. Travellers have collected an immense quantity of plants, in remote regions, without bringing 
with them the insects living upon them, or in the neighbourhood. If, however, we limit these 
numerical estimates to a definite portion of the earth*s surface that has been the best explored in 
regard to its plants and insects — as, for instance, Europe— we find the ratio between the vital forms 
of phanerogamic plants and those of insects changed to such a d^ee, that while Europe counts 
scarcely 7,000 or 8,000 phanerogamic, more than three, times tiiat numW of European insects are. 
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lit present. Imown* Aoem^ing to the interesting contributions of my friend Dohm, in Stettin, more 
than 8,700 insects have already been oolleoted from the rich fauna of the neighbourhood, and yet 
there are still many Miero^L^doptera wanting; while the number of phanerogamia found there 
scarcely exceeds ItOOO. The insect fauna of Great Britain is estimated at 11,600. Such a 
preponderance of animal forms will appear less surprising when we remember that several of the 
large classes of insects live only on animal substances ; whilst others subsist on agaric plants (fungi), 
and even on those which are subterranean. Bomhyx Pint, the Pine Spider, the most destructive of all 
forest insects, is, according to Ratzeburg, infested by no less than thirty-live parasitical Ichnenmonida. 

. . . . It is an established fact, that if it were possible to ascertain completely, by observation, 

the number of species of the large phanerogamic families, we should, at the same time, obtain an 
approximate knowledge of the sum-total of all the phanerogamia on the surface of the earth (that 
is, the numbers included in every family). The more, therefore, we are enabled, by the progressive 
exploration of unknown districts, gradually to determine the number of species belonging to any 
one great family, the higher will be the gradual rise of the lowest limit, and the nearer we shall 
arrive at the solution of a great numerical vital problem, since the forms, in accordance with still 
unexplained laws of universal organism, reciprocally limit each other. But is the number of the 
organisms a constant number? Do not new vegetable forms spring from the ground after long 
intervals of time, whilst others become more and more rare, and finally disappear ? Geology confirms 
the latter part of this question, by means of the historical memorials of ancient terrestrial life. 
* In the primitive world,’ to use the expression of the intellectual Link, ‘ elements, remote from 
each other, blend together in wondrous forms, indicating, as it were, a higher degree of development 
and articulation in a future period of the world.* ” 

Before quitting this department of vegetable life, we must enter into the regions of the lofty 
palms and gigantic ferns ; the former distinguished by the characteristic title of “ kings among 
grasses.” Because of their great use to a large portion of the human family, palms take their place in 
the first rank of the vegetable kingdom ; yet have they, perhaps, of any trees the least attracted the 
notice of travellers. Up to the time of Linnaeus, only fifteen species had been described ; whilst 
the Peruvian travellers, Pavon and Ruiz, only added eight to that number. The additions made 
by Humboldt and his companion, Bonpland, consisted of twenty new species ; and they distinguished 
as many more without being able to procure their blossoms in a perfect state. Kunth, in 1841, was 
able to describe 356 species ; and now that number has been increased to 440 species. The reason 
assigned for the paucity of numbers ascertained in the species of this graceful plant, is the difficulty 
of reaching and procuring its blossoms, as most of its kind fiower only once a year ; and as this period, 
within the tropics, is usually about the months of January and February, few travellers are likely to 
be in its regions precisely at this season. The time of the blossoming of particular trees is not 
unfrequently limited to a few days, so that the traveller would require to be, in a measure, ubiquitous, 
after his arrival in the region of its growth, to possess himself of many of the blossoms with which 
the various species of palms are adorned. In an area of 32,000 square miles, there are often not more 
thau three or four species to be found. Who, therefore, can possibly simultaneously visit all the palm 
regions within the short season allowed for the blossoming of the plant ? In marshy or swampy places 
there are super-additional difficulties in the way of obtaining the blossoms. “ They who contemplate 
distant travels from Europe,” exclaims the great traveller we have already frequently quoted, “ for the 
purpose of investigating subjects of natural history, may picture to themselves visions of efficient shears 
and curved knives attached to poles, ready for securing anything that comes in their way ; also of boys 
who, obedient to their mandates, are prepared, with a cord attached to their feet, to climb the loftiest 
trees: but they must lay aside their hopes of performing such feats. Unfortunately, scarcely any one of 
these visions is ever realised ; while the flowers are almost unattainable, owing to the great height at 
which they grow. In the missionary settlements of the river net-work of Guina, the stranger finds 
himself amongst Indians, who, rendered rich and independent by their apathy, their poverty, and their 
barbarism, cannot be induced, either by money or presents, to deviate three steps from the regular 
path, supposing one to exist. This stubborn indifierence of the natives provokes the European so 
much the more, from his being continually a witness of the inconceivable agility with which they will 
climb any height when prompted by their own inclination — as, for instance, in the pursuit of a parrot, 
an iguana^i^r a monkey, which, wounded by their arrows, saves itself from falling by its prehensile 
♦ajl- In the month of January, the stems of the Palma Real (the Oreodoxia Regia of Bonpland and 
Humboldt) were covered with snow-white blossoms in all the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
Havanpah, and in the immediate vicinity of the city ; but although we efifered, for several days 
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They both display the most striking property of organised beings, as distinguishing them from dead 
inorganised matter — ^that of internal nourishment and growth. They take into themselres dead and 
foreign substances, and within their own organs metamorphose them into different substances ; throw 
off from themselves such as are not required for the support of their being, and expose the rest to the 
air, to breathe upon them, and then select from them one portion to supply the waste of the body, 
another for the growth, and thus form out o^ them all the varied substances which go to make the 
perfect animal as well as the perfect plant. 

As the word mture has frequently been used in this essay, it may not be amiss, in this place, to 
show how it has been defined by philosophers and learned men. Maund remarks, “ that we see a 
beautiful and infinite variety everywhere presented to' us in the rntyrks of nature which implies that 
nature is an agent producing many objects, all working to some end. He further says, ** that man seeks 
for primary causes of this exuberant effect ; but if he forget the First Great Cause, on which all others 
depend, he is quickly surrounded by doubts and difficulties, and finds his reasoning degenerate into 
conjecture.’* This is only saying that there is some pomer different from nature, which was created by 
that power. Lamarck says that ** the life which we see in certain bodies, in some sort resembles nature, 
insomuch that it is not a being, but ah order of things animated by movement, which has, also, its 
power, its faculties, and which exercises them necessarily while it exists.” This is a materialistic theory. 
In analysing this theory, the Reverend 'William Kirby remarks, in his treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, ** that although nature, as defined by Lamarck, consists merely of abstract qualities, 
independent of any essence or being, and, therefore, can neither form anything, nor operate upon 
what is already formed ; yet would 1, by no means, be understood as contending that there are no 
inter-agents between God and the visible material world, by which he acts upon it, and, as it were, takes 
hold of it ; by which he has commenced, and still maintains, motion in it and its parts ; causing it to 
observe certain general and local laws, and upholds, in the whole and every part, those several powers 
and operations that have been thus produced ; that action and counter-action everywhere observable, 
by which all things are maintained in their places ; observe their regular motions and revolutions ; and 
exhibit all those phenomena that are prodiv c^t. under different circumstances. Whatever names 
philosophers have used to designate such powers, they have a real substance and being, and are a 
something that can act and operate, and impart a momentum.” This theory, then, indicates the 
existence of a God, a Creator of the universe, who acts by inter-agents, which are heat and co/a?— -Lord 
Verulam’s two hands of Nature. Thus what we call nature is the visible material world, as repre- 
sented by the earth, the ocean, the sky, and all things that live, move, and have their being, in con- 
nection with these magnificent objects. Pope says — 

” All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood 5 
All partial evil, universal good.” 

It would appear, then, that a Supreme Power creates ; and Nature, an inferior power, produces ; 
and the abundance in which this is done fills the mind with wonder. Humboldt, in his investigations 
respecting the numerical laws of the distribution of vegetable forms, tells us that rich collections 
of the Natural History of Paris contained, in 1820, no fewer than above 58,000 species of phanerogamic 
and cryptogamic plants in the herbariums; 44,000 insects (considered below the actual number); 
25,000 species of fishes ; 700 reptiles ; 500 mammalia; and 4,000 birds. Europe possesses about eighty 
mammalia: 400 birds; and thirty reptiles. There arc, therefore, five times as many birds as 
mammalia in the northern temperate zone. In the southern temperate zone, the ratio of the 
mammalia strikingly agrees with that of birds, being as 1 : 4*3. As we proceed towards the torrid 
zone, birds and reptiles rise above the mammalia even to a greater extent. Some of these numbers 
have been greatly increased. ** According to the average estimates of several of the most distinguished 
entomologists, whose opinion I have been able to obtain, the number of insects at present described, 
or contained in collections without being described, may be stated as between 150,000 and 170,000 
species. The rich collection at Berlin contains fully 90,000, among which there are about 82,000 
beetles. Travellers have collected an immense quantity of plants, in remote regions, without bringing 
with them the insects living upon them, or in the neighbourhood. If, however, we limit these 
numerical estimates to a definite portion of the earth’s surface that has been the best explored in 
regard to its plants and insects-— as, for instance, Europe— we find the ratio between the vital forms 
of phanerogamic plants and those of insects changed to such a degree, that while Europe counts 
scarcely 7,000 or 8,000 phanerogamia, more than three times that numter of European insects are. 
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At present, known. Aoeording to tke interesting contributions of my friend Dohm, in Stettin, more 
tilfin 8,700 insects have already been collected from the rich fauna of the neighbourhood, and yet 
there are still many Micro-L^dopiera wanting; while the number of phanerogamia found there 
scarcely exceeds l^GOO. The insect fauna of Great Britain is estimated at 11,600. Such a 
preponderance of animal forms will appear less surprising when we remember that several of the 
large classes of insects live only on animal substances ; whilst others subsist on agaric plants (fungi), 
and even on those which are subterranean. Bomhyx Pini, the Pine Spider, the most destructive of all 
forest insects, is, according to Ratzeburg, infested by no less than thirty-five parasitical Ichnetmonida. 

. . . . It is an established fact, that if it were possible to ascertain completely, by observation, 
the number of species of the large phanerogamic families, we should, at the same time, obtain an 
approximate knowledge of the sum-total of all the phanerogamia on the surface of the earth (that 
is, the numbers included in every family). The more, therefore, we are enabled, by the progressive 
exploration of unknown districts, gradually to determine the number of species belonging to any 
one great family, the higher will be the gradual rise of the lowest limit, and the nearer we shall 
arrive at the solution of a great numerical vital problem, since the forms, in accordance with still 
unexplained laws of universal organism, reciprocally limit each other. But is the number of the 
organisms a constant number.^ Do not new vegetable forms spring from the ground after long 
intervals of time, whilst others become more and more rare, and finally disappear ? Geology confirms 
the latter part of this question, by means of the historical memorials of ancient terrestrial life. 
‘ In the primitive world,’ to use the expression of the intellectual Link, ‘ elements, remote from 
each other, blbnd together in wondrous forms, indicating, as it were, a higher degree of development 
and articulation in a future period of the world.’ ” 

Before quitting this department of vegetable life, we must enter into the regions of the lofty 
palms and gigantic ferns ; the former distinguished by the characteristic title of kings among 
grasses.” Because of their great use to a large portion of the human family, palms take their place in 
the first rank of the vegetable kingdom ; yet have they, perhaps, of any trees the least attracted the 
notice of travellers. Up to the time of Linnseus, only fifteen species had been described ; whilst 
the Peruvian travellers, Pavon and Ruiz, only added eight to that number. The additions made 
by Humboldt and his companion, Bonpland, consisted of twenty new species ; and they distinguished 
as many more without being able to procure their blossoms in a perfect state. Eunth, in 1841, was 
able to describe 356 species ; and now that number has been increased to 440 species. The reason 
assigned for the paucity of numbers ascertained in the species of this graceful plant, is the difficulty 
of reaching^and procuring its blossoms, as most of its kind flower only once a year ; and as this period, 
within the tropics, is usually about the months of January and February, few travellers are likely to 
be in its regions precisely at this season. The time of the blossoming of particular trees is not 
unfrequently limited to a few days, so that the traveller would require to be, in a measure, ubiquitous, 
after his arrival in the region of its growth, to possess himself of many of the blossoms with which 
the various species of j^alms a^ adorned. In an area of 32,000 square miles, there are often not more 
than three or four species to be found. Who, therefore, can possibly simultaneously visit all the palm 
regions within th» short season allowed for the blossoming of the plant ? In marshy or swampy places 
there are super-additional v^difficulties in the way of obtaining the blossoms. “ They who contemplate 
distant travels fnwn Europe,” exclaims the great traveller we have already frequently quoted, “ for the 
“purpose of investigating subjects of natural history, may picture to themselves visions of efiicient shears 
and curved knives attached to poles, ready for securing anything that comes in their way ; also of boys 
who, obedient to their mandates, are prepared, with a cord attached to their feet, to climb the loftiest 
trees: but they must lay aside their hopes of performing such feats. Unfortunately, scarcely any one of 
these visions is ever realised ; while the flowers are almost unattainable, owing to the great height at 
which they grow. In the missionary settlements of the river net-work of Guina, the stranger finds 
himself amongst Indians, who, rendered rich and independent by their apathy, their poverty, and their 
barbarism, cannot be induced, either by money or presents, to deviate three steps from the regular 
path, supnesing one to exist. This stubborn indifference of the natives provokes the European so 
much the more, from his being continually a witness of the inconceivable agility with which they will 
climb any height when prompted by their own inclination — as, for instance, in the pursuit of a parrot, 
an iguana, or a monkey, which, wounded by their arrows, saves itself from filling by its prehensile 
taU. Iiffhe month of January, the stems of the Palma Real (the Oreodoxia Regia of Bonpland and 
Humboldt) were covered with snow-white blossoms in all the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
Havanpah, and in the immediate vicinity of the ci^ ; but although we offered, for several days 
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running, a couple of piastres for a single spadix of the bermaphrodito Uoasoms, to every negro boy jro 
met in the streets of Regia and Guanarocoa, it was in vain ; finr, in the teoptee, bo frae man will 
ever undertake any labour, attended by fatigue, unless be is compelled to do so by hnperative 
necessity.” 

The palm is a plant of singular elegance and grace ; and, in the figurative language of Scripture, 
is frequently employed to indicate these qualities. The manner of its growth is very remarkable ; 
for, although some of the species attain to the height of the tallest of the forest trees, their structure 
difiers considerably from that of a tree properly so called. The leaves of the young plant spring 
immediately from the surface of the soil ; and it is not until several years have elapsed that any 
appearance of the stem presents itself. Another peculiarity is, that, after the steni is formed, it never 
increases in thickness, the growth being always upward, so that it is formed by the previous growth 
of the green portions of the plant ; and as the age of a tree is ascertained by the circle observable in 
a section of its trunk, so is the number of years of a palm’s existence counted by the scars left by 
the denudation of its annual circle of leaves. Laborde, in his magnificent work on Arabia Pelraa, 
thus speaks of a wild palm which he saw near Mount Sinai : — ** What appeared to me most worthy 
of notice was a palm-tree, in its natural state, which we found above Mount Sinai. The palm-tree 
is always represented with its summit pointed ; its leaves bent back, and spreading over its head, from 
whence gracefully hang dates as bright as coral; and we never imagine that all this elegance is 
produced by art, and that nature, less refined, has only attended to its preservation. Before us we 
saw the palm-tree as it had grown for many a year, forming a rampart of its perishing leaves ; and 
again coming to life, as it were, in the midst of its wreck. Neglected by the Arab of the desert, who 
considers all attempts at cultivation beneath his dignity, the palm-tree, at times, forms impenetrable 
forests; more frequently, however, it is found isolated near some fountain. It presents itself to 
the thirsty traveller like a friendly lighthouse, pointing out to him the spot where water is to be 
found to quench his thirst, and a charitable shade in which to repose.” 

Respecting that much-admired class of y>lants called ferns, we can do little more than state, that 
the conditions most favourable to their gr . vv Lti are those of a genial atmosphere, with plenty of aqueous 
vapour acting with great uniformity. These are found on the declivities and in the valleys of the 
Andes, where they flourish even so far south as New Zealand, Between the tropics, where, on the 
sides of the Cordilleras, climates are superimposed in strata, is found the true region of the fern, 
occupying a height of from 3,200 to 5,350 feet above the sea-level. In the Mexican highlands, and in 
South America, they are found rarely lower towards the plain than at a height of 1,280 feet. 
Arborescent ferns are first mentioned by the traveller Oviedo, who says that there are some whicli 
he classes with pine-trees ; for they grow as high and as thick. He also speaks of their growing 
mostly among the mountains (at Haiti), “ where there is much water.” 

There is a peculiarity in connection with the system of some plants, which, in a general introduction 
of this kind, must not be overlooked : we allude to the repose which these take, or the sleep into which 
they fall. In this we sec, that the alternate state of activity and rest, which seems to be absolutely 
necessary to preserve the body in health, and the mind in vigour, is not entirely restricted to sentient 
beings, but pervades the whole economy of nature, whether animate or inanimate. The term sleep, 
or state of rest, as applied to the vegetable kingdom, is used to denote a peculiar condition of many 
plants during the night ; and is shown by a change in their position, and often by a drooping or 
folding together of their leaves or leaflets. Thus when twilight steals upon the world, the lupin 
listlessly drops its slender fingers, as if to take its rest after the labours of the day ; while the four 
o’clock {Convolvulus Minor) shuts its azure eyelid in good time in the evening, to reopen it so soon as 
the sun is well above the horizon. In other plants, the leaves seem as if they would lean against their 
stems for the night. The circumstance which first attracted the notice of Linnaeus to this peculiarity 
in some plants, occurred in a species of water-lily (Lotus Ornithopodiordes), This plant being rare, was 
estimated highly by its owner ; and, a couple of blossoms appearing on it, the gardener was particularly 
charged to take care that no accident should happen to it until it was thoroughly watched. Other 
business drove it out of the mind of its possessor until the evening; but, when examined, not a 
blossom was to be seen upon it. On the third evening, a similar peculiarity was observed. It seemed 
strange ; but, after making a very minute search for the apparently lost blossoms, each was found 
concealed under three leaves, as if covered with a pent-house, protected from the air, and quite hidden 
from the sight. “ From this,” says the great Swedish naturalist, ** we may see that the structure 
of leaves is not fortuitous, but destined, by an Omniscient Creator, to answer some particular end.” 

Here, however, let us ask what is the great object of the vegetable wealth of earth ? The 
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tetJbrifMit—to give pleumre, food, clothing, and protection to animal life. In Whewell's Bridge- 
motet TreatiMt there are aome comprehensive passages on this very point ; and as they are not too long 
for quotation, we will here avail ourselves of them. The adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegetables 
to emry climate has, we cannot but believe, a reference to' the intention that the human race should 
be diffused over the whole globe. But this end is not answered by indigenous vegetables alone ; and in 
the variety of vegetables capable of being cultioated with advantage in various countries, we conceive 
that we find evidence of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic life to the system of the 
elements. The cultivated vegetables which form the necessaries or luxuries of human life, are each 
confined within limits narrow when compared with the whole surface of the earth ; yet almost every 
part of the earth’s surface is capable of being abundantly covered with one kind or other of these 
(.^ the Sahara and other deserts). When one class fails another appears in its place. Thus corn, wine, 
and oil have each its boundaries. Wheat extends through the old continental world, from England to 
Thibet ; but it stops soon in going northwards, and is not found to succeed in the west of Scotland ; 
nor does it thrive better in the torrid zone than in the polar regions. Within the tropics, wheat, 
barley, and oats are not cultivated, except in situations considerably above the level of the sea ; the 
inhabitants of those countries having other species of grain, or other food. The cultivation of the vine 
succeeds only in countries where the annual temperature is between 60® and 63®. In both hemispheres 
the profitable culture of this plant ceases within 30® of the equator, unless in elevated situations, or 
in islands, such as Teneriffe. The limits of the cultivation of maize and of olives in France, are 
parallel to those which bound the vine and corn in succession to the north. In the north of Italy, 
west of Milan, we first meet with the cultivation of rice, which extends over all the southern portion 
of Asia, wherever the land can be, at pleasure, covered with water. In great part of Africa, millet is 
one of the principal kinds of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40* in America ; but extends to Astrachan, in latitude 46", in 
Europe. The 8Ugar*cane, the plantain, the mulberry, the betel-nut, the indigo-tree, the tea-tree, 
repay the labours of the cultivator in India and China ; and several of these plants have been transferred, 
with success, to America and the West Indies. In equinoctial America, a great number of inhabitants 
find abundant nourishment on a narrow space cultivated with plantain, cassava, yams, an^ maize. 
The cultivation of the bread-fruit tree begins in the Manillas, and extends through the Pacific ; the 
sago-palm is grown in the Moluccas, the cabbage-tree in the Pclew Islands. In this manner the various 
tribes of man are provided with vegetable food. Some, however, live on their cattle, and thus make 
the produce of the earth only mediately subservient to their wants. Thus the Tartar tribes depend on 
their flocks and herds for food ; the taste of the flesh of the horse seems to belong to the Mongols, 
Finns, and other descendants of the ancient Scythians. The locust-eaters are found now, as formerly, 
in Africa. Many of these differences depend upon custom, soil, and other causes ; but many are con- 
nected with climate; and the variety of the resources which man thus possesses, arises from the 
variety of constitution belonging to cultivable vegetables, through which one is fitted to one range of 
climate, and another to another. We conceive that this variety, and succession of fitriess for cultivation, 
show undoubted marks for a most foreseeing and benevolent design in the Creator of man and of the 
world. 

Leaving the vegetable kingdom, we will now consider the habits and peculiarities of some of the 
multitudes of insect life with which it swarms. The agility and strength of some of these tiny 
creatures are enormous. Ants can carry loads forty or fifty times heavier than themselves. Linnseus 
has calculated that the meloloutha is, relatively to its size, six times ^stronger than the horse; and he 
asserts, that if the proportional strength of the lucanus, or stag-beetle, had been given to the elephant, 
it could have torn up the largest trees by the roots, and, like the giants of mythology, have hurled 
huge rocks against its assailants. One of the most extraordinary insects is the African fly, named Zimb, 
to which reference is made in the recent explorations of Dr. Livingstone. “We cannot,” says Bruce, 
“ read the history of the plagues which God brought upon Pharaoh by the hand of Moses, without 
being struck with a singularity — a very principal one— which attended this plague of the fly. It was 
not till this time, and by means of this insect, that God said he would separate his people from the 
Egyptians ; and it would seem that then a law was given to them, that fixed the limits of their 
habitation. It is well known that the land of Goshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land of 
pasture, which wal not tilled or sown because it was not overflowed by the Nile ; but the land 
overflowed by the Nile was the Week earth of the valley of Egypt ; and it was here that God confined 
the flies. It shall be a sign, he says, of this separation of the people which he had then made, that 
notone fly should be seen in the sand or pasture-ground, the land of Goshen; -and this kind of soil 
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has ever since been the refuge of all cattle emigrating from the black earth to the lower part of Athara. 
Isaiah, indeed, says that the fly shall be in all the desert places, and, consequently, the sands : yet this 
was a particular dispensation of Providence to answer a special end-^he desolation of Egypt— and 
was not a repeal of the general law, but a confirmation of it ; it was an exception for a particular 
purpose and a limited time.” 

The eflects of this insect upon the universal world of quadrupedal life in Africa is something 
fearful to contemplate. No sooner is the buzz of this pest heard, than all the cattle forsake their food, 
and run madly over the plains, until, exhausted by fear, fatigue, and hunger, they perish. There is no 
escaping its terrible means of torture but by quitting the black earth, and hurrying to the sands of 
Athara. Here safety is found, and here they consequently live, apparently knowing, instinctively, that 
they are free from the molestation of their enemy. Even the camel, though possessed of a thick skin, 
and covered with shaggy hair, is forced to take refuge in Athara ; for when once attacked by this insect, 
his head, legs, and body become charged with large bosses, which putrefy, then break, and. Anally, 
destroy the animal. From the great bulk of the rhinoceros and elephant, and the necessity to them 
of large quantities of food and water, they cannot flee from the tortures of the zimb ; but they are 
compelled to roll themselves in mud or mire, to form a sort of armour over their bodies, to enable them 
to bear or resist the punctures made in their flesh by this winged tormentor. 

The size of this insect is very little larger than a bee, but of a thicker proportion ; whilst the wings, 
which are broader than those of a bee, are placed separate, like those of the common fly. These have 
the appearance of fine gauze, and are destitute of all colour, and without spot or speck upon them. 
The head is large, the upper jaw sharp, having at its end a strong pointed hair of about a quarter of 
an inch long. To the under jaw two pointed hairs of a similar description are attached; and these,, 
when united, make a resistance to the fingers nearly equal to that of a strong hog’s bristle. The 
terrifying buzz of this plague is described as having a peculiarly jarring sound, with a certain hum, 
caused, it is supposed, by the vibration of the three formidable hairs at its mouth. 

Whilst the zimb seems to be carni* oi'ous, or blood-sucking, in its habits, there is scarcely a plant 
that is not the peculiar habitat of one or more distinct species of insect ; and not unfrequently the same 
plant is infested with several species. For example, the oak is fed upon by a variety of insects, 
besides the numerous species of Cynips ; and this is not a solitary example. Insects themselves, 
however, or the diseases of which they are the cause, frequently become important articles in common 
food and medicine. Instances are evident in the Coccus (the cochineal insect) ; the Lac insect ; and 
the Cantharis (Spanish fly) ; the nutgalls of the Levant, and the gall-apples of the Salvia Pomifera. 
On the other hand, many of the species are not only extremely destructive, but remarkably prolific. 
As an instance of the former, witness the living clouds of locusts which occasionally ruin, and render 
destitute of vegetation, large tracts of country in the East. One of these clouds will strip whole forests 
in one visitation. They will cover an area of several thousands of square miles, and inflict incalculable 
miseries upon mankind, as was the case when the kingdom of Massinissa was scoui^ed by them, and 
when 800,000 persons perished of famine. Captain Basil Hall tells us, that one of these clouds was 
three whole days and nights, without apparent intermission, in passing over Smyrna ; that, according 
to accurate observations made at the time, it was 300 yards in depth, upwards of forty miles in width, 
and nearly 500 in length. He calculated that the lowest number in this enormous swarm must have 
exceeded 168,608,563,200,000 ; and, in order to give the mind a clearer conception of its immensity. 
Captain Beaufort, whose ship was lying at Smyrna at the time, determined that, if formed into a heap, 
it would have exceeded, in magnitude, more than one thousand and thirty times the largest of the 
Egyptian pyramids; or if they had been placed on the ground close together, they would have 
encompassed the globe with a band a mile and a furlong wide. Such a multitude, coUected in one 
mass, is scarcely conceivable. The mind feels some degree of difficulty in realising it ; but history 
informs us, that when these insect armies are overwhelmed by storms or tempests, their bodies 
sometimes cover large tracts of country to a depth of four feet ; and when blown into the sea, they have 
formed a bank' along the shore three or four feet in height, and fifty miles in length. 

We need not, however, travel to the East to become acquainted with the Havoc of which insect 
life is capable of perpetrating, when we have instances of this even at our own doors. Wo have our 
Aphides^ or rose-bugs ; our CoccinelUv, or hop-destroyers ; the flies of our turnfp-fields ; and different 
kinds of timber-grubs — not oertainly so numerouf as locusts, still sufficiently so as sometimes to prove 
themselves very destructive The Cossus Ltynipet ia, or great goat moth, is, in Uie hands of nature, a 
most powerful instrument of destruction ; and the rapidity with which this power is developed is 
something wonderful. Its larve have, by experiment, been proved to inoiease in wnlfht 140 tunes in 
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an hour ; and, when ihll grown, to be 72,000 times heavier than when hatched from the egg. But 
even its power to destroy, and its rapidity of multiplication, are far inferior to those of the Termes 
BelUm$u$t which lays sixty eggs per minute, and which it will continue to do without intermission for a 
long space of time. A female, therefore, laying at the rate of 8,600 eggs per hour, will, it has been 
calculated, in the course of a single day, produce 86,400. Even a single female of the common Jlcsh-Jly^ 
which is not the most fruitful of its class, will give birth to 20,000 young ; so that there is some 
justification for the assertions of Linnseus and Wilcke, that three flies otMusca Vonutaria could devour a 
dead horse as quickly as a lion; and that even the smallest insects can perpetrate, when directed 
by necessity, more ravages, within a given time, than the very largest of the brute creation. 

Of the ant tribe, it is remarked by Mr. Kirby, that they are almost equally interesting with that of 
the bee, for their extraordinary industry. It would appear that they are universal collectors ; seeking 
their food wherever it can be found. Everything that comes in their way, whether animal or 
vegetable, living or dead, is suitable fur their purpose; and the paths to their nests are, during 
their hours of labour, continually darkened by the busy crowds that are moving to and fro. Their 
great design seems to be, to remove everything that appears to be out of its place. 1 have seen,” he 
says, ** several of them dragging a half-dead snake, about the size of a goose-quill. They do not. 
however, like the bees, usually store-up provisions, but they will imbibe sweet juices from fruits, and 
also from the plant-lice, which may be called their cows. However, almost all their care and labour 
are connected with the nurture and sustenance of their young.” All the singularities of these 
interesting insects, and those of others, will be found amply detailed in the following pages. 

Passing from insect life to that of the reptiles, we enter a region attended not only with much 
danger, but, to a mind not Inspired with a strong desire to investigate the peculiarities incident to the 
wonderful varieties of animal existence, often accompanied with disgust. By the sides of rivers, 
and amongst the swamps of the tropics, crocodiles, tortoises, and boas find their homes. These and 
many of the smaller species of serpents lie torpid throughout the hot and dry season of the year, as 
other animals hibernate during the winter. It is related, that the natives of the hot climate of 
South America are frequently bitten by serpents, suddenly awakened whilst engaged in seeking for the 
dormant terekai, or land tortoises. These, with the serpents, bury themselves in the mud to a depth of 
about sixteen inches, and there take what Humboldt calls their summer sleep. Thus, in nature, we 
n)eet with an enfeeblement of certain vital functions belonging to many different classes of animals, 
even without the same peculiarity exhibiting itself in organisms closely allied, and belonging to one and 
the same family. Although the northern glutton is allied to the badger, it does not, like the latter, 
hibernate during the winter ; whilst, according to Cuvier, the dormouse of Senegal, which had 
probably never known what it was to sleep throughout the winter in its tropical home, fell into a state 
of hibernation at the beginning of winter, the first year it was brought to Europe, llemarking on this 
subject, Humboldt says-^** This enfeeblement of the vital functions and vital activity passes through 
several gradations, according as it extends to the processes of nutrition, respiration, and muscular 
movement, or induces a depression of the cerebral and nervous systems. The winter sleep of the 
solitary bear and the badger is not attended with rigidity, and hence the awakening of these 
animals is easy, and, as 1 frequently heard in Siberia, very dangerous to the hunter and country 
people.” 

Small serpents and snakes are numerous both in Northern America and Australia. In a long 
excursion through the former, the writer has awoke, at the root of a tree, with a snake two feet long 
nestling between his arms as they were folded over his breast. It had probably crept there, during 
the night, for the sake of warmth, as it was drawing towards the fall of the year. In Rhode Island, 
close by the edge of a forest, he killed one about three feet long, whilst engaged in the painfully 
pleasing operation of endeavouring to swallow a large bullfrog. The latter was set free with its 
life, but in such a state of compression, that in place of leaping, it could only crawl away from the 
scene of its misfortune. Britain is now comparatively free from venomous reptiles ; but this is not 
the case with Australia. There they abound, especially in those swampy places which are shunned 
by man as being incapable of ministering to his necessities. They have not the strength, nor are they 
associated in the mind with the terrific feats of the larger species of serpents ; but what they want in 
power, they have in poison. The snakes most common to New South Wales, are the diamond snake, 
the black, the gray, the brown or earth-coloured snake, the whip, and the yellow snakes. The 
diAmnnd snake is a beautiful oreattire — if beauty can, in the mind, be associated with a snake — and is 
not venomous. ** The first encounter I had with a snake of this description,” says a writer of sketches 
in this country* ** was under peculiar circumstances. 1 had fixed my stand, and was in the act 
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of adjusting an instrument to take an observation, when my man called out, ' Stati4 badk, sir— a snake I* 
nnd having moved backwards a few paces, he pointed under the stand, when I perceived an immense 
snake, snugly coiled round and round. Having quietly removed the instrument, we each armed 
ourselves with a tolerably-sized stick, nnd very soon, as I imagined, killed it. It was a brilliant 
creature, and I sent it back to the encampment with the intention of preserving it. On my return to 
the tents in the evening, I had it stretched out, and placed two heavy flat stones upon its head and 
tail. It measured nine feet eight inches. At night, on going out to see the snake, it was gone; 
nor could we find it, after searching for some time with lighted bark. Next morning, however, 
on throwing my legs from the stretcher on which I had slept during the night, I perceived my friend 
coiled up immediately under me ; and, as it appeared very inactive, from being so mudhi bruised before, 
I soon despatched it. It is most probable that the heat of the fire was the cause of its reviving and 
moving ofif." The same cause led the snake to secrete itself under its destroyer. 

The great family of boas are distinguished by their not being venomous, by the habit of taking up 
their abode in marshy places, and by attaching themselves by their tails to trees, near the edges of 
vvaters, when about to seize their prey. They are common to South-eastern Asia, Africa, and South 
America. The names anaconda and boa constrictor, strictly speaking, belong to South America; 
although they are frequently loosely applied to other species. The largest African species are called 
pythons. The marine snakes of the Chinese seas are venomous, and live chiefly in the ocean, where 
they are found in large shoals. When the boa seizes its prey, it covers it with saliva, which is 
invested with the singular power of rapidly promoting decomposition. Whilst swimming, as it is 
frequently seen in the Orinoco, it holds its head above the water, like a dog, and moves with 
considerable velocity. It is said that it attains to a length of forty-eight feet ; but we believe this 
statement has not been suflSciently substantiated. The largest skins which have been measured in 
Europe have not been over twenty-three feet. Respecting the lizard, frog, and other reptiles, ample 
details from the latest sources will be found in the pages of the following work. 

Fishes form an order, respecting th; habits of which we are necessarily less acquainted than with 
any of the other departments of the animal kingdom. It was formerly thought that the swimming- 
bladder of these creatures was filled with air wholly unmixed with oxygen ; but the experiments 
made by Erman, and confirmed by Humboldt, prove that the swimming-bladder of fresh-water fish 
never contains nitrogen in a state of entire purity. In sea-fish, fis much as 0*80 parts of oxygen 
have been found ; while, according to the views of Biot, the purity of the air depends on the depth at 
which the fishes live. Perhaps one of the most singular of all fishes, from the whale to the sprat, 
is the snake-like gymnotus, or electric eel. There are innumerable anecdotes illustrative of the 
extraordinary power of this fish, and the wonderful Jin-arm with which it is endowed, either for 
self-defence or the destruction of other animals. In some of the waters in South America, it proves 
extremely destructive to animal life. “The marshy waters of the Bera and Rastro,** says Humboldt, 
“ are filled with innumerable electric eels, who can, at pleasure, discharge from every part of their 
slimy, yellow-speckled bodies, a deadly shock. This species of gymnotus is about five or six feet in 
length. It is powerful enough to kill the largest animals when it discharges its nervous organs at one 
shock in a favourable direction. It was once found necessary to change the line of road from Uritucu 
across the steppe, owing to the number of horses which, in fording a certain rivulet, annually fall 
a sacrifice to these gyninoti, which had accumulated there in great numbers. All other species of 
fish shun the vicinity of these formidable creatures. Even the angler, when fishing from the high 
bank, is in dread lest an electric shock should be conveyed to him along the moistened line. Thus, in 
those regions, the electric fire breaks forth from the lowest depths of the waters.” 

Whatever may be the habits of the ocean mammals, other fishes, and infusorm^ which help 
to make up the wonderful variety of species which inhabit the ocean, they are, in so far as 
research has made them manifest, and established the uniformity of their existence, detailed in 
the following pages; which, therefore, supersedes the necessity of our dwelling longer upon them here. 
In the perusal of these, the great object should be to instruct ourselves in that wisdom which 
will lead us to the contemplation of their Infinite Designer, whose exhaustless variety and power, as 
displayed in his great works, show us how remote we are from Him: yet, of all terrestrial beings, the 
noblest of all species. It should teach us humility, whilst inspiring us with hope that we may 
stand in tbe presence of Him whose ceaseless benevolence and beneficence are spread out in constant 
action for the sustainment of life in every division of the globe; and it should bring us to the 
consideration of our own insignificance, however great the greatest of us may be, with Hhn who made 
the earth, the seas, and the^ky, and all things that therein are. 
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The Barbary Ape is a native of Nortliern Afiica, and possesses tlio usual fc'aturcs and 
characteristics of the species to which it helongs. Its arm, liand, and car rescmhlo tlioso of 
the human being, but the interest which attaches to its liistory pales hc’Corc that which belongs 
to the Ourang. Professor Ow(;n informs us, that for about two centuries naturalists have been 
cognizant of a small ape, tailless, without cheek-pouches, and without the ischial callosities ; 
clothed with black hair; with a facial angle of about GO”, and of a ])hysiognomy milder and more 
human-like than in the ordinary race of monkeys — less eapricious, less impulsive in its habits, 
more staid and docile. This species, brought from the west coast of Africa, is that which our 
anatomist, Tyson, dissected. He described the main features of its organisation in his work, 
entitled Oarnity-Outangt nive Homo S//iocstris, published in 1G90. He called it the JJonk> 
S(//res/ri.s, or Pigwi/. It is noted by Linnaeus, in some editions of his Sijslaine Nali(vd\ as the 
IJo?no Tnxjlodijtes, Blumcnbach, giving a truer value to the condition of the innermost digit of 
the hind foot, which was like a thumb, called it the Simla Tvoglodjles, It afterwards becaine 
more commonly known as the “ Chimpanzee." 

Subsequently naturalists discovered an Ape of a similar description, possessed of great 
docility, and with a melancholy, world- weary-like character of features. Such an cxj^rcssion we 
often see in the starvation haunts of London life. It w’as imported from Sumatra or Borneo, 
where it w’as designated Orang, which, in the native Bornean language, signifies “ Man,” with the 
distinguishing adjunct of Outan, meaning “ Wood-man,” or “ Wild man of the woods.” This 
singular-looking creature differed from the Pigmy of Tyson, inasmuch as it was covered with hair 
of a reddish-brown colour, and by having the anterior or upper limbs much longer in proportion, 
and the thumb upon the hind feet much loss. In the catalogue of the Zoological Society, it was 
entered as the Simla Safi/rns. Baron Wurmb, a governor of Batavia, had, in 1780, transmitted 
to Holland the skeleton of a large kind of Ape, tailless, like this small species from Borneo ; but 
with a much-developed face and large canine teeth, and bearing thick callosities upon the 
cheeks, giving it, upon the whole, a very baboon-like physiognomy ; and he called it the Pongo. 
Since then, the gorilla has been discovered ; but of it a description has been given in the General 
Introduction of this work. 


Between the chimpanzee and the Ourang there is a great physical resemblance ; but the 
arms of the former, though long, are shorter than those of the latter, and the thumbs of the 
hinder hands are more fully developed, and furnished with a nail. The hands of both the fore and 
the back limbs are much narrower and longer in the Ourang than they are in the chimpanzee ; 
and in the latter the backs of the fore-hands are nearly naked to the wrists. In the Ourang these 
are covered with hair; and, in both, the hair of the fore-arms is reverted to the elbow. In so 
far as we have seen, the hind limbs of the chimpanzee are better developed than tliose of the 
Ourang ; and their action possesses much greater steadiness and precision. This is owing to the 
absence of the ligamentum leres^ or binding ligament of the hip-joint, which, while allowing the 
utmost freedom to the limbs, has a tendency to render them less suitable for walking on the 
ground, or as means of bodily support. The ears of the chimpanzee are large, and spread 
out from the head ; but in the Ourang they are small and close. In the chimpanzee, the 
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hair radiates from a centre, and the forehead is low and flat : in the Ourang, the hair of the head 
is all directed forwards, there being no centre of radiation ; the forehead, too, is large and 
convex, with a slight perpendicular elevated line, indicating the suture of the two frontal bones. 
In both animals the lips have the power of great projection ; but the chin is larger in the 
chimpanzee, and more prominent. The cheeks are, also, more wrinkled ; and the muzzle being 
furnished with some thinly scattered white hairs, it suggests the idea of an old man, fond of the 
playful tricks of a child. In the Ourang, the chin recedes, at once, from the protruding lips, and 
the muzzle is entirely destitute of the mark of age, in the form of white hairs. Between the 
voices of the animals there is an equally wide difference. While the chimpanzee utters deep 
guttural sounds, as well as cries of considerable strength, the voice of the Ourang, when 
displeased or disappointed, takes the sound of a plaintive, feeble whine or low scream, which it 
only gives way to when disappointed or displeased. 

In Borneo the adult Ourang is an object of much terror to the natives. This animal will sit 
for hours, under the apparent influence of a listless apathy, among the topmost branches of a tree, 
like a hermit in some solitary seclusion, and unless roused will not move. In an unexcited 
state his motions are slow and heavy ; but when attacked, his agility among the branches is 
astonishing; while he will defend him.self with the most unswerving courage. This is a feature in 
the disposition of the gorilla. Ilis physical strength, disclosed by the enormous development 
of his chest, is prodigious ; and his long sinewy arms enable him, while swinging by his hind 
hands from a branch overhead, to grapple with his antagonist. Unless provoked, however, he is 
rarely, if ever, the assailant, but is quiet and peaceable. His abhorrence and dread of the tortoise 
is well known. On a small tortoise being introduced to the presence of one, it stood aghast with 
horror, and surveyed the crawling thing with the utmost aversion ; but it would appear, that 
familiarity wdth the sight of tortoises soon dissipates their disgust, and they come to look upon 
them without any apparent apprehension. 

In the Bible the monkey or Ape tribes arc not often mentioned, very likely because such 
animals are not indigenous to l^alestine. Whatever knowledge, therefore, was possessed by 
the Scriptural writers, must have been obtained either from the descriptions of sailors, or from 
the sight of some specimens imported, probably, as curiosities from different lands. Such 
specimens, however, must have been exceedingly rare, or they would not have been introduced 
as adjuncts to the riches of Solomon, who was not only the wisest, but the wealthiest sovereign 
of his time. “ There is scarcely any familiar animal, bird, reptile, or insect," says Mr. Wood, 
“ which is not used in some metaphorical sense in the imagery which pervades the whole of the 
Scriptures. For example, the various carnivorous animals, such as the lion, wolf, and bear, are 
used as emblems of destruction in various ways ; while the carnivorous birds, such as the eagle 
and hawk ; and the destructive insects, such as the locust and the caterpillar, are all similarly 
employed in strengthening and illustrating the words of Holy Writ." 

It is impossible to decide with precision whence the monkeys, or Apes, that were seen in 
Palestine were brought; but in importing these animals, with gold and ivory, Solomon only 
followed a custom in practice at the period of his reign. “ He, however, on whom the gift of 
wisdom had been especially bestowed, would have another motive (for importing them) besides 
ostentation or curiosity. He was learned in the study of that science which we now call 
Natural History. It is, therefore, extremely probable, that he would not neglect any oppor- 
tunities of procuring animals from distant lands, in order that he might study the products of 
countries which he had not personally visited ; and it is not likely that so conspicuous an animal 
as the monkey (the Wandcroo is referred to) would have escaped the notice of those who provided 
the cargo for which so wealthy a king could pay, and for which they would demand a price 

proportionate to its variety." 
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THE ELK. 


The Elk has a short nock; and Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgervaier Treafisr, informs us that “ it is 
a strange, uncouth animal, from the setting on of its head." The weight of the horns is so enor- 
mous, that if these were further extended from the body, on an elongated neck, the body 
would be overbalanced. He further says, that when we observe the want of correspondence 
between the length of the fore-legs and that of the nock, it becomes an interesting circum- 
stance to find that the animal feeds off the sides of rocks, and does not browse upon the herbage 
at its feet. A remarkable proof how unable this animal is to iced in the common way, was 
afforded by an accident which befel a fine specimen in the Zoological Gardens. His food having 
been unintentionally scattered on the ground, he was obliged, in order to reach it, to extend his 
fore-legs laterally. In this position his foot slipped, when he dislocated his shoulder, and died of 
the accident. 

The Elk takes its place among the native zoology of North America, and is there hunted for 
the sake of both its skin and its flesh. On many parts of that continent there arc springs of 
water, more or less impregnated with salt; and these, in the common vernacular, are deno- 
minated “Salt-licks," or “Deer-licks;" for where one of them is found in the wilderness, 
it is much resorted to by the deer of the district. Indeed, it has, long ago, been ascertained, that 
not only the Elk and deer generally have a great partiality for salt, but also the domestic 
farm-stock, especially sheep and cattle. In the long summer mornings and evenings, the hunters 
lie in ambush in the neighbourhood of these “ licks," and shoot down the deer which resort to 
them for the purpose of gratifying their tastes with the saline particles with which they are im- 
pregnated. In gome instances, where salt is cheap, the hunters endeavour to make artificial 
“ licks," by sprinkling salt in the well-head of some tiny oozing spring ; and by continuing this 
operation for some time, they may probably attract a few of the antlered species of the plain : but 
the experiment is very uncertain in its results, and we infer, on the whole, scarcely worth the 
trouble. In the south-western states, these salt-springs are frequently termed “ Elk-licks," from 
the circumstance of their being haunted by these animals ; but the Elk, in a great measure, has 
been banished from the eastern or Atlantic side of the Alleghany mountains. 

The above, however, is only one of the modes which the Americans pursue in chasing the 
Elk. It is, from its very nature, mostly confined to certain localities; and from the same 
cause, we should presume, not very gratifying to those who hunt either for pleasure or profit. 
Those hunters who engage more frequently in the sport, and who have their abodes in the 
backwoods, adopt different means to take him. lii those parts of the country where “ ponds” 
or small lakes abound, or where there are tolerably large rivers flowing through them, the 
hunter supplies himself with a couple of any sort of hounds, which have the quality of “ giving 
tongue" when on the trail of a deer — not, however, with the expectation that his dogs are such 
as would run down the fleet-footed hind, but that, by their baying, they may excite the fear of the 
animal, which will then make directly for the water as a place of refuge. Now is the chance for 
the hunters, who are lying under cover, patiently waiting his appearance. They then take their 
aim, and usually despatch him. But should the Elk have taken to the water, and two or three of 

the men be in canoes, they will not fire, but paddle swiftly after their game. On these occasions 
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he is nearly always overtaken, as, from the form of his limbs, he is unable to swim very fast. 
Should he, however, appear likely to regain the shore before he can be overtaken, the rifle is 
at once brought into use, when the pursuit is soon at an end ; but if the chase seems certain 
of terminating in an easy capture, it is continued until the canoe is alongside of the victim, whose 
throat is immediately cut with a hunting-knife, and the pellucid waters of the river crimsoned 
with his blood. I'hc carcass is then towed ashore, and forthwith disembowelled, skinned, and 
divided into as many parts as there are individuals engaged in the capture. Such is the method 
practised in the months of summer and autumn ; but in winter, when the rivers and lakes are 
covered with ice, this cannot be done. 

When a hunter goes after his game alone, he pursues his way with great caution, taking the 
advantage of every covering thing, as the domestic cat does when hunting any of the smaller 
feathered tribes. All his detective qualities are on the alert. He secs and hears with amazing 
acuteness. Should he, in the early part of his course, succeed in shooting down an Elk, he 
immediately disembowels him, and, with the help of a forked polo, hangs the body up against a 
tree, where it is loft until a more convenient opportunity for transporting it to the hunter’s 
abode. “ I have known a solitary hunter,” says one of the craft, “ kill eight deer in a day’s 
excursion in the forest ; but this was a very uncommon piece of good fortune ; for I have 
frequently known the most renowned hunters toil several days without succeeding in capturing a 
single buck or doc. Although the deer are exceedingly shy, yet where the country is but thinly 
inhabited, they may, sometimes, be seen in the retired meadows and pastures ; and still more 
frequently upon the crops of young wheat, while the plants are green and tender. My first essay 
in back wood decr-hunting was in a field of young wheat, in the latter part of autumn. This field 
was surrounded by dark forests, and at a considerable distance from any human habitation. 
Finding that the deer were in the frequent habit of coming to pasture upon the young wheat, 
morning and evening, I collected sufficient branches from the neighbouring pine-forest to 
enable me to erect a scree’ or hut near the centre of the wheat-field, wherein to conceal 
myself and my rifle. I had passed two or three evenings in my lone hut without any of the wily 
creatures approaching within what I considered a proper distance ; and had almost began 
to despair of ultimate success, when one evening I espied a fine tall buck, with a pair of splendid 
antlers, coming in an almost direct line towards my hiding-place. Presently two others, a buck 
and a doe, bounded over the fence into the inclosurc, and njade their way in the direction of the 
one already within rifle distance. I shall never forget the excitement that I experienced during 
the few moments of their approach ; and the three deer had nearly joined company before I could 
bring my long rifle into the necessary position to bear upon them, or rather upon the fine 
old fellow, for I had set my mind upon him ; and while I was thus preparing to fire, he turned 
his broadside full towards me ; while the doe, parting from the other buck, crossed the direct 
line of my piece, nearly twenty paces in the rear of the former. At the instant that she disap- 
peared behind the shoulder of the old buck, I fired ; and although I saw that I had hit him 
behind the shoulder, he bounded acioss the field with the speed of an arrow. A few seconds 
brought him to the tall fiance by which the field was inclosed, and he made a spring to clear it ; 
but it was his last effort, and he fell back from the upper rails of the fence, quite dead. The doe 
never moved after the ball struck her; for it had passed directly through her heart. This 
certainly was a good beginning. I considered it little short of a miracle, thus shooting two deer 
with one ball ; but I lived to witness several similar exploits, and some where much greater 
dexterity was required ; for I have witnessed an American, a mere youth, shoot dow'n two bucks 
at one shot, when at full speed, and running in opposite directions.” 










THE ELEPHANT. 


We once rode upon an Elephant in the London Zoological Gardens, and nov('r had such a 
comfortable ride in all our lives. To be sure the di.stance we went over was not great, but it was 
sufficiently so to impress us with the idea that elephantine riding was a very agreeable 
kind of exercise. In Oriental countries it must be much enjoyed ; and .as this majestic-looking 
brute seems to be imbued with an innate sense of the magnitude of his proportions, he becomes 
the personification of dignity itself when caparisoned in the magnificent trappings of the 
Great Moguls. What with his curved, snowy, projecting tusks ; his fine long nose (proboscis) 
emanating in the characteristic line of Grecian beauty directly from his forehead ; his colossal 
pillars of limbs, like columns of the Egyptian Thebes, supporting his gigantic frame — he is cer- 
tainly a creature w'hich justifies alike quadrupedal envy and human admiration. Of his peculiar 
form, Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgewater Treatise, thus speaks : — 

“When wo stoop forward, as in reading a book which lies on the table, we may feel a 
ligament extending from the projecting part of the spine, between the shoulders to 
the back part of the head. It suspends the head, and relieves the muscles. But as man 
generally carries his head erect, this ligament is not to be compared in strength w'ith the 
corresponding part in quadrupeds, where, from the horizontal position of the spine, the head 
always hangs. It is long and strong in the horse ; and the admirable thing is, the accurate 
adjustment of the elasticity of this ligament to the weight and position of the head, which 
is balanced by it as on a steelyard. With this circumstance in our mind, let us observe the 
peculiar form of the Elephant. One of the grinders of this animal M'cighs seventeen pounds ; and 
of these there are four : the jaws must be provided to give socketing to such teeth, and must 
have space and strength to give lodgment and attachment to muscles sufficient for moving 
this grinding machine. The animal must have its defence too. Now each of the tusks sometimes 
weighs as mheh as 113 pounds. To support this enormous and heavy head, the seven vertebrae 
of the neck of this animal (the same number that we find in the giraffe) are compressed 
in so remarkable a manner as to bring the head close upon the body, making it, as it were, a part 
of the body without the interposition of the neck. But the animal must feed ; and as its 
head cannot reach the ground, it must possess an instrument like a hand, to minister to the 
mouth, to grasp the herbage, and lift it to its lips. This instrument we see in the proboscis, or 
trunk.” 

Docile and gentle as the Elephant is generally esteemed to be, in its wild state it is 
necessarily sometimes forced into fierce combat with some of the largest species of the brute 
creation. The lion, the tiger, and the rhinoceros are not unfrequently its antagonists. When 
it meets with this last, the conflict is usually terrific; and as the rhinoceros is the least 
intelligent of all the larger quadrupeds, he stands his ground to the very last. He is possessed 
of the usual unyielding stubbornness of unsentiwental brute strength. Even though surrounded 
by a herd of Elephants, he will resist them all until destroyed in the midst of them. Before 
this happens, however, one ur more are sure to have fallen before his horned snout. It is not 
therefore wijthout extreme apprehension and reluctance that the Elephant approaches him. 
On their first rencounter, should the rhinoceros make good his stroke, it is certain death to his 



THE ELEPHANT. 


adversary. His horn ploughing through the side, exposes the intestines, and the dusky monster 
of the Avoods fulls dead at his feet. If, on the other hand, the Elephant is successful in evading 
the rush of his foe, he receives him on his tusks, and inflicts a wound so severe as to disable the 
rhinoceros from renewing the combat. In these fights, however, the Elephant generally 
gets the worst of it, arising from the natural timidity of its disposition. The mailed rhinoceros 
is therefore rarely molested, but is suffered to roam the jungle at large, both the lion 
and the tiger avoiding him as an antagonist too fierce and powerful to be provoked without 
peril. 

Although, in a domesticated state, the Elephant has been employed from the remotest 
antiquity, ) et, unlike other animals reclaimed by man, it does not breed in captivity ; or, at 
all events, not in sufficient numbers to balance the mortality of those employed : accordingly, 
hunting the Elephant in the East, especially in the island of Ceylon, is a constant sport. In 
Africa it is not at all employed for domestic purposes ; but it is plentifully destroyed for the sake 
of its tusks. In Abyssinia the Elephant is chased by a couple of men called Agageers ; one 
managing the horse upon which they are both mounted, and the other carrying a short sword, 
part of the blade of which is covered with whip-cord, to admit of its being held in the hand. 
These men having selected an Elephant from the herd, or having fallen-in with a single one, 
attract his attention by at once riding up to him and endeavouring to provoke him. When this 
has been done, the excited animal pursues them. The hunter then swiftly turns his horse, and 
allows his armed companion to slip down just immediately behind the Elephant. The sinews of 
its houghs are severed with one stroke, when the swordsman is again mounted behind his companion, 
preparing to repeat a similar operation. It sometimes happens that the Elei)hant overtakes 
the hunters, and seizing both them and the horse in his trunk, throws the whole to the ground, 
and tramples them to death. The dismounted Agageer, too, is occasionally overtaken by the 
Elephant before he has been able to regain his seat behind his companion, and trampled to death 
by the enraged beast. 

If man desires to reap where he has sown, it is absolutely necessary to exterminate the wild 
Elephant, or, at least, to banish it from cultivated neighbourhoods, as the industry and expectation 
of a whole year may be rendered useless in the course of a single night, by a troop of these 
animals making a raid upon the crops of the farmers. In the remoter districts of Southern 
Africa, the Elephant multiplies so fast, that herds of from 2,000 to 3,000 are sometimes 
Avitnessed at one time on the banks of the rhers, where they have gone either to bathe or to 
slake their thirst. The quantity of vegetable produce necessary to the support of such an army of 
monsters, to say nothing of the other tribes of vegetable-feeding animals, must be something 
enormous, and suggests the richness and fertility of the equatorial regions in which they hold 
their habitat. The progress of such hosts through the immense and intricate forests, is 
marked by general devastation. Trees are either uprooted or entirely stripped of their foliage : 
the branches are broken and trampled under foot; and no impediment is suffered to stand 
in the way of satisfying the cravings of their appetites. What are the corn-fields or rice-grounds 
of a landed proprietor to a hungry army of monsters like these ? A mere bite. But the loss 
would be, not so much in what they might eat, but in what they would destroy during the 
revel of their enjoyment. It is on this account that the first efforts of a new settlement, in 
countries where the Elephant is indigenous, are directed to the prevention of such a calamity ; 
and Elephants are now rarely found in the immediate vicinity of long-established European 

settlements. 
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THE HIPrOPOTAMUS. 


The tropics and the sub-tropics arc the climutcs of torrostrial monsters. Elephants, lions, timers, 
crocodiles, hippopotami, boas, and other creatures, all dwell beneath the rays of the hottest suns. 
In the great ri^crs of Africa, South America, and India, crocodiles, alligators, or caymen, bask 
under their rays ; and, in the Egyptian land, not only the huge elephant finds repose beneath 
the umbrageous foliage of acacian groves, but the Hippopotamus takes his bath in the 
waters of the Nile. This animal is, by some Scriptural commentator.s, considered as the 
behemoth of Job, as he cateth grass as an ox. “ His bones are as strong pieces of brass; his 
bones arc like bars of iron. lie licth under the shady trees, in the covert of the reed and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the willows of the brook compiiss him about.” 
This description, to a large extent, applies to the Hippopotamus. The “ leviathan,” the largest 
beast, perhaps, that swims the ocean, is, by modern commentators, put down to signify the 
crocodile. Those of old considered the “ leviathan” as the whale. “ In former passages,” says 
the Pictorial Bible^ “ we have seen the ostrich contrasted with the stork ; and the eagle 
mentioned after the hawk ; and hero, finding the leviathan following behemoth, wo may infer 
a similar connection between them; and might hazard a conjecture, that the Hippopotamus 
being the behemoth, the leviathan might be the crocodile, an inhabitant of the same river, 
equally amphibious, and still more terrible. This (opinion) is strengthened when we consider 
that the two animals were so associated by the ancients. Some of the paintings at Herculaneum 
represent Egyptian landscapes, in which we see the crocodile lying among the reeds, and the 
Hippopotamus browsing upon the plants of an i.sland. So also in the famous mosaic pavement 
at Praenestc, repre.senting the plants and animals of Egypt, the river-horse and the crocodile arc 
associated in the same group upon the river Nile.” 

The Hippopotamus subsists on roots and vegetables, reposing and sleeping on shore in reedy 
places near the water ; and although it is not now found in Egypt, in former times it abounded 
in the lower regions of the Nile. Its strength is prodigious, and it is nearly of the same 
size as the rhinoceros, with an enormous head, and a mouth armed with strong tusks. Its 
disposition, however, is, in general, quiet and inoffensive, until its temper is rou.sed, when its 
great strength and ferocity render it extremely dangerous, especially in water. The South 
African species appears to be more timid than that of Dongola; but this distinction may have 
arisen from an instinctive knowledge of the destructive power of the fire-arms of the colonists. 
Dr. Smith, speaking of the Hippopotamus Capeusis, or the sea-cow of the colonists, says, “ It was 
formerly found in most of the large rivers of Southern Africa. It is now almost cxtijict 
within the colony, the adventurous hunters having scared away those which escaped death ; 
but great numbers arc still found in the rivers of those parts in which the use of fire-arms is 
wholly or almost unknown. They seem to prefer the sea to the fresh-water rivers for their 
abode during the day, in situations where they have the choice. They feed on grass, and chiefly 
during the night; retiring at daybreak to the water, where they remain until dusk again invites 
them forth to graze.” 

Thus it appears that it is their natural timidity which forces upon them this mode of 
life, although their enormous strength might suggest the improbability of their ever being 
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assailed by fear. Jii this oi)iuion we are confirmed by the following: — “Unless when their 
own safety or that of their young is threatened, the Hippopotami are so timid, that they 
betake themselves to the water at the mere approach of mankind ; but if attacked and wounded 
ill the water, they often swim to the hunter’s boat, rise suddenly beneath it, and seriously 
damage, if not destroy, it.” 

The flesh of the Hippopotamus is highly esteemed as food among both the native 
Africans and the colonists ; and the epicures of Cape Town do not consider it as derogatory to 
their dignity to use their influence with the country farmers, to obtain a preference in being 
screed with Sea-cow's speck, which is the name given to the salted and dried fat which lies 
immediately below the skin. The animal is usually captured by means of pitfalls made along the 
banks of the rivers; and in order that nothing that is withered or decayed may excite its 
suspicion, tliey are daily covered with fresh grass. This artifice has sometimes a ditierent efiect 
from its intent, as it deceives the horses and oxen of travellers, when a very ditferent sort 
of capture takes place from that of Hippopotami. 

lleubens depicted on the canvas an imaginary scene of a combat between a Hippopotamus 
and an alligator — behemoth and leviathan — on the banks of the Nile, and introduced several men 
intended to represent the character of hunters, but who appear rather to be warriors than such 
as would chase the wild beast in an Egyptian wilderness. The alligator occupies the foreground, 
and his open-mouthed oj)ponent is struggling over it, in an attitude sufliciently imposing to 
convey a terrible idea of its power. Two of the men have been overthrown ; whilst three others, 
on horseback, are piercing and cutting at the Hippopotamus with spear, javelin, and sword. A 
couple ol‘ dogs, also, appear upon the scene, the one biting the tail of the alligator, and the other 
flying at the Hippopotamus. The picture is full of incongruities ; but there is much spirit in the 
figures. 


\Vc learn from Mr. Salt, that in the district of Abyssinia, watered by the Taeazzc, a tributary 
of the Nil(‘, Hippopotami are very numerous. The Abyssinians term the animal Oomari. As 
Mr. Salt travelled along the line of the river, he found the stream impeded by rocks, which made 
a succession of cascades. There wore, here and there, shallows ; but among these, occasionally, 
Avore to be found pools of great depth. It is to these pools thiit the Hippopotami delight 
to re&ort ; and here Mr. Salt and his party ob.served their actions, which he compared to those of 
a grampus in the ocean. 

“ it appears,” observes the same traveller, “ from Avhat we have witnessed, that the 
Hippopotamus cannot remain more than five or six minutes at a time under water, being 
obligod to come up to the surface, at some such interval, for the purpose of respiration.” 

Another writer observes, that it has generally been asserted, that this large, strong, and 
apparently inoffensive creature has no living enemy bold enough to contend with it. Some 
travellers, however, have attributed this boldness to the crocodile, describing combats between 
them, which, in reality, never have had an existence. Even in the wildest state of nature, 
there is no enmity between these two species of animals. While Mr. Salt and his party were 
engaged in shooting at Hippopotami, they frequently observed several crocodiles, of immense size, 
rise to the surface of the stream, seemingly regardless of, and at the same time disregarded by, 
their still more enormous neighbours. The fact is, that these animals rather meet in friendship 
than in enmity — hence the incongruities in the picture by lleubens. 








THE EACOOK 


The Racoon belongs to the Plantigrade section of tlio carnivora, and is a native of America, 
where it has a wide range both in the north and south divisions of that immense continent. It 
possesses a very cunning and inquisitive physiognomy, having largo eyes with circular pupils ; 
and, with the exception of the ears, looking very like a fox. None of its .senses arc so well 
developed as the one of smell, which is extremely acute ; and though the pupil of the eye is round, 
it is better adapted for twilight than for the glare of day. In its natural state, the liubits of the 
Racoon arc nocturnal ; and it is, in all probability, from this circumstance, and from the eyes 
being incapable of sustaining the strength of the sun’s light, that blindness from cataract (the 
opacity of the lens) is, in its species, so frequent when kept in a state of captivity. In 
speaking of the localities to which the Racoon is driven or attracted by its wants, iluiibn says, 
“ This animal is originally from the southern regions of America. It is not found in the 
old world ; at least, travellers who have spoken of the animals of Africa and the East Indies, 
make no mention of it. It is, on the contrary, very common in the warm climates of America, 
and especially in Jamaica, where it inhabits the mountains, whence it descends to feed upon the 
sugar-canes. It is nol found in Canadat nov in the other northern portions of this continent; 
nevertheless, it does not greatly fear the cold. M. Klein brought up one at Dantzic ; and that 
which wc had has passed a whole night with its feet locked up in the ice, without experiencing 
any ill effects.” 

In so far as the Racoon’s not being an inhabitant of Canada, Ruffon is, from deficient 
information, in error, as even its flesh is eaten in that region. Dr. Richardson tells us that 
“ the Racoon inhabits the southern parts of the lur districts, being found as far north as Red 
River, in latitude 50°, from which quarter about 100 skins are procured by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. If there is no mistake as to the identity of this species, the Racoon extends further 
north on the shores of the Pacific, than it does on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Dixon and Portlock obtained cloaks of Racoon skins from the natives of Cook’s River, in 
latitude 60"; and skins, supposed to be those of the Racoon, were also seen at Nootka Sound by 
Captain Cook. Lewis and Clarke expressly state, that the Racoon at the mouth of the Columbia 
is the same with the animal so common in the United States.” To this Dr. Richardson adds, 
“ Its flesh, when fed on vegetables, is reported to be good.” 

In a state of nature, we have said that night is the time for the Racoon to be awake, and to 
be on the alert for its prey. It is said that it kills birds like the polecat, first biting off the 
head, and then sucking the blood completely out of the body. Roots, succulent vegetables, 
worms, insects, birds and their eggs, are the principal articles upon which it leods ; although it 
is very fond of oyster.s. Fancy a five-clawed Racoon sitting on its hai.nches, opening oysters, and 
scraping them out as clean as the most practical fish-dealer can with a knife ! For the sake 
of obtaining this dainty, it frequents the borders of the sea, preferring them even to woods, where 
its food is much more certain and abundant. A writer, who had a tame Racoon, says that 
he himself tested the truth o( the assertion that it had a great partiality for shell-fish, and found 
it realised. In opening the oyster, its first operation is to crush the hinge of the shell between 
its teeth, and then to wrench the two valves so far asunder as to enable it to scrape out 
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the mollusk witli its claws. Here is intelligence suggested, no doubt, by instinctive desire. In 
a description of a tame Racoon, by M. Blanquart des Salines, we are informed that it opens 
oysters Avith Avonderful skill ; it being capable of breaking the hinge, when its paws complete 
the Avork. lie supposes it to have an excellent sense of touch, as in opening the oyster it rarely 
avails itself of sight or smell, but passes the oyster under its hind paws, and then, without optical 
examination, feels Avith its hands for the Aveakest place. This discovered, it sets its claws to 
Avork, forces apart the valves, and tears out the fish in fragments, leaving “ not a Avreck 
behind.” 


In Avalking, the movement of the Racoon is oblique, making progress by a series of bounds 
rather than steps, something like those of the lemurs, but wholly wanting their graceful elasticity. 
When taken young, it is easily tamed, becoming playful and attached, if fondled and caressed. 
Its temper, however, Avould seem to be capricious, as it is easily offended. To some persons it 
Avill never shoAv attachment, but, from the very first, a determined hostility ; and, if once injured, 
it has the ungenerous quality in all weak natures — in those of man as well as others — never to 
FORGIVE, M. Blanquart des Salines states, that a servant had one day struck his Racoon a 
fcAv blows Avith a Avhip, “ In vain did the man afterwards attempt a reconciliation ; neither 
eggs, nor food most coveted by the animal, availed in pacifying it. At his approach it enters 
into a sort of fury. With sparkling eyes it darts at him, and utters loud cries of suffering. 
Whatever is presented to it at that time, it refuses until its enemy has disappeared. Its 
accents of anger are very singular. Sometimes one might fancy them the Avhistling of the 
curlew ; at others, the lioarse bark of an old dog. If any one beats it, or if it be attacked by 
an animal Avhich it thinks stronger than itself, it opposes no resistance ; like a hedgehog, it 
conceals its head and its paws, and forms its body into a ball. No cry escapes it; and in 
this position it Avoukl suffer death.” It appears that this animal was rendered insolent by 
liberty. It Avould take possess’ > of a room, and would suffer no one to go near it ; nor could 
easily be ejected from it, or fettered again. All kinds of food are acceptable to it, and it has a 
great tendency to obesity, Avhich adds to the rotundity of its contour. 

Though incapable of gra.sping objects Avith its paws, the Racoon can hold its food between 


them pressed logether ; in doing Avhich it usually sits upon its haunches, like a boar; and in this 
attitude it very often feeds. Azara, indeed, informs us that its Paraguay name, Agouarapope, 


alludes to the inflexibility of its paAvs, meaning, “ The fox AAith the stretched hand.” “ In fact,” 


he adds, “ the fore-foot of this animal is very open, and has the toes much separated, so that 


they cannot be made to grasp, having a much greater depth than breadth ; nev’ertheless, it makes 
use of its tAvo fore-feet, but simultaneously, and without folding the toes, Avhen it Avishes to carry 
food to its mouth.” In size it is somewhat longer than a badger ; its fur is of two kinds — a soft 


full under-coat, and an upper nest of long and rather coarse hairs. The general colour is 
dusky grey, the tint arising from each long hair being annulated Avith white, and tipped with 
black. The face, cheeks, and throat are white, with an oblique dash across the face, and 


surrounding the eyes. Its length is about two feet, of which the tail is eight or nine inches. 
It climbs trees Avith the greatest skill, in the same manner as a bear, ascending and descending a 


pole or .stout branches, fastened in its apartment, Avith the utmost freedom. A great portion of 
the day, particularly the morning, is passed in sleep ; but not always so, for it is often full of 
animation all the day, even to restlessness. It is not, however, in captivity that a judgment can 
be formed of the natural habits of animals. There is, in such a condition, no room for their 


exercise ; their instincts haA’c no stimulus to call them forth ; monotony oppresses their physical 

and mental nature, and leads to habits never acquired in a state of Avild independence. 
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BEAUS. 


Bear is the English name for a family of I'Jantignulcs, both nianimin'rons ami carnivorous, and 
walking on the entire sole of the foot. Although described as flesh-feeding, tln'y rarely eat flesh, 
unless severely pressed by hunger. They are very (bud of fruit and honey — a circumstance which 
did not escape the observation of Aristotle, who thus describes some of the i)eculiarities of this 
family ; — “The Bear is an omnivorous animal, and, by the suppleness of its body, climbs trees and 
eats fruit, and also legumes. It likewise devours honey, having first broken up the hives; 
crabs, too, and ants it eats, and also preys upon flesh.” After this, he tells us that the animal 
has courage enough to attack the stag, the boar, and even the bull. The Banger, in the Tour on 
the Prairies^ makes some remarks on the honey-seeking qualities of the Bear, in language not 
quite so classical as it is nomadic : — “The Bear is the knowingest varmint for finding out a 
bee-tree in the world. They’ll gnaw, for a day together, at the trunk, till they make a hole big 
enough to let in their paws, and then they’ll haul out honey, bees and all.” 

The Polar Bear is one of the species ; but his habitation is not among groves and prairies, 
where both fruits and honey may be brought within the reach of his grasp, but Avithin the Arctic 
Circle — in those cold polar regions, where he swims amongst broken and detached pieces of ice, and 
wanders over fields of snow. Martens Avas among the first to give the characteristics of this species 
from actual observation. Apparently, the only species knoAvii to Liniiteus Avas the Brown Bear ; 
and it Avas not until the appearance of the tenth edition of his work, that there Avas any indication 
given of the Polar Bear being a distinct species. To Martens, therefore, the chief merit belongs 
of first distinguishing its features, the accuracy of which subsequent naturalists liave confirmed. 

Inhabiting those dreary and inhospitable regions which encomjAass the North Pole Avitl> 
long-continued and intense frost, as Avell as those shores which are seldom li'oo from ice, this animal 
must feed upon such materials as he can get ; and these, therefore, are almost entirely of the 
animal kind. Beasts of the land, and fish of the sea, birds and their eggs, the dead and the living. 


are alike acceptable to him, and speedily devoured. Being as often in the water as out oi it, 
he is both an expert swimmer and bold diver ; whilst his great strength enables him to attack the 
walrus, and chase the seal Avith success. Of his dexterity in the sea, we have heard many 
anecdotes ; and Cartwright relates that ho saw one dive after a salmon, Avhich it captured. Captain 
Lyon has seen it hunting a seal. ” The Bear,” he says, “ on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly 
into the water, and swims until to leeward of him, from whence, by frequent short dives, he 
silently makes his approaches, and so arranges his distance, that at the last dive, he comes to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he 
falls into the Bear’s clutches. If, on the contrary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at leisure.” The same Avriter affirms, that the Polar 
Bear not only swims with rapidity, but is capable of making long springs through the aqueous 
element. Captain Sabine states that he saw one about midway between the north and south 
shores of Barrow’s Straits, which arc forty miles apart, though there Avas no ice in sight to Avhich 
he could resort for rest. "When unable to supply himself Avith the ^^arcasses of whales, and other 
kinds of animal food, he takes to the coast in search of roots and berries; but he must be hard 

pressed indeed when he is forced to have recourse to such slender and unsatisfactory provender. 
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It is stated by Pennant, that Polar Bears ai’e abundant on all the Asiatic coast of the Frozen 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Obi, eastward, and that they are plentiful in Nova Zembla, Cherry 
Island, Spitzbergen, Greenland, Labrador, and the coasts of Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays ; but that 
they are not found on the shores of the White Sea. Sir Edward Parry saw them M'ithin 
Barrow’s Straits, as far as Neville Island; and during his daring boat voyage beyond 82“ north 
latitude. Dr. llichardson says that the limit of their incursions towards the south at Hudson’s 
Bay, and on the coast of Labrador, is about the 55th parallel. Sir John Franklin was informed, 
by the Esquimaux to the westward of Mackenzie River, that they occasionally, though rarely, 
visited that coast. Captain Bcochy did not fall-in with any on his visit to Icy Cape. 

As the abode of the Polar Bear is taken up chiefly on fields of ice, he is frequently carried 
far from the land, perhaps entirely unknown to himself; and “in this way,” says Dr. Richardson, 
“ Bears are often carried from the coast of Greenland to Iceland, where they commit such ravages 
on the flocks, that the inhabitants rise in a body to destroy them.” The same writer adduces the 
following from the manuscripts of Mr. Andrew Graham : — “ In winter the White Bear sleeps like 
other species of the genus, but takes up its residence in a difierent situation, generally under the 
declivities of rocks, or at the foot of a bank where the snow drifts over it to a great depth : a 
small hole for the admission of fresh air is constantly observed in the dome of its den. This, 
however, has regard solely to the she-bear, which retires to her winter quarters in November, 
where she lives without food, brings forth two young about Christmas, and leaves the den in the 
month of March, when the cubs are as large as a shepherd’s dog. If, perchance, her offspring are 
tired, they ascend the back of the dam, where they ride secure either in water or ashore. 
Though they sometimes go nearly thirty miles from the sea in winter, they always come down to 
the shores in the spring with their cubs, where they subsist on seals and seaweed. The he-bear 
wanders about the marshes and adjacent parts until November, and then goes out to the sea upon 
the ice, and preys upon seals. They are very fat ; and though inoffensive, they arc fierce when 
provoked.” 

Captain Lyon obtained, from an intelligent Esquimaux, the following account of the habits 
of this Arctic animal. At the commencement of winter, the pregnant she-bears are very fat, and 
always solitary. When a heavy fall of snow sets in, they seek some hollow places in which they 
can lie down, and remain quiet until they arc covered by the falling snow. They then go to sleep, 
and do not awake until the spring sun is pretty high, when they bring forth their young. “ The 
cave (in which the she-bear is now concealed) has by this time become much larger, by the effect 
of the animal’s warmth and breath, so that the cubs have room enough to move, and they acquire 
considerable strength by continually sucking. The dam, at length, becomes so thin and weak, 
that it is with great difficulty she extricates herself when the sun is powerful enough to throw a 
strong glare through the snow which roofs the den. # # # The natives find and kill the 

Bears during their hibernation, by means of dogs, which scent them through the snow, and 
begin scratching and howling very eagerly. As it would be unsafe to make a large opening, a 
long treneb is cut of sufficient width to enable a man to look down and see where the Bear’s head 
lies, and he then selects a mortal part, into which he thrusts his spear. The old one being killed, 
the hole is broken open, and the cubs may be taken out by hand, as, having tasted no blood, and 
never having been at liberty, they are then harmless and quiet. Females which are not pregnant, 
roam, throughout the whole winter, in the same manner as the males.” 
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THE ARABIAN CAMEL. 


In the wild .“^nd pathless regions of the Arabian clesort, without settled abodes, or any of 
those comforts which the nations of AVesterii Europe usually consider as necessary to the 
enjoyment of life, dwell, or rather wander, the descendants of Ishmael. For upwards of 3,700 
years they have been the sole inhabitants of that dreary solitude in which Ishmael pitched 
his tent ; and have, throughout that long period, exhibited the striking characteristics which 
marked the disposition of their ancestor, of whom, before his birth, it was declared that “ lie will 
be a •wild man ; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” I'he 
wandering Bedouins have never bent their neck to the power of a foreign conqueror. Sesostris, 
Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other “princes and potentates,” have endeavoured to conquer 
them ; but in the very hopelessness of success they have been compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. They have gained some triumphs over detached tribes ; but even those conquests 
were of short duration. The reason of this is obvious. The very nature of the country is 
a guarantee for the freedom of its inhabitants. Surrounded on three sides by the sea, and being 
for the greater part utterly destitute of the most common necessaries of life, no army could 
subsist in it long enough to subdue it. Hence the reason of its freedom, and the peculiarities of 
its people. 

There are two animals in the possession of which the Arab especially prides himself — the 
Horse and the Camel, The first is his greatest favourite ; the second his greatest necessity. 
Without the Camel he could not traverse the trackless ocean of sand in which it is his destiny to 
live. In the legends of the East, this patient creature is called the “ Ship of the Desert.” 
It is, however, not only the carrier and the medium for preserving intercourse with different 
countries, but is also, as is shown by Carl Hitter, “ the main requirement of a nomadic mode of 


life in the patriarchal stage of national development in the torrid regions of our planet. 


where rain is either wholly or in a great degree absent.” 


No animal’s life is so closely associated 


by natural bonds with a certain primitive stage of the development of the life of man, as that of 
the Camel among the Bedouin tribes ; nor has any other been established, in like manner, 
by a continuous historical evidence of several thousand years. In a note to Humboldt’s Views of 
'Nature, we find it stated that “ the Camel was entirely unknown to the cultivated people of 


Carthage, through all the centuries of their flourishing existence, until the destruction of 
the city. It was first brought into use for armies by the Marusians in Western Lybia, in the 
times of theCmsars; perhap.s in consequence of its employ rrent in commercial undertakings by 
the Ptolemies, in the valley of the Nile. The Guanchas, inhabiting the Canary Islands, who 
were, probably, related to the Berber race, were not acquainted with the Camel before the 
fifteenth century, when it was introduced by Norman conquerors and settlers. In the probably 
very limited communication of the Guanchas with the coast of Africa, the smallness of their 
boats must, necessarily, have impeded the transport of large animals. The true Berber race, 
which was diffused throughout the interior of Northern Africa, and to which the Tibbos 
and Tuaryks belong, is probably indebted to the use of the Camel throughout the Lybian desert 
and its oases, not only for the advantages of internal communication, but also for its escape from 
complete annihilation, and for the maintenance of its national existence to the present day. The 
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use of the Camel continued, on the other hand, to be unknown to the negro races ; and it 
was only in company with the conquering expeditions and proselyting missions of the Bedouins 
through the whole of Northern Africa, that the useful animal of the Nedschd, of the Nabatheans, 
and of all the districts occupied by Aramean races, spread here, as elsewhere, to the westward. 
The Goths brought Camels, as early as the fourth century, to the Low'er Istros (Danube), and the 
Ghaznevidcs transported them in much larger numbers to India, as far as the banks of the 
Ganges.” The first epoch of the distribution of the Camel throughout the northern part of 
Africa, was under the Ptolemies, and the second under the Mohammedan epoch of the conquering 


Arabs. 

The Camel does not attain to its full growth for twelve years, though it becomes useful at a 
much earlier period. It lives to forty, but loses much of its activity after it has reached thirty 
years, when it is no longer capable of enduring great fatigue. The expense of provisioning 
it is remarkably small. During a long journey through the desert, a cake of barley, a few dates, 
or a handful of beans, w ill suffice it, in conjunction with the hard and prickly shrubs with which 
it is sometimes enabled to regale itself by the way. These shrubs, which are so thorny as 
to be extremely distressing to travellers, and which no other animal would attempt to touch, 
are so far from having been made in vain, that they are the very delight of the Camel. The 
fresh leaves of the acacia are equally enjoyed; and the Bedouins spread their mats under this 
tree, and beat its boughs to bring down the leaves for the food of their desert ** ships.” Heloul 
is the name applied to those Camels which are trained for the saddle, and which are generally 
very docile, and travel at an easy pleasant pace. The Arab never sets out on a long journey 
without examining the hump of his animal. If this be large, he is assured of its capability 
of bearing hunger and fatigue ; but if small, he knows that the animal will soon sink under its 
load. A long journey will cause this hump almost entirely to disappear ; but rest and 
nourishment will soon reproduce- it. How singular even is this provision of nature! 

In Arabia, Syria, Nubia, Persia, Asia Minor, North Africa, and other portions of Oriental 
countries, where the routes from one city or place to another are infested with wandering 
troops of robbers, and where long, dreary, and desolate tracts of sterile soil are to be traversed ; 
where the desert is “like a sea without waters, an earth without solidity, disdaining to hold a 


foot-print as a testimony of subjection,” travellers are in the habit of uniting in largo numbers, in 
the expectation of being likely to accomplish their journey with greater safety and convenience. 
A travelling company of merchants or pilgrims (for commerce or devotion, or both, may be 
the object of their journey) is denominated a caravan — a derivative of the Persian word Cdrwdn. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the Camel, the “ Ship of the Desert,” is the only animal 
capable of enduring the hardships of a journey across the arid and sandy plains, and at the 
same time to carry on its back a considerable burden. Horses do accompany the caravans ; but 
unless the patient Camel bore skins filled with water for their use, they would perish of thirst. 
This animal is capable of subsisting, for a period often days together, without water; and it is no 
uncommon circumstance for it to travel three or four days without any of that liquid entering 


within its lips. Thus has Providence adapted it to the sterile, inhospitable, and waterless region 
in which it is found to be indispensable to the purposes of man. 
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THE WILD BOAIL 


The Wild Boar, like some rude and savage monarch, once was an inhabitant of Britain ; but ages 
have rolled away since his grunt or his scream awakened the echoes of the green-wood trees, 
beneath the branches of which Ilobin Hood and his followers were wont to enjoy themselves 
right merrily. From the days of the Ssixons, whose riches chiefly consisted of large herds of 
swine, the boar has been held in especial respect by the Englisli : nay, we are not sure that many 
of that nation have not a (hmurujltf affection for him, from the festive memories with wliich his 
tusked head is associated. On Christmas-day, this was always the first dish to adorn the table. 
Blaced in a capacious receptacle, and ornamented with sprigs of rosemary and bay, the huge 
head was carried in by the server, preceded by trumpeters, fifers, and drummers, whose lusty 
minstrelsy made the old hall echo ; while the attendants shouted and huzzaed until the pale-faced 
student of modern, middle-aged, and ancient literature, manners, and customs, might liave tliought 
they would not only have split their throats, but burst their lungs. These w'ere the days of 
shouters and huzzaers ; noise and jollity ! Yes, noise and jollity were their delight. On those 
occasions, a person specially appointed, proceeded to chant a collection of rude rhymes in praise 
of the favourite boar’s head, in which he was assisted by the guests, who, joining in the choruses, 
bawled (they called it singing) at the top of their voices, until, from sheer exhaustion, they wcrcj 
ever and anon, compelled to recruit their strengtli and their wind by applying themselves right 
lustily to the flowing tankards of nut-brow’n ale which brimmed upon the oaken tables before 
them. One of these old ditties has come down to us, in a curious book, printed by Wynken do 
Worde, in 1521, and entitled Christ))} a sse Ccmtls. It is called li)'i)\<ji)}<j i)i the Boa)'' a Head, and 
has some l^atiu lines : — 

Catiot,. 

“ Citpuf, A pri defero 
Redder laudctt Domino." 

“ The head in hand bring T, 

With garlands gay and ro8r*nmiy, 

I pray you all synge merrily — 

Qui eslin in OonvLvio. 

“ The Bore’s head, T undorstandG, 

Is the chief serview in the lando ; 

Loke wherever it be tande 

Servite cum UarUico. 

“ Be gladde lords, both mon and lasse. 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde 
To cheer you all this (Hiristmasse, 

The Boro's head with mustarde.” 

As there is very little poetry in this, the reader will, perhaps, be better pleased with a 
happier celebration of the custom by Sir W alter Scott. 

“ The fire, with well-dried logs suppliod, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face,. 

Sorubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 



THE WILD BOAR 


Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim Boar’s head frovrued on high. 

Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 

How, when, and where the monster fell ; 

What dogs before his death ho tore, 

And all tho baiting of the boar ; 

While round tho merry wassail-bowl. 

Garnished with ribbons blithe did trowl.” 

Such, in days of yore, was Christmas-time in England, when the Wild Boar tenanted her 
woods ; but it is long since he was there exterminated, although he still holds his place among 
the fauna of other countries. 

The common Wild Boar, which is considered to be the original of the domestic hog in all its 
varieties, is found generally in the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and some parts of Northern 
Africa. But the Wild Boar of Southern and Central Africa, commonly called tho Engallo, differs 
from tho common Wild Boar in several important respects. The Engallo is described as the 
most hideous of all mammals in appearance. It bears a resemblance to the elephant in the form 
and structure of its molar teeth. Uf these there ai'e never more than two in each jaw ; they arc 
not renewed, as in ordinary quadrupeds, by the new one growing under the old, and gradually 
pushing it out of the socket ; but the young tooth is formed, in this case, behind the old one, and 
gradually advances lorward, and assumed its situation as the latter is worn down by constant use. 
We believe that naturalists are still in doubt as to the identity ol’ one or two species of the Wild 
Boar ; but there is no doubt respecting tho Masked Boar of tho Capo, which is thus described in 
Mr. Smith’s edition of Cuvier : — 

“ The Masked Boar is a native of the Cape, nearly the size of the European Boar, and has 
all its proportions. Tho only dihtinction is in the fleshy protuberances. From the head to the 
eyes it is of tho usual figure ; but from under the eyes commences this protuberance, which 
gradually diminishes towards the snout. Thus there appear to be two heads ; the half of the one 
being, as it were, enclosed in the other. The peculiar characters of the skull correspond with this 
facial mask.” In the South African Museum there was wont to be a specimen, which is thus 
described : — 

Phascocharus tbe Vlackc I'arh of tho Cape colonists — when disturbed in its 

retreat, and more especially when hunted, is a very dangerous animal ; for though it will not turn 
out of its way to give chase, it will, if brought to bay, or directly encountered during its flight, 
use its formidable tusks with great lerocity ; and it has been known to cut, with one stroke, 
completely through tlie fleshy part of a man’s thigh. In the frontier districts of the colony, 
where some few are still to be found, they rarely venture to sock their food during the day ; but 
in the countries inhabited by natives, who are destitute of the efiicient arms of the colonists, 
they are at all times to be met, though their favourite feeding-times are early in the morning 
and late in the evening, or even during the night — especially in moonlight. 

The flesh of the Wild Pig is used as food by the colonists, the Hottentots, and the 
Bechuanas ; but not by the Coast Caffres, who are much more particular as to what they eat 
than any of the other natives of South Africa, and regard, as an inferior class, all persons who 
consume as food the articles they reject. 

The name of Ilog, or Pig, has sometimes been given to animals which differ essentially. 
Thus the Europeans have called the Cavey the Water-Hog. The animal improperly called a 
Guinea-pig, in England, and Cockou d'Inde, in France, is known to be one of the 67/m, or 
Jlodeufia. The Tatoms are called Hogs in Armour by the Spaniards. The Dutch of the Cape 
call the Porcupine the Iron Hog, The Porpoise has been called the Sea-Hog ; and the same 
name has been given, by Molina, to a species of the Phoca. 

The genus JSus may be considered as including — after the animal commonly known as the 
Hog, or Swine — the Alpine Hog, the Baly-roussa, and the Peccary. 
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THE CHESTED AND BRAZILIAN rORCUPINE. 


The gonoral appourancc of the Crested Porcupine, wlien compared with its habits, should teach 
us not to draw too hasty conclusions from external appearances. Formidable as it seems to be, 
from the weapons with which it is armed by nature, it is, notwithstanding, perfectly harmless 
and inoffensive. It must bo allowed, ind(‘ed, that it apj>cars highly irascibh', which has induced 
Sliakspearo to call it the “ fretful porcupine but that apparent irascibility probably arises 
partly from fear, and partly from the great redundancy of bile in its constitution. Its sharp 
quills, with which it so often threatens an adversary, are never used but for its own prc'servation. 
Inoffensive in its nature, it is never tbc aggressor; but when roused to a necessity of self-defence, 
it is said that even the lion dare not attack it. 


When the Porcupine is hunted or pursued by any other animal, it never attempts to bite 
or defend itself, but climbs up the first tree it can reach, where it remains till the patience of its 
adversary is exhausted. If it cannot reach a tree, and is hard pressed, it lu's down on one side, 
and presents its quills to its enemy, in which situation it finds perfect security. Sir Ashton 
Lever, a gentleman who lived about the beginning of the present century, kept a live Porcupine, 
w'hich he frequently turned out on the grass behind the house, to play with a tame hunting 
leopard and a large Newfoundland dog. As soon as they were let 1 ose, the leopard and the dog 
began to pursue the Porcupine, which at fir.st endeavoured to escape by flight; but finding that 
ineffectual, it thrust its nose into some corner, making a snorting noise, and erecting its spines, 
with w'hich its pursuers pricked their noses, till they quarrelled between themselves, and gave 
it an opportunity to make its escape. 

The Indians use the quills of the Porcupine to adorn the many curious articles they 
make, the neatness and elegance of which would not discredit more enlightened artists. For 
this purpose they dye them of various beautiful colours, and split them into slips, with which they 
embroider their baskets, belts, and other things. 

This animal inhabits India, Persia, Palestine, and all parts of Africa. It is also found wild 
in Italy, though not originally a native of any part of Europe. It sleeps during the day, and 
feeds only by night. Its appetite is keen, and its manner of feeding voracious, although it can 
" support hunger for a considerable time without any apparent inconvenience. The female goes 
with young seven months, and produces only one at a time, which she suckles about a month. 
During this period she is very resolule in defence of her offspring. 

The Brazilian is not so large as the Crested Porcupine. Its quills arc likewise much shorter, 
being not more than three inches long : they are white, barred with black near their points, and 
are exceedingly sharp. Its no.se is short and blunt, adorned with white whiskers, and furnished 
underneath with a small bed of spines. It has four toes, armed with very long claws on each 
foot ; and in the place of the thumb there is a great protuberance. The tail is eighteen inches in 
length. That half of it which is next to the body is covered with sharp spines, the other half 
being naked, excepting only a few hairs ; the end is strongly prehensile. 

This Porcupine is a native of Mexico and Brazil, where it lives in the woods, and feeds 
indifferently on fruits and poultry. Like its congener, it sleeps by day, and searches for its food 
by night Its voice has a striking resemblance to the grunting of a hog, and it makes a noise 
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with its nostrils, as if it were short of breath. It climbs trees with great agility, and prexents 
itself from falling, as it descends, by twisting its tail round the branches. The flesh of this species 
is in general fat, and well-flavoured. 

The whole of this family is remarkably characterised by a covering of spines, which, like those 
of the hedgehog, are, relative to their structure, merely a species of thick and strong hair. They 
are all plantigrade ; and their general aspect is heavy and hog-like ; whilst their resemblance to 
th\j porcine races may be considerea to be increased by their terrestrial occupation being usually 
accompanied by a series of grunts, such as all of us have heard uttered by the brood sow when 
on its march to some neighbouring manure heap. The muzzle is broad and flat ; the ears short 
and rounded ; and it has four incisors, two above and two below, which are smooth and large ; 
whilst it has eight molars above, and the same number below. The name is derived from the 
French pare, signifying a hog, and epin, a spine. 

The Common Porcupine is a native of Southern Europe, of most parts of Africa, and many 
parts of Asia ; and it is one of the largest rodents, having a length of from two to three feet, 
besides the tail, which is about six inches long. The hinder parts of the head and the neck are 
furnished with a crest of long bristles, capable of being raised or depressed at the will of the 
animal ; whilst the muzzle and limbs are protected from the inclemencies of the atmosphere by a 
covering of very short hair. The back and sides are armed with spines, longest in the middle of 
the back, where they are nearly of the thickness of a goose-quill, and beyond a foot in length. 
I'hese spines are supported by a slender pedicle, and they terminate in a sharp point. In the 
direction of their longitude they are striated, besides being ringed with black and white, which 
has the effect of imparting a grey colour to the animal’s whole appearance. They usually 
lie flat, with the points directed backwards ; but when the creature is roused and becomes excited, 
it erects them, rolling itself up like the hedgehog, and presenting its pointed spears in every 
direction. Then it has really a formidable appearance, as if threatening its assailant with danger 
or destruction. The structurr oi the tail-spines, or quills, is exceedingly singular, being open, 
thin-sided tubes, about a couple of inches long, sustained by slender flexible pedicles. It is said 
that the Porcupine rattles the spines of its body when irritated ; but this appears to be doubtful. 
“ The statement,” says a modern writer, “ has been often made, that it throws off its spines, or 
quills, by a voluntary act, launching them at its adversaries ; but it has no such power ; although 
it is possible that quills ready to come off may be detached in moments of excitement, and fly to 
a small distance with sufficient force to be annoying to a pursuer. The Porcupine’s armour, 
however, is strictly defensive, and it seeks to turn its back, and thus the points of its spines, to 
an enemy. It is a solitary and nocturnal animal, burrowing in the ground, and in winter 
becoming torpid. It feeds on the bark of trees, roots, fruits, and other vegetable substances ; 
and if it has a chance, not unfrequently perpetrates great depredations upon the most tempting 
things to its appetite in the garden. Its spines are used for various purposes, and possess a 
certain commercial value. It is on their account that it is principally sought ; although its flesh 
is eaten, and, in ancient days, might nave been seen in the markets of Rome.” 

A larger species of Porcupine, with the quills and tail quite white, is found in India ; and 
other species inhabit various parts of the East. The Canadian animal (Urson) is different from 
the true Porcupines ; whilst the Coendus of the warm parts of America are remarkably 
distinguished by their long pr('hensile tails. These animals are covered with short quills, and, 

like the Urson, live among the branches of trees. 
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THE HARNESSED ANTELOEE. 


The colour of this swift and beautiful animal is that of a bright fulvous bay, W’hicli prevails in 
the body, and is marked by longitudinal and transverse lines of white, which divide the ground- 
colour into patches, bearing a striking resemblance to those of the giraffe or canudopard. The 
male is nearly of the size of the fallow deer, having black horns, with a length of about seven 
inches. This animal appears to have been first noticed by Mr. Adamson, in Senegal, in the 
country of Podor, about sixty leagues inland from the sea. Lichtenstein says that it is an 
inhabitant of Cafiraria ; but Mr. Burchcll did not fall-in with it there ; and we believe, as far as 
is yet known, it is either very rare, or inhabits only those districts in the interior which have 
hitherto been scarcely penetrated by European explorers. 

In every part of Asia and Africa species and varieties of the Antelope are found ; but the 
similarity in their habits and manners causes a cori’esponding one in the modes of their capture, 
so that a detailed description of the way in which they are all taken, is rendered unnecessary. 
The chetah and the hawk are often employed to capture them in India, (Jhina, and Tartary, by 
the native nobility and princes ; while the Arabian wanderer in the desert, the Caftre of Southern 
Afriea, and the European settler of the (lape, employ, according to tlusir different means and 
habits, those inventions which they find most certain to elude the vigilance, or to render abortive 
the speed, of their prey. The chamois, being the only species found in 'Western Europe, is well 
known both to the hunters of the Alps and of Switzerland ; and to them the hunting of this 
animal becomes a passion so strong, that it seems altogether incapable of repression. Although 
the chamois-hunter is aware that not one in ten of those who follow the perilous s])ort ever dies 
a natural death, and that the pecuniary remuneration for the skin, and the supply of food from the 
carcass, arc so small, that almost any other occupation would be a great deal more lucrative, 
still it is a sport so healthy and exciting, that it is scarcely ever the case that a hunter gives u]) 
his profession. He pursues it till accident or age incapacitates him for its enjoyment, and seeks 
its excitement with an intensity equal to that which the drunkard seeks the beverage that kills, 
or the gamester the cards that ruin. 

There is another species of Antelope which inhabits Europe, although not in its western 
portion. This is the Saiga, which roams the plains of the Danube, and is found in Poland, 
Moldavia, and the corresponding parallels t>f latitude, nearly to the confines of Thibet. The 
horn?, which are semi-transparent, and of a light-yellow colour, serve the Russians and the 
Chinese as a substitute for glass in lanterns ; whilst the skins are made into gloves. The 
Carpathian mountains, their offshoots, and the valleys between them, are the haunts of the wild 
deer, and are, in many instances, extremely beautiful and picturesque. The loftier portions of 
the mountains attain an average height of 5,000 and 6,000 feet; and it must be one of the finest 
sights in the world to a hunter to see the graceful Antelope standing on the edge of some of their 
giddy cliffs, watching his approach. The group of Tatra, under the 20th meridian, contains 
ten peaks, which exceed 8,000 feet ; the highest is 8,524 feet. IVak'< of still greater height are 
said to occur in the more southern parts of the system, on the conunes of Transylvania. The 
Carpathians are steepest on their outward .side ; that is, towards Wallachia, Moldavia, and Galicia. 
In this quarter they are, in general, extremely rugged, and the passes through them narrow and 
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(lifRcult. The valleys are numerous, and, to the lover of nature, beautiful; whilst the wild 
glens in the group of Tatra are interspersed with mirrors of water, filled by sounding cascades. 

In Africa the species of the Antelope may be considered as somewhat numerous, a few of 
the principal of which we will liere briefly describe. One of these is the Canna, which is the 
giant of the whole tribe, weighing, when full-grown, from seven to nine hundredweight, and 
equalling a small horse in size. Unlike some other species, it is a corpulent, heavy animal, 
and its flesh is held in higher estimation than that of any other of the African species. Near 
the Cape it has been so much hunted, that it is now scarce ; but when it does make its appearance 
in the neighbourhood, the hunters endeavour to chase it towards their own homes, and will not 
kill it until they have hunted it near to these, to save them the fatigue of carrying so heavy 
a carcass from a distance which might exhaust their power of muscular endurance. 

The Pallah is another kind of Antelope hunted for its flesh, especially by the Caffres near 
Lakatoo, where they are said to be plentiful. Its flesh, though lean, has an excellent flavour, 
and is nutritious. The Stcen-bok, Grys-bok, and Klispringer, are all hunted for the venison they 
supply. The Sj)ring-bok has the remarkable peculiarity of jumping up perpendicularly for a 
considerable height from the ground, without any apparent motive. It holds its habitat among 
the arid plains of Southern Africa; and when forced by necessity to migrate in search of 
pastures new', and fresh w’ater, during seasons of particular drought, they assemble in troops of 
iroin ten to fifty thousand, and proceed on their march like an army of soldiers. The whole of 
their route presents an appalling scene of devastation. Every green thing has been either devoured 
or ti'ampled under foot ; and if endeavoured to be impeded in their progress by bands of men with 
dogs, brought together with that vi(‘w, it is with the greatest difiiculty that they can be turned 
aside from the direction which, in their map of instincts, they have intuitively marked out for 
themselves. We have heard it averred that the lion has been seen walking along with, and in the 
very midst of this compur i aimy, receiving only as much room as he could procure by the terror 
of his nearest victims causing them to spread themselves away from him, in an outward direction, 
as far as the immense crowd, of which they formed a part, would allow them. There appears to 
the imagination something bold and majestic in a scene of this kind, in wdiieh one individual is 
sufficient to appal such a multitude. 

The Lakhaitze is another species which inhabit Lakatoo, and is so fierce that the bushmen 
dare not attack it, but capture it by means of pitfalls, concealed by being covered over with sticks 
and earth. It, however, cannot be considered as belonging to the perfect Antelope type, but as 
holding a place between it and the genus Buffalo. The native hunters in some parts of the 
East, and the Moors of Barbary, chase the Antelopes on horseback ; and when they come up with 
them, bring them down by fracturing their legs with heavy pieces of wood, which they throw at 
them; but this seems a crutd sort of sport, and is certainly not so effective in destroying 
the animals as the plan adopted by the CafiVes. These assemble in considerable numbers, some- 
times consisting of several hundreds, who form a circle so large as to enclose a herd. Each 
person then makes towards a common centre, gradually contracting the circumference till the 
Antelopes are crowded into a comparatively small space. An opening for them to escape by is then 
made in the circle formed by their enemies, and through this the frightened animals rush in 
tumultuous confusion, when they are brought down by the weapons of the hunters as fast as 
decaying leaves are swept from the branches of a forest in an autumnal tempest. 








PEOBOSCIS MONKEY AND LONO -ARMED APE. 


Among all the animals with which the earth is inhabited, the different races of Apes and Monkeys 
are the most singular, and have commanded the greatest attention of tlie naturalist as well as the 
comparative anatomist. From their retired habits in wild state, and from the success with 
which they elude observation, a considerable degree of difficulty has been iound in ascertaining 
with truth the habits and peculiarities by which they arc distinguished. It has, therefore, 
required much time and great patience to arrive at those conclusions which, respecting 
them, are now known to naturalists. The largest portion of the information possessed of them 
has been received from travellers ; who, in many instances, could neither have had the time nor 
the opportunity of thoroughly knowing the species they described, and, therefore, ol coming 
to correct conclusions upon the singularities which belong to the different kinds of this extra- 
ordinary race of animals. Superstition has hud its own share in darkening the minds of men 
regarding them. In India and Egypt they seem to have been idolised. “ In Ahmonadab 
hospitals have been erected for the benefit of Apes, where thousands arc kept in fancied ease and 
indulgence; and another city, which was taken by General Goddart in 1780, upon its surrender, 
contained 40, ()()() inhabitants, and as many Monkeys. 'J'hey arc even worshipped by the 
Brahmins, and are raised to the rank of gods. Gorgeous temples are erected — 

‘ With pious carr, a Monkey to onshrino 1’ 

Moflens, in his IJinforij of Tiidia, describes one of great magnificence. It was fronted by a portico 
for receiving victims sacrificed to it, which was supported by no loss than 700 columns ; and 
Linschotten relates, that when the Portuguese plundered one of these monkey palaces, in the 
island of Ceylon, they found, in a little gold casket, the tooth of an Ape— a relic held by the 
natives in such veneration, that they offered 700,000 ducats to redeem it. It was, however, 
burned by the viceroy, to stop the progress of idolatry. Among the ancient Egyptians they also 
seem to have been held in more than ordinary reverence ; or, at least, to have borne a rank 
equal to that of the sacred ibis. They were, like them, represented in the sculptures, and their 
bodies were preserved as mummies.” 

There is something extremely absurd in idolising an animal like the Long-nosed Monkey re- 
presented in our engraving. Wo do not know whether he was elevated to a niche among the gods 
of superstition ; but, if so, it could not have been on account of his beauty. In the Nafumllsf's 
Lihranj, edited by Sir W. Jardine, he is thus described “ This singular Monkey is at once 
distinguished by the extraordinary elongation of the nose, wb’ch is nearly four inches in length, 
and gives a grotesque appearance to the animal, at tlie same time, far from pleasing. In other 
respects it presents a form of considerable interest to the zoologist: the body is unshapely, 
protruding in front like the orang’s, and wants the lightness possessed by so many of the Guenons. 
The arms are of very considerable proportional length, like the gibbons ; and, like the howling 
Monkeys, it possesses a large guttural sac ; while the preseuce of a h'ligthened tail, and of naked 
callosities, present, altogether, a very curious combination.” 

Audebert, in his llMre NaturcUe cks Sinrjes, calls it the kahan, suggested by its cry. 
"When placed in an erect position, it is about three feet in height , and, with the exception of 
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the tail, and the lower part of the back, .is of a reddish-brown colour. The female is said by 
Audebert to be without the light-coloured markings on the back, and to be rather less in 
size. The nose and face are of a blackish-brown colour ; the nostrils are at the extremity, and 
cun be blown up or inflated to a considerable size. It is a native of the island of Borneo, and 
is not abundant in European collections. In its habits it is gregarious, and is said to collect in 
largo troops at sunrise and sunset, upon the trees bordering the rivers. The whole of the species 
is possessed of great agility, springing from tree to tree, though separated to a distance of from 
fifteen to twenty feet. 

In modern zoology the Monkey family is divided into two great parts, and the title Quadru- 
mana given to them on account of their generally possessing thumbs, opposed to the fingers of both 
the fore and hind limbs. These enable them to seize any object with the greatest firmness, and 
render them expert climbers. In fact, they are four-handed creatures, with strictly arboraceous 
habits ; and, consequently, mostly inhabiting the interminable forests of the tropics. They are, 
indeed, rarely found at any long distance from the woods; and the species which seeks its 
habitat among clifts and precipices, such as those in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Barbary, and about the rock of Gibraltar, deviates from the true type, becomes more 
quadrupedal in its form and actions, and has, therefore, always been placed last in our 
systems. It is on the precipitous sides of the rock of Gibraltar that the Barbary Ape is 
more particularly found, although it also appears in Egypt. Frederick Cuvier says that 
these animals walk most commonly on all-fours, while at the same time they are very active 
climbers. He confirms the opinion of their being gregarious, filling the forests with their vast 
troops, and openly attacking those enemies which they think they can overcome, while they 
drive to a distance, by their numbers and screaming, any intruder of whose powers they are 
doubtful. In a state of captivity it is capable of more than ordinary powers of comprehension ; 
but to improve those abilitb s as far as possible, it should be procured young, as with advanced 
age it generally becomes more sullen and morose, and even, sometimes, dangerous. It is very 
frequently seen in England, and, next to the green Monkey, has the misfortune to be most 
commonly selected to accompany strolling bands, and owes most of its torments to the superior 
intelligence with which it is endowed. 

The Long-armed Ape belongs to the species. It is the Simla Lar of Linna)us ; and was 
thought to be subject to a variation of the wrists and hands to white ; but this distinction has 
turned out to belong to a different species ; and for the one with white hands M. Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire has retained the old name of Lar, while the totally black species has been dedicated by 
the same gentleman to Sir Stamford Raffles, under the name of Hfflohafes Raflmi. “ Another 
animal allied to these, generally described as a variety, under the title of Leaser Gibbon, seems to 
be held as a subject of doubt by our most modern zoologists. It is much less in size, and has 
generally been procured from Malacca. There is a sixth species, somewhat allied, except in 
colour, which, by older writers, was also (5onfounded with the Moloch, or Wow- wow — the 
Hj/lohates Lenciscus of moderns. It inhabits the Moluccas ; is entirely of a greyish white, except 
the face, which is black, but does not differ in general habit from its congeners.” It is said that 
the animals belonging to this .species, arc, in a state of captivity, characterised by stupidity, 
dulness, and inactivity, becoming mild in a few days, and lo.sing their ferocity to such an 
extent as to become timid. They have neither the familiarity nor the impudence which so 
many of this tribe very soon acquire ; nor does either good or bad treatment, apparently, greatly 

affect their dispositions. 
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ASSES. 


It is said that there is but one species of the horse, but that there arc several species of the Ass. 
The earliest mention made of this domestic animal is in tlie enumeration of the possessions of 
Abraham while he was in the Egyptian land, whore wo find herds of he-asses and sho-asscs, oxen, 
camels, and flocks of sheep. From the particular notice of sho-asscs, it is probable that the 
patriarchs made use of their milk ; but whether this was or was not the case, there is no doubt 
that the Ass was the ordinary beast of burthen, as well .as for riding, in south-eastern Asia hc'fore 
the horse was reduced to these purposes. In the book of Judges, wo are told that white Asses 
were appropriated for the use of those who held offices of authority ; and it would appear that 
the present of an Ass, under certain circumstances, was expected to be made to men of authority, 
by their inferiors, in all probability as being a sort of delicate way of bribing them in legal 
decisions. Hence both Moses and Samuel seem to have vindicated their purity and integrity as 
judges, by affirming that they had accepted of no man’s Ass. In this light the present of a horse 
is still regarded in Turkey in Asia. One of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of white Asses, 
which, as at Cairo, arc saddled and bridled for the conveyance of passengers from one part of the 
town to another, wheeled carriages of any description being there entirely unknown. These 
are as large and as spirited as the Egyptian Ass, and are endowed with a pace equally easy and 
speedy. They are frequently spotted all over with colours, and otherwise fantastically adorned 
with red stains of the plant called Henna. But whatever may be the estimation in which the 
Ass is held in these Oriental countries, in England his name has long been used as the synonym 
for stupidity. He is, there, poor brute ! treated with very little consideration ; and the work 
he is made to do, is frequently like the provender he is forced to eat — very hard. 

Turning from the tame to the wild animal, the beautiful and graphic description of Job at 
once rises before the imagination. We behold him searching after every green thing, whilst the 
range of the mountains is his pasture. “ Who hath sent out the w'ild Ass free ? for who hath 
loosed the bonds of the wild Ass r Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of 
the driver.” The same animal is alluded to by the prophet Jeremiah, and in other Scriptural 
passages. The singular accurateness of these passages has been fully verified by modern 
travellers, whose wanderings in the East have brought them into the country of the wild Ass. 
One of these is by Robert Ker Porter, who informs us that, in his route from Ispahan to Shiraz, 
he had just entered the province of Ears, when his greyhound suddenly started off in pursuit of 
an animal, which was stated by the Persians in company, from the furtive glimpse they had of it, 
to be an antelope. The party immediately struck their spurs into their horses, and, after an 
unrelaxed gallop of fully three miles, they overtook the dog, then within a short stretch of 
the creature, which, however, to the surprise and vexation of Sir Robert, he discerned 
to be only an Ass. “ But,” to use his own words, “ on a moment’s reflection, judging from 
its fleetness it must be a wild one— a species little known in Europe, but which the Persians 
prize above all others as an object of chase— I determined to appioach as near to it as the very 
swift Arab horse on whieh I was mounted would carry me. But the single instant of checking 
my horse to consider, had given our game such a head of us, that notwithstanding all our speed. 
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WO could not recover our ground on him. I, however, happened to be considerably before my 
companions, when, at a certain distance, the animal, in its turn, made a pause, and allowed 
me to approach within pistol-shot. He then darted off again with the quickness of thought, 
capering, kicking, and sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown in the least, and the chase 
were his pastime." This was actually realising the language of Scripture — “ lie scorneth the 
multitude of tlio city.” 

This specimen appeared to Sir Robert to be about ten or twelve hands high, with his skin 
as smooth as that of a deer, and of* a reddish colour, except under the belly and on the hinder 
parts, which were of a silver grey. His neck was finer than that of the domesticated Ass, being 
of greater length ; whilst it had the beautiful curve of the stag’s, and its legs were exceedingly 
slender. The head and ears appeared large in proportion to the gracefulness of these more 
elegant parts, by which Sir Robert first discovered that the object of his pursuit was one of the 
Ass tribe. The mane was short and black ; as, also, was the tuft which adorned the end of his 
tail. No line whatever ran along his back, or crossed his shoulders, such as arc characteristic of 
the tame species. “ When my followers of the country came up," Sir Robert continues, “ they 
regretted 1 had not shot the creature when I was so near to him, telling me his flesh was one 
of the greatest delicacies in Persia ; but it would not have been to eat him that I should have 
been glad to have had him in my possession. The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain, exactly coincided with the description that Xenophon gives of the 
same animal in Arabia.” 

Sir Robert was informed by the Mehmandar — the officer especially appointed to attend 
strangers in Persia — who had been in the desert when making a visit to the shrine of Ali, that 
the wild Asses of Irak Arabi differ in nothing from the one which had just been seen. He had 
often observed them, for a short time, in the possession of the Arabs, who told him that the 
species was quite untamable. In Buffon’s Si/stem of Natural Uistori/, it is said that wild Asses 
are to be found in the Archipelago, and in the deserts of Northern Africa ; and that they go in 
troops, are very swift, and of a grey colour, but not of so handsome a figure as the zebra. 

Whatever may be the beauty, elegance, and general qualities of the wild Ass, it is, in Britain, 
usually assumed that it does not enter into the form of the domestic animal. Even the Arab, so 
partial to the equine species, looks with contempt upon the poor donkey. The author of 
Skofehes in Russia was one day conversing with Abdulla Agra, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of a medical gentleman who had long resided at Abusheber, and who was not more 
remarkable for skill in his profession than for a kindness of heart, which led him to devote his 
time to the poorer inhabitants of the country who sought his aid. He had just been setting the 
broken leg of an Arab, of whom he gave the following anecdote : — 

“ The patient," said the doctor, “ complained more of the accident which had befallen him 
than I thought becoming in one of his tribe. This I remarked to him, and his answer was truly 
amusing. ‘ Ho not think, doctor, I should have uttered one word of complaint if my own high- 
bred colt, in a playful kick, had broken both my legs ; but to have a bone broken by a brute of a 
jackass is too bad, and I will complain.’ " 
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THE MANY-HORNED, AND THE WALLACHIAN SHEEP. 


The Many-horned Sheep is usually found in Iceland, Muscovy, and otlicr northern countries. It 
is, in the form of the body, similar to the English Sheep, but varies materially in the number of its 
horns — having commonly four, and sometimes eight, branching out from the forehead. Its lleecc 
is of tolerable length, smooth, and of a fibre between hair and wool ; and beneath its external 
coat, which, at certain periods, falls off, is another covering which resembles a fine kind of fur. 
The quantity produced by each animal weighs about four pounds. Mr. Pennant has described an 
individual of this species as having two erect and two lateral horns ; the fore-part of its neck 
covered with yellowish hairs, that measured fourteen inches in length ; and the other parts of its 
body covered witl\ wool. He also mentions an elegant species brought from Guinea, which was 
small of stature, but beautifully limbed. Its hair was of the finest texture, and exhibited a silvery 
whiteness. That portion which shaded the neck was of considerable length. Its nose was 
partially marked with a glossy black ; each knee and ham was prettily spotted, and the feet were 
completely black. So evident was the effect of climate upon this animal, that in the month of 
November it began to assume a soft woolly coat. Its disposition, for some time, was extremely 
gentle ; but it afterwards contracted such vicious habits, that its owner was obliged to send it to 
a mountain enclosure, where it died. 

The Wallachian Sheep is said to resemble the common Sheep in both the size and the form 
of its body ; but it is justly considered by naturalists as a curious animal, on account of the long 
shaggy fleece with which it is clothed, and the upright spiral horns that adorn its head. It is, 
as it^name implies, an inhabitant of Wallachia, Mount Ida, and Crete, and of several of the islands 
of the Archipelago. In Austria it is distinguished by the name of Zuckl ; and is almost the 
only one of its species in which the butchers of that country deal. It is also said to be the 
Strepsieheros of the ancients. 

We have said tlnit there is a great resemblance between the Wallachian and the English 
Sheep ; and it would be interesting to know at what period of our history the cultivation of this 
useful animal began in Britain. This is a point, however, so deeply involved in darkness, that 
such an inquiry, to be made with success, would be all but hopeless. “ In reviewing the 
different stages of social imprf>venient, of which this island has been the theatre,” says a writer 
on this subject, “ it has been too much the practice to look upon the Roman invasion as the 
great standing-point, receiving, with implicit faith, whatever is supposed to bear its imprunatur. 
and to reject as fabulous everything assuming to point to a period earlier, by many centuries, 
than that which beheld the first legionary set foot on these shores. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Britain was comparatively populous even then ; and that there is abundant 
evidence in the tumuli which still abound in many districts, to prove the existence of previous 
races who had long passed away and been forgotten, but many interesting traces of whose 
domestic history are now being dug from their tombs. In these primitive catacombs, the bones 
of Sheep, mixed up with those of deer, wild cattle, and other animals of the chase, are frequently 
met with Whether these Sheep were most prized for their flesh or for their fleeces, cannot 
now be well determined; but, from the fact of horns never being obscived among these deposits, 
the presumption is, that they were a domesticated race. They, at least, did exist at the^ period 
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referred to, though in limited numbers, as may be safely assumed from the physical character of 
the country, and the numbers of carnivorous animals which must, at one time, have infested it, 
as appears from the abundance of their remains.” 

Among the European races of Sheep there is a many-horned Iceland breed, extending very 
frequently, in Britain, to the common black-faced breeds of Scotland. Sheep and goats are the 
only animals which exhibit this niultitudinous growth of horns; and, in the breed of the former, 
to -which wo have just alluded, the flocks arc almost in a state of unreclaimed nature, and by far 
the greater proportion have more than the usual number of horns. It may also be remarked, 
that the same circumstance prevails among the Asiatic races. The natural horns rise in their 
proper places ; the accessory horns usually upon the sides of the head, and are from one to three 
in addition. In other points there is no perceptible variation in the animal from the common 
characters of the breed to which it belongs. 

The Sheep races of the Pyrenees are hardy, and yield a remarkably fine wool. They are 
very largely cultivated, and in an especial manner, which is thus described by Mr. Young, in his 
Annals ojWfiricuIfmr : — “ On the northern ridge, bearing to the west, arc the pastures of the 
Spanish flocks. This ridge, however, is not the whole. There are two other mountains quite 
in a different situation ; and the Sheep travel from one to another, as the pasturage is short or 
plentiful. I examined the soil of these mountain pastures, and found it, in general, stony ; 
what, in the west of England, would be called a sfunr-brash, with some mixture of loam, and, in 
a few places, a little peaty. I’he plants are, many of them, untouched by the Sheep — many 
ferns, violets, &c. ; but burnct and the narrow-leaved plantain are, as may be supposed, eaten 
close. 1 looked for trefoils, but found scarcely any. It was very apparent that soil and 
peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering these heights proper for Sheep. In the 
northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains, half the height of tliese (for we were above 
snow in J uly), are bogs ; all are so which 1 have seen in our islands ; or, at least, the proportion 
of dry land, lot the plants be what they may, will, in every country, suit Sheep. The flock is 
brought every night to one spot, which is situate at the end of the valley of a river, and near 
the port or passage of Picada : it is a level spot, sheltered from all wind. The soil is eight or 
nine inches deep of old dung, not at all enclosed; from the freedom from wood all round, it 
seems to be chosen partly for safety against wolves and bears. Near it is a very large stone, or 
rather rock, fallen from the mountain. . This the shepherds have taken for a shelter, and have 
built a hut against it. Their beds are sheepskins ; and their doorways so small that they crawl 
in. 1 saw no place for fire ; but they have it, since they here dress the flesh of their sheep, 
and, in the night, sometimes keep off the bears by whirling fire-brands. I viewed their flock 
very carefully ; and, by means of our guide and interpreter, made some inquiries of the 
shepherds, which they answered readily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venesque, a city in 
the Pyrenees, gives 000 livres, French (each lOp/. English), a year for the pasturage of his flock 
of 2,()00 sheep. In the winter he sends them into the lower part of Catalonia, a journey of 
twelve or thirteen days ; and when the snow is melting, in the spring, they are conducted back 
again. They are, the whole year, kept in motion, and moving from spot to spot, which is owing 
to the great range they, everywhere, have of pasture. They are always in the open air — never 
housed, or under cover ; and never taste of any food but such as they can find on the hills.” 

This flock was tended by four shepherds, and from four to six large Spanish dogs of the 
Pyrenees breed, black and white, large as a W'olf, with immense head and neck. They are 
defended by collars stuck with iron spikes, and no wolf has a chance with them. The bear.s, 
however, are more difficult to deal uith; but even they have their work to do to defend 
themselves, unless they get their backs against a tree, when they may set the dogs at defiance. 
In the night, the shepherds place entire reliance on these animals ; but, on hearing them bark, 
they are sure of a bear being present, when they come forth with their fire-arms, and finish him, 
if they can. 
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THE MUSTACHE AlfD RIBBED-NOSE BABOON. 


On nnrronly examining the faces, and watrliing the varying expression of Monkejs and Ikihoons, 
wo can hardly help being impressed with the idea that they are largely endowed witli ji 
cunning and a wicked sort of intelligence, delighting in the f.in which may uri'.e from the 
successful perpetration of practical jokes. The Ribbed-Nose Ihihoon wiis hmg the “ Happy 
Jerry” of Exeter Change, in London; and a drunken rascal he bccatne. He would do anything 
almost for a glass of gin. lie was the property of a Mr. (hoss ; tind is described to have been 
docile to his keepers, but easily exasperated by strangers. Like most drunkards, or drinking 
men, he was also very fond of a pipe. The aJing, or gin and water, however, was his greatest 
favourite ; and before he commenced his performances ji glass had to be promised to be given 
him. His cage was supplied with a small, but strong arm-chair, in which, wdien commanded, he 
would seat himself with the gravity of a philosopher, and patiently wait for further orders, lie 
went through all his manoouvres with the most consummate composure, in no manner dis- 
compo.sing himself by the slightest degree of hurry. When his keeper had pn'sented his pipe to 
him, he examined the bowl with great care, sometimes inserting his finger into it, as if to know 
whether it was lighted before he put the stem into his mouth. He then introduced it between 
his lijm, to such a length as almost to be up to the bowl, which was usually turned dowmwards. 
There he k(‘pt it for some minutes without emitting a single puff of smoke, during which he 
was filling his cheek-pouches and capacious mouth, which, when he opened, forth he would blow 
a cloud from mouth, nose, and sometimes his ears, that would fill the whole of his cage. Ho 
was then helped to a gohfcf of gin and water, which went down his throat with as great rapidity 
as the smoke had been emitted from his mouth. \Vc are told that he was possessed of enormous 
strength; and that he fed principally upon vegetables, preferring them cooked. When he 
visited Windsor, to bo exhibited to (icorgo IV., he dined upon hashed venison with no 
ordinary degree of avidity. Such was the comparatively tame Mandril, which, however, in a 
wild state, is the fiercest and most powerful of its race. It is a native of the Guinea Coast, and 
has often been seen in our menageries. 

There are mustacheod, boarded, and whiskered Monkeys and Apes — some with short tails, 
some with long, and some with no tails at all. In their faces, all that we have soon seem to 
have H partial resemblance to those of some of tluj human family ; but none of them 
approaches the general structure of man so nearly as the Orangs, Chimpanzees, or Gorillas. It 
is believed that the African Orang, found on the Guinea Coast, will attain to a height of six 
feet. From this fact, it may easily be conceived how formidable an animal he is to attack. He 
looks like a man, and has been called the wild man of the woods ; but the human being “ is the 
sole species of his genus, the sole representative of his order and sub-class.” 

The Mustache Monkey has got a beard over his upper lip, which gives him a comical 
appearance ; and, with his large eyes, and his hair coming down .so as to cover his forehead, 
and nearly touch the root of his nose, he seems to have rather a sportive than the melancholy 
expression so frequently found amongst monkeys. 'J’he anecdott'S relative to nearly all the 
tribes are almost endless. In Martin’s work on the British Colonies, it is stated that there is a 
tribe in 'Trinidad which have a great aversion to w'ater; and if obliged to cross a narrow stream, 
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they climb a tree near the banh» and form a chain by hanging from t&e tails of eadh other. 
The whole string of animals then swing backwards and forwards, nntil the lowest, to which the 
post of honour has been assigned, alights on the opposite bank, and pnlls orer, by the aid of the 
** tail,*’ his companions on the tree and bank. This singular operation, it seems, is carried on 
amidst terrible howling, and with the most frightful cries and grimaces. One bf the most 
peculiar of the species is the Coaita, or Spider Monkey, so called from the extraordinary length 
of its extremities, and the singularity of its motions. The tail of this animal answers the 
purposes of a hand, and enables it to throw itself actively about from branch to branch, 
sometimes swinging by the foot, sometimes by the hand, but oftener, and with a greater 
reach, by the tail. The extremity of this member is covered only with skin, forming an organ of 
touch as discriminating as the hand. The Coaita inhabits the woods of South America, associating 
in great multitudes ; assailing such travellers as pass through their haunts with an infinite number 
of sportive and mischievous gambols ; chattering, and throwing down dry sticks, swinging by 
their tails, and endeavouring to intimidate the passengers by a variety of menacing gestures. 
The general colour of this creature is black, with the exception of the face, which is of a dark 
flesh colour. Sometimes the tricks of monkeys are apt to give pain rather than pleasure to 
those who may happen to be the victims of them. A remarkable instance of this kind is 
recorded as having occurred on board a ship. 

A vessel that sailed between Whitehaven and Jamaica, embarked, among other passengers 
on their home'ward voyage, a female, who had at her breast a child only a few weeks 
old. One beautiful afternoon the captain perceived a distant sail, and after he had gratified his 
curiosity, he politely offered the glass to his passenger, that she might obtain a clear view of the 
object. Having the baby in her arms, she wrapped her shawl about it, and laid it down upon a 
sofa on which she had been sitting. She had hardly applied the glass to her eye, when the 
helmsman exclaimed, “ See ! what the mischievous monkey has done.” The reader may judge 
of the mother’s feelings, when, on turning round, she beheld the animal in the act of transporting 
her beloved child apparently to the very top of the mast ! The monkey was a very large one, 
and so strong and active, that, while it grasped the infant firmly with the one arm, it climbed the 
shrouds nimbly by the other, totally unembarrassed by the weight of its burden. One look was 
sufficient for the terrified mother, and that look had well-nigh been her la.st ; and had she not 
received the assistance of those around her, she would have fallen prostrate on the deck, where, as 
it was, she was soon afterwards stretched apparently a lifeless corpse. The sailors could climb as 
well as the monkey ; but the latter watched their motions narrowly ; and as it ascended higher 
up the mast the moment they attempted to put a foot on the shrouds, the captain became afraid 
that it w’ould drop the child, and endeavour to escape by leaping from one mast to another. In the 
meantime the child was heard to cry ; and though many thought it was sufiering pain, their fears 
on this point were speedily dissipated, when they observed the monkey imitating exactly the 
motions of a nurse by dancing, soothing, and caressing its charge, and even endeavouring to hush 
it asleep. From the deck the lady was conveyed to the cabin, and gradually restored to her 
senses. In the meantime the captain ordered every man to conceal himself below, and quietly 
took his own station on the cabin stair, where he could see all that passed without being seen. 
This plan happily succeeded. The monkey, on perceiving that the way was clear, cautiously 
descended from his lofty perch, and replaced the infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and, perhaps, 
frightened ; but, in every respect, as free from harm as when he took it up. 
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The Arabs consider the Hysena as the symbol of stubbornness. I’lic muscles of its jaws, assisted 
by those of the neck, are so powerful, that it is almost impossible to drag from its terribh' hold 
the thing which it has once seized. Cuvier remarks, that its efforts, in this way, sometimes 
produce anchylosis of the cervical vertebrae ; and that this has given rise to the assertion, that 
Hyaenas have but a single bone in the neck. The tongue is rough, and the feet arc possessed 
of four toes each. The same author sums up the character of the whole species by saying, that 
they are voracious, nocturnal animals, inhabiting caverns, living mostly on carcasses, for which 
they even rob the tombs ; and that they are the subjects of an endless number of traditional 
superstitions. In the narrative of Colonel Denham, their enormous capability of dragging large 
bodies along the ground is strikingly exemplified. At Kouka, he informs us that the Hyaenas, 
which were everywhere about in legions, became so extremely ravenous, that a considerable 
village, where, on his duck-shooting excursions, he sometimes obtained a draught of sour milk, 
had been attacked the night before his last visit, the place absolutely carried by storm — notwith- 
standing defences of the prickly tulloh, nearly six feet high — and a couple of donkeys 
carried off, in spite of the efibrts of the people. “ We constantly,” continues Colonel Denham, 
“ heard them close to the walls of our own town at nights ; and, on a gate being left partly 
open, they would enter and carry off* any unfortunate animal that they could find in the streets.” 
From the same narrative, it appears that it was necessary to protect the graves from the 
attacks of these rapacious brutes. The grave of a Mr. Toole had a pile of thorns and 
branches of the prickly tulloh, several feet high, raised over it, as a protection against the 
flocks of riyaenas which nightly infested the grave-yards in that country. 

The Striped Hyoona is supposed to be the one alluded to in the scriptural writings, where 
the “ valley of Zeboim” is spoken of, and which has been translated as the valley of the 
Hy©nas. llespccting this animal, the fables were very abundant in ancient times, especially 
as to its power of imitating the language of men, in order to induce Arcadian shepherds to 
approach it, when it would seize them, and devour them at its leisure. This was an innocent 
pastime for a Hya 3 na ; but it was also said to be possessed of the power of charming dogs, so 
that they became dumb. Although its habits were known, it does not appear to have been 
exhibited at Romo till a comparatively late period. The third Gordian seems to have been the 
flrst who so introduced it ; and ten are said to have been shown at the games celebrated by 
the Emperor Philip, about A.n. 247. As its appearance is strikingly represented in the 
accompanying engraving, we will here indicate some of its habits, in preference to occupying our 
space with a description of its physical form. 

Pennant observes, that the propensity of the Striped H^sena to violate the repositories 
of the dead, and greedily devour their contents, is generally known ; and also states, that it 
preys upon herds and flocks. Besides these disgusting and destructive propensities, he adds, 
on the authority of Shaw, that it will eat the roots of plants, and feed on the tender shoots 
of palms. It is through sheer necessity, however, that it becomns a vegetarian. He describes 
it as a most unsociable animal, inhabiting caves, and the larger crevices of rocks ; solitary and 
savage ; and inspiring even the Arabs with a strong feeling of superstitious dread. So much 
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is this the case, that 'vhen any of this people happen to kill one, they carefully inter its head, 
lest it should be used for magical purposes. To some such end the neck of the animal was 
a])plicd of old, by the Thessalian sorceress, as indicated by the lines of Lucan — 

“Nor entrails of the spotted lynx she lacks, 

Nor bony joints from fell Hya^na^s backs/’ 

Tt is asserted that, about Gahubron, in the season when the inhabitants sloop in the open 
air, it will snatch away children from the very sides of their parents. The Striped Hytena is 
found in Asia, Northern and Central Africa, the mountains of Caucasus and the Altaic Chain, 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Syria, Barbary, and Senegal ; even so low as the Cape. Its aspect may 
be described as terrifying ; and its nature fierce and cruel, yet courageous. It is a wary com- 
batant ; and will face larger and stronger wild animals than itself. 

Another species is the Spotted Hyaona, somewhat smaller than the Striped, and inhabiting 
Southern Africa, especially in the neighbourhood of the Cape. It is, however, said to be found 
as high as Barbary ; and is described as being near akin to the wolf, and among the most voracious 
of wild beasts. It not only, by night and by stealth, but openly, in the middle of the day, 
preys upon everything that falls in its way, in the shape of man or beast ; and, rather than fail, 
will dig down the walls of stables and houses to get at its prey. It is said to be the offspring of a 
Ilyarnu and a lioness ; and is familiar in Ethiopia. “ The character of this Hyaena,” says the 
writer of the Catalogue of the African Museum^ “ makes his destruction an object of no small 
importance to the farmers [of South Africa], whose ingenious snares for him call forth amazing 
cunning and dexterity, on the part of the animal, to render them of no avail. The more 
common methods employed against beasts of prey, such as spring-guns and traps, do not succeed 
in this case. During his nocturnal wanderings he minutely examines every object that presents 
itself to his notice with which Iv* is not perfectly familiar; and if he see reason to suspect that 
it can injure him, he will turi! back, and make his way in an opposite direction. Tlius cords 
of leather thongs, which are often laid across the footpaths the Hyaena is accustomed to travel 
on, and which arc attached to the triggers of loaded guns, with the design that his contact with 
the thong may cause the discharge of the gun in his direction, are very carefully examined by 
him, and the usual result of his examination is, his deciding against trusting himself in contact 
with them. The farmers have so often observed this result, that they now very rarely attempt 
his destruction by this means ; but occasionally succeed by substituting, for cords, the delicate 
stems of creeping plants, which arc regarded by him without suspicion until he has actually 
sufi’ered from them. Many other ingenious methods, suggested by the necessity of the case, 
have been adopted by the farmers for destroying the Hyauia ; but it is needless to describe theni 
here.” It may be observed, however, that night is his favourite time for seeking his prey, when 
his howl is regularly heard, to the great intimidation of many other animals, which then seek 
their hiding-places as swiftly as they can. His propensity to howl, therefore, would scorn to be 
unfavourable to him ; and for what reason it is put into practice, is not easily to be conceived. 
Some have surmised it to be his call to creatures of his own species ; but that this is not the 
case, is certain from the fact, that Hyajnas are heard to utter their supposed call even while 
separating from each other farther and farther as each howl is given. In addition to this, it 
may be remarked, that it is contrary to the habit of this animal to hunt in company, or even to 
congregate in large numbers, save when assembled by the temptation of an abundance of 
carrion.” A writer suggests, that the object may be to inspire terror, as the Hycena’s plan of 

attack is founded upon intimidation. 
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The New World, ns America is called, in distinction from the Old (which cornjjiiscs .Asia, Afiica, 
and Europe), ha.s, in the northern half, its scenery diversified with alternate foia'sts and ])ijiirit's — 
the one consisting of huge timber-trees, and the other enlivemul with Io\ely grasses, and 
enamelled with beautiful flowers, when the budding and blowing season sets in u])on tin? land. 
Amongst the trees are numerous species of the oak and pine, with the bcvcli, ash, hir< h, black 
and white cedar, cypress, chesnut, locust, junij)er, hickory, i)()plar, mulberry, and walnut. Here 
is both exuberance and variety. In advancing to the higher localities, beyond the parallel of 
50°, the pines increase, and the aspen, poplar, larch, alder, hazel, and willow, exhibit the more 
characteristic forms of arboraceous existence. The sugar-maphs elm, ash, and (Canadian cedar- 
tree, cease at about the 54th degree of latitude, not being found further north than Saskatclie* 
wan. As we approach the shores of the Arctic Sea, and the north-western coasts of Hudson’s 
Bay, arborescent life becomes more stunted, and one sj)ecic8 of tree after another gradually 
disappears from the scene. Beyond the Polar Circle not a single tree is to be seen. IVothing but 
mo.sses, lichens, and a few dwarf shrubs, come within the view, and constitute the only vegetation 
which covers the dreary plains. 

Returning from this sterile region, and penetrating the immense forests on the east of the 
Mississippi, we cross that river, and enter upon the land of prairies and buffaloes. The first view 
of this region probably excites more surprise in the mind of a traveller in the United States, than 
the grandest objects of nature. In describing it, Stewart says, that, “ riding, day after day, in 
the forests through which the cleared land is not of sufficient extent to interru])t the general 
aspect of wood, he breaks, at once, upon the view of a fine open country — he beholds extensive 
plains of the most soft and beautiful verdures, covered with flowers of every scent and hue. 
Occasionally in the prairie, and often in the centre, are clumps of fine trees (especially of the 
oak and black walnut), so charmingly disposed, that the traveller can hardly believe that they have 
not been placed by the hand of man. The views of tracks of country of this description are, in 
many places, far more extensive than are to be met with in any country whose land has been laid 
out in this way artificially, with a view to its beauty, and to increase its value to its possessor. 
The prospect from the high grounds that often surround the prairies, comprehending verdant 
lawns, large fore.sts, through which vast rivr'i’s are rolling their mighty masses (volumes) of \vater, 
and pine hills in the distance, with cottages, cattle, hor.ses, and deer, is, altogether, as fine as can 
be conceived anywhere.” 

Associated with these magnificent features of scenery, there are some peculiar species of 
animals in the zoology of the JSew World. Indeed, this differs more strikingly from that of the 
Old World, than even its forms of vegetable life. The animals common to both continents are 
almost entirely circumscribed to the northern parts of America; and consist chiefly of the fur- 
producing sorts, with some aquatic birds, and a limited number of fishes. On the whole, the 
types of indigenous American animal life are inferior in size to those of the old continents. They 
are, likewise, generally of inferior usefulness to man, and less calculated to improve his intelli- 
gence by suggesting the means of adapting them to his pui poses, and advancing him in the scale 
of civilisation. Neither the elephant nor the camel has natui'ally an American existence ; nor 
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were the horse, the ox, the sheep, or the hog known in this division of the globe until after it 
was discovered by Columbus ; although, in a state of complete domestication, they now exist in 
abundance ; whilst immense herds of both oxen and horses, in a wild state, roam over the bound- 
less plains in the southern portion of this vast continent. 

Besides oxen and horses, there arc, in South America, many wild animals, and some of them 
of a dangerous kind ; whilst, in the United States, there is but one species of Opossum, which is 
found ill Virginia. This state lies between the 30th and 35th parallel, and is rich both in cotton 
and tobacco. The Opossum family {Mamupialia) is not met with in the Old World, but abounds 
in the south division of Central America, as well as in Australia. Wild animals, however, 
gradually disappear before the advancement of man. As their haunts are invaded, they flee 
for safety into the deep recesses of the forest, or seek the caverned clifi* as a secret hiding-place 
from his dreaded approach. He destroys them either for the sake of their food, or for some 
purpose for which he considers them useful. The elephant is hunted for its tusk, and the 
Opossum for its skin, which forms a covering for the body of the American Indian, as well as for 
that of the Australian savage. 

In hunting the Opossum in America, it will readily be believed that the weapon adopted is 
of a very different construction from that with which it is hunted in Australia. The rifle of the 
Virginian is brought to bear upon the animal in his forest retreats in the New World ; but 
among the eucalyptic woods of the only continent entirely within the southern hemisphere, the 
tomahawk of the Australian has to serve the same purpose. The interest which attaches to the 
one is as nothing when compared with that which attaches to the other. We will, therefore, 
briefly describe the manner in w'hich the native Australian possesses himself of his Opossum 
prey. In roaming the forests ho examines the trees for the marks of the feet of the animal ; and 
when these are discovered, he at once commences to ascend the huge stem in the following 
manner : — Having satisfied hims* If respecting the inclination of the tree, he begins by cutting, 
with his tomahawk, a notch no larger than is sufficient to admit into it the insertion of his great 
toe. The height of this is generally about two-and-a-half feet from the ground, although this 
distance depends upon the individual ; for it is a remarkable fact, that the aborigines will not 
ascend by each other’s notches or steps, even though the same tree has been ascended by several of 
them. He then cuts another notch, from two to three feet higher, for his left foot, and striking his 
weapon as high as he can reach into the tree, he pulls himself up by the handle into the second 
notch. His left great too being now similarly placed as had been his right in the first notch, he 
supports his whole weight upon it, keeping his left arm round the tree whilst making two more 
notches as before. In this manner the native Australian will ascend a eucalyptus of immense 
size, rising to a height of from forty to fifty feet without a branch, and with as much confidence 
and celerity as a practised Irish labourer will mount a ladder. 

Having reached the hole where the Opossum is supposed to be, he thrusts the handle 
of his tomahawk into it ; and if he is convinced of the presence of the animal, he cuts away 
at the tree with great vigour, when the Opossum usually springs out, and instantly receives 
his death wound from the unerring aim of the hunter. The wanderer through Australian woods 
will find, that when night sets in, the whole tribes of the Opossum and squirrel kinds emerge 
from their hiding-places, and come forth to feed, as they usually sleep by day. Their chuckling, 
squeaking, and screeching, have a singular efiect during the vigils of Diana; whilst the flying 
squirrels, some white and some black, may be regarded as a high source of amusement, as they 
dive from the top of one tree to the trunk of another, lowering themselves by their long fur tails, 
as seen by the rays of the silvery moon. It is a strange and a singular exhibition among the 
animal tribes of a eucalyptic forest, and must be seen to be properly appreciated. 
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Australia may be regarded as the principal habitation of the Kangaroo. This immense island— 
a continent in itself — lies entirely within the southern hemisphere ; its most northern point being 
Cape York, in 10® 42' to the south of the equator, and its southern extremity being Cape 
Wilson, in 39® 9' south latitude. A straight line made between these points measures upwards 
of 2,000 miles; but the average extent of Australia, from north to south, is about 1,200 miles. 
The most western point of the mainland is called Steep-Point, in latitude 113®; and its most 
eastern is Cape Byron, in 153® 47', east of the meridian of Greenwich. Its greatest extent, in 
this direction, is 2,400 miles. The Australian variety of mankind who inhabit this continent, 
are subdivided into the Oceanic, or Pelagian Negroes, and the Alforas, or Haraforas. The former 
occupy portions of New Guinea, with the neighbouring islands, and have strong bushy hair, 
resembling the negroes of Africa. The Alforas inhabit Australia, and some of the other islands 
in the seas of that region, and are a very degraded race, with slender limbs, and lank black hair. 

The largest native animal of Australia is the Kangaroo, which belongs to the order of 
quadrupeds called the Marsupial ; and upwards of two-thirds of its mammalia come within the 
category of this division of the animal kingdom. Three of the great orders into which the 
mammalia are divided have no representatives in the zoology of Australia — namely, the Quad- 
rumana, the Pachydermata, and the lluminating quadrupeds. None of the monkey tribe is native 
to this continent, nor any of the thick-skinned animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
horse ; neither were oxen, sheep, deer, nor other ruminants found, originally, to inhabit its plains 
or forests. The dingo, or native dog, is the only animal of prey, none of the larger wild animals 
being found within its limits. Among the marsupials, opossums are numerous; and there are 
several small varieties of the Kangaroo species, such as the kangaroo-rat and others ; but the large 
Kangaroo is, perhaps, the only wild animal of the greatest interest to both the natives and the 
settlers. Although in some degree foreign to the immediate subject before us, we must observe 
that one of the most remarkable animals of Australia is the oniithorhi/mhus^ a curious semi- 
aquatic creature, with the body of an otter, and the bill of a duck. This singular compound, 
formed apparently in some freak of Nature, is oviparous. It frequents the margins of lakes and 
rivers ; but remains mostly in the water, and is only approached with difficulty, because of its 
extreme shyness. Nearly the whole of the animals found in Australia are of distinct species 
from those inhabiting other parts of the globe, and are peculiar to that country. The entire 
number of its native species includes scarcely more than a twentieth part of the total list of 
known mammalia, and the paucity of individuals is quite as remarkable as the limited number of 
species. In the interior, the traveller may pass over many hundred miles of country without 
having his weary eyes relieved from the monotony ol’ still life by the appearance of a single 
quadruped, and almost without perceiving even the traces of any terrestrial living thing. 

It might be supposed, that where there is such an apparent absence of animal life, it 
would go hard with the wild native tribes to subsist ; but even here Nature has been provident to 
man. Kangaroos, opossums, kangaroo-rats, wombats, bandicoots; grubs, ants' eggs, and even 
honey, have been abundantly provided. A settler v. ho went hunting one morning with some of 
the natives, started from its nest, built of grass and hair, on the ground, a kangaroo-rat ; but as it 
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hopped itlong with incredible speed, a blow from a tomahawk, thrown by a young native, put a 
stop to its progress. These little animals are Kangaroos in miniature ; their heads, legs, and tails 
being similar to those of the larger animal, and they hop in the same manner ; though, from their 
colour and diminutive size, they resemble a rat. Their weight is about that of a guinea-pig. 
Another of the natives knocked over a bandicoot, a burrowing animal, not unlike a rabbit, being 
about the same size, and with flesh, when cooked, both white and palatable. Within the compass 
of a couple of hours, this sportsman saw the natives by whom he was accompanied, collect 
several of the animals we have mentioned, with grubs, ants’ eggs, and honey, without much 
exertion ; and having appeased their hunger, they were perfectly satisfied with the provision 
which had been made for them. 

The Kangaroo is now so well known, and has so often been described, that little 
need be said here respecting its haunts and habits. The largest are found in the open forest- 
lands, and are commonly called “Foresters” and “Fliers.” The former do not congregate in 
herds, but are usually found pasturing by themselves. These are of an immense size, weighing 
sometimes from 150 to 200 pounds. The latter appear in herds numbering fifty or sixty ; and 
both give fine exercise to the sportsman. They are of a gray colour ; and though esteemed 
harmless, and easily tamed, they are capable of offering a desperate resistance when attacked, and 
contend with the dogs with such courage and determination, that these are often severely 
wounded, and frequently killed. 

The mode of hunting the Kangaroo leaves it little chance of escape. Many ludicrous scenes 
have been witnessed in this sport, when the Kangaroo and the dog singly encounter each other. 
In travelling through an unfrequented forest, it is no uncommon circumstance to come upon an 
“ Old Man” (as the Kangaroo is called) by surprise, when, both confounded and confused, it boldly 
passes through the hunting party, and makes off down a hill, if possible. A dog overtakes and 
challenges him, when the Kangaroo turns round, seizes his foe with his two arms — as a policeman 
does the burglar — wrestles, throws, and frequently wounds the dog by a cut with the pointed 
horn of his foot. Away then bounds the Kangaroo ; but the dog is instantly up, and after him. 
Another battle, and another fiight and pursuit — the one running for life, the other for conquest. 
Again they grapple ; but the Kangaroo is this time seized by the throat, and overcome. The 
dog, however, has received a dreadful gash in the chest, which, if curable, is immediately sewn 
together. Although often defeated, the Kangaroo frequently escapes from a .single dog ; but as 
two or more of the canine species are usually in the field, he rarely escapes with his life. 

There is another kind of Kangaroo, called the Wallaly, which mostly haunts the brush-lands. 
It is of smaller proportions than the others ; of a very dark colour ; and when hunted, often 
owes its preservation to the thickness of the underwood amongst which it makes its habitat. 
Two other species are respectively designated the Wallaroo and the Warrang, which are 
altogether different from those described above. They are of a rich brown colour, and much 
smaller. In choice of place, and hardihood of subsistence, there is as great a distinction between 
them, as there is between the habits of the goat and those of the sheep. They are only found 
among the bare rocks, and amongst the craggy precipices of deep ravines. Finding their home 
among cliffs, they bound from point to point with the precision of the chamois, and thus 
are enabled to set the dogs at defiance. They cannot, however, withstand the destructive 
inventiveness of man, as they fall before his rifle whenever they come within reach of its 
deadly range. 
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Notwithstanding the beautiful stripes and colours with which the Tiger is marked, and the 
limber form and lithesome tail with which he is possessed, his terrific aspect, and stealthy, silent 
step of assassination, are calculated to inspire dread the moment he is beheld. In the hunting of 
this formidable inhabitant of the jungle, the elephant is u most useful assistant, and displays a 
degree of sagacity which greatly helps to entitle him to the lofty cognomen of “ half-reasoning’* 
bestowed upon him. On these occasions, such is the care of the mohaut, or rider, that in 
passing through the jungles he will turn the overhanging branch of the tree out of his 
way or that of the homdah — the seat on its back — although the elephant himself could easily 
pass under it. Here is not only intelligence, but benevolence. If the branch be too inflexible, 
he will seize it with his trunk, and rend it off rather than suffer it to bo in the way of his 
master. His scent, although perhaps not keen, is yet sufficiently so to detect a Tiger at 
some distance. When this is the case, he utters a shrill cry : but it is in the attack that he 
brings his qualities mostly into view. When this is about to take place, he raises his trunk 
to nearly a perpendicular, so that when the Tiger advances, he may be prepared to strike, and 
not to be taken by surprise ; for if his feline foe is enabled to fasten itself on the trunk, the 
elephant is immediately powerless. Notwithstanding the extraordinary spring which the Tiger 
takes in its attack, a well-trained elephant will generally succeed in dashing it to the earth 
with his trunk, when, if the Tiger be stunned or maimed, or wounded by the rifle of the rider, 
the ponderous foot of the mighty boast crushes the fallen victim, and at once completes its 
destruction. It occasionally happens, however, that an elephant declines the contest, and turns 
from the scene. When this is the case, the life of the rider is in the greatest peril ; for the Tiger 
will, with cat-like rapidity, spring upon the elephant in the rear, drag the rider from his howdaht 
and before ho has had an opportunity to defend himself, carry him off to his hiding-place in the 
jungle. In Statham’s Indian Recollectiom, there is given an instance of this kind. 

A party of Europeans proceeded to the jungle for the purpose of hunting Tigers, and they 
were very soon successful with a full-grown Tigress, which, with the greatest courage, at once 
charged the line of elephants upon which the sportsmen were seated. At the direct point of 
attack there happened to be a lately-purchased female elephant, which had not, hitherto, been 
tried with such dangerous game ; so the moment she beheld the quarry, she turned and fled in 
terror from the field. The mohaul could not make her turn, when the Tigress sprang upon her 
back, and seizing one of the sportsmen in the homdah by the thigh, at once brought him to the 
ground. She then threw him, quite stunned by the fall from the elephant’s back, over her 
shoulder, and in the same manner as a fox carries a goose, made off* with him to the jungle. 
Every rifle was pointed at her ; but from the position in which her victim was carried, they dared 
not fire. Her load seemed to be no incumbrance to her, as she dashed through the jungle-grass 
at a pace far beyond that of the following elephants ; and the party soon lost sight of both her 
and their friend. They tracked her, however, by the blood w.hich streamed from her victim ; 
and after much searching, at length came upon her, lying dead, with the limb of their companion 
yet in her jaws. He was still living, but so faint from the lo&s of blood that he could not speak. 

To extricate his limb from the fangs of the Tigress, her head had to be severed from her body, 
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when the wound was dressed, as one of the party fortunately happened to be a surgeon. The 
suifercr was taken to the nearest bungalow, where, with care, he shortly afterwards recovered. 
How he became the victor, instead of the victim, he explained by stating, that after recovering 
from the stunning effects of his fall, and finding himself on the shoulders of the Tigress, he 
recollected that he had a pair of pistols in his girdle. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
draw one, he at length succeeded, and presenting it at the creature’s head, fired, but ineffectually. 
He wounded her, but this only made her fangs go deeper into his flesh, give him a shake, as a 
dog does to himself when he comes out of the water, and trot a little faster. This treatment, 
for some minutes, deprived him of his consciousness ; but, on recovering himself, he drew his 
other pistol, and pointing the muzzle directly under the blade-bone of the shoulder, towards the 
heart, fired, and the animal fell without so much as a groan. 

There is another way of hunting the Tiger, attended with much less risk than the one we 
have just narrated. This is by shooting him from a platform. The existence of one of these 
animals in a neighbourhood is usually discovered by the loss of cattle, or by the disappearance of 
some unfortunate herdsman. When this occurs, the haunt of the animal is ascertained; then the 
carcass of a bullock or deer is placed at the foot of a tree in some adjacent open spot. Next, a 
platform is fastened to the tree, amidst its branches. On this the hunter takes his stand, pro- 
vided with one or more rifles, and patiently awaits the approach of the carnivorous animal. This 
usually happens towards the evening, when he comes forth from his hiding-place, seeking whom he 
may devour. Then may be seen all the minor beasts of prey successively retiring from the bait 
which has been laid to attract the Tiger. As he slowly, cautiously, and stealthily approaches 
with the treacherous pace peculiar to all the feline tribe, the hunter is enabled to take a 
deliberate aim, and the brute generally drops on receiving the bullet of the first or second 
barrel. Hindostan is now the greatest habitat of this ferocious, though beautiful animal. 

The ancients make freque mention of the Tiger ; and Aristotle must have been acquainted 
with it, although he speaks of a breed in India between this animal and the dog. This breed 
may have been the cheetah, the hunting animal of Hindostan. To quote from our own history, 
Pliny describes the tremendous velocity of the Tiger, and the devoted attachment of the 
maternal animal to her young. Oppian speaks of swift Tigers ; and Mr. Bell, the traveller, was, 
in China, a witness of its extraordinary celerity of action. There the chasing of this animal is a 
favourite pastime of the sovereigns of that country. 

In some districts of India and Sumatra, the devastations which this ferocious brute makes 
are frightful. According to Colonel Sykes, in the province of Khandeish alone, 1,032 Tigers were 
destroyed between the years 1825 and 1829. This is from an official return. “ In Sumatra 
the natives rarely try to kill them, believing that these animals, being outwardly so 
beautiful, are inspired by the souls of their ancestors.” Tiger-hunting is a favourite sport 
of Oriental countries, perhaps as much on account of its danger as anything else ; but horsemen, 
as well as persons on foot, on these occasions, are present more to be in at the death of the 
animal, than really to hunt him or encounter him as a dangerous foe. It is to the armed riders 
on elephants that the work of rousing the Tiger from his covert belongs, and of firing at him as 
he endeavours to make his escape. If be fail in this object, he then attacks, and is both a 
powerful and ferocious competitor. 







THE BROWN BEAR 


The Brown Bear is an inhabitant of Canada and the northern regions of Europe, wlicro the 
vast forests which form one of the principal features of those countries, aflbrd him alike a .shelter 
and the means of subsistence. He is an animal of great strength, and often exhibits a uonderful 
degree of sagacity. We saw one but the other day, begging w'ith his master, even in the streets 
of London ; and although ho was not one of the handsomost-looking creatures in the world, still 
his countenance expressed absolutely none of the ferocious characteristics of a wild beast. When 
attacked in his native forests, however, he is by no means harmless, but is both fierce and 
courageous, frequently inflicting severe wounds upon his foes. “ An old chasseur, near to Gefle, 
named Jaderstrom, assured me,” says Mr. Lloyd, a northern bear-hunter, “ that on one occasion 
a party of seven Finns and Laps attacked a Bear upon their skedor (snow-shoes) ; but they did 
not succeed in destroying the beast until five of them were severely wounded ; one of them was 
entirely scalped. Jaderstrom was not present himself on this occasion ; but ho saw the Bear and 
the wounded men brought down from the forest. Lieutenant Oldenburg mentioned several 
instances of people being wounded by Bears, when pursuing them on snow skidor, that came 
within his own knowledge. A peasant, indeed, with uhom lie once lodged in the parish of 
Ora, in Jamptland, had been severely lacerated by one of them. The man, in company with 
several others, was in pursuit of the animal ; but being the be.st runner of the party, he was the 
first to come up with him, when, discharging his rifle, he severely wounded the beast. The 
latter, in his turn, now rushed at the hunter, who, to save himself, wheeled about, and endea- 
voured to get out of the way. He presently, however, came to a little precipice, or steep 
declivity, down which he tumbled headlong, and, in a moment afterwards, the Bear was on him. 
The ferocious animal now quickly tore out one of his eyes, and otherwise wounded him severely 
in the body. He, besides, bit him so badly in the hand that he ever afterwards lost the use of 
three of his fingers. It is probable, indeed, he would have killed liim, had not his companions, 
at last, come to the brow of the precipice, when, seeing the Bear seated on the poor fellow’s body, 
they immediately .shot him through the head.” 

The writer, in a long journey on foot through the northern states of America and Lower 
Canada, frequently encountered men who had hunted the Bear, and who narrated many wondrous 
stories of his prowess, which, however, wa.s usually overcome by their own. On one occasion he 
slept at the foot of a tree, in the neighbourhood of a Beat and her cubs, all of which were shot 
on the following morning. He himself, being alone, had not the slightest idea that he was so 
near the haunt of these shaggy monsters, or he would not, probably, have gone to sleep with a 
mind so perfectly at ease, as it usually was, during his solitary wanderings of some thousands of 
miles amongst the sparsely peopled wilds of the New World. One informant told us that, on 
one occasion, he defeated a Bear which stood in his path with a blow on the nose from the but^end 
of his riding- whip, that being, externally, the tenderest and most vulnerable part of the animal. 
Another, that he caught an old Bruin which had nearly desolated his sheepfolds, by tempting 
him with a mixture of molasses and rum. The animal being fond of sweets, had eagerly gorged 
himself with the molasses, and becoming drunk with the rum, lost his feet, and was easily slain. 
Not only in Canada, however, but in the northern parts of Europe, the Bear is hunted with 



THE BBOWN BEAB. 


great vigour. Here the experienced hunter often rings the animal with unerring certainty. 
This ringing process is adopted for the purpose of ascertaining where a Bear has taken up his 
abode for the winter, and is performed in the following manner : — When there is snow upon the 
ground, and the track of the animal (resembling, in some measure, that of a human being) is 
discovered, a person follows it until there is reason to believe that the Bear may have taken up 
his quarters in the neighbourhood. This is indicated by his proceeding very slowly, and in a 
crooked direction, or rather by his doubling in the same manner as a hare ; for as long as he goes 
in a straight line, he has no intention of lying down. The man now quits the track, and begins 
to make an extended ring or circle round that part of the forest where he suspects the Bear is to 
be found. Should he succeed in completing this without again falling-in with the track, he, as 
a matter of course, is positively assured that the retreat of the animal is within the circle. But 
if, on the contrary, he finds that the beast has proceeded beyond his intended circle, he com- 
mences another ring, and so continues until he has succeeded in accomplishing his object. The 
size of the ring depends altogether upon circumstances ; such as the season of the year, the 
locality, the state of the snow, and other objects. Consequently, though some circles may not be 
more than a single mile in circumference, others may extend to six, eight, or even more miles. 
Properly to ring a Bear requires much experience ; and whilst engaged in it, the greatest silence 
must be preserved, as well as the most vigilant circumspection. 

Mr. Lloyd relates an adventure of his with a huge he-bear, which, in the summer previous 
to his hunting him, had slaughtered above twenty horses in the neighbourhood of the place he 
was staying at. ** Very fortunately, my man Ely,” says he, “ in his rambles through the forest at 
the setting-in of the winter, fell-in with and ringed the tracks of the beast. This was at no 
considerable distance from the northern extremity of Moss-join, of the lake of which I have 
more than once spoken ; but as at that time there was little snow in the forest, we left him 
undisturbed until the week bof'rn Christmas. At that period, Ely and myself, without any more 
company, proceeded to the rii)g, which wo searched in our usual cautious and silent manner; 
but it was not until the evening of the second day, owing to the circle being of great extent, that 
we met with the beast : he, however, was so much on his guard, that before we observed his lair, he 
bolted from it, and moved off. At this time the fellow was not more than twenty paces distant ; 
but owing to the trees being loaded with snow, I only got the merest glimpse possible of him. I, 
nevertheless, fired one of my barrels, which was charged with two bulls ; but the brake was so 
thick, that one, if not both of them, was interrupted by the intervening trees, and, in conse- 
quence, he escaped unhurt.” They still followed him, however ; and, after a long pursuit, and 
much fatigue through the snow, they came up with him. ** I had not proceeded more than two 
or three paces, when a most terrific and lengthened growl announced that the Bear was still in 
existence ; and the next moment, and at only some ten or twelve paces distant (the quantity of 
snow which was hanging on the trees, having prevented me from previously observing him), I 
viewed the fellow dashing forward at a gallop: fortunately, I was not altogether taken by 
surprise, for my double gun was not only out of its case, but both locks were on full cock. This 
was well, for the beast came at such a rattling pace, that by the time I had discharged my second 
barrel, he was within less than a couple of paces of the muzzle of my gun. When I fired my 
last shot he was not coming directly towards me; for either my first had turned him, or he did 
not observe us, owing to the closeness of the cover. By swerving my body on one side, however 
— for 1 had no time to move my feet — he luckily passed close alongside without offering 
me any molestation. This, indeed, 1 apprehend 'was out of his power ; for, after receiving the 
contents of my last barrel, he slackened his pace, and by the time he had proceeded some few 
steps further, life was extinct, and he sank to rise no more.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


NATUEAL HI8T0EY OF ANIMALS. 


CLASS MAMMALIA. 


1 \rAM (TnT T-TrwfrkN i marjted distinction in the pelvis frame* upon wliich specific difTt^rencoH are fonndoil 

J)1AIN [LQjlcUy rlOMOj. I ^hioh the fjorilla and the onran^-oiitaii|^ present !” l»v nntiiralisis in rofi^rence to the re«t of the animal 

. . I VVith re^^ard to the cranial diflerences, ProfesHor creation, l\fr. Owen Hays— “J Imve come to the 

Man stands in the first order of mammalia, and is Owen mude a selection, for comparison, of three conclusion that man forms one spj’cios, and that 
distinguished by two hands, which constitute his extreme specimens of skulls characteristic of race, these diUrrencos are Init indicative of varieties. As 
superior extremities. All his teeth arc of ecjnal One of these was an aboriginal of Van Diemen’s to tho mimbor of thoso varieties ; from the very 
length, and arranged perpendicularly ; his nails arc Land (the lowest of the Molanian, or flark colonrod wtdl-marked and natimil character of tho specien, 
fltft, and las body uncovere<l with hair ; his form family); anotlior, a well-marked Mongolian ; and a j just as in tho case of tho similarly natural and 
18 erect, and ho is poBsessed of tho attributes of third, a wull-formed European skull. Tho diL j circumscribed class of birds, scarcely any two oth- 
reason. Ho is the only spooios of this order, ferences bo found to be obiefly these In the nologi^ts agrcjo as to the iiiimbor of tho divisions, or 
although that contains several varieties. ^ low, unoducatod, micivilisod races, tho brain is as to the characters uikui which those varieties aro 

** To what extent,” says Professor 0 won,* Mt may rather smaller than in the higher, more civilised, to bo delined and circiimsoribed. In tho sub* 
be ^ked, does man depart from the typical character and more eduoatod races ; coimtM(Uontly the cranium division of tho class of birds, the ornithological 
of his species P With regard to tho kind and rises and expands in a less <lcgroo. Concomitant HyKtrms vary from two orders to thirty orders ; so 
amount of variety in mankind, we iind, propagable with this contraction of the brain-oaso, is a greater i with man there are classilicatioiis of races varying 
ami characteristic of race, a difference of stature, a projection of tho foro-part of the face ; whether it from thirty to tln^ Ibreo predominant ones wliicli 
ddferenco in regard to colour of skin, dilToroncc in j maybe from a longer exerciHo of tho practice of i IJluinonbach first dourly pointed out—tho Ethio- 
both colour and texture of the hair, and certain suckling, or a more habitusl application of the piaii, the Mongolian, and the tJaucasian, or Imlo- 
differeucfis in the osseous framo-work. ^ teeth in the pre-maxillary ]mrt of tho jaw, and in i Europi'iin. Those variotios merge into one anollier 

**As to stature, the liushmon of South Africa, tho corresponding part of the lower jaw, in biting ! by easy gradations. Tho Malay and tho Polynesian 
and the natives of Lapland, exhibit the extreme of ' and gnawing tough, raw, uncooked substances— tho link the Mongolian and the Indian varieties ; and 
diminution, ranging from four to five feet. Some anterior alveolar part of the jaws docs project more the Indian is linked by tho Es<|uimaux again to the 
of the Germanic races, and the Patagonian Indians, in these lower races; but still to an inBigniiioant Mongolian. The inhabitants of tho Audaman 
exhibit the opposite extreme, ranging from six to | extent compared with tho prominence of that part islands, New Caloiionia, New (luinca, and Australia, 
seven feet, The medium size prevails generally | of the skull in the largo apes. And wliilo alluding i in a minor degree, seem to till up the hiatus between 
throughout tho races of mankind. ^ I to them, I may advert to the distinction between I the Malayan and the Ethiopian varieties ; and in 

** With reference to the cbaractoristicft of colour, I them and tho lowest of tho human races, which is I no case can a well-marked definite lino bo drawn 
which are extreme, we have now opportunities of atfordul by the pre-maxillary bone already referred i between tho physical charactcrislicH of allied 
knowing how much the character is the result of to. In the young ourang-uutang, even when tho I varieties; those merging more or loss gradatiounily 
the influence of climate. We know it more par- ' change of dentition has begun, the suture between the one into the other.” 

ticularly by that most valuable mode of testing i that bone and tho maxillary is present; and it is | In Dr. Latham’s admirable essay on Ethnology 
such influences which we derive from tho peculiarity not until the largo canine teeth are developed that ' in the ‘Pirdcof the Sciences,’ he defines some of the 
of the Jewish race. For eighteen liimd rod years tho stimulus of the vascular system, in tho con- | principal characterisiicH of tho liiimHii skull or 
that race has been dispersed in different latitudes comitant expansion and growth of the alveoli, tends | cranium ; and it is necesHary that these should be 
and climates, and they have preserved themselves to obliterate tho suture. In the young chimpanzee, j known by tlioso who would study tlie varieties of 
distinct f^om intermixture with other races of the maxillary suture disappears earlier, at least on j the liu man race. Thus, tlien, tho distance iMitwccm 
niankind. There are some Jews sLll lingering in the facial surface of tho upper jaw. In the human i tho two ])arietal bones of tho cranium is, what is 
the valleys of the Jordan, having been oppressed , subject those traces disappear still earlier; and in technically called, the jHirufdl diameier ; or, in 
by the successive conquerors of Syria for ages— a regard to tho exterior alveolar plates, the inter- |‘ other words, tlio sidc-by-side rliamehfr, when 
low race of people, and desedhed by trustworthy maxillary and maxillary bones aro connuto. But ] measured from tho fiarU above each of the ears, 
travellers as being as black as any of the Ethiopian there may bo always traced, in tho human foetus, j The distance between the orriput and the forehead 
races. Others of the Jewish people, participating the indications of the palatal and nasal porthms of 1 is called the occipitn or tho fore-and-aft 

in European oivilisatiou, and dwelling in the | the maxillo-intermaxillary suture, of which the poet i diameter, when measured fnun tho forehead to tho 
northern nations, show instances of the light com- Goethe was the first to appreciate the full sig- ' l>ack of tho head, The former of these mcasuro- 
ploxion, the blue eyes, and light hair of the Rcan- nii'h anoe. i, meuts indicates the breadth, and the latter tho 

dinavian families. The condition of tho Hebrews, ^ “In the Mongolian skull there is a peculiar length, of the head. Tlio fore-and-aft diameter is 
since their dispersion, nas not been such ns to dovelopmont of the clieok-bouos, giving great ji tho longest — in nine oases out of tori, in nine hnn- 
admit of much admixture by tho proselytism of | breadth and flatness to tho face, a broail cranium, I drod and ninoty-nine out of a thousand' and even] in 
household slaves. We aro thus led to account for with alow forehead, and often with tho sides sloping I a greater proportion still. Indeed, a head an broad as 
the differences in colour by the inlluenco of climate, away from tho median sagittal tract, something it'is long is excuptional, even arnongMt thobroad- 

without having to refer thorn to original or specific like a roof; whereas in the European, there is, |' headed populations, liut the diilorcnco between 

distinctions. combined with greater capacity of tho cranium, *4 ' the diameters is very varied. When it is more 

“As to the difference in size in mankind, it is more regular and beautiful oval form, a loftier and ' than two inchoH, the skull is long-headed ; when 

slight in comparison with what we observe in the , more expanded brow, a minor prominence of the l^^ss than our, short-headed. Then the malar 

races of the domestic dog, where the extremes of malars, anda less projection of tho upper and lower. 1 (cheek) bones may be prominent; tho zygomatoo 
size are much greater than can be found in any ' jaws. All these characteristics necossarily occasion | (tlie bone that can be f«lt through the skin to form 
races of the human species. slight differences in the facial angle. On a com- 1 a ridge from the cho«k.bono to the ear) may make 

“With reference to the modifications of the parison of the basis cranii, tho strictly biraanous a wide curve outwards. This gives hrmdth to the 

bony structure, as characteristic of the races of oharaoteristios in the position of the foramen mag- | face. Or tho forehead may retire, which gives 

mankind, they are almost confined to the pel^’is and numand occipital condyles, and of thu zygomatic 1 what is called a low facial angle. Or the upper 
the oraninm. In the pelvis the difference is a arches, are as well displayed in the lowest as in , jaw may slant forwar^; in which case, the inser- 
slight yet apparently a constant one. The pelvis the highest varieties of the humm species.” t\oh ri the teeth will be, not perpcndicidar, but o/>- 

of the adult negro may sometimes be distinguished Respecting the value to bo assigned to the above 1 liqnn This is tong prognathic, from tho prefix 
from that of the European by the greater pro- defined distinctions of race, in consequence of |pro, forward, and gwat/ms, jaw. The opposite to 

portional length and lea proportional breadth of the none of these differences being equivalent to those this is orthognathy, from orthos, upright. A jaw 

Uiao bonM 5 bnt how trifling is tbU difl'erenoe com- oharaoteristics of the skeleton, or other parts of the li may be so progmihtc u to be almost a muzzle. 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATUBE. 


[Miv. 


lu th« ftmngemcnt sdoptoii by Dr. Lathkm, hU 
finit group comet under the Hongolian variety, and 
iM ftpread over La<)akh, Bultittan (or Xiittle Tibet), 
Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, BnUn, Northern India, 
Arakhan, the Biirmete Empire, Siam, Cambojia, 
Cochin-China, Tonkin, China, the Andaman Itlandt, 
Nioobar, Carnioobar, Hainan, and the Mergui 
Archipelago. The divitioiit of the group are Ti- 
betan (or Hhot), SiaiiiOHe (nr Thay), BurmeRe, 
Peguan (or Mon), Cambojiau, Anamitic (or Cochin* 
(Jhinete), Cmnete — variouH tribes imperfectly dit- 
tributect and dftcribed as Sub-HimalayaiiK, Nagas, 
HTtd Sifan — Minoopic (or Andaman lalandern), ami 
Nii'obariant. 

Tlie Mongolian is charaoteriRed by a short bead, 
a broad akull, and a Hat face. So decided are 
these features, that the conformation of hie liead 
and face is a recognised term of Ethnology. Many 
populations liave, if not exactly the same, at leant 
similar oharacUniRticH more or less distinct from 
those which mark the Mongolian, 



The Mongolian. 


The most constant characters of this vast and im- 
portant group lie ill the structure of their numerous 
languagefl, and in the conformation of tiie bony 
parts of the head and face. In complexion there 
are wide differences. The colour, however, of the 
hair is uniformly dark. Neither is there any 
broad separation between the taller and the sliorter 
tribes in respect to stature. They are in(»re under- 
sized than over-sized. The chief physical differences 
lie in the tints of the skin. * # ♦ The lightest- 
coloured tribes are the natives of Cochin-China and 
Tonkin, who speak the Anamitic lauj-uage, and who 
are not very widely separated from the true 
Chinese. These latter are tawny, or parchment- 
coloured ; so much so, in fact, as to leave no doubt 
as to the character of their hue. It is yellow- 
yellow rather than brown — or black-yellow rather 
than copper.coloured ; though this tinge is by no 
means unknown. In respect to the Anamese, it 
has been remarked that tliey wear more olothing, 
and expose the body leRs than any of tlie popula- 
tions around them. Be it so. Yet we doubt 
whether this gives us the true reason for their com- 
parative fairness. They lie between a mountain 
range and the sea ; occupants of a district wherein 
no vast rivers form alluvial tracts, and where the 
wooded slope of the mountain-side replaces the 
Bwanips of Cambojia, Pegu, and the other countries 
iu the same latitude. Now, the former are the 
conditioiis that most favour lightness of com- 
plexion ; just as the latter determine a tendency 
to the colour of the Negro. 

In reference to the covering of the head, there is 
no such thing sr 6/acA- hair. Even the hair of the 
Negro is only black when the light falls straight 
upon it. When seen in a cross light, it has a red 
tinge— red, reddish, or brown ; more red, however, 
thaii any other hue. As the black decreases, the 
colour becomes chesnut, auburn, light red, sandy^ 
flaxen, yellow, and white, ao called. 

The second group are the Turanians, who extend 
over Mongolia, Mantshuria, Siberia, Independent 
Tartary, Turkistan, Anatolia, lioumelia (or Turkey 
in Europe), parts of Bokhara, Persia, Armenia, 
Syria, the Crimea ; Lapland, Finland, Esthonia, 
Livonia^ the RusBian government of Archangel, 


I Olonetz, Novogorod« 8t. Petersburg, Iver, ITaroelav, 

I Vologda, Permia,ytatka, Kaisan, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
I Astrakan, Caucasus, Nizhnii-Novogorod, Penza, 
Tambov, Hungary, the Kurile Islands, Japan, and 
I Kamskatka. 

I Tiie primary divisions of these are— 1st, the 
Mongolian Rtook ; 2nd, the Tungusian stock ; 3rd, 
the Turk stock ; 4th, the Ugrian stock ; 5th, the 
Peninsular stock. These five divisions constitute 
the great Turanian class, which some call Scythian, 
Toe proposed name is Persian. Much as the 
Greeks and Romans called all nations except them- 
I selves barburiani^ the ancient Persian designated, 
by tlie name Turan^ all those parts of Central ana 
Nortliorn Asia from which so many wild and 
formidable eueinies were in the habit of descend- 
ing upon the s< uth. The ancestors of the Turks, 
Mongols, and Ugrians, were assuredly among them. 
We cannot iiere follow the distinctions which exist 
among these varieties ; but must refer the reader 
to the larger ethnological works. 

The third group is that of the Caucasian, in the 
cirouiuHcribed siguitication of the term* The pby- 
singiioiriy of tins variety is European rather than 
Mongolian ; whilst its language is rather Mono- 
syllabic tlian European. The area occupied is the 
mountainous region of the Caucasus ; and its 
divisions are— 1st, the Circassians; 2nd, the 
Mizhdzhedzhi ( Mizhejeji) ; 3rd, the Iron ; 4tb, the 
I Gcorgiuus ; bth, the Lesgiaus; 0th, the Ar- 
I lueniaiiR. 

Jii physical conformation the mountaineers of 
I the Caucasus strikingly resemble those of Persia, 

' and the higher (:.HSteR of India. It is, also, like 
I that of the Southern Europeans rather than the 
' Northern, Central, and Eastern Asiatics. It is, in 
short, Caucasian, in the rude and loose sense of 
I the word. The populations of Georgia and Oir- 
, cassia had been considered as models of female 
I beauty and manly strength, although both may 
, have been exaggerated. Those who have lived 
among the Caucasians, and have had opportunities 
of judging of tiiem as a whole, are not so favour- 
able in their estimation of either the beauty of the 
le or the strength of the other sex. Pallas (as 
ipioted by Prichard, in his * Natural History of 
Man’) writes, tiiat the men, especially amongst 
the higher oIhhhhs, are mostly of a tall stature, their 
form being of Ilercnloan structure. Tiiey are very 
slender aJmtt the loim^ have Small feet, and un- 
common strength iu their arms. Tuey possess, in 
general, a truly Roman and martial appearance. 
I'he women are not uniformly Circassian beauties ; 

I but are, lor the most part, well -formed, have a 
white skin, dark-brown hair, and regular features.^’ 
He adds, have n;k6t with a greater number of 
I beauties among them than in any other unpolUhed 
I nation.” Quoting from Dr. Latiiam, he tells us 
I that Reineggs denies the Circassian’s claim to 
I superior beauty, saying that their claims to this 
' quality consist of ** a short leg, a small foot, and 
(jlaring red Jiair.” Klaproth writes, that “they 
have long faces, and thin, straight noses and 
s|ioHk& of the A iiysHi Ilians, a tribe of the Circassians, 
as being “distinguished by narrow faces; heads 
compressed at the sides ; by the shortness of the 
lower part of their faces ; by prominent noses, and 
daik-brv/wn hair.” 



Thr ruiicMian. 


LitMe is known of the Mizhdzbedshi other than 
that tlieir dialects out them off from those around 
them. They occupy a central district equally 


rcmiovad from the Black and the Oaepitn Mia, at 
the fountain-head of .the Oaucazian riven. 

The lr6n are also central, ooenpyteg the 
water-ebed between the Terek and the Moan in 
the north, and the Knr in the south, overlooking 
the wide valleys of Georgia, as well as eoming in 
contact with the mountain defiles of Tshetshentsh. 
Their creed is an imperfect Christianity of recent 
origin. 

The most favoured part of Georgia is the valley 
of the Kur ; the province of Kartulinia, of wbion 
Tiflis is the principal city. A large portion of 
Georgia, however, consists of a rugged mountain* 
range, occupied by the Mingrelians, the Imeri* 
tians, and the Swani. “ Finally, the deeoendante 
of the ancient Colohians, who extend along the 
Routhern shores of the Black Sea, as far as 
Trebizond, who are subject to the Ottoman empire 
rather than to Russia, who are Mahometans rather 
than Christians, and who use the Arabic alphabet 
rather than the Kartulinian, are Georgian, as is 
shown by their language.” The Georgians are, of 
all the Caucasians, the most advano^ in oivili. 
Ration, and the Mizhdzhedzhi the rudest. 

The Lesgians occupy the most eastern parts of 
the CauoasuB, extending from the ahores of the 
Caspian to the Tshetshentsh and Ir6n frontiers. 
Daghestan is their country. The prophet, warrior, 
Schamyl, was a Losgian. 

The Armenians lie to the south of the Caueasus, 
rather than occupy a portion of it, and were the 
first of the group to make use of au alphabet, and 
to be converted to Christianity. This was effected 
by their contiguity to Syria. They are mostly 
8i>read oyer the world- iu Turkey, in India, and 
in HiiflRia— ae bankora and merchants. Geo- 
graphically, their country ie contiguous to Kur- 
distan, or the country of the Kurde, who, however, 
belong to the Persian stock. 

The fourth group is the Persian, which is Cau- 
casian rather than Mongol. It occiipiea Persia, 
Kurdistan, Afghanistan, Beluohistau, parta of 
Bokhara, the Kohistan of Cabiib and Kafriatan. 
Its diviaions are Persians, Kurds, Afghans, Beluchi 
and the populations of Kafristan, Kohistan, anil o 
Cabul, collectively called Paropamisans. 

The greater prominence of feature, and the com- 
parative narrowness of the zygomatic space, which 
contrasts the Caucasian with the Turanian and Mo- 
nosyllabio groups, are found tboughout Persia. At 
the same tune, the colour of the skin is darker, but 
not BO dark as to create ditliculties. Nearly all 
the Cdiicasian area is wood and mountain ; the 
greater part of the Persian, a table-land, with an 
extreme temperature. 

“ The Kafir of Kafristan is the mountaineer of 
the stock iu his most extreme form. Hii contrast 
is to be found in the Persian of such towns ae 
Sliiraz, Teheran, or Ispahan ; also, amongst the 
Tajaks of Bokhara, who are of Persian blood and 
language, though the dominant population is Turk. 
Intermediate to these extremes are the Afghans 
(or Patans^ whoae language is called the Puahtu)^ 
the Kurds, and the Beluchi of Beiuchistan ; with 
whom the mountaiueer character changes to that of 
the occupants of a sandy desert. In Meluan, and 
along the shore of the Indian Ocean, this desert 
character of the country increases, until the physical 
conditions^ become those of* Arabia or Northern 
Africa. Kafristan lies in the water-system of the 
i Ildus ; the Beluchi population extends into Sinde ; 
Afghanistan lies along the Indian frontier.” 

Group fifth oomprises the Indian stock, the organi- 
sation of which is referred to two types. In one 
the skin is dark, the face broad, the features coarse. 
Ill the other, the features are regular, the head 
dolikhokephalio, the skin brunette rather than 
black. These populations inhabit India, Ceylon, 
the Maidive Islands, parts of the Mouceyllabio 
frontier, and the mountains of the southern part 
of ^luohiatan ; that is, the country of the Brahfii. 

under all and any point of view, India ie the 
country of two ethnological iniluenoee, the analysis 
of them being of minute and recondite oritioism— of 
two ethnological infiueuoes ; perhaps of more than 
country of castes ; of the Brahminio 
and Buuddhist religious ; of a teaming, ingenious, 
and industrious, but rarely independent population. 
It is the country of an ancient literature, and ao 
ancient architecture. It is the country which, 
whatever may have been the origin of its own 
civilisation, helped to civilise the majority of the 
countries of the Monosyllabio languagee— Ava, 
Tibet, Siam, and (more than is generally believed) 
China.” 

The sixth is named the Ooeanio group, oooupsring 
the peninsula of Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and the 
chain ending in Timor and Rotti ; wmeo and the 
chain leading to the Philippines ; the Philipnines : 
the ^hi and Babyani trie. ; Formosa, Oeffi 
and the Moluccas ; the islands between Timor ana 
New Guinea; and Madagascar. The divisioiii 
oomprehencUKi in it, are the inhaUtante ol the 
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Fd*w Uttiidi Mid Iiord Norib’* Itli» ; tb« Oftrolioe 
Mid MmUium JilMidt ; the N«Tigmtoni’, Society, 
Friendly, Merqueeui, end Sendwiob ielends eroupe ; 
Eeeter luand and New Zealaod ; the Fije lilandB ; i 
New Quinea, and the ialandt to the eatt of them, 
oalied the Louiaiade Archipelago, Tanaa, New 
OaMonia, TaamaDia, aud Australia. The colours 
of these populatious vary from yellow to browu, 
and from brown to a darker hue, approaohiug black. 
Those parts which he nearest the ooutmeut, aud 
from which Oceanic ditfusion first took its rise, 
include, along with the Malaccan peninsula, the 
islands of the Javanese, Celebes, Fiona, Banda, 
Molucca, and Philippine Archipelagos— namely, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other islands. It 
commences with the parts about Sumatra and the 
Malaccan peninsula, and enda with the Philippines. 
In the sea-coast towns, and in the commercial com- 
munities, the religion is Mahometan ; the greater 
portion of the population being known by the name 
of Malay, ^ 


coasts that the Esquimaux are located. They form 
one of the North Amerioao popuiations that extend 
from west to east across the continent, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. They, themselves, being 



The Mstsy. 

The seventh group aro the Americans, occupying 
the Aleutian Isles and North and South America. 
The physiognomy is pronounced modified Mon- 
golian ; the dejiarture from the type being the 
most marked on the water-system of the Mississippi, 
and the coast of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Latham is of opinion that the originals of 
the great American group came from North eastern 
Asia. His reasons for thus making short work of 
a hitherto long question, lie in the recent adilitidus 
made to our geographical and ethnological know- 
ledge of the parts to the west of the Kouky Moun- 
tains — of the northern parts more especially ; of 
Hussian America, of New Caledonia, and of 
Oregon. I- is only recently that our knowledge of 
these districts has been ooiisiderahiy extended, 
more particularly in regard to their ethnology. 
•*More than this,*^ he says, “it is only recently 
that the Far West of the parts between the Rooky 
Mountains and the Atlantic has been at all care- 
fully explored. What followed from this want of 
information ? It followed, as u matter of course, 
that our notions of the so oalied Red Man nf 
America were formed upon the Indiaus of the 
Alleghany Mountains, the Mississippi, and the 
St. Lawrence. But these were extreme samples ot 
the American in his state of greatest contrast to 
the Asiatic. No wonder, then, that the connection 
between them was mysterious and uncertain. If 
investigators doubted, the want of data justified 
them. The populations which were likely to supply 
the phenomena of trausitiou were unknown or 
segleoted. ” He gives other reasons for establishing 
the original connection between the Old and the 
New Worlds in a population point of view ; but for 
their perusal, we must refer the reader bo his own 
essay. 

In treating of the larger groups of Amerioa, 
the Esquimaux take preoedenoe, being eminently 
maritime in their baoits, and occupying islands 
like the Aleutian Archipelago ; peninsulas, like the 
iAtiaska, or broken lines of coast, such as those 
which form the ahorca of the Arctic Sea. Even in 
.Enss i an America, Greenland, and Labrador, large 
l^locki of land ea they are, it is not only along the 
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common to two contuieuts, the area they occupy 
IS coumion to two seas. 

Another population is the Alhabaseun, whicli 
extends to the great inlet of HiiU<ion*s liay. At 
Cook’s Inlet, tkr north latitude, tlie Athabascan 
appears in the Pacilic, and to the north of ]*ort 
Nelson, or Hudson’s J lay, in the Atlantic. Asa 
general rule, the southern hunt of tlie RHijuiinaux 
IS the northern hunt of the Aihiihascau , the 
extension being, in both cases, from east ti» west 
(or ver«<f I, being konzontal. The Atiiabahcaiis, 
liowever, extend from north to south as well as 
from east to west ; and what is more remarkable, 
they have given oflsets. Just as the Magyars of 
11 unaary belong to the esBeutially uortherii stock of 
the Ugnans, from which, however, they aro geo- 
graphically separated by a wide interspace ; so do 
certain tribes of Mexico and (>aliforma— tribes on 
the very verge of the tropics^ 
belong to those very Athabascans, 
whose true area is the luland 
parts of Russian America, the 
northern rang© of the liocky 
Mountains, the valley of the 
Mackenzie river, the parts about 
the (Jreat Slave Lake, aud the 
parts about Lake Athabasca,— 
whence the name. Some of them 
lie within the Arctic Circle. 

“ The general distribution of 
the Athabascans is more impor- 
tant than the details. The chief 
tribes, however, are— the Chipe- 
wayaus (or Northern Indians, so 
called) ; the Beaver Indians , the 
Halio-dinui , the Strong-bows, the 
JIare-in<lmtis ; the Dog-ribs ; the 
Yellow-kniveH ; the Takulli (or 
Can ; theTsikuniii ; the Sus- 
hi , tlie Loncheiix ; and the K.e- J* 
nay of Cook's Inlet, along with t-' 
other minor tribes. To those we 
iiiiiHt add the outlying sections 
of Oregon, California, and Mexico. 

“In Oregon the Athabascans 
coiittist of three small tribes, of 
which the first two— the Kwali- 
okwa aud the Tlatskana — ho at 
the mouth of the Columbia 
river— one north, the other south 
of it. The third tribe is that of 
tbe Unikna, lying on the nver to 
oalied. This is in 43° north lati- 
tude* 

“In California, the Navaios 
and Jeoorillas (wild tribes of tlie 
desert), are shown, by tboir lan- 
gusjge, to be Athabascan ; as are some other smaller | 
Californiau tribes. 

**ln Mexiix), some of the Apatohes are Atba- I 


basoan ; so far south have Athabasoan offsets been 
found. 

“ The extent to which the tribual organisation 
prevails may be seen from tbe followiug list of 
names: — Ist, the Tautin, or 2alkoUnt 2nd, 
the Tsilkotin^ or ChiltoLm ; 3rd, tiie Naskotm . 
4th, tb© Fhailiihu , 5th, the Jmtinotmt Otb, 
the Niclaantin ; 7th, the AtHhadiUin, 8Ui, 
the Natlidntin f 0th, the A iUuqUanUn , lOch, 
tbe TaUhidniin ; and, lUli, the liahnie Indtam 
“These are the suh-iiivisions of a single 
Athabascan division — the Takulli, uf New 
Caledonia.” 

The great Algonkin class extends but little to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains , so that its 
cast and west, or horizontal directiou, is more 
hunted tlian that of the Esquimaux. It is, 
however, the largest of all the North American 
grou|)8. “It subtends both the Athabascan 
aud tho £s(}\umaux areas : the former from 
the Rocky ^loiiutaius to Hudson’s Bay ; the 
hitter in the southern and central parts of 
Labrador Utne the country of tlie Skofii (or 
N iscoui) and Slioshatupiish roacliee 00° north 
latitude Ou tlie soutii, tho parts about Cape 
l<oar, and iii South Carolina (OL north lati- 
tude), IS Algoiikin, the occuiiaucy of the now ex- 
tiuct tnhu of iltc Bamtico. The \ ast area of the 
Algonkins HurrouiulH and endoaes that of tho— 
“ Iroi[UuiH, suggt'stiug tho idea of encroach* 
inoui, couipn ht, and uisplaceiiient If the 
Irotpiuis luuiily cover less ground than the 
Algoukiu, Its hiHtoruMil ]itomiuencH is equal, or 
oven greater. The tainous confederacy of the 
Fuu Nations was IroipioiM The oneo formid- 
able Mohawks wetu Irui^uois. Before the 
urtival of the EuropeauH, the Five Nations 
were dtimmaut over Lhuir Algoiikin neighbours , 
and after the arrival of the Europeans, the 
iroipiois warriors were more feared tiiau those 
of the Algoiikuis. At one time, the head of 
tho Algoukiii oonfederacy was au Iroquois 
chieftain. The Iroquois and Algonkins exhibit, 
in the most typical form, the characteristics of the 
North Amerioau Indians, as found in the earliest 
descriptions ; aud they are the fwo families upon 
which the current uotions respecting the physiog- 
nomy, habits, and moral and intellectual powers of 
the so called Ited Race aro chieily founded. As a 
general rule, tliough not without important excep- 
tions, the Aigonkm and Iroquois classes he to the 
cast of the Mississippi ; and their original area was 
the region of tlic forest rather than the prairie. 
The region of the prairie rather than the forest is 
the octupuncy of” - 

TlieSumx, who hold the valley of the Missouri ; 
the loot ot the Rocky Mountains ; the Red River ; 
the ArkaiiMUs to the Houtli, and tlie greater portion 
of the BiiDaJo countiy ; but so mucu has yet to bo 
acioiiipliHhed in respect to the classiticatiun of tho 
Ameiicaii tribes, that the foregoing groups arc auy- 
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thing but uniformly determined. For example, 
the Sioux and Iroquois should, in all probability, 
be subordinated to some higher denomination ; and 

A 2 
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thii higher deooniDatioii should probably again 
contain the following leotions the 

Wocooni and Oatambaa, of Oarolina ; the Ohero^ 
kees, Chooktas, and Creeks^ of Tenneiifee, South 
Oarolina, MUsiasipni, Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia ; beiides the Oadds of Texas. 

these, tho Oherokeo is on's of the few so- 
called savage nations which is increasing, and not 
decreasing in nutubors. It is, also, the most in- 
dnitrioiiR of all the American families ; the Che- 
rokee landholder having, in some cases, at much as 
uOO acres under tillage, and possessing slaves as 
Well. Lastly, a native Ghorokeo has reduced the 
language to writing*-*the alphabet being sylla- 
bic. * 

There is another olasi^the Paduoas, occupying 
an area remarkable in its formation. It stretches 
nearly from soa to sea, like the Athabascan and 
Esquiniaux ; but in an oblique or diagonal diieu- 
tiou. In the territory of Oregon and the Middle 
Columbia, populations designated the "NVihinast 
and Sboiboui, approach the Pacific. In Mexico 
and Texas, and in the Bio Grande, a population, 
called the Cumanoh, approaches the Gulf of 
Mexico ; the OumAnoh, the Shosliotii, and the 
Wihinast, being equally Paduca, Other members 
of the class spread eastward, in the direction of 
the Platto and Atkausas rivers, westward into the 
Californian Desert. 

These are the larger groups, spread over large 
areas in which the populations are comparatively 
uniform. The other populations which occupy 
areas moderate or small, need not here be noticed, 
as they aould tend but little to elucidate our 
subject. In works especially devoted to ethno- 
logical science, they will be found treated at 
la^e. 

The eighth group embraoea the African stock, 
whose organisation is characterised by the head 
boiug rarely other than dolikhokephalic ] the hair 
rarely straight ; always, with individuals resident 
on their native area, black ; skin dark ; in certain 
localities attaining the viaxifmm amount of black- 
ness. In such oases the hair is crisp, and the lips 
thick ; that is, the physiognomy is that of the 
Kegro. The area occupied by this group is Africa , 
mifm the island of Madagascar (wholly or in part), 
2^1 tL8 Arabia and portions of Syria and Persia. 

The Arammans, or populations sjieaking lan- 
guages allied to the Arabic and the llebrow, aud 
called Semitio^the Arabians, the Syrians, the Jews, 
and the Ethiopians of Abyssinia, constitute this 
class— a class pre-eminently characterised by its 
early civilisation, and its monotheistic forma of 
belief. From the Jews, Judaism ; and out of 
Judaism, Christianity ; from the Arabs, Mahomet- 
anism has arisen ; whilst the alphabet was either 
invented or promulgated by the Piunuioiaiis. With 
the Jew the face is massive. With the Arab of 
Arabia, in hii most (so-called^ Caucasian form, the 
face is oval ; forehead vaulted ; nose straight, or 
aquiline ; lips thin ; oven when thick, not pro- 
jectiug, Hair wavy, or curled j comnlexiuii, 
various shades of brown ; limbs spare. With the 
Arab of Africa, the colour is sometimes nearly 
black ; the frame more massive, and limbs ilesby. 

**Tlie only civilisation of the valley of the Kile 
consisted of the anoeators of the present Copts, 
who are still to be distinguished from the dooiinant 
population of Egypt, which ia Arab. The physiog. 
noniy of the Copt— the modern representative of 
the Egyptian of the Pharaonic epoch, as opposed to 
the .^ab — is marked by black, crisp, or curled 
lialr ; projecting cheek-bones ; thick lips ; a nose 
somewhat depressed ; wide nostrils ; a complexion 
varying from a yellowish to a dark -brown ; oblijiue 
eyes ; a tall and fleahy frame ; aud the physiog- 
nomy, on the whole, heavy aud inexprssBive. 

*'Tbe Amazrig group contains the imUvg popu- 
lations of tbo Desert of the Sahara, of the greater 
part of the oouutiy to the north thereof, and of 
the Canary Islands. Hence it occurs in the oasis of 
Siwah, near the Egyptian frontier, in Fessan, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Moroooo. The deioent of the 
Amasrig is from the ancient GertulianS, Numi* 
dians, and Mauritanians ; tbeir chief divisions— 
the Ammonians (Siwah baing the ancient Am- 
monium), the Kabails of the range of Mount Atlas, 
the Tuanki (of the Sahara), and the Guanohes. 
This last was the name of the aborigines of the 
Canary Isles, now extinot/’-— These populations 
have always receded before others more encroaching 
than themselves, at least on their northern fron- 
tier, as before the Fhoemoians, Greeks, and Ma- 
hometan Arabs. Their tongues are often called 
JHerbeTf from the extent to which they axe allied to 
the Hebrew and Arabic. They have, also, been 
oalied fu6-Semltio. 

The Nilotic group is one, amongst others, which 
connects the sq-osUm Ssmitio and the sah-oemitlo 
classw with the true African. The Egyptians iom 
a separate group, as also do the Arammans, A> 
oor&ig to Latham, tb« divisions of the Nilotie dass 


are— 1* The Hmorma (GaUa), Somnali, and After 
(Danakil), pastoral tribes to the south, east, and 
west of Abyssinia* The odour varies from a deep 
black to a brownish yellow. Tbe stature is tall ; 
the bodies spare, wiry, and muscular i the frontal 
profile vaults; the nose often straight* or evsn 
arched; the lips moderate, and the hair often 
hanging over the neck in long twisted plaits. 9. 
The Agows ; probably the aborigines or Western 
Abyssinia, encroached upon by the Ethiopians ooou- 
pyiiig the provinces of Damot, Laste* and the parts 
about Lake Dembea. 8. The Nubians of Nubia 
acd Dongola ; that is, of tbe valley of the Nile* 
between Egypt and Abyssinia. **A long, oval 
oountsnanoc,’^ writes Blippell, ^‘beautifully curved 
nose, somewhat rounded towards the top; pro- 
portionately thick lips, but not protruding exces- 
sively ; a retreating chin ; soanty beard ; lively 
eyes ; strongly friazled (but never woolly) hair ; 
remarkably beautiful figures, generally of middle 
Bise, and a brown colour, are the charaoteriitiM of 
a genuine Dongolani.*' 4. The Bishari of the 
desert and mountains between the Nile and the 
Bed Sea These are, probably, either Egyptian or 
Nubian ; so that the class is provisional* 

**The Galla and Somnali of the parts south of 
Abyssinia, lead us to the great— 

“ Kkvrna Familt, which, like the Amaarigs, 
extend over a vast space, from east to west. 
Indeed, thay stretch all across the continent. The 
coast of Zanaibav the valley of the Gaboon river, 
and the parts north of Angola aud Soango, are 
Kaflre. Southwards, the frontier of the Cape 
Colony is Kailro. Hence tbe Kaifre area extends 
from the Cape to tbe equator, and on both sides of 
Africa. From this, however, must be subtraotad 
the area of tbo— 

Huttxntot Family, which occupies a large dis- 
trict of undetermined magnitude, south of Ben* 
auela. How far it extends into the interior is 
uncertain ; but its southern limit is Cape Agulhas, 
the moat southern promontory of Africa. Tbe 
parts cast of Walviscb Bay; of Angra Poguena* 
and the drainage of the Grange nver, are all 
Hottentot. So is the great Kalahari Desert. 

“The Hottentot,” says Dr. Latham, “has a 
better claim to be cousidered as forming a second 
species of the genus homo than any other section of 
mankind. It can be shown, however, that the 
language is not more diilurent from the languages 
of the world in general, than they are from each 
other. It has special afiiuities with the languages 
north of tiie equator, or beyond tbo Kafire area. 

“The Plotteutot is in stature low, with slight 
limbs ; colour more brown, or yelloWi than black 
(that of new-born obiluren said to be nearly white); 
chock-bonos prominent ; nasal profile depressed ; 
hair in tufts rather than equally distributed over 
ilie head. Tiicro are, of the Hottentot family, 
some fifteen divisions, or stt6-divisioni, extinct.” 



llisNefR). 

We now rome to tbe area which is bounded by 
the soutben frontier of the Great Desert, or Sahara, 
on the north ; .by the equator, or thereabouts, on 
the south; by the Atlantio on the west; and by 
the water-^siem of the Nile, or thereabouts, on 
the east. Thia is the region in whioh the greatest 
nnmber of Negrose are to be found. 

the 4w4sftropfe'grottpi of Afirka gtes m 
Nsgrosf, and ersry Negro gkestM some brown 


rather thm hlaek dkieione," Dr. Latham laeoni- 
oilly deaoribaa a Negro aa aa intertiopieal Afp%fi 
in a humid alluvial loeaUty. 

The European, with a Oauearian phyafiwiiomy, 
forma the ninth group, oooupying Weatem, ueotral, 
and Southern Europe. Its divisions oomprise— lik 
the Basks; 2nd, the Skipltar; Srd, the Eelte, w 
Celts; 4th, the Greeks and Latins; Otb, the Sar- 
matians ; 6th, the Germans. 

The most undetermined of the European divisions 
are the Basks, inhabiting the Spanish province of 
Biscay and the more mountainous parts of Tuscany 
and Navarre. Their language has a slmilsx 
relation to the l^anish and Portugnese that the 
Welsh has to the English* It is tbe remains of tbe 
ancient language of the whole country. In both 
Spain and Portugal, however, the blood of the 
populations is more Bask than the speech ; the 
affinities of the latter being with the Latins, the 
efieot of tbe Boman invasion of Hi^ania, 

The Skipitars comprise the populations of 
Albani. This is their native name, and tbeir place 
in ethnological science has also yet to be satis- 
factorily determined. 


Dtoniy determined. 

The Kelts, or Celts, speaking the Gaelic, ooon] 
a portion of Ireland, the Hignlauds of Sootlani 
and the Isle of Man. The 


and the Isle of Man. The British bradoh occupy 
Wales and Brittany. In England, the blood is, 
more or less, Keltic, with Anglo-Saxon modifications* 
In France, it is Keltic with Boman. The language, 
in the former case, is German— in the latter, Latin— 
in respect to its afilnitioi. In both, the blood is 
probably more Keltic than tbe speech, 

Tbe populations speaking the Greek and Latin 
languages, and the languages therefrom derived, 
are the ancient Bomans, and the other populations 
of Central Italy* The language of this branch was 
extended, by the Bomans, over Gaul, the Spanish 
peninsula, tbo Griions, and the Danubian Princi- 
palities. In these countries the language is more 
Boman than the blood. 

Tlio Hellonio branch comprises the ancient and 
modern Greeks ; both with a large amount of mixed 
blood. 

The Sarmatian stock falls into two divisions i the 
Lithuanian and the Slavonic ; the former occupying 
Lithuania and Courland, with parts of Livonia 
and East Prussia; the latter oooupying Buisia, 
Poland, Gallioia, part of Lusatia, Bohemia, Mo* 
ravia, part of nungary. Servia, and Illyria. In 
Poland and Bohemia the stock is. probably, the 
purest. In Biisiia there is a oonsiuerable amount 
of Ugrian ; in Bulgaria, Turkish ; in Germany, Ger- 
man, intermixture. 

The Germans include all the populations whose 
language is related to the German. In detail, it 
comprises the populations of Germany, Holland, 
England (and, by extension, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, &o.), Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
the Feroe Isles, aud Iceland. The Dutch province 
of Friesland i^ves us tbe German stock in the 
greatest purity— that is, freedom from foreign in- 
termixture. Eastward, it becomes, more or less, 
Slavonic ; westward, more or less Keltic. 

“ With the group to whioh the Germans, tbe 
Sarmatians, tne Greeks, aud Latins belong,” 
says Dr. Latham, “ends tbe olassifioatiou of 
the ‘varieties of the human species,’ the main 
object of the science of ethnology (a science whose 
ongin, to a certain extent, is twofold). It began 
with the zoologists; and it also began with the 
investigators of language— each looking at it exclu- 
sively from his own poGit of view. Thus both the 
System of Nature of Linumai, and the Natural His- 
tory of Butiou (works of pure and special loology), 
take cognizance of man— of man as an animal, 
Aud they take cognizance of him in two ways— 
first, in respect to his relation to the inferior: animals ; 
secondly, in respect to the different earicriss of the 
human species. This distinction grows clearer as we 
ppoeed ; and by tbe time we approach tbe epoch of 
Blumenbaoh and Cuvier, the whole of the s^ntifio 
nomenclature shows its reality and importance. 
Blumenbaoh, for instance, divides mankind into 
the Mongolian, the Caucasian, the American, the 
African, and Malay varieties ; and these he con- 
siders in their relation to each other, without 
much troubling himself as to the charaotmstice by 
whioh they were each and all distinguished from 
the higher apes. Cuvier, on tbe other hand, after 
throwing the apes and monkeys into one order. 
Quadrumana (/ouf-handed), falling into genera and 
epecies, makes man the representative of another^ 
Bimaua (ftco-handed) ; of whioh there is but a 
single e/Mciee of a single genoi; though Ujpon this 

S olnt other naturaliste nave thought differently, 
few, the erect posture, the greater ydluine of the 
brain, tbe faculty of speech, with its corresponding 
orgMUsatiqn, the perfect meohanism of the hand, 
Ac.- charaoteristice that all, the Bimona have in 
oomtnon with eaA other' ■ are, at the same tbne^ 
charoiftexiztios which diitinguUk then fron the 
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FELIDA 


• f^jtoap, m indudtd ilw Uon, the 

• JwpwA the iMx the oat, and i^y 
It loatoely ^mita of any eubdiTiiion, and 


I& fbie flinty 
tiger, the ieopai 

ethm It Boaroely ^mito 6i any eubiiditoii; ana 
*“ IS ti«* noet ungnlDary the 

noei fortnidj^to, and the ooet typioal id the order 
Oamiuer^ That ie to iw, in these animala the 
organs of deetmotion exhibit the higheet deoree of 
Mfeloofflent, Anoiig quadmpeds they are what 
tht MglM and falooni an among birds, 

oarnirorous, etiU, unUke the dog which 
rNiiOM oamong thaj rajoot putratoent flath, and 
con^ttanl^ m mpra exprouly andoirad and fitted 
for the work of wholaialf ilaughter* Their inatinoti 
Vf » in Ihety in admirable aooordanoe. 
Their frame ii Tigoroui, but agile,^tbeir limbe are 
ihort| the Jc^tt well-kniti but eupplea and every 
motbm la eaiy, fcee, and graoeful. xb^ leap and 
bound with aetoniehing vtiooity. Their footfall ie 
eilent the feet being provided with elutio pade; 
namely^ a large basal ball or ousbion, and one under 
each toe (see Fig, 5), The claws are of enormous 
■iasg bookedg and sharp, and when not in use com- 
pletely retrioted within a sheath, so as not to be 
visible. These, indeed, and the teeth, are the in- 
struments of their destructive energy. 

The dentition of the Felidw is very obaraoteristio. 
The incisors are very small, six above and six below. 
The canines are of enormous siM and strength ; the 
false molars are sharp and compressed ; above there 
are two on each iiae,«the first small, the second 
long and oonioalt This is followed by the laniary 
molar (oarnassidre). which is bicuspid with an loner 
blunt tubercle ; behind the laniary is a very minute 
tuberculous molar, but this is wanting in the lower 
jaw, and the laniary is bicuspid. 

Dental formula. ^(See Figures 10, 11, 12.) 

Inoison canines molars 

1—1 8—8 

The shortness of the muxzle and the boldness of 
the occipital ridge ^ve an appearance to the skulls 
of the Felida as if they ware drawn out backwards ; 
the forehead has no sudden rise, but is continued 
from the nasal bones to the occiput, in a gradual 
arch. The union of the interparietal and occipital 
ridges forms a bsetling promontory (to which is at. 
tached the ligamentum nuchsn), overhanging the 
occipital bone, which has a perpendicular, and even 
inwardly inclined, direction ; so that the back of the 
skull appears abruptly truncate. The orbits are 
large, of a somewhat oval form, and obliquely situ- 
ated. The outer ring is incomplete, excepting, as 
far as we ourselves have examined, in one species, 
the Ftli$ planicepi of Sumatra, in which, as in the 
ichneumons, it is a fair circular ring ; indeed, the 
skull of this species (of which we have .only seen a 
single specimen) we considered as approaobing in 
its Qont^r to that of some of the viverroo. The 

B anio bulla, enclosing the internal organs of 
ng, is largely developed. In the Felin planu 
ceps it is of peculiar magnitude. 

The bold ridges, and the strength and form of the 
j^gomatio arehes, indicate the immense volume and 
■tress of the muscles destined to act upon tbe lower 
jaw* The articulating condyles are not raised above 
the straight horisontal line carried along tbe sides of 
the lower jaw; they are cylindrical, and firmly 
looked in the transversely elongated glenoid oa- 
vities, thu margbis of which are so elevated before 
and behind as to render any but a simple hinge-like 
motion Impossible. This soissor-like action of the 
lower jaw & in accordance with the trenchant cha. 
raoter of the molar teeth, the mutual action of which 
on each o^er resembles that of the blades of a pair 
of sbsars. (See Figures 2, 3, 4.) 

The skulls of the Ftlidob exhibit a general same- 
ness of contour ; the principal difierenoe being that 
of sixe, according to the species. The ocelot has, 
perhaps, the most rounded skull, while that of the 
Jblif pUmiceps is flattened between the orbits, and 
narrow. Those of the lion and tiger are very simi- 
lar, and not easy to be discriminated from each 
other." There is greater straightness in the longi- 
tudinal outline of the upper surface in that of the 
lion : greater flatness of tbe space between the 
orbite ; and the infra-orbital foramina are larger and 
often double. The following character, first noticed 
tar Professor Owsn, appears to be an unfailing m- 
In the tiger, the nasal processes of the 
snaxillaxy bonei never extend upwards ss far m tlm 
union of the naaal bonee with the fron^, Ming by 
the third of an inch ; whUe m the lion, the nwal 
prooemes of the maxillary bones always atU<a the 
bm of union between the nasal and frontal bonss, 
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dash down thdv prey is an eaqr task. It hu baen 
•aid that the Bengal Hgev baa been 'known to free* 
ture the skull of a man with ona atroke of iti haavy 
paw. We may aeaily conceive the force of the 
muioies destined to act on tho claws or talons to 
which we have already alluded. There are five toee 
on the anterior, and four on the posterior extremi- 
ties; and these are armed with the formidable 
wea^ns in queetion. By a beautiful structural 
conformation of the bouM, ligaments, and muscular 
parts, they are always preserved without effort from 
coming in contact with the ground, and are retracted 
within a sheath, so as to be kept sharp and ready 
for service. 

This involuntary retraction, counteracted only by 
the action of musolce. is effected by two elastic 
ligaments, so oontrived as to roll back the ultimate 
phalanx which the claw enoasee, and bring it down 
by the outer side of the penultimate phalanx, which 
is flattened off to remove every obetruction. From 
this position the talon can be thrown forward in a 
moment, tbe action of the double elastic spring 
being counteracted by that of tbe flexor muscles, 
la the act of striking with great violence, the flexor 
muscles strongly contract, brace up the tendon, and 
throw out the talon, which, when tlie act is over, 
returns to its sheath. An anidogous arrangement 
exiita in the olawa of the sloth, its hooks, as they 
may be termed, are governed by an elastic liga- 
ment, but its tendency, contrary to what we see in 
the oat tribe, is to press them towards the palm, in 
order to enable the animal to cling without fatigue 
to the brauches from which it suspends itself. In 
Figure 7, which is a toe from tbe left foot of a young 
lion represented in a state of extension, a points to 
the two elaitio ligaments ; b the tendon of the ex- 
tensor muscle ; o a slip of inelastic tendon ; d the 
tendon of tbe flexor muscle, which puses over tbe 
upper extremity of the last phalanx at e, u over a 
pulley, and thua ouists the powerful action of that 
muscle. 

in Figure 0, a toe firom the hind foot, the two 
elutio ligamente (a) converge to be inserted into 
the upper angle of the last phalanx, and draw it 
backwards upon, instead of by the side of, the 
penultimate phalanx, o is a slip of the lateral in- 
elastic tendon, and d the tendon of the flexor pro- 
fundus, which is strongly strapped down by an 
annular ligament s. 

Figures 8 and 0 are also illustrative of the me- 
chauum dworibed* 

Figure 9 a and 6, tbe extremities of the two bones 
of the fore-arm ; c c the carpal or wrist bones ; d d 
the metacarpal bones ; e c the first row of phalangal 
bones ; ff the second row of phalangal bones ; if g 
the lut row onoased with the daws. 

Figure 8, a, second phalanx of a toe ; b the lut 
phalangal bone ; c, an elutio ligament. 

Tho general skeleton of tho Felidie, u exemplified 
by that of the lion (figure 1), will claim a moment’s 
notice. 

The buk and loins are long; the vertebrm of the 
neck are remarkably large and solid, the first or 
atlas having its lateral processes flat and expanded ; 
the spinous proceisoa of the dorsal vertebrm are 
long, with the exception of the lut two or three ; 
the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrm are 
large ; tbe spinous proooises are broad, but rather 
short, and inclined gently forwards, but become, as 
they advance to those oi the dorsal vertebra^, more 
upright, whilo^ on tbe other hand, those of the dor- 
M in descending lose their obliquity; the chest is 
deep; the scapula is broad, witli a high strong 
■pine ; the clavicle is small, and merely imbedded 
in the muscles of tbe shoulder; the humerus is 
short and stout ; it is remarkable for a high ridge or 
croit, which rises above the outer condyle of its 
lower articulation. Above the inner condyle there 
is an orifice for the passage of tbe artery, which 
does not run round the bone, but. u it were, pierces 
it in a direct course onwards. This orifioe » found 
not only in all the FelidsB, but in some of the Ameri- 
CHu monkeys, in the seals, the badgers, the coatis, 
the racoons, the mustelw, the civets, the ichneu- 
mons, and others, but not in the dog, the hyrnna, or 
the bear. 

>Vith respect to the perfection of the sensu in 
the Felidm, a few words may be neousary. 

I6ight,—ih^ MDse of sight is very acute, and 
adapted nut only for diurnal, but also for nocturnal 
vision. The eyes are plaoM obliquely, and glare 
in the dark, owing to the brilliancy of tbe tapetum 
luoiduui, a concave mirror at the bottom of the eye. 

This glare is visiblv even during the day, espi^ 
dally when the animals are enraged, for the pupil 
dilates undsr excitement. In the smaller oats the 
pupil is vertMly linear when contracted, but in 
tbe larger, as the Uon, tiger, leopard, cheetah, 
j«goar, &o., drcnlur. . 

Staring,— Tba mow of brnnag ia auiuuite, ■'ad 
the auditory apparatus is aocoMlngly developed. 
We have mrea^ noticed the ma^tiide of the 
tympanic buUa. 


BniiU.^Thii ccncc is alco in great pcrteetlon. 
and the olfactory apparatus is oompUeated, and 
abundantly supplied with nerves. The Felidis are. 
however, less distinguished for the sense of smell 
than the canine raoe. 

Tast6.-*-The sense of taste is not very refined. 
The tongue is rough. The roughness of the tongue 
of the common oat is familiar to every one, as well 
as the action of lions and tigers in licking the bones 
of their prey in order to scrape off tbe adherent 
particles of flesh. This is efi'eoied by numerous 
horny papillm, differently arranged in different 
speoies, but always with the points directed back- 
wards. Figure 15 shows these papillm on the lion's 
tongue ; and Figure 14, a magnified view of them on 
a small portion. 

The long bristles called whUk^$ on 
each side of a oat’s mouth are familiar to all $ these 
are important organs of touch. They are attached 
to a hwi of dose glands under the skin, and each is 
oonneoted with a nerve. Henoe they communicate 
to the animal an impression from the slightest touch. 
If we imagine a lion or tiger stealing through a 
jungle during the darkness of night, we shall be 
able to account for the use of these whiskers* They 
indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any ota 
staclo which may present itself in his progress; 
they prevent him from rustling the leaves or boughs, 
and alarming his prey ; and they thus, in conjuno- 
tiou with the soft springy pads of his feet, which 
render his steps noiseless, enable him to steal upon 
his unsuspecting victim, and make his fatal bound. 


16—26. THE LION. 

Afitfi/ (JCaon) of the Greeks (Alaiva (Leasna) lioness) ; 
Leo of the Latins (Lea ana Lemiia, lioness); LeotM 
of the Italians (Leoneesa, lioness) ; Leon, Spanish ; 
Lion, French (Lionne, lioness; Linceau, cub); 
Lome, German (L^'tsinn, lioness); Felii Leo^ Linn. 
Male, as a general rule, ornamented with a numt, 
of which the female is destitute. 

The stern dignity of the lion, his enormous 
strength^ his glowing eyes, his deep roar, and his 
destructive powers, aU combine to render this terror 
of the desert one of the most attractive objects of a 
menagerie. The lion is now limited to Airioa and 
certain parts of Asia ; but formerly it was more ex- 
tensively spread, the eastern line of Europe being 
within its boundaries. Herodotus informs us that 
the camels which carried the baggage of the army 
of Xerxes were attacked by them in the district of 
the Pmonians and Orestoumi, on their march from 
Aoouthus to Therme (afterwards Theisalonia, now 
Baloniki) i he adds alio that these animals were 
numerous in the mountains between the rivers 
Nestus. in Thrace, and tbe Achelous, which flows 
through Aoarnania. Aristotle gives the same local- 
ity as the abode of lions, and the same fact is re- 
peated by Pliny, who says, Long4 viridibus prsstan- 
tiores iis quus Africa aut Lybia giguuut, They 
far exceed in strength those premuoed in Africa or 
Lybia.” Paiisanias, alluding to the disasters which 
befel the baggage-camels of Xerxes, states that the 
lions often descended to the plain at the foot of 
Olympus, between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Lions were common in Syria, as we gather from 
numerous passages in the sacred records. Oppian 
! states that Armenia and Parthia produced a formid- 
able breed. At present the lion is confined to tbe 
interior wilds of Africa, to some of the districts oi 
Arabia and Persia, to the country bordering the 
Euphrates, and to some parts of India. We hesi- 
tate not to say, that throughout the whole of this 
range the lions are specifically identical, although 
different breeds may be distinguished* Of the 
Africau lions the Barbary breed is chmoterised by 
having a deop yellowish-brown fur, and the mane 
of the male is much developed (Fig* 17). 

The Senegal lion has the fur of a more yellow 
tint, the mane is less full, and nearly wanting upon 
the breast and insides of the fore-legs. 

The Oape lion presents two varieties, one yel- 
lowisb, the other brown, the mane of the latter 
often deepening almost to black. The dark lion is 
■aid to be the most ferocious (Fig. 22). 

Of the Asiatic breeds the Bengal Uon has the 
mane magnificently developed, tbe colour of the 
fur of a dark yellowish-brown (Fig. 18). It attains 
to a very large sixe. Tbe Persian or Arabian lion 
is said to be characterised bp tbe pale Isabella 
colour of the fur (Fig. 19). 

Within the last few years, a maneless, or nearly 
manoloss, breed has been discovered in Ouserat. 
Pliny alludes to a maneless lion which he r^arded 
ss a hybrid occurring in Africa. 

It Is to Captain Bmee that we owe our knowledge 
of the manefeie lion. On his return from Guierat 
to England he brought several skins of such lions 
which no himaeif held shot : some of these he pr^ 
•anted to the Zoologieal Society of London, and 
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oornmnuieftted va inter«ttiiig p»pMr to tho * Zoologi- 
o»l TnnMOtioM’ on tho fubj^ Tho moDoltw 
lion of OuMTit diffm (rom iti Bongil, Penion, ond 
Afdoan MlfttiFM, not only in tho omodoo of o full 
mono, but olio in boing rather lower on the limbi^ 
aud in haring a loniewliat eborter tail, furnithed at 
iti tip with a larger bmih. The colour ia pale ful- 
Toui. A male killed by Captain Smee meaaured, 
including the tail, eight feet nine and a-half inohee ; 
hie weight, exoluaive of the internal viscera, was 
thirty-nve stone (fourteen pounds to the stone); his 
height three feet six inches ; and the impression of 
his paw on the sand mtasui^ six and a-half inches 
across (Fig. 20). 

It is along the banks of the Bombermuttee, near 
Abmedabad, according to Captain Stnee. that this 
variety of the lion is found : it occurs also on the 
Rhun, near Rhunpor. and near Puttuu in Guserat. 
During the hot mouths they inhabit the low brushy 
wooded plains that skirt the 13hardar and Somber- 
muttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the borders of 


Ontoh, being driven out of the large adjoining 
tracts of high jungle called Bheers, by the practice 
annually resorted to by the nativesi of setting fire 
to the graM in order to clear it and ensure a succes- 
sion of young shoots for the cattle upon the first 
fkll of the rains. So numerous are they that Cap- 
tain Smee killed in one district eleven in the course 
of a month. They make terrible havoc among the 
cattle, and when attacked exhibit great boldness. 
The native name for this lion is Ontiah Baufft or 
camel-tiger, an appellation from the resemblance in 
colour to the camel 

The habits and manners of the lion have been 
detailed by various travellers, and no one can doubt 
its strength, its daring, and ferocity. Near the 
precincts of oolonisation in Southern Africa and 
elsewhere, where firearms are in use, it lias learned 
by experience their fatal effects, and pined a oou- 
swusnesB that its powers avail but little against 
such weapons of destruction. 

The king of the forest is a term misapplied to this 
noble beast ; forests are not its haunts, but burning 
desert plains and wide karroos oover^ only with 
shrubby vegetation, or interspersed with tracts of 
low brushwood. In India it frequents the jungles 
and the luxuriant bordexs of rivers, among which it 
makes its lair. 

During the day the lion usually slumbera in hii 
retreat ; as night sets in he rouses from his lair and 
bMins his prowl. The nocturnal tempests of rain 
and lightning, which in Southern Africa are of 
common oocurrenoe, are to him seasons of joy : his 
voioe minglis with the roar of the thunder, and 
adds to the confusion and terror of the timid beasts 
upon which he preys, and upon which he now ad- 
vances with less oautiou aud a bolder step. In 
gene^ however, he waits in ambush or creeps 
uisidioaily towards his victim, which with a bound 
and a roar he dashes to the earth. 

Of the strength of the lion we have most extra- 
ordinarv examples on record. To carry off a man 
^-and this has but too often happened— ia a feat of 
no difficulty to this powerful brute. Indeed, when 
we find that a Gape lion seised a heifer in his 
month, and, though the legs dragged upon the 
ground, carried her off with apparently the same 
Mse as a oat does a rat. leaping a broad dyke with 
her without the least difficulty— that another, and 
a young one too, conveyed a horse about a mile 
from the spot where be had killed it— that a third, 
which bad carried off a two.year-old heifer, was fol- 
lowed on the track for five hours by horsemen, who 
observed that throughout the whole distance the 
ca r cas s of the heifer had ODl;r once or twice touched 
the ground, — we may conceive that a man would 
be an insignifioant burden. Such a powerful ani- 
mal, however, we must not expect to cee in the 
confined dens of a menagerie : there their limbs 
become cramped, their muscular system unde- 
veloped, their bones often distorted, and their dar- 
ing and fiiroeity subdued. Such a shadow of a lion 
the Figure 26 exhibits, tsken from an individual 
three yeara old, which had been pent up in a 
wretched cage. 

The Indian lion displays the same courage as its 
African relative. Instm of retreating on the 
hunters’ approach, he stands his ground or rushes 
to meet them open-mouthed on tne plsio. Lions 
are thus easily shot ; but if they be muwed or only 
slightly wounded, they prove very formidable. 
They will spring on the heeds of the largest eie- 

g bants, and have, it Is ssserted, often pulM them 
9 the earth, riders and all. 

In the defence of her cubs the lioness is vssolute 
in the extreme, and is doubly saw# during the 
time they remain under her oara mate parti* 
dpatea in her feelings. The lioness goes with 
young five months, and generally pioduose horn 
two to four at a birth. They are bora blind. For 
aeveral months their fur is obscurely striped or 
brindled, the markings remindiM nsmf rimee of 
the tigsr : theseelripes branch off fronsa bkekisb 


line running down the middle of the beek. Their 
voice bee a oat-like mew, Graduelly the vniform 
colour is assumed, end at about the end of twdve 
months the mane begins to appear : this incresess, 
and the voice deepens into a roar. 

The lion attains to maturity about the fifth year : 
its term of life is of considerable extent, Fompey, 
which died in the Tower in 1760, had been therefor 
seventy years ; and one from the Gambia died there 
at the age of sixty- three. Figure 16 is a fins repre- 
sentation of a time-worn lion stretched out in ^ 
act of expiring. Imsgination pictures such a one 
in the solitary desert t age has overtaken him, his 
eye is dim, his force abated, he fails in his once 
fatal spring ; gaunt, and lean, and feeble, he drags 
his wsary Umbi to the old haunt,— the haunt from 
which he once went forth in the pride of his 
strength, when his voioe scattered terror through 
the desert.— there at length to die. Better had he 
fallen by the hunter’s Javelin, when * his limbs were 
strong and his courage high,’ than thus drain to the 
dregs a miserable eiistenoe. 

It has long been a popular belief that the lion 
lashes himself with his tail to stimulate himself into 
a rage : and though such a use for it is out of the 
question, a sort of claw or prickle has been detected 
at the termination of that organ. Mr, Bennett 
detected it in the tip of the tail of a young Barbary 
lioQ. Blumenbach bad previously ascertained the 
fact of its existence in a specimen examined by 
himself in 1820. M. Desbayee announced the ex* 
isteuce of this prickle in a lion and Uoness which 
died in Paris menagerie. Mr. Wood detected it 
only once out of numerous lions which he purposely 
examined ; he also found a similar prickle on the 
tip of the toil of an Asiatic leopard. 

This prickle is in fact only occasionally present ; 
it is not connected with the caudal vertebras, but, 
as Mr. Wood states, appears to be inserted into the 
skin like the bulb of a bristle ; but M. Deshayes 
asserts that it is of a conical shape, and adheres 
to the skin by its base ; as does also Blumenbach. 
(See Fig. 13.) We are much inclined to think it 
nothing more than an indurated and pvrtially de- 
tached cuticle; oeitoinly it falls off with the 
sliglTtesi touch. 

Hybrids between the lion and tigress (Fig. 27) 
have oocurred in our country. One Titter was pro 
duced in 1827 in Atkin’s menagerie, and another 
Utter subsequently from similar parents was pro- 
duced at Windsor. In both oases the hybrids died 
before arriving at maturity. Their colour was 
brighter than that of true lion-oubs, and the bands 
more defined and darker. 

Excepting in the vast wilds of Central Africa, nn- 
trodden by the foot of the white man, the lion, even 
in the regions to which it is at present restricted, is 
much more rare than formerly. The ancient 
mans procured incredible multitudes for the arena : 
Scylla brought a hundred males at once into the 
combat ; Pompey gave six hundred, of which more 
than half were males; Giesar four hundred; nor was 
it until the time of the later emperors that any 
difficulty in procuring them began to be experi- 
enced. 

There are few travellere in Africa who have not 
been under the necessity of encountering this for- 
midable beast ; and many are the exciting narra- 
tives which have been related, of the incidents of 
ths cbaie— of escape from almoet certain death— of 
triumph over the foe. 

The bushmen of Southern Africa, aooordiug to 
Dr. Philip, are in the habit of insidiously attacking 
the tlumberiug lion with their poisonra arrows. 
They have remarked that he generally kills and 
devours his prey in the morning at sunrise, or in 
the evening at sunset ; snd that he sleeps during 
the heat of the day so profoundly as with difficulty 
to be awakened ; and that when roused he seems 
to lose all presence of mind. Marking the spot 
where a lion is eupposed to have token up hie quar- 
ters for sleep, they cautiously advance, end eilently 
lodge a poisoned arrow in bis breast. The lion, 
thus struck, springs from his Isir, and bounds off ; 
but the work Is done, and the bushmen follow his 
track, knowing that in a few hours, or less, he will 
expire. 

As a genersl rule, the tbn is oniameuted with a 
mane of which the female is entirely destitute. 
What are ooneidered as the true Uons, belong ex- 
clusively to the Old World, where, in former Umee, 
they ware both widely and abundantly diffused ; 
but with the advanoesseat of man into their haunts, 
tbsir range has, evexr year, become more end more 
circumscribed, nntif th^ are now only to be 
found in Asia and Afl^ Th^ no longer exist 
in Eorope, a part /if iniiob, ttme is no doubt, 
they once inhabited j mar are thty now to be 
found in Egypt, Palestine, or Syna. Even in 
India a^ Pellm^ ewdsemedietriote of Arabia, they 
have beoosse oomparativ^ rare; while the Anioan 
lion is gradually setking further and further fsom 
the Ospi^ thui aekaowMgiog hie InrapahiMty of 
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superior inlelSgenoe of man. Mr. Bennett, for- 
meriy of the Tower meosaeiisb obesrves, that ^<the 
true eountiy at the Uon fi Afriee, ia the vast and 
uatroddsn wilds ' of whi«)h, from tho immense 
deserts of the north to the triekless forests of the 
south, he xeigxis supreme and unoontroUed. In 
the sandy deserts of iAbia, in the wild distriets of 
Persia, and the vast jungles of Hindoston, he still 
maintains a precarious footing; bnt from the dassio 
soil of Qreeoe, ss well ss from the whole of Asia 
Minor, both of whioh were once exposed to bis 
ravi||M, he has been utterly dislodged and extir- 

The distinguishing features of the lion are its 
uniform yellow colour, the tuft of hair at the end 
of the tml, and the mane covering the head and 
shoulders. Of this auimil thsfe are several varie- 
ties, such SB thoM of fiarbaty aud Senegal, besidee 
the lion of the Gape. Even of this there are two 
varieties^ one yellowish, and the other brown ; the 
latter hemg regarded as the fiercest and most for- 
midable. There are, also, a blue and a black kind, 
of which the Dutch colonists make menlion. Mr. 
Pennant, in the third edition of his ’ History of 
Quadrupeds,’ describes the lion as an inhabitant of 
most parts of Africa, and rarely of the hot parts of 
Asia, such as Persia and India ; and a few are still 
met with in the deserts of Bagdad and Bassorah, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Niebuhr likewise 
placsi them among the animals of Arabia; but 
their proper country is Africa, where their siae is 
the largest, their numbers greatest, and their rage 
more tremendous, being inflamed by tbe influence 
of a burning sun upon a most arid soil. Dr. Fiyer 
says, ^*that those of India are feeble and oowardly. 
In the interior parts, amidst the scorched and 
desolate deserts of Zaara or Bilsdulgerid, they 
reign sole masters ; they lord it over every beast, 
and their courage never meets with a oheok, where 
the climate keeps mankind at a distance : the nearer 
they approach the human race, the less their rsge, 
or rather the greater their timidity. They have 
often experienced the unequal combat t and finding 
that there exista a being superior to them, commit 
their ravages with more caution : a cooler climate, 
again, has the same effect; but in the burning 
deserts, where rivers and fountains are denied, they 
live in a pe|^tual fever— a sort of madness, fatal 
to every animal with which they meet.” 

As the present writer has ridden on the back of 
an elephant, so has he on that of an African lion. 
This was the foolhardy feat of a hay of fourteen 
years of age, when, for a sixpence, he was allowed 
to enter the den of a huge animal called Nero, npon 
the back of whioh he soon perched himself, not- 
withstanding the ominous growl, and the wide 
sweep of the tail with which the daring act waa 
accompanied. The animal, however, was very 
tame ; indeed, so tame, that he would not encounter 
some half-dosen, if we remember rightly, Eugludi 
mastiffs that were matched against him. But uons 
are easily tamed, and exemplify a considerable 
degree of attachment to man. Almoit every wild- 
beast show has its tame lion, with whioh the 
keeper astonishes the multitude, horn the libertiei 
he takes with ii 


The general prey of the African lion consists at 
the largest quadrupedal herbivora, few of which have 
the power to combat with it, or to escape from 
tbe deadly effects of its terrible spring. The bul- 
locks of the farmer frequently become tbe victims 
of its power ; so that their owner is generally poa- 
sessed of a good gun, in the use of which he is 
usually so wril practised, as to rarely miss his aim 
when brought within range of the foe of his berde 
and flocks. It appears that, when the lion is 
roused, it walks off quietly, at first, with a sort of 
hesitating, uncertain step ; and if there be no cover 
near, and not pursued, it gradually increases its 
speed to a trot, till it has resohed a seoure distance, 
when it bounds away. tJpoo such oooasioni ita 
demeanour is described u of a careless description, 
as if it did not want to fight, although, if unduly 
pressed, was quite ready for tbe oombat. When 
pursued closely, it turns, and couches, generally 
with its fees to its adversary, which is the moment 
of trial to the nerves of the sportsman. If he be 
Buffloiently cool and akiUul in the uee of hie arm, 
the rifle ends the fray at once ; but if , in the flatter 
of the unexpected turn of the lion, he mise a 
vital pert, or tbe ball whinei paet leaving the 
enimsi unaoathecL he often chargee his foe, and, in 
his excited foxy, takes a terrible veogeanee. Even 
then, however, hunters sometimes save themselves 
by collecting resolution to meke a stand in the face 
ofthebeast. An initonae of this kind is related fay 
Sparrman. Jmmh Kok, of Zee-koe-riviev, was one 
day perMginatiiig Us fields with his loaded gw ia 
hie hanC^Utt ^ aooideatoUy lell-in with a Mon. 
He weeweaeiUeBtdiot,and wee pretty cMrtala of 
psotostotofUilee, fmn the poritlon fa whfah he 

iw|faseif»itolietoofcefaaaadfitod, Che 
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had ten tew* far 

did' Bdl 

IM iMMd Mr to Hm lion. In aoiMqimeo o! 
Sh,^ urai ioiaed wifeli n mio, ind lottiDg off 
tfitti hk ntotoit iptod, mu Aaultv piuinid bgr the 
11^ imtil ho ouno to n hoop <n itonat« where, 
fltoUng hiinoiW out of bfooUi| he took the reeolutioii 
of ittWQg n iliiid. Teking hie pooition on the epex 
of the ■tone-boepi he preianted the buttiond of hie 
gun to to entofcmt, xeeolfed to fight it oat to the 
iMt. Tto ttofoment. howeeer, produced each an 
impreeiton on the lion, that be, aleo. made a 
ottoden etand f and, b7*and«‘b7, inith the utmoet 
apparent nnoonoem, deliberately lay down at the 
dUtanee ^ only a few yarde from Jacob. He, in 
the meanUme, etood fiiM to the apot, not etiiring 
an inch { and ae, in hie flight, he had dropped hie 
powder«hom, he had not the meane of raoading 
Lie rto* At length, after a full half-hour, the 
lion roee, and, at a very elow pace, made a move- 
ment ae if it were hie deeire to iteal away. Thii 
he continued until be reached aome dietance, when 
he increaeed hie pace, until it ended in hie ueual 
inagniflcent bouuda when haetening to the cover 
of the forest. In the * Travels of LiAtenstein/ the 
fcllowing thrilling incident is related:— ** When 
passing near the lUet river-gate, and while our oxen 
were graxing. Van Wyk, a odonist, stopped and said, 
* It is now more than two yun since, in the very 
place we now stand, 1 ventured to take. one of the 
moat daring shots that ever was basiled. My 
wife was eitting within the house, near the door ; 
the children were playing about her, and I wu 
without, near the house, busied in doing something 
to a waggon, when suddenly, though it was mid. 
day, an enormous lion appeared, came up and laid 
himself quietly down in the shade, upon the veiry 
threshold of the door. My wife, either froaen with 
fear, or aware of the danger attending any attempt 
to flee, remained motionless in her place, while the 
children took refuge in her lap. The cry they 
uttered attracted my attention, and 1 hastened 
towards the door; but my astonishment may well 
be conceived when 1 found the entrance to it 
barred in such a way* Although the animal had not 
eeeu me, unarmed as 1 was, escape seemed impossi- 
ble ; yet I glided gently, scarcely knowing what 1 
meant to do, to the side of my bouse, up to the 
window of my chamber, where 1 knew my loaded 
gun was standing. By a most happy ebanoe, X 
had set it in the corner, close by the window, so 
that I could reach it with my hand ; for, as you 
may perceive, the opening is too small to Mmit of 
my having got in ; and, still more fortunately, the 
door of the room was open, so that 1 could see the 
whole danger of the scene* The lion was beginning 
to move, perhaps with the intention of making a 
spring. There wae no longer any time to think ; 
realled softly to the mother not to be alarmed; 
and invoking the name of the Lord, fired my piece 1 
The ball passed directly over the hair of my boy’s 
bead, and lodged in the forehead of the lion, imme- 
diately over hii eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so 
that he never stirred more. My relief may be 
easily imagined.'" 

Sise for sixe, the lion ii among the strongest of 
all animals. The diminutive mole, perhaps, sur- 
passes it in the point of wheer stren^h ; but, com- 
paratively, its activity immeasurably outreaches 
that oreature. Besides, the pbysioal power of the 
mole is ooncentrated in its fore-quarters, the hind 
parte beiqg feeble ; whereas the powsfr of the lion is 
distribute over its whole frame, giving to its 
movemente an unrivalled easiness of grace in all 
ita motions. This is a rare quality in an animal of 
such dimensions. In this respect, the ox, the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, or even the horse, can- 
not approach it. There are several Hebrew 
words which are used for the lion ; but the one 
wbioh eignifiee the animal in its adult state, is 
derived Irom an Arabic word algnifying strength ; 
and, therefore, the lion is called the d&ong on$, as 
the bat is called the night-flier. Ko epithet could 
be better deserved, for the lion seeme to be a very 
iuoatoation of strai^h ; and even, when deau, 
gives ai vivid an ioM of ooncentrated power as 
when it is living. And when the skin is stripped 
from the body, the tremendous muscular develop- 
ttent never faili to create a sensation of awe. The 
tnuiolee of the limbs, themselves so hard as to blnnt 
the keen-edged knives emidoyed by a diiieoter, ore 
enveloped in their glitteri^ sheaths, playing upon 
each other like well-oiled znimhinery, and terminat- 
ing in tendons, seemingly stoong as steeL and 
Myy as impervious to tne knife. Not untu the 
mill removed ean any one form a conoeption of 
the wotmouily pDwedul musdes of the neok. which 
mUe the tton to lift the weighiiy prey which it 
end to convey it to a slaoe of eeourito." 

Ill vtoNMC to tke loer cl the lion, Gtoden Onm- 
mb ikoS It ie one «l the meet striking 


tfalnp eommetsd with the king of beatim It is 
gend in the extreme. « It oonsisis, oooasionoUy, 
SLi ^repeeted five or rix 

SE?’ sighs* He will 

of^ startle the forest with loud, deep-toned, 
solemn roars, repeated five or six times in quick 
sttcoestioi, cMh iboreiiing in loudness to the third 
or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low muffled sounds, very mush resembling distant 
thunder. As a mmeral rule, .lions roar during the 
night, their sighing moans oommonoiug as the 
shades of evemng envelop the foresti and con- 
tinuing at intervals througliout the night. In dis- 
tant and secluded regions, however, I have cou- 
stantly heard them roaring loudly as late as nine 
or ten o’clock on a bright sunny morning. In 
baxy and rainy weather, they are to bo heard at 
every hour in the day, but their roar is subdued.” 

It would appMr that there is hardly any other 
animal so invisible as the lion is in the dark, 
dlmost eve^ hunter has remarked thin, informing 
us of the lion’s approach at night, striking terror 
into both dogs and cattle as he draws so near as to 
enable his breathing to be hoard, and yet his form 
quite invisible. Sometimes, whoti he has crept 
near an encampment, or close to a cattle inoloiuro, 
he does not proceed any further, lest he should ven. 
ture within the radius illumined by the rays of the 
fire. So be orouches closely to the ground, and, in 
the semi-darkness, looks so like a large stone, or a 
little hillock, that any one might pass close to it 
without perceiving its real nature. This gives the 
opportunity for vmioh the lion has been watching, 
and in a moment ho strikes down the careless 
straggler, and carries off his prey to the don. Some- 
times, when very much excited, he accompanies the 
charge with a roar ; but, as a general fact, ue seoures 
his prey in ailenoe*" 

la reference to the dwelling-plaoe of the lion, we 
find that this is generally ohosen in the very depths 
of the forest, where, doubtless, he feels security 
from both the annoyance and the attack of other 
animals. No fox knows every hedge-row, ditch, 
drain, and covert, better than the lion knows the 
whole country round his den. Each lion seems to 
have his peeuliar district, in which only himself 
and his family will be found* These animals Heem 
to parcel out the neighbourhood among themselves 
by a tacit law like that which the dogs of Eastern 
countries havo imposed upon themselves, nnd which 
forbids them to go out oi the district in which they 
were born. During the night he traversrs his do- 
minioDi ; and, as a rule, ho reti/os to his den as 
soon as the sun ii fairly above tho horizon. Some- 
times he will lie iu wait for prey lu tho broadest 
daylight ; but his ordinary habits are nocturnal ; 
and, in the day-time, he is usually asleep in hii 
secret dwolUng-plaoe.’* 

Iu the Scriptures, the lion is frequently men- 
tioned in a manner that shows how narrowly his 
oharacteristioB had been watched, and bow well 
they^wero known. Many passages refer to his roar ; 
and Mr. Wbod, in his * Bible Animals,’ observes 
— *'It is remarkable that the Hebrew language 
contains several words by which the different kinds 
of roar arc described. One word, for example, re- 
presents the low, deep, thundor-hke roar of tiio lion 
seeking its prey. This is the word which is used 
in Amos iii* 4—* Will a lion roar in the forest when 
he hath no prey and in this pansago the word 
which is translated as lion, signifies the animiU when 
fulUgrowD and in the prime of life. Another word 
is used to signify the sudden exulting cry of the 
lion as it leaps upon its victim. A third is used 
for the angry grunt witli wbioh a lion resents any 
endeavour to deprive it of its prey-^a sound with 
which we are all familiar, ou a miniature scale, 
when we hear a oat growling over a mouse wbioh 
•he has just caught. The fourth term signifies the 
peculiar roar uttered by tho young lion, after it 
has ceased to be a cub, and liofore it has attained 
maturity. This last term is cm ployed in Jere- 
miah li. * They shall roar together like lions ; 
they shall yell as lions’ whelps j’ in wliid* piiage 
two distinct words are used, one signifying the roar 
of the lion when searching after prey, and the other 
the cry of the young lions." The great strong of 
the animal is a frequent subject of allusion. In the 
series of prophecies uttered by Jacob on his death- 
bed, *‘the power of the princely tribe ol Judah is 
predict^ under the metaphor of a Uou ; the begin- 
ning of its power os a lion’s whelp ; the filing of 
its strength os an adult lion ; and its matured 
establishment in power as the old lion that oouchts 
himself, and none dares to disturb him. ^io- 
mott, in the Proverbs, speaks of him ax the 
strong^ among beasts, and that turncth not 
tayA Yet will he quit the teonte of 
the gorille, end ie eten chary <,f oombatiDK the 
rhinooetoe. In the mum book, Soiojuun e^n 
aUndM to ito courage in the '' 

fiexth when no moo pursueth i but the righteous 
4 ie bold ox a liom" In the leoond bo^ of Samuel, 


too, the oouTOM of Benaixh, one of the mL 
three of David’s army, ix expeoiaUy ipplauaMM, 
because be fought and killed a lion ungle^Jhanded, 
and beoause be conquered two lion -like men of 
M^b." David, their leader, had likewise distin- 
guished himself, when nothing more than a her^ 
man. by ilxying a lion that had attacked hit herd* 
In the tame book, brave men are frequently de- 
ioribed «• having the hearts of lioua 


28.— THE TIGER. 

Tr/joic (7V<;rw) of the Greeks ; TiV/rwi of the Latins. 
Tij/re Hoyal, Butiou’s Nat lluL ; Tigrie^ 
Lmn. 

The Royal Tiger, as it is often called to distin- 
guish it from iiie smaller tiger-cats, is far more 
limited in its range than the hon. it is exclusively 
Asiatic. Hindostan may be ooiieidered as its head- 
quarters, but it is common iu the larger islsuds, as 
Sumatra, where it is a fearful scourge* It is said 
to occur in the south of China, and also iu the 
deserts which separate China from Siberia, and as 
far as the banks of the Oby. It is found in Ton- 
quin and Siam. The ancients regarded India and 
Uyreania as nurseries of the tiger. Hyroania was 
a province of tlie ancient Persian empire, at the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea ; but its 
boundarioM are not very determinate. Whether the 
tiger still inhabits this district is not very olear ; 
there is no reason, however, to doubt the concurrent 
testimonies of tliu ancient writers. 

The tiger is equal in size to the lion, but of a 
more elongated iorm, and pre>eininently graceful. 
The head also is shorter and more rounded. Occa- 
sionally individuals oceur exceeding any lion we 
have conteinplaUtd in menageries ; but the average 
height is from three feet six inches to four feet. 
The general tint of tlie fur is of a fine yellow or 
reddish -yellow, ornamented by a series of trans- 
verse black bands or stripes, which occupy the sides 
of ttie head, neck, and body, and are continued on 
the tail in the form of rings : the under parts of 
the body and inner parts of the limbs are almoit 
white. Individuals are sometimes exhibited of a 
very pale colour, with the stripes very obscure ; and 
Du Halde says that the Chinese tiger (Lim-ehu or 
Lau-hm) varies in colour, sutne being white, striped 
with black and grey* 

The ancients mako fronuent mention of the tiger, 
with which it cannot be doubted that Aristotle wax 
well acquainted, though ho talks of a breed in India 
between tliis animal and the dog, meaning perhaps 
the cheetah, which is used for the chase. Pliny 
describes the tremendous velocity” of the tiger, 
and the devoted attachment of the tigress to her 
young. Oppiau speaks of swift tigers, the offspring 
of the xophyr ; and of its swiftness, Mr. Bell, the 
traveller, and POre Gerbillon, were witnoises in 
China, tho chase of this animal being a favourite 
diversion with the great Cam -III, the CbiDesa 
monarch. It appears that Augustus was the first 
who exhibited a tiger at Rome, which was tame, 
and kept in a cage* Claudius afterwards exhibited 
four, and Cuvier suggests that it was in ootutnemo- 
ration of this rare spectacle that the mosaic, dis» 
covered some years since at Rome, wax mode, 
representing four royal tigers in the act of devour- 
ing their prey. A«, however, India and its products 
became mittor known to the Romans, the tiger 
was rendered more familiar to them, but was never 
exliihitod iu groat numbers. Ten were in the pos- 
session of Gordian ill. 

Active, powerful, and ferocious, the tiger is more 
to be dreaded than tho lion, beoause it is more in- 
sidious iu its attack, and also prowls abroad by day 
as well as by night. In some districts of India and 
in Sumatra Its ravages are frightfuL We we in- 
formed by Col Sykes, that in the province of Khan- 
deish alone, one thousand and thirty-two tigers were 
killed from the year 18^6 to 181^11 inclusive, accord- 
ing to the oflicial returns. In Sumatra the infatu- 
ated natives seldom attempt their destruction, hav- 
ing a notion tliat they are animated by tho soula of 
their ancestors. Tigw- is one of thx 
favourite field-sports of the East j and as the obMt 
is not unattended with danger, it as produotivo 
of proportionate excitement. Though horsemen 
as well as persons on foot attend on thm ooc^ 
.ion*, it ii more for the Mkeof ‘‘beingln t* tte 
deeth,” than of tikiug e decided wt, for tte 
hoieo -ill Mldoin atwid eteedily when neer thle 
dreaded bowt. It ii to the armed riden on el*, 
uhautithat the dangerone work of roueing up 
the tiger from the jungle-covert is left, and m 
firms at lil“ •• I** bounde along. 
fint object ii to euape under the Mjert of tta 
Ions sTiii or jangle ; bnt, when wounded or ham 
prMim, he will tom with grMt fury, and by 
ipringiiig on the elephant’e head or ehouldw, endea- 
Yooc to raacb hia wtagonieti. The agitation of tte 
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«1epliant«, wmoh often lote all oboditnee to control 
at luoh a moment* to$?ether with the rapldi^ of the 
attack, render this a critical juncture, and fatal acci- 
dents have often embittered the conclusion of the 
contest. Instances are on record m which men 
have been carried off by timers while travelling in 
company with others. The fate of Sir Hector 
Monro's son, who was carried off out of the midst of 
a party refreshing themselves on the edge of a 
jiinirie, December* 1792, in Sawgar Island, is known 
to all. Similar instances are related. 

Tigers ai‘e destroyed by various devices— pitfalls, 
traps, the spear, and gun. The plan of the box-trap 
and looking-glass for taking tigers* leopards, &c., a 
device to be found in ancient sculpture, according 
to Montfeuoon, is said to be practised by the Chinese 
at the present day. Fig. 32 refers to this kind of 

^^hose who have represented the tiger as untame- 
able have no ground for the assertion. It is as 
capable of being tamed, and of attachment to its 
keeper, as any other animal of its kind. Yet >vith 
,he tiger, the lion, and others of the race, caution 
should be used. Their natural disnosilion is ever 
ready to break out, and the mildest will, how- 
ever tame they be, often show « the wild trick of tlieir 
ancestors.* - 

Neither the tiger nor the lion are capable of 
climbling trees, as are most of the lighter of the 
feline race *. their prey is therefore exclusively con- 
fined to antelopes, deer, oxen, horses, and the like ; 
while monkeys, and even birds, are among the prey 
of the leopard, the panther, and the smaller Felidm. 


The Leopard, Panther, and Ounce. 

The leopard (Feh's Leopardujt\ the panther (/>//> 
Pardwt)t and the ounce of Buffon (Mm Uncm)^ 
have been by many naturalists confounded together, 
and even with the jaguar of the American continent. 
With respect to the ‘leopard and panther there are 
great difficulties in coming to a determination 
whether they are distinct species or not. In both 
we observe rosettes, or spots arranged in rose-form, 
on a fine yellow ground ; but in the size and minor 
arrangement of those rosettes there is the greatest 
variation. Major H. Smith defines the leopard as 
differing from the panther in being of a paler yel- 
lowish colour, of rather smaller size, and with the 
dots rose-formed, consisting of several dots partially 
united into a circular figure in some instances, and 
into a quadrangular, triangular, or other less deter- 
minate form, in others ; having also isolated black 
spots, especially about the outside of the limbs. 

In the panther the open spots have the central 
Miace darger than the general colour of the sides. 
The subject is still open for investigation. 

Both these beautiiul creatures are widely spread 
in the Old World, being natives of Africa, India, 
and the Indian Islands, as Ocylon, Sumatra, 8&c. Stc. 
In Java a black variety (Felm mehm) is not uncom- 
mon, and such are occasionally seen in our mena- 
geries ; they are deeper than the general tint, and 
show in ocriain liglils only (fig. 30). A black cub, 
it is said, occasionally oooui's in the same nest with 
others of the ordinary colours. 

Nothing can exceed the grace and activity of 
these animals : they bound with astonishing ease, 
climb trees, and swim, and the flexibility of the 
body enables them to creep along the ground with 
the cautious silence of a snake on their unsuspect- 
ing prey. In India the leopard is called by the 
natives the Tree Tiger, from its generally taking 
reflige when pursued in a tree, and also from being 
often seen among the blanches; so quick and 
active is the animal in this situation, that it is not 
easy to take a fair aim at him. 

Antelopes, deer, small quadrupeds, and monkeys, 
are its prey. It seldom attacks a man voluntarily, 
but if provoked becomes a formidable assailant. 

The leopard is taken in pitfalls and traps. In 
some old writers there are accounts of the leopard 
being taken in a trap by means of a mirror, which, 
when the animal jumps against it, brings the door 
down upon him. Tliis story may have received 
some sanction from the disposition of thr domestic 
cat, when young, to survey her figure in a looking- 
glass. 

The leopard and panther are easily tamed, and 
become gentle and affectionate, purring when 
pleased, and rubbing their sides against itie bars of 
their cage, or against their keeper like a cat. 
When at play they bound around their enclosure with 
the agility of a squirrel, and so quick that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements. Prom such 
on exhibition we may easily form some idea of their 
agile movemenu in a state of nature. 

In Loudon’s ‘ Magarine of Natural Hlstoiy is an 
account, by Mrs. Bowdich, of a tame leopard which 
she hod in her possession. She won the affeotibns 
of the creature by presenting him with lavender- 
water on a tray-csira. The animal revelled in the 
delicious essence almost to extacy. W%, know the 
fondness of the oommon oat for mint valerian, and 


other aromatio herbs, on whioh they delight to roll. 
The leopard stands about two feet in height: its 
figure is slim and graoeftil, but vigorous, and its 
proportions admirable. 

The ounce {Onciy Buffon), F$h9 Uncim* Whatever 
may be the specific distinction between the leopard 
and panther, no one can hesitate os to the ounce, 
figured by Buffon, and after him by Bewick Quad* 
rupeds’).* Till recently, however, it was con* 
founded with one or both of the above animals, but Is 
most decidedly a different species. Our figure (31) 
is taken iVom a specimen in the British Museum, 
which in 1837 Mr. Gray brought before the notice 
of a scientific meeting of the Zoological Society of 
liOndon. It formed of a collection mode by the 
late Colonel Cobb in India. The ftir is fiill and 
long, indicating most probably a mountain residence 
rather than the sultry plains. The general colour is 
grey or whitish-grey, tinged with yellow, lighter on 
the breast and under pam. The head is marked on 
the top with black spots, a large one being behind 
the cars. The body and sides of the limbs ore 
variegated with irregular wavy marks, forming 
rounded or rather oval figures, but not definitely 
nor so orderly arranged as in the leopard. The 
tail, which is very long, is almost bushy, espeoially 
at its termination, the hair being very full. An 
individual of this species was seen by Colonel H. 
Smith in the Tower, before the menagerie contained 
within its precincts was dispersed. It was said to 
have been brought from the Gulf of Persia. 

34.— The Himau-Dahan 


(Fdis macrocelk^ Temm.). This beautiftil species 
is a native of Sumatra, where it was discovered by 
the late Sir Stamford liaffies, who brought a young 
specimen alive to England, where it died soon after 
its arrival. A larger and older individual was lost 
in the Fame. Respecting these individuals, Sir S. 
Raffles remarks that they were, while in confine- 
ment, remarkable for good-temper and playfulness ; 
no domestic kitten could be more so : they courted 
the notice of persons, throwing themselves on their 
backs, and delighting to be fondled. 

With a small dog that was on board, the nmau- 
dahan inu^d to play and gambol, at the same time 
acting with great gentleness. He never seemed to 
look on men or children as prey, but as companions, 
and the natives assert that when wild they live 
principally on poultry, birds, and the smaller kinds 
of deer. They are not found in numbers, and may 
be considered as rather rare even in Sumatra i they 
are found in the interior of Bencoolen, on the banks 
of the Bencoolen river, and frequent the vicinity ot 
villaffet, not being dreaded, except for tboir pro- 
pensity to destroy poultry. The natives assert that 
they sleep and often lie in wait for their prey in 
trees, and ftom this oircumitanoe thev derive the 
name of dahan, whioh signifies the fork formed by 
the branch of a tree, across whioh they are said to 
rest and occasionally stretch themselves. The 
rimau-dahan is, when adult, larger than the leopard, 
and is remarkable for the thickness and strength of 
its limbs and paws, but the contour of its body is 
very graceful* The head is small, and the physi- 
ognomy less expressive of ferocity than that of the 
tiger or leopard. The tail is extremely long and 
thickly covered with fine full fur, as indeed is the 
body also. The general ground-colour is brownish- 
grey, on which are Aspersed streaks and marbled 
markings of black of an irregular form, and more or 
less angular. Two longitudinal bands pass along 
the spine : a band stretches from each ear down the 
aide of the neck, and two obliquely traverse each 
aide of the face. The large marbled markings have 
an abrupt edge behind, and the black hat the ap- 
pearance of velvet. 

An allied but much smaller species from the 
Indian Islands wilt be found described in the * Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London* for 
1836, p. 107, under the title of Fehs Marmorata. 


86.— The Nbpaul Tiobb^Cat. 


(FdU Nepaknm), This is a slender species, 
measuring about one foot ten inches in the length 
of the head and body, that of the tail being ten and 
a half inches. Its oistinguishii^ characters are its 
lengthened contour and the slenderness and pro- 
portional length of the tail. The ground is tawny- 
grey, passing into white on the throat and under 
ports; longitudinal marks of a deep black run down 
the back, and broad irregular dashes of the same 
colour ornament the sides, flanks, and outer surikee 
of the limbs ; the under parts ore marked with 
oval spots, the ^ighi externally with rounded 
spots; the tail a&ovi, djcce^ng at the extremity, 
spotted ; the cheeks strelkea with two Julock lines, 
and a transverse lunar maik posses round the 
angle of the mouth, while a narrow bond is con- 
tinued across the throat. An individual of this 
species was former!]^ living in the gardens of the 
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Zoologioil Society, Londofl. It woe e x t reo irt y 
savage ond wOd : ligenerolly eatup like adomestse 
cat, and tiever paced Its den as do most of the fiilhie 
animals. It is stated to have come originally from 
Nepaul, whence it was sent to Calcutta, and thenoe 
brought to England. 

86.— The Serval 

(Fdif Serml), The serval is a native of Soutbers 
Africa, and is not uncommon in menageries ; sped* 
mens are living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. It is frequently veir tame and 
playAil, gambolling like a Kitten, ana enduring 
captivity without sullenness or a display of ferocity. 
The disposition of the feline race greatly depends 
on the treatment they experience, so that, while 
some are savage and distrustftil, others of the same 
species are familiar. Some species, however, ore 
more esiily reclaimed then others, and of these we 
xn^ count the serval. 

The serval stands about eighteen inches in height 
at the shoulders ; the length of the head and body 
is thirty-four inches, that of the tail ten inches. 

The upper parti are of a •clear yellowish white 
with black i^oti: the lower ports are white, 
spotted more distantly with block. Symmetrica) 
lines adorn the head and neck directed towards the 
shoulders. The back of the ears is black at the 
base, then barred transversely with white, and 
tipped with yellow : on the inside of the forelimbi 
are two black bars. Tail ringed with black. 

The general form is slender, and the limbs are 
thin ; the head is long, compreised, and viverrine 
in its character : the ears are large and broad, and 
their buses nearly meet each other on the top of the 
head, giving a singular expression to the phy- 
siognomy. in some specimens the markings are 
more -decided than in others. Our measurements 
are taken from one of five specimens in the Museum 
at Paris. 

37, 38.— The Cheetah 

(Fdii jubaia). This elegant animal, the cheetah, 
or hunting leopard, is spread extensively through- 
out Africa and India. Mr. Bennett observes that 

Chardin, Bernier, Tavernier, and others of the 
older travellers, had related that in several parts of 
Asia it was oustomary to make use of a large spotted 
cat in the pursuit of game, and that this animal was 
called youze in Persia, and cheetah in India; but 
the statements of Uiese writers were so imperfect, 
and the descriptions given by them so incomplete, 
that it was next to impossible to recognise the par- 
ticular species intended. Wc now, however, know 
with certainty that the animal thus employed is the 
Fdisjubata of naturalists, which inhabits the greater 
part both of Asia and Africa. It is common in 
India and Rumatra, as well as in Persia, and is wel) 
known both in Senegal and at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but the ingenuity of the savage natives of 
the latter countries nos not, so far as we know, been 
exerted in rendering its services available in the 
chase in the manner so sucoossfiilly practised by the 
more refined and civilised inhabitants of Persia and 
Hindostan.” 

The cheetah differs in one or two points from the 
more typical of its race. The Felidte in general 
possess a broad rounded paw, armed with sharp- 
hooked and completely retractile claws, which are 
protrudeu at pleasure ; but in the cheetah the foot 
IB long and narrow, and more like that of a dog, 
while the claws, from the laxity of the spring-liga- 
ments, are very partially retracted, and are conse- 
quently w'orn and blunted at the points. As large 
in the body as the leopard, the cheetah is superior 
to that animal in height, and differs from it also in 
general figure. In the first place, the limbs, un- 
adapted for climbing, are long, slender, and taper- 
ing : and the body, which is deficient in breadth, 
reminds one in some degree of that of the grey- 
hound. In consequence of these differences, Wog- 
ler separated it into a distinct genus, under the title 
of Cynailums, in allusion to its intermediate statidn 
between the canine and feline races. The Aftican 
cheetah has been by some regarded os a distinct 
species firom that of India, under the supposition 
that the thin mane which covers the back of the 
neck wsA characteristic only of the African animal. 
Under this impression, the term jubata (maned) 
was restricted to the African, and the term venatica 
(hunting) given to the Indian, cheetah. This*iiL 
however, altogether erroneous. In India the wild 
animal has a rough coat in which the mane is 
marked; but domesticated animals firom the some 
port of the count^ ore destitute of a mane, and 
have a smooth coat. The general colour of the 
cheetah is fkwn-yellow, covered with round block 
spots ; a distinct block stripe posses from the inner 
angle of the eye to the angle of the mouth. Tho 
tip of the none is block. The profile of the fore- 
head and face is convex ; the eye is peculiarly iaige, 
fine, and txprcisiye; the pupils ore droulor: the 
tail is long, and ouri^up at fts extremity, whldb fa 
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•Mtbutnithworii^. The 
0ka ehMtali ie an artiolt of tome importance 
In t>«de at Benegal* but U negleotad at the Cm of 
OoidHme! thbaaiamloaDedlu^axfl by the Dutch 
fife in that diam<^ but the ikin 
{i oooaiUaiaUy Men worn by Kafir ohiefk» by way of 
lUetinotion* tn ikihoa the nide natives never dream 
of employing the cheetah as a means of procuring 
fttodt-^ey know not its value in the chase. In 
Pmna ana In^a it has, however, been employed 
from an early period. In the ‘Field-Sports of 
India,* the mode of oouning with the cheetah is 
thus described. “They (the cheetahs) are led out 
In chains, with blinds over their eyes, and sometimes 
carried out in carts, and when antelopes, or deer, 
are seen on a plain, should any of them be separated 
from the rest, the cheetah^s head is brought to face 
it, the blinds are removed, and the chain is taken 
off. He immediately crouches (see figure 38), and 
creeps along with his belly almost touching the 
ground, untU he gets within a short distance of the 
deer, who, although seeing him approach, appears 
so fhscinated that he seldom attempts to run away. 
The cheetah then makes a few surorising springs, 
and seises the deer by the neck* If many deer are 
near each other, they often escape by flight, their 
number, perhaps, giving them confidence.*^ 

We may add to this that the cheetah takes ad- 
vantage of every means of making its attack, and 
that, when unsuooessfiil in its effori, it returns sul- 
lenly to its keeper, who replaces the hood, and re- 
serves him for another opportunity. When, how- 
ever, he has grappled with the quarry and fixed 
himself upon its throat, drinking the life-blood 
warm, his nature breaks out in alT '*s violence, sc 
that it requires some management to separate him , 
from his victim. Partly awed by the keeper*s voice, 
pertly enticed by pieoee of meat, and a ladlefiil of 
the blood, he is induced to relinquish the prise, and 
submit to be again hooded* In all this we are re- 
minded of the ari of Iklconry* 

In captivity the cheetah is fkmiliar, gentle, and 
playfiil ; and Decomes greatly attached to those who 
feed or notice it. The general disposition of these 
beautiful creatures is, indeed, frank and confiding ; 
and consequently there is little trouble in rendering 
them perfectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure 
is a pur ; of uneasiness or hunger, a short reiterated 

39 & 49.— The Wild Cat 

(Fk/if Catui). This cat is the Chai Sauvaff$ of the 
mnch, Oato Montes of the Spaniards, Wilde Katze 
and Baumritter of the Germans, Vild Kai of the 
Danes, Caihgoed of the ancient Britons, and Cutue 
Sylveeirii of Klein. This species, which yet exists 
in the mountainous and wooded dlstricis of the 
British islands, is spread through a great part of 
Europe and Asia. It is common in the forest tracts 
of Germany, Russia, Hungary, the north of Asia, 
and Nepaul. It is larger, and has lUller iUr, in the 
colder latitudes. 

In Britain it was formerly very abundant, and was 
one of the beasts of chase, as wc learn from king 
Richard ll.*a charier to the abbot of Peterborough, 
giving him permission to hunt the hare, fox, and 
wild cat. Iric fur in those days does not seem to 
have been of much value, for it is ordained iu 
bishop Corboyl's canons, a.d. 1127, that no abbess 
or nun should, use more costly apparel than such as 
IS made of lamb's or cat's skins. The wild cat is 
still found in the hilly parts of the north of Enghind, 
and more plentifully in Scotland and some parts of 
Ireland. 

Its general form is robust ; the tail is bushy, and 
fuller at the termination. The general colour is grey, 
undulated with transverse blackish stripes ; a black 
streak runs down the back ; the tail isannulated ; the 
soles of the feet to the heel are black ; two black 
stripes pass from the eyes over and behind the ears. 
The fUr is deep. Lencrih of head and body one foot 
ten inches ; of the tau eleven inches. Temminok 
gives the total average length as three feet. Hares, 
leverets, rabbits, ana birds are its prey. It is bold and 
savage, and defends its young with great obtbnaoy. 
Formerly naturalists regarded mis eat as the origin of 
the domestic cat. but of late years this opinion has 
been questioned* In the first place, a oat in a do- 
meriio condition was one of the animals reverenced 
by the ancient Egyptians, and mummies of it are 
found in the pits of Tbebes, Now this oat was not 
the common wild oat, but a distinct species. In 
the second place, the domestic cat is not noticed sa 
being one of the domestic animals of the ancient 
Britons by any of the Latin writers, nor, indeed, do 
we hear of It in our island till the tenth century, 
when we find its value fixed at a high rate, Mid l^w» 
enacted to regulate its preservation. The Welm 
statutes Of Howel Dha (who died a.d. lire, m 
fiot, proofr of its importance ; and such laws would 
hardly Wave bean laid down hid not the animal 
4Mea.iiigirded In the light of a new and important 
neauldtTon. If it ware indeed the oflkpring of the 
wiki a^ adiieb then abounded in the roresa of our 


" islan^^^ oppoitunitiei of procuring young broods 
would have been ^ abundant, that all regulations i 
raipe^ng it wodd have been superfluous ; and ! 
still less would the then conriderable sums of a 
penny as the price of a kitten before it could see. 
two-pence until it caught a mouse, and after that 
fo^pence, have been established. There are, be- 
vdes, other regulations, all tending to prove the 
high vwue affixed to the domestic cat at that pe- 
nod. In the third place, the wild cat is much 
Iwger than our domesricated cat, and this is con- 
trtry to the geneml rule, domesticated animals being 
larger than their wild relatives. It may be observed 
that the tml of the wild cat is rather short, mil, and 
oylmdnw ; while in the domestic cat it is long and 
taper. Besides, the wild oat stands higher on the 
limbs, and is of a more lynx-like figure. Dr. Flem- 
ing considers it probable that the domestic kind is 
originally from Asia, but Ruppel and Temminck 
consider it as decidedly the descendant of tlie tame 
Fjgyptian oat (Felis manioulata'), found now wild in 
Upper Egypt end Nubia. It is ca^y to perceive 
how from Egypt the domestic cat would pass into 
Greece and Italy, and so into the western provinces 
of the Roman Empire. It is most probable, then, 
that Tcmminck and Hijppol are correct ; but still, 
has not the domestic cat in Europe subsequently in- 
termingled with the wild cat, and produced a 
mixed, though fertile, breed ? We are inclined to 
think so. Cats of the domestic kind ofien assume 
wild habits, and live in warrens, preserves, and 
woods : we must distinguish between these and the 
true wild oat. 

40.— The Egyptian Cat 

(Fs/is Manieulata), This cat was discovered in 
Nubia by Rtippel, west of the Nile, near Ambukol, 
in a rocky district overrun with brushwood. It is 
of the size of a moderate domestic cat, and is pro- 
bably of the same stock as that of the domestic cat 
which the Egyptians honoured. Ruppel considers 
it a descendant of that breed, but it may be^ and 
probably is, from the wild original race, and is in- 
digenous in Nubia. It agrees exactly with the pre- 
served mummies of cats which the Egyptians em- 
balmed. The following is a detailed aescription 
of this species 

The woolly or ground hair is in general of a dirty 
ochreous, darker on the back and posterior parts, 
and becoming gradually lighter on the anterior and 
lateini parts ; longer hair of a swarthy dirty white, 
10 that the appearance of the animal is greyish- 
yellow. Skin of the edges of the lips and of the 
nose bare and black. Beard and bristles of the eye- 
brows shining white, brown at the roots ; edges of 
eyelids black ; iris glaring yellow. From the inner 
comer near the eye llicrc is a dark-brown streak 
running in the direction of the nose, and there is a 
white Kreak as fkr up as the arch of the eyebrows ; 
between these two streaks is another greyish one 
extending on the forehead by the side of the ears 
and under the eyes. Outside of the ears grey, in- 
side white and without tufts of hair. Eight slender 
black undulating lines arise on the forehead, run 
along the occiput, and aie lost in the upper part of 
the neck. Checks, throat, and anterior part of the 
neok iJiining white. Two ochreous-vellow lines 
spring, the one from the outer comer oi the eye, the 
other from the middle of the cheek, and meet both 
together under the ear, and two rings of the same 
colour encircle the white neck; below the rings 
there are spots of ochreous-yellow. Chest and belly 
dirty white, with similar spots or semicircular lines. 
A dark streak eJong the back becomes lighter as it 
rises over the shouiden, and darker on the cross. 
This streak is gradually lost on the upper part of 
the tail, the lower surface of which is white-yellow. 
The tail is almost of an equal thickness, rather slen- 
deis and with two dork rings at its point. The ex- 
tremities, which have less hair in proportion on the 
outer side, are of the general colour, with besides 
five or six blackish semicircular bands on the fore- 
legs, and six distinct dark cross streaks on the hind- 
legs. The inner rides are lighter in colour, with 
two black ipota or streaka on the upper parts of the 
fore-legs, and the hind extremities show the cross 
streaici winding around the thighs towards the in- 
side. Foot, soles, hind parts of ankles, and wrists 
shining black. Length two feet five inches, the tail 
being about nine; height nt the shoulder about 
nine inches and a half. The description was Uken 
from an aged female. 

41.— The Jaguar 

(Felie Onea). The jaguar is the leopard or panther 
of the American forests, and in power wid daring 
almost approaches to the tiger of the Indim Jungles. 
We have already lUted that specimens of this sava^ 
beast have been confounded with the Icop^ 
(42, 43) ; but the jaguar, besides ^ffering m other 
points, always displays a bold streak or “^o ol black, 
ei^nding across the chest from shoulder to shoul- 
der, whiwi is a distinotive chttracter. The rosettes 


on the body are very large, open, and somcw’hat 
angular, with a central spot or two of black in eaoh{ 
a central chain of black dashes extends along the 
spine. The jaguar, though varying in rise, generally 
exceeds the leopard ; and its form is more robust 
and less agile and graceful. The limbs are short, 
but immensely thick and muscular ; the head larger, 
and ot a squarer contour, and the tall of less com- 
parative length. Of all the Amtuican Felidae, the 
jaguar is the mo^t formidable. It prefers the marshy 
and wooded dutrioth of the wanner latitudes, and 
haunts the vast foroftts along tlu* larger rivers. It 
swims and climbs with eipm! ease, and preys on the 
larger domestic quadrupeds, on iJcccarics, capy- 
baras, and monkeys, as well as m ti^h and tortoises. 
Sonnini saw the »>i*ratches Ictt by the claws of the 
jaguar on the smooth bark of a tree some forty feet 
high, without branches; he traced the marks ot se- 
veral slips made by the climber, but the amraal had 
at l(^t reached the top. Humboldt hoard the ja- 
guar's yell from tlu» tops of the trees, followed by 
the sharp, shrill, long whistle of the terrified mon- 
keys, as they seemed to flee. It takes birds on 
their nests, and fish iu the shallows; and, in some 
districts, the havoc it makes among horses, cattle, 
and sheep is terrible. So great are the numbers of 
these beasts in the Spanish colonies, that, accoidirig 
to Humboldt, four thousand were annually killed , 
and two thousaml skins were exported every year 
from Buenos Ayres only. The empty shells of 
tuilles were pointed out to Humboldt as having 
been cleared of their contents by the jaguar, which 
watches them as they come to the sandy beaches Ic 
lay their eggs, pounces u)»on them, and turns them on 
their backs : he then insinuates his paw itet ween the 
shells, and scoops out the contents as clean as with 
a knife. As he turns many mure than he can de- 
vour at a meal, the Indians otlen profit by his dex- 
terous cunning. The eggs of the turtle are oHen 
dug up by him out of the sand, and devoured ; and 
young turtles, on their road to the water, or in shal- 
lows, are also destroyed. 

It is not ofren that the jaguar voluntarily attacks 
man. When had pressed, however, he makes a 
resolute defence. The Indians oilen despatch him 
with their poisoned arrows, and sometimes boldly 
attack him with lanoos. On the plains the lasso fs 
used with great effect. 

There is a black variety of the ja^ar, le jaguar 
notr of the French, and probably ihojaguarete of 
Maregrave. Tliis seems to have been trie animal 
noticed by Lieut. Maw, K.N. (‘ Journal of a Passage 
from the Vacific to the Atlantic:’ 1829), at Para, as 
a black on(;a. It had been procured up the rivers, 
and was a formidable beast, with limbs as thick as 
(Lieut. Maw'sayi tbiclair than) those of a IkngiU 
tiger. 

44, 45, 46.— The Puma 

{Felii ooncotor^ lAnUu) This large feline animal is 
often called the American lion, chiefiy, as it would 
appear, from its uniformity of colour, which, com- 
bined with its ferocity, led the early traveliers to 
give it that appellation. Thus John de I^aet ( 1633, 
says that lions are found in Peru, though they be 
few and not so ferocious as they are in Africa, and 
that they are called in the native tongue puma, 
in ' The Perfect Description of Virginia,' (a tract, 
1040,) “Lyons, bcarcs, leopards, and elkes" are 
enumerated. Hernandez describes it (1051) as the 
puma eeu leo Amen'eanust and contends, rightly 
enough, that it is not a true lion. By Piso the 
animal is noticed as the cuguacuara. Maregrave 
terms it the cuguacurana of the Brazilians ; D'Azara, 
the gouazouara of Paraguay. Hence the French 
name, often used by British writers, couguar, Char- 
levoix describes it under the erroneous names of 
oarcajou and quincajou. The Anglo-Americans 
term it “ panther,” and under this name Lawson 
(3atesby, and others describe it. 

In its general contour, the puma is elegantly 
formed; but the limbs are very thick, while the 
hc^ is comparatively small, particularly in the fe- 
male. The general colour is silvery-fawn above, 
fading into white beneath and on the inside of the 
limbs ; the ears on the outside, particularly at their 
base, the sides of the muzzle and the end of the tail, 
which is destitute of a tult, black. Length from 
nose to root of tail, about four feet ; of the tail, up 
wards of two feet. Tlie young are marked with 
three chains of blackish-brown streaks along the 
back, and the sides, bhoulders, and neck haVe 
clouded spots of the same colour. As the animal 
advances in age, these markings fade, and ultimately 

TEepima is extensively spread throughout North 
and South America ; but it is not only more scarce 
than formerly, but its range is more contracted* 
and. as civilization advances, will be still fiirther re- 
duced This beautiflil anixual is savage and fero- 
cious, but easily tamed, and soon becomes ve^ fa- 
miliar. The late Mr* Edmund Kean had one in his 
possession, which was psrfeotly domesticated ; and 
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we have leen others very gentJe, though playfhl and 
animated. Lawson, who, in his ‘ HiAory of Caro- 
lina,* well describes the puma, is therefore in error 
when he states that ** when taken young it is never 
to be reclaimed h*ora its wild nature.'* This writer 
says, *‘The panther (puma) climbs trees with the 
KTeatest agility imaginable, is very strong-limhod, 
catching a })iece of meat from any animal he strikes 
at ; his tail is exceeding long ; his eyes look very 
fierce and lively, are large, and of a grayish colour; 
his prey is swineVflesh, deer, or anything he can 
take. He halloos like a man in the woods \^hen 
killed, which is by making him take to a tree, as the 
.east cur will presently do; then the hnntsineii 
shoot him ; if they do not kill him outright he is a 
dangerous enemy when wounded, eHpecially to the 
dogs that approach him. This beant is tlie greatest 
enemy to the planter of any vermm in (Carolina. 
His flesh looks as well as any shamble's meat wliat- 
Moever: a great many people eat him as choice ft)od, 
but 1 never tasted oi a panther, so cannot commend 
the meat by my own experience. His skin is a 
warm covering for the Indians in winter, though 
not esteemed among the choice lurs.^ This skin 
dressed makes flne women’s shoes or men's gloves.” 

The puma is indeed a very destructive animal : 
not only the pcct'.aiy and the cajjyhara fall a prey 
to his deNtriictive habits, but sheep, hogs, and cattle 
are among his victims ; of the former he has been 
known to kill My in a single night. It is not oilen 
that the puma attacks man, though when wounded 
he becomes a dangerous foe. Sir F. Head, in his 
* Journey across the Pampas,' gives the following 
interesting narrative, in proof of tlie fear of man 
which this animal, in common with others, enter- 
tains. The person who related it to Sir Francis 
was himself the actor in the scene. 

He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, in 
order to approach them unperceived, he put the 
corner of his poncho (which is a sort of long narrow 
blanket) over his head, and, crawling along the 
ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho not 
only covered his body, but trailed along the ground 
behind him. As be was thus creeping by a large 
bush of reeds, he heard a loud sudden noise, between 
a bark and a roar: he felt something heavy strike 
hii feet, and, instantly jumping up, he saw, to his 
astonishment, a large lion actually standing on his 
poncho i and, perhaps, the animal was equally asto- 
nished to find nimseii' in the immediate presence of 
so athletic a man. The man told me he was un- 
willing to Are, M his gun was loaded with very 
small shot; and he therefore remained motionless, 
the lion standing on his poncho for many seconds : 
at last the creature turned his head, ai\d, walking 
very slowly away about ten yards, he stopped and 
turned again ; the man still maintained his ground, 
upon winch the lion tacitly acknowledged his 
supremacy, and walked off.” (Fig. 4.').) ’ 

Audubon in his 'Ornithological Biography,' gives 
a spirited account of the chase of the puma, or 
cougar as ho teims it, which was hunted uy dogs, 
and men armed with rifles : it was driven by their 
united exertions from tree to tree, and perished, 
fighting with the dogs, having receivea several 
balls, one of which produced a mortal wound. On 
the Pampas the puma is hunted with dogs, and, 
while it IS engaged in the conflict surrounded by 
them, the dexterous Gauoho strikes him senseless 
with his bolas, or throws his lasso over hkn, and, 
galloping off, drags him along the ground till almost 
lifeless, when the dogs rush upon him and tear him 

to pieces. ^ fiO.— T hk Ocsi.ot 

(Felit pardalii). This elegantly-marked species 
of tiger-cat is a native of Mexico, Paraguay, and 
probably of Peru, It measures nearly three feet in 
the len^h of the head and body, the tail is about a 
foot long, and the medium height is about eighteen 
inches. The ground-colour of the flir is grey, 
slightly tinged with fawn ; upon this are disposed 
longitudinal bands, of which the margins are per- 
.fectly black, the central parts being of a deeper 
fawn than the general ground. These ribands of 
black, enclosing a deep fkwn, become deep black 
lines and spots on the neck and head and on the 
outer aspect of the limbs. From the top of the head 
towards the shoulders there pass several diverging 
black bands, and on the top of the back the line is 
quite continuous. The tail is spotted upon aground 
like that of the body. The term ocelot is a corrup- 
tion of the Mexican names Hacooxelotl, or Tlalo- 
celotl, as given by Hernandei, who terms it Catu* 
pardui Mexicanui, 

The ocelot is oflen exhibited in menageries, and 
is generally good-tempered and playful : we have 
seen several which might be said to be perfectly 
domesticated. Bewick states that ^ nothing can 
soften the natural ferocity of its dinosition, nor 
calm the restlessness of its motions. One of fliese 
animala, shown at Neweaitle in 171^ although 
extremely old, exhibited great marks leiiMity. 
It wu kept oloeely oonfineo, and would not admit 


of being caressed by its keeper." Harsh usage and 
close confinement nave often spoiled the temper of 
ammals, and the fault is always laid to their dis- 
position, and not to mismanagement. Mr. Bennett 
informs us that a specimen which was kept in the 
Tower menagerie was extremely familiar, and had 
much of the character and manners of the common 
cat. Its food consisted principally of rabbits and 
birds ; the latter it pluoxed with great dexterity, 
and always cdmmenced its meal with the head, of 
which it seemed particularly fond ; but it did not 
eat with the ravenous avidity which characterizes 
nearly all the ammals of this tribe. 

Of the manners of the ocelot in a state of nature 
little is known* It inhabits the deep forests add 
preys upon small quadrupeds and birds \ climbing 
the trees in quest of the latter, and lying in wait for 
them concealed among the foliage, ft is said to 
take monkeys by a very subtle mode of proceeding. 
When it perceives a troop of these active creatures, 
it immediately stretches itself out, as if dead, on the 
limb of some tree ; urged by curiosity they hasten 
to examine the supposed moriol remains " of 
their enemy,— the foremost pays dearly for his 
curiosity. 61.— -The Chati 

{Felte mi tie)* The chati is regarded by Des- 
marest as the ehibi-giiazu of Azara. It is a native 
of Paraguay and other paris of South America, and 
is mucir smaller than the ocelot. Azara dosoribes 
it as averaging three feet six inches in total length. 
The following is Fred. Cuvier’s description or « 
female living in the menagerie of Paris Auout 
a third larger tlian the domestic cat: length, ex- 
clusive of tail, rather more than two feet ; tail, 
eleven inches; height to middle of back, about 
one foot two inches. Ground-colour of fur on the 
upper ports, pale yellowish; on the lower pure 
wiiite ; at the roots, dull grey, and very thick and 
close. Body covered with irregular dark patches : 
those upon the l)ack entirely black and disposed 
longitudinally in four rows; those upon the sides 
surrounded with black, with the centres of a 
clear fawn, arranged in nearly five jows. S])ots 
upon riie lower part of the body, where the 
grou» lour of the fur is white, fiill, and arranged 
ill t .lies composed of six or seven patches on 
each side. Limbs covered with nearly round spots 
of smaller dimensions: on the fore-legs, near the 
body, two transverse bands. On the throat a sort 
of half collar, and on the under-jaw two crescent- 
sha])ed spots. Behind each eye two bands about 
two inches long, terminating opposite the ear. 
Forehead bordered bv two lines, between which are 
numerous spots, and, at their origin, a blackish 
mai'k fi'om which the whiskers spring. Outside of 
the ear, black, with a white spot upon the small 
lobe. Base of the tail spotted with small blotches, 
which towards tlie end run into half-rings, whicli 
are broadest on tlie upper surface. Pupil round.” 
(F. Cuv.) 

This animal was extremely gentle and familiar, 
so much so indeed that, if persons to whom it was 
attached passed its cage or did not approach it, it 
would express its discontent or solicit their attention 
by a short cry; and when caressed it manifested 
great delight. 

Accotding to Azara, the chibi-guazu is so com- 
mon, that his friend Noseda captured eighteen indi- 
viduals ill two years within two leagues of his 
ptieblo. Yet it would appear that few are acquainted 
witn the animal, neither tlie huntsman nor nis dogs 
being able to penetrate its haunts. By day it re- 
mains concealed in the most impenetrable and 
secluded places, only coming abroad after dark, 
especially when the night is stormy. The chibi- 
guazu then daiingly enters courtyards and destroys 
the poultry or carries them away. When the night 
is moonlit they do not venture near inhabited spots, 
and are besides so wary, that it is hopeless to He in 
wait for them with a gun. Men and dogs are most 
cautiously avoided. Each pair is supposed to have 
their own exclusive range of territoiy, for a male 
and female, and no more, are always caught in the 
same place. Those which Noseda caught soon 
became reconciled to captivity, and had much of 
the habits of a cat : nearly the whole of the day 
they passed in sleep rolled up in ball-like form; 
twilight and night were pamed in Pj^ng to and ih) 
close to the iddes of their den. They never quar- 
relled unless they were much irritated, and then 
they struck at each other with their fore-paws; 
when they oroesed or interrupted each other's move- 
ments in travenung the den, they spit and gestieu- 
hted like a oommon fat. Th^ were fed upon 
various kinds of flesh, ral|, fowls dfuoki, young dogs, 
&o. Cats' flesh gave thefli the mange, under which 
they soon sank: snakes, vipers, aw toads, occa- 
sioned violent end contumed vomiting, under which 
they wasted away and died. Dogs equalling them- 
selves in size they would not attack : fowls were their 
IkvouHte food § these itm caught by the head and 
neck and instantly kiUeo, strippbg their fttihen 


before beginning to oat them. In the night their 
eyes shone like those of a domestic oat, which in 
their manners, in their mode of licking the ftir and 
cleaning themselves, they entirely resembled. Azara 
concludes by stating that a ypung one which Noi^eda 
caught became so thoroughly domesticated, that it 
slept on the skirts of his clerical gown and i^ent 
alM)ut loose. So animal could be more tractable ; 
but the neighDours, among whose poultry it made 
havoc, killed it. 

62.— The Pampas Cat 

(Felii Pajeroe)* This species is also called Jungle^ 
cat, and by the Spanish colonists Oato Pinero* 

The ftir of this animal is very long, some of the 
hairs of the back being upwaixls of three inches, 
and those of the hinder part of the back four and a 
half or nearly five inches long. General colour 
pale yellow-grey. Numerous irregular yellow or 
sometimes brown stripes mn obliquely ftomthe back 
along the sides of the body. On each side of the face 
two stripes of a yellowish or cinnamon colour com- 
mence near the eye and extend back waids and down- 
wards over the cheeks, on the hinder part of which 
they join and form a single line, which encircles the 
lower part of the throat. Tip of the muzzle and 
chin white ; a spot in front of the eye, and a line 
beneath the eye, of the same colour ; belly, inner 
side and hinder part of fore-legs, white also. An 
irregular black line running across the lower part oi 
the chest, and extending over the base of the fore- 
legs externally ; above this line two other transveiiMf 
dark markings more or less defined on the chest. 
On the fore-legs three broad black bands, two oi 
which encircle the leg: on the posterior legs about 
five black bands externally, and some irregulai’ dark 
spots internally. Fcot yellowish, and under side of 
tarsus of a slightly deeper hue. On the belly nume- 
rous large irregular black spots. £ai*s moderate, 
with long white hairs internally ; externally of the 
same colour as the head, except at the apex, where 
the hairs are black, and form a slight tuft. Tail 
short, somewhat bushy, and devoid of dark rings or 
spots ; the haiix ai'e in fact coloured as those on the 
back. On the upper part of the body each hair is 
brown at the base, then yellow, and at the apex 
black. On tlie hinder part of the back the hairs are 
almost black at the base, and on tlie sides of the 
body each hair is grey at tlie base ; tliere is then a 
considerable space of yellowish-white colour : to- ^ 
wauls the apex they are white, ami at the apex ' 
black. The greater number of tlie liaim of the 
moustfiulies white. Length, from nose to root of 
tail, twenty-six inches ; of tail, ftir included, eleven 
inches. Height of body at shoulders, thirteen inches. 
Size about equal to that of the common wild-cat of 
Europe; but the Pampas cat is stouter, its head 
smaller, and its tail shorter. (Waterhouse.) 

This oat was known to Azara, but till recently 
European naturalists were but little acquainted 
with it. Fischer, in his ‘ Synopris Mammalium, 
put it among those species that ore not well deter- 
mined. Azara says that the natives call tlds animal 
ptnerOf because it lives on the plains, conceal- 
ing itself in iungles without entering the woods or 
thickets. Whether this species exists in Paiaguay, 
Azara states, was a point he could not determine, 
but that it might ]/erhaps have been formerly seen 
there before the country became well peopled. He 
caught four in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, be- 
tween 36** and 30* S. lat., and three others on the 
Hio Negro. They are found, he adds, on both sides 
of La Plata. Its food consists principally of apereas, 
or wild guinea-pigs. 

According to Mr. Darwin (Zoohgy qf the Bennie ^ 
this oat inhabits Santa Cruz, Patagonia, and Bahia 
Blanca. 

“ This animal," tibserves Mr. Darwin, takes lU 
name (vom paja^ the Spanish word for * straw,’ 
ftom its habits of frequenting reeds. It is common 
over the whole of the great plains which compose 
the eutern side of the southern pait of America. 
From the accounts I received 2 have reason to be- 
lieve that it is found near the strait of Magellan, 
which would give it a range of nearly 1400 ndles in 
a north and south line," for Azara states that it is to 
be found as high north as 30* S. lat. One of Mr. 
Darwin's specimens was obtained at 60* 8. at Santa 
Cruz: it was met with in a valley where a few 
thickets were growing. When disturbed it did not 
run away, but drew itself up and hissed. The other 
speetmen which Mr. Damn brought to England 
was killed at Bahia Blanca. 

LYNXES. 

The name of lynxea ia applied by zoologists to a 
subdivision of the Palidm, well marked externally 
and regarded by some •• entitled to a distinct ge- 
neric rank. About eight species are described, but 
there ia atiU eonddefwe oonfliaion among thoae 
which are natlTea of Amenoa. The available cha^ 
racten which the lynxes present consist in the 
peneili whieh tuft the oan, in the shortneas of the 
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lalli and the proportionate elevation of the body at 
the Haunchoi. 

The U one of thoie aiumali reepeoting which 
many abeuxd (hWee have been popularly current, but 
whicn are now in no danger ofbeing revived. Pliny 
(lib. vii.e 25) elaesee the lynx among the monitroui 
produotloni of .Althiopia, m the exiatence of which 
ne eoeme to have implicitly believed. The lynx ia 
often alluded to by the ancient poeta, but from 
many expreaaiona we eaaily perceive that they had 
no very preciae ideaa about the animal ; the lynx 
of poetry waa aometimea a leopard or panther. 
Virgil calla the lynxea of Bacchus vanre, and in 
another place alludes to the a)cin of the spotted lynx 
{miculos^ lyncu). 

The repreaentationa of lynxea on antique gems 
and sculptures are as unsatiaikctory and vague as 
the allusions in claaaio poetry. Still however the 
lynx described by Aristotiet ^lian, and Oppian was, 
it must be confessed, not one of these doubt i\il 
creatures, but a definite species, and, as we think, 
the caracal. 


53, 58, 60,— Thi Cauacal 

{Pflie Carticaf), This animal derives its modem 
name IVom the Turkish, cara^ black, and hulash, ear. 
Its Persian name has the same meaning, ittijah^gxnth 
or nia^^tiach {mh black, ear). It is widely dis- 

tributed, being found m Persia, India, Barbery, 
Nubia, Kgypt, and the wdiole of Africa to Caffrarik, 
Turkey, and Arabia. The general colour of the 
body IS of a pale reddish-brown, with a vinous 
tinge ; the lower parts are paler. Two spots of pure 
white are near each eye, one on the inner bide of 
and al)ove Du* eye, the other beneath its outer angle, 
'fhe edges of the upper lip, the chin, and lower lip 
are while, as arc the insides of Die limbs. The 
whiskers rise fi om a series of black lines. The ears 
are long and tapeiing, and are surmounted by a 
pencil of long blaek hairs; their colour externally 
IS black. The tail roaches only to the heel orhock- 
joint. Temminck gives the meaaurenients as fol- 
lows:— length two feet ten inches, of which the tail 
measures ten. Average height about fourteen inches. 
We have ourselves seen much larger individuals. The 
eyes of the caracal have a marked nocturnal cha- 
racter, and are large, Ijright, and scowling in their 
expression. Tlte limbs are extremely muscular, 
and its whole contour denotes great activity. The 
caracal feeds on small quadrupeds and birds, the 
latter of which it jmrHucs even to the tops of llie 
trees. It ib said to follow the lion and other large 
beasts of prey for the purpose of feeding on what 
they leave. The caracal leaps upon its victim and 
holds it with remarkable tenacity, as was noticed by 
A^lian. Oppian also alludes to its mode of springing 
upon hares, deer, &c. According to Temminck, 
these animals are in the habit of hunting in packs, 
like wild dogs, and of running down their prey; 
most probably they creep towarefs it like the cheetah, 
and spring suddenly upon it. Pennant, quoting 
Tli^venot, slates that they are often brought up 
tame, and used in the chase of lesser quadrupeds 
and the larger sort of birds, as cranes, pelicans, 
peacocks, &c., and that when they seize their prey 
they hold it fast with their moutl) and lie motion- 
less on it. He also adds, on the authority of I^de, 
that the Arabians, who call it AnaM^rd^ affirm 
that it hunts like the panther, jumps up at emnes 
as they fly, and covers its steps when hunting. 

In captivity the caracal is very irritable, often 
dispiayit2g great ferocity. Of its fierceness and 
itrengn Pr. Chari eton gives evidence, for he relates 
that he saw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a moment, although the dog de- 
fended itself to the utmost. It would appear, fiom 
our repeated personal observations, that few animals 
of the feline race are more Impatient of confinement. 
Excepting in the instance of very young examples, 
we never Knew one that would suner the approach 
of strangers without exhibiting tokens of savage 
anger. Apparently annoyed by the light, they re- 
tire to a corner of their den, and there crouch in 
sullen and siispicbus mood, repelling every attempt 
towai^ familiarity by a snarl. When thus irritated 
the earn are drawn down close to the head, the eyes 

g lare with an expre^ion of malignant Ibry, and the 
ifth are displayed, while, at the same lime, they 
utter a deep hissing not unlike that of a oat, and 
very different from the growl of the lion or tiger. 
In a state of nature they avoid the Ikce of man, and, 
though of comparatively small nze, are dangerous 
eneimes when hard-pressed or wounded. 

54.— Trx Booted Lyz^ 

Cttligata)* This is a small sjMcies wxtti the 
tail much longer in proportion than in the caracal. 
The total length is about three feet, of which the 
tail measures thirteen inches. The ears are la^e, 
red within, and tipped with a pencil of browij hairs ; 
the sole and posterior part of the foot, or leg as it is 
tiiually called, are of a deep black. The upper 
parte of the body are of a deep bluish grer, in some 


specimens (blvous, clouded with grey and ipnnkled 
with black hairs; the lower parts, throat, and 
breast are reddish ; the thighs are marked with in** 
distinct bands of rather bright brown, and two 
bands cross the cheeks. The tail is black at the 
tip with three or four incomplete rings above itjSe- 
parated from each other by whitish intervals. Tlie 
female has generally the tints more yellow; the 
ytmng have well-defined dark bands on their sides. 
This imcies inhabits t\ * south of India, and Africa 
from Egypt and Darbar) to thoCaiuj of Good Hope. 
Birds and small quadrupeds are its prey. It makes 
havoc among the flocks of wild guinea-fowls in 
Africa, nor does it refiise the remains of large quad- 
rupeds on which the lion or panther have feasted. 
Cuvier applied the term Lynx MuraLs to this 
species as well as to the cnsus, but at the same 
time with a remark that some consider the two 
animals to be distinct* 

55.— The Chaus 

Chaus^ Guldcnst.). The Chaus, according to 
Colonel Sykes, is called mota ruhn manjur^ or larger 
wild cat, by the Marhaftas. This species has been 
cleared up by Riippeli from the confusion in which 
it had become involved. He describes it as well 
covered with fur, the under-coat of which is woolly 
and soft, but the long hairs are not thickly set. The 
colour of the woolly hair is a diity palish ochre 
yellow, darker on the back, lighter beneath; the 
Jong hairs arc of the same tint at the base, have a 
dark-brown middle ring, and are tipped with greyisli- 
yelJow, whitish, or safiVon, so Ihst the aj>neai‘ance 
produced is a mixed colouring of greyish-yellow 
and dirty-white. Many of the haim on the sides 
arc tipped with black, and, where these are nume- 
rous, dusky lines or dashes are produeod. *The 
saftVon-tipped hairs prevail on the back, and form 
a yellow stripe from the shoulders to the tail ; 
the nose is black ; above and below the eye is 
a large white spot ; a black streak runs fiom the 
Inner corner of tne eye to the nose. The edges of 
the lips are black, and encircled by a white ring. 
Cheeks and whiskem white, a few black bristles 
being interspersed among the latter : back of the 
ears grey-brown, with black pencils. Externally 
the limhs are barred with four or five transverse black 
bands. The tail is one-fourth ba long rs the body, 
and annulatcd towards the termination, which is 
black and abnipt. 

The chaus inhabits the north of Africa along the 
course of the Nile, and perhaps more remote dis- 
tricts. It is found in the morasses and bushy low- 
lands that border the Caspian Sea, and along the 
banks of its tributary rivers. It is said to be com- 
mon in Persia; it is also an iniiabitant of the 
Deccan. Everywhere it appears to give preference 
to marshes and boggy wastes, where brushwood 
affords it shelter. It lives upon birds, small quad- 
rupeds, and even fishes : it seldom climbs trees, and 
is not easily tamed. 

66.— The European Lynx 

i Felin Lynx% Temminck, not Linn, and Nilsson; 

tnrgata, Nilsson). This is Die ordinary lynx of 
Europe, extending from Scandinavia to NapTeM and 
Die Pyrenees. Specimens were lately living in the 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London from 
Norway. Guldcnsladt states it to exist on the Cau- 
casus, where it is a great pest. Besides this lynx, 
Europe possesses the following 
The Arctic Lynx {Felis hormh's, Temminck, not 
Thuiiberg ; F, Lynx^ Linn, and Nilsson). It inhabits 
the north of Scandinavia, and probably Siberia and 
the forest of Ural. 

The Great Lynx {Fditcmmria, Linn. ; F. boreal 
Thunberg, not Temminck; Siberian Lynx of l\ir- 
rieri ; Kat-lo of Swedes), It inhabits Norway, Asia- 
tic Kussla, and also the Caucasus, according to 
M. Menestrics, who says the Persians call it Faar- 
charh, (See Nilsson.) 

The Pardine Lynx {Fdi$ pardtna, Temminck). 
This is the Portuguese Lynx of furriers. It is a 
well-marked species, inhabiting the mountain re- 
gions of Spain, Portugal, and other soutliem dis- 
tricts. Fine examples are living in the menagerie 
of the Zoological Society of London, and specimens 
are preserved in the Paris Museum which were 
killed in Portugal, not far from Lisbon, in 18<i8; 
it is a beautiftiT animal. Colonel Sykes obtained 
skins in Andalusia, where it is called gato olavo. 
It inhabits the Sierra Morena. 

The European or Red Lynx represented In the 
figure is of a dull reddish-my, or rufous tint, with 
dark rusty-brown spots of an oblong form on the 
sides, and rounder and smaller spots on the limbs ; 
the under parti are whitish mottled with black. 
In winter the frir is much longer than in summer, 
and also fiiller; and assumes a hoary tinge, the long 
hairs becoming tipped with greyish-white; the 
ears are pmcille d ; the tail is short, and tipped with 
black, tlie length of the head and body is nearly 
three feet ; of the tall, rix or seven inches. The 


European lynx feeds upon small auadrupeds and 
birds, and climbs trees easily. Hares, squirrels, 
rabbits, and also sheep, fall victims to it. Wheit 
attacked by a dog it lies down on its back and de 
feuds itself with its claws. Those we have seen in 
captivity were very playftil. Its i\\r is valuable in 
commerce; the colder the climate and season of 
the year, the finer and Ibller it is. 

“The limits of the lynx,’' ohM^rves Cuvier, “in 
the ancient continoid are not porfeclly ascerl,%ined. 
We know, indeed, that it is common in the forests 
of the north of Europe and Asia. MM. Bhimen- 
bach, Beohstein, and Tiedeniaun cite instances of 
their having been killed even lately in Germany, 
but they arc becoming more and more scarce* 
M. Sehintz says that it is not uncommon in the 
mountains of Switzerland. M. Deluhre cites an 
instance of one killed in Auvergne in 17H8.’' 

57* — The Canada Lvnx 

(Fdu Canadonsin, Geoff.). Tht'rcis some (luention 
about this species, winch we huiieve to be entirely 
identical with the F. boreuhe of Temminck ; and 
consequently that the title Ciwadvtumt is a mere 
synonym. The range of this boreal lynx is not 
limited, therefore, to the old world only, but is also 
extended to the northern pai Is of America. It ts 
found norih of the great lakes, and eastwaixl (d* the 
Rocky Mountains: it is rare on the sea-coast, does 
not frequent the banen grouruN, but is not uncom- 
mon in the wooded districts of the interior. It is 
found on the Maekenzie River as far north as 60", 
Specimens in the museum of the Zoological Society 
or London were procured by Douglas hi Calibirnia. 
Dr. Richardson states that the early French wiitcm 
on Canada, who ascribed to this species the habit t)f 
drop])ing from the trees on the backs of deer and 
destroying them by tearing tlieir throats ami drink- 
ing their blood, gave it the name of Loup Cervicr 
The Frencli (Canadians now term it iiunfierently 
Le Chat orLc Peeshuo, With resjieet to its attack- 
ing deer in the way said, the stuteinent is errone- 
ous ; and if really pmetised by any ferocious animal, 
is most probably so by tlie puma. The same habit 
has been attributed to the wolverene or glutton, from 
a mistake of Charlevoix in applying to this lynx the 
name of Carcajou, which is j)ro))er to the wolverene 
only. The following is Dr. Richardson's description 

“The head is round, the nose obtuse, and the face 
hfui much of the form of that of the domestic cat 
but the facial line is more convex between tlie eyes. 
The ears are erect, triangular, and tipped by an up- 
right slender tuil of coarse black luiirs : they are 
placed about their own breadth apart, and on their 
porterior surface (hoy have a (lark mark beneath 
the tip, which is continued near both margins dowm- 
wards towards their bases. On the body and ex- 
tremities the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being 
tipped with white ; on the crown of the heiul, an<l 
for a broad space down the middle of the back, 
there is a considerable mixture of blaokish-brown, 
and on the sides and legs of pale wood-brown. In 
some specimens these colours produce an indistinct 
mottling, but in general there are no defined mark- 
ings. A rufous tinge is also occasionally present 
about the nape of the neck, and on the jiosterior 
parts of the thigh. Tlie tail is coloured like the 
Lack, except the tip, which is black. The ftir is 
close and fine on the back, longer and paler on the 
belly. When blown aside it shows on the mid- 
dle of the back a dark liver-brown colour from the 
roots to near the tip, but on the sides it is for the 
greatest part of its length of a pale yellowish-brown, 
being merely a little darker near the roots. The 
legs are thick, the toes very thick and ftiriy, and 
arc armed with very sharp awl-shaped white claws, 
shorter than the Air. There arc four toes on each 
foot, those on the hind-foot being rather the largest, 
but both feet have much spread. Length three 
Icct, one inch,” fieo. 

I'tiis Boreal or Canadian lynx is by no means 
courageous : it never ventures to attack large quad- 
rupeds, but preys chiefly on the American hare, for 
the capture of which it is well provided, “lu 
large paws, slender loins, and Jong but thick hind- 
legs, with large buttocks scarcely relieved by a short 
thick tail, give it an awkward, clumsy appearance* 
it makes a poor figlit when it is surprised by a hunter 
in a tree ; for though it spits like a oat, and sets its 
liair up, it is easily destroyed by a blow on the back 
with a slender stick ; and it never attaoks a man. 
Its gait is by bounds straightforward, with the back 
a little arched, and lighting on all the feet at once* 
It swims well, and will cross the arm of a lake two 
miles wide, but is not swift on land. It breeds 
once a year, and has two young at a time.” Its 
flesh is eaten by the natives, and is white and ten- 
der. but destitute of flavour, and closely resembles 
1 of the Amerioan hare* The diin of this species 
is an important article in commerce* The annual 
importation by the Hudson’s Bay Company is stated 
^0 be from seven to nine thousand. 

Besides this lynx there are others in America* 
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MARSUPIALIA. 

Most soolofi^isti of the present day* and among them 
the first comparative anatomists, concur in reuard- 
ing the marsupial animals ( Marsupial i a or Marsu- 
piata'*') ns a (listinct group, or sub-doss of the 
Mammalia. They diflfer eHsentially from all others 
in lluMr organization, yet comprehend genera tod 
by every variety of nutriment, Some are insecti- 
vorous nr carnivorous, othera herbivorous, and othci’s 
again Irugivorous} some are diurnal, others noc- 
turnal in the habits. Actcordingly we find a cor- 
lesponding modification of the teeth ami digestive 
organs, as well as of those of ])rogression and pre- 
hension. Hence may w'e tra <'0 in them analogies 
to the groups of the ordinary mammilerojis onadru- 
neds, viz., to the Carnivora, the insedivora, the Ho- 
denls, and the Edentata, os was well ohservod by 
Cuvier, whose opinions have been abundantly con- 
firmed. It is on physiological grounds that the 
distinctness of the Marsupials rest?,, that is. on tl^eir 
stnicture and economy conned cd with the repro- 
duction of their species, on the abbreviated term of 
gestation, and on the immature condition of the young 
at llieir birtli, which are generally leceivcd into the 
marsupinm or pouch, hi which nidus the unde- 
veloped being attaches itself to the teats, receives 
nubttnenf, fmd grows, till at length it is capable of 
acting for il'^elf. In some instances the marsiipiiim 
is notliing more than a fold of skin, and some- 
times it is wanting; but two bones, situated on 
the anterior part of the pelvis, and termed the mar- 
supial bones, are never absent. These grounds of 
distinction have been extended l)y the researches of 
anatomists, and among them in particular Professor 
(iwen, who has pointed out several never-failing 
accordances in the structure of other organs, as the 
heart and the brain, and also has cleared up many 
points respecting which doubts had previously ex- 
isted. Into the scries of facts and deductions so 
luminously treated by that philtwuphic investigator 
of nature the i)lan of this work forbids us to outer ; 
w’e refer our readeisi, however, to the ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 
part ii., 1R34 ; the * Proceed. Zoo), Soo. Lond.,’ 1831, 
IR33, 1H38, andlH39; ‘Phil. Trans.,* part i., 1837; 

< Annals of Nflt,Hiht.,* Nov., 1839; ‘Proceed. Geol. 
Soc, Lond.,’ vol. 1838-9, &c. 

The Marsupial animals are all restricted to two 
portions of the globe, namely, America and Aus- 
tralia, including certain islands of the Indian Ai*- 
chipclago. The Ameiioan species were the first 
known to Euiopean naturalists, and, indeed, the 
only ones vuth which Linnspus w'rs acmiainted. j 
Cajitain Cook ititroduecd the Kangaroo of Australia 
to science, and subHenuent researches in that re- 
gion, tile newest continent, have made us now 
familiar with its Fauna and Flora. Upwards of 
seventy s]>ecieH of Marsupials are known as Aus- 
tralian, besides about eighteen species belonging to 
other groups of (juadrupcdi, as the dingo dog, cer- 
tain seals, a few bats, and Rodents. The marsupial 
sub-class contains the following families, viz, ; 
1. Didclphidw, 2. Dasyuridae* 3. Myrmecobiidse* 
4. Peramclid&e. 5, Maoropidse. fi. Phalaiigistidse. 
7. Phttseolomyidif*. 8. Mohotremata, Of each of 
these family sections we shijlll give examples. 


OPOSSUMS. 

60, 61.— Tmb Virginian Opossum 

(Dhhlphh Virginiam)* The genus Didelphis, of 
which the Virginian opossum is an example, is 
restricte<l to America. It contains about twenty 
species, some of w'hich are very small. 

The teeth ere as followh upper incisors ten, of 
which the two middle are longer than the rest, and 
somewhat separated from tliem ; lower incisors 
eight ; canines as usual ; molars on each side above, 
seven, the three first I'alse, triangular, compressed ; 
molai's below, seven, the three first false ; the true 
molars both nbove and below crowned with sharp 
tubercles. Of a1] terrestria mammalia, the Myrme- 
cobius excepted, the teeth are in these animals 

the most numerous, amounting to fifty : Incisors 

canines molars ^ 60. (See figure 62.) 

The limbs are short, the feet plantigrade, the toes 
five on each foot, armed with sharp strong curved 
claws, excepting the inner toe or thumb on the 
hinder feet, which is opposabl^ and destitute of a 
nail. The soles arc covered with a naked skin en- 
dowed with groat sensibility. Ttie tail is scaly and 
naked, except at its base, and constitutes an organ 
of prehension, not, however, to the same extent in 
every species. The head is long and pointed, the 
profile straight. The eyes are small, dark, piomi* 
nent, and undefended by eyelids, but fiimished 
with a nictitating membrane. The ears are large, 
thin, naked, and rounded. The tongue is rough 
with homy papille. The snout is long ; |he muzsle 

* Unnuftim, i pant «r pouch 


I pointed, naked, and moist ; the nostrils are literal ; 
the mouth extremely wide ; and the expresaion of 
the physiognomy peculiar and unpleasant. In one 
division of this genus the females have a pouch for 
their young; in another division the pouch is rudi- 
mentary, consisting of a slight fold of skin. 

In the figure (03) of the skeleton of the Virginian 
opotMum, the marsupial bones (a, are seen. 

The Virginian opossum, and its immediate rela- 
tives, are slow in their movements, and nocturnal 
in their habits; they reside habitually on the 
branches and in the hollows of trees, remidning 
torpid during the day. At night they prowl about, 
ana feed upon insects, eggs, birds, reptiles, and 
small mammali^ adding also fruits and roots to 
their diet. Their sense of smell is in high perfec- 
tion. Like our pole-cat, as respects voracity, though 
not activity, they often invade the precincts of the 
farm-house, destroy poultry and other domestic birds, 
and retreat on the first appearance of dawn, leaving 
their slaughtered victims behind. Their odour is 
disgusting, especially when alarmed or irritated. 

The Virginian opossum is common in many parts 
of North America, from Mexico to the soutnem 
provinces of the United States. It is one of the 
largest and most robust of the genus, and equals a 
cat in size, lieing about twenty-two inches in the 
length of the head and body measured over tl^e 
I curve of the back ; the tail is fifteen inches long. 
Tlie under ftir is deep and woolly, tmversed by 
long straight whitish hairs; often tipjied with biJown. 
The ears are large and black, margined at the tip 
with white. The scaled portion of the tail of a 
whitish tint. Tlie general colour of the ftir is dirty- 
white, with a slight yellow hue ; jLh® are dusky, 
brown, a tint of which surrounds ihe eyes. Hairs 
of moustaches long and white, with a few of a black 
colour intermixed. 

There is nothing plea^jing either in the appear- 
ance or habits of the Virginian opossum: in cap- 
tivity it is slothful in the extreme, and becomes 
inoi'dinatcly fat, eating both animal and vegetable 
diet. Whatever may be its cunning in a state of 
liberty, it evinces but little intelligence when caged 
in our climate, but appears to be a compound of 
indol^'uc** and apathy, not unmlxed with timidity. 
In i native woods it lufiers from the attacks of 
birds knd beasts of prey, and is also hunted by man 
for the sake of the flesh and fat. “ As soon as the 
opossum discovers the approach of his enemies, he 
lies perfectly close to the branch, or places himself 
snu^y in the angle where two limbs separate from 
each other. The dogs, however, soon announce the 
fact of his presence by their baying, and the hunter, 
ascending the tree, shakes the branch upon which 
the animal is seated with great violence, so as to 
alarm and cause him to relax his hold.’* In this 
way, driven from branch to branch, he is obliged 
at last to drop to the ground, where, unlew the dogs 
are vigilant, the animal escapes ; for, as is asserted, 
it steals slowly and quietly to a little distance, and 
gathering up itself into a small compass, assumes 
the stillness and attitude of death. This artifice, 
under the obscurity of night, and amidst dense rank 
herbage, or tangled underwood, oiten proves sne- 
cessfuT. In the ‘ Perfect Description of Virginia,* 
1649, it is noticed as a beast “ that hath a bagge 
under her belly, into which she takes her young 
ones, if at any ame atfrighted, and carrici them 
away.** Lawson states that the *Pos9um is found 
iiowjier^ but in America. She is the wonder of all 
the land animals, being the size of a badger, and 
near that cplouf. The 'female doubtless breeds her 

B at her teats, ibr I have seen them slick fast 
>, i^'hen they have been no bigger than a 
small lObpberry, and seemingly inanimate. She 
has a paur^oh or false «heliy, w’herein she c^Tica heV 
young, adcfitdhey are from those teats, till they can 
shift for themselves. Their ibod is routs, poultry, or 
wild fruits. They have no hair on their tails, but a 
soil of ,a scale, or hard crust, as the beavers have. 
If a oat has nine lives, this creature surely has nine- 
teen ; for if you break every bone in their skin, and 
mash their skull, leaving them for dead, you may 
come an hour afrer, and they will be gone quite 
away, or perhaps you may meet them creeping 
away. They are a very stupid creature, utterly 
neglecting their safety. They are most like rats of 
anything. 1 have, for necessity in the wilderness, 
eaten of them. Their flesh is very white, and well 
tasted ; but their ugly tails put me out of conceit 
with that ikre. *rhey climb trees as the racoons do. 
Their fur is not esteemed nor used, save that the 
Indians spin it into girdles and garters.*' The pre- 
hensile power of the ti^ serves the animal in 
more ways than one. ^orlt is stated that the little 
ones when advanced iH'^Krowth leap upon their 
mother’s back if they are uightened, and, twisting 
their tails round hers, escape, with her assistanoe, 
the threatened danger. i 

This animal climbs with great facility, and will I 
hang suspended frofo the hrmnehes by its tail, and I 
by swinging its body contrive to fling itself to the | 


•4johiing boughs. It m often obeerved hanging 
motionless for a conridorable time with its head 
downwards. 

The opossum produces several young, sometimes 
as many as sixteen at a birth. She makes a thick 
nest of dry grass, in some obscure retreat, in which 
to conceal herself. When first bom the young are 
in a most rudimentary state, minute, blind, nmeed, 
and shapeless. Yet even in this state they are al- 
ways found adhering to the teats of the mother, 
shrouded in her pouch. There they remain untfi 
they hs.ve attained the size of a mouse, ivhich is 
not until the fiftieth day, at which period their eyes 
are opened, and their bodies are covered with hair. 
They now venture occasionally from their hiding- 
lace, returning to it on the least appearance of 
anger ; nor is It until th^ have attained to a con- 
siderable size that they finally quit their anxious 
parent. The period of gestation is said to be twenty- 
six days. 

64.^Muiuan*s Opossum 

(Didffiphh dor&trera). Among the opossums, in 
which a fold of the skin of the abdomen forms only 
a rudimentary pouch, must be enumerated Meriane 
opossum. Though Ihe other opossums with com- 
plete marsupial pouches occasionally carry their 
young on the back, with their tails twined round 
that of the parent, still it is in these poiichless spe- 
cies that this curious habit most usually prevails ; 
hence the temdorsiffcra, which, though apjilied to 
the present animal, might with equal propriety 
be given to other species, as ^rocAyuro, 

cinarea^ tricolor^ and murina, 

Mcrian’s opossum is a native of Surinam, and in 
its habits it agrees wdth the rest of the genus. The 
•tall is blender, and longer than the head and body 
taken together; at the base it is clothed with fur 
resembling that of the body generally ; tlie naked 
portion is of a pale brown tint. The fur of this 
animal is short and lies close ; on tlie upper ]}arti of 
the body it is greyish brown, the roots of the hairs 
being paler. The under ports of the body are yel- 
lowish white ; a deep brown spot encircles the eyes ; 
the forehead, top of the head, cheeks, outer sme of 
the limbs and feet, are yellowish white. Length 
from nose to root of tail about six inches; length of 
tall seven Inches. A beautiful specimen of this 
active little opossum, with its young clinging to it, 
is preserved in tlie British Museum. 

65.— Thb Yapock Opossum 
{Che%ron9ct(i^ paimatus). This interesting animal, 
the yapock, is a native of Brazil, tenanting the 
smaller streams and rivers, and it appeal's to extend 
from the confines of tliat empire to the shores of 
the Gulf of Honduras. Buiron*s specimen was 
procured in Cayenne. Ho terms it “ Petito Luutro 
de la 6r//y<*«s.** Jt is also called “Demerara otter.** 

The yapock measures from ten to fourteen inches 
long in the head and body, the tail being rather 
more. The limbs are short, and the contour of the 
body elongated. The ears are moderate, the nose 
pointed ; the fur of the body close, short, somewhat 
crisped and glossy ; ihe tail, excepting at the base, 
is scaly, the scales being spirally arranged and in 
tei'spersed w'ith fine, short, bristly hairs. The forc'- 
feet are divided into five long and slender toes, 
armed with small weak claws, the innermost or 
thumb excepted, which has a flat nail. It is not 
opposable, though placed rather behind the getieial 
line of the other toes. On ihe outside of the wrist 
there is an elongated tubercle (the pisiform bone 
developed) resembling a sixth finger, the use of 
, which is not apparent. The hind feet, which are 
broad, are each divided into five toes, tied together 
by ample webs ; the claws ai'e small ; the inner toe 
has a flat nail. This curious animal is Airnishcd 
with check-pouches of jn'eat size, which extend far 
back along the sides of the mouth, and this circum- 
stance, as Mr, Ogilby remarks, ” hitherto unob- 
served by zoolodsts, throws considerable light upon 
the habits of this rare animal, which thus appears, 
like the omithorhynchui, to feed upon fresh-water 
Crustacea, the lan'ss of insects, the spawn of fishes, 
&c., which it probably stows away in its capacious 
cheek-pouches. Small fishes are doubtleM among 
its prey. 

The yapock, unlike the opoisuma is incapable of 
climbing ; it ii an aquatic animal, like the otter, 
and lives in holes along the banks of the rivers which 
it frequents, and in which ft seeks its food. It is 
•aid to take its young early to the water. Two ipe- 
eimeni in the possession of the celebrated naturalist 
M. Natterer, were caught near water not fkr distant 
from Rio Janeiro, ahd a third was captured alive 
near Para, in a basket similar to those used in this 
country for catching eels. It had made its way 
through the Ain&el-shaped entrance, under water, 
and could not return. 

The dentition of the yapock differs in some points 
from that of the opcesums ; the incisor and canine 
teeth art th% same in both, but the moiari aie only 
five on each tide, two frdee and three true, both ia 
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upper and under jaw. The ground colour of 
the upper lurfkce ii ducky black ; a white lemllunar 
mark painei firom ear to ear aoroM the forehead ; 
on each aide are four targe tranaverce marks of de- 
licate grev, one on the icapula. and three on the 
lidec of the body, forming bands intemipted or 
rendered incomplete by a middle dorsal line. The 
tinder surface ii white , the tail ii black* its tip (the 
extent varying from half an inch to three or four 
inches) being white* 

66,— Thr BausR^AiLED Phascooals 

{Phaicofituk pmmllata), This animal, the “Tapoa 
talk of White, is a native of Australia, it is found 
throughout the colony of New South Wales, and is 
common on Liverpool Plains; Mr. Gould saw it also 
at Adelaide, in South Austmlia, where it frequently 
enters the houses. It is arboreal in its habits, and 
feeds on small birds, insects, &c. ; but little is known 
reijMCting its general economy. 

The brush-tailed phascogale belongs to the family 
of DaiyuridsB. In size It exceeds the common brown 
rat of our country ; Its tell i« veiy buhhy, and is 
probably used to assist in climbing. The tur of the 
body is long, fbll, sotl, and loose ; the general colour 
above is grey; the under parts are white* 

07.— Thr Ursink Opossum 
[Da^yurwt ursinwil. In their dental system the 
animals of this genus (Dasyurus) approach the Ame- 
rican ppoiHums ; they differ, however, in having 
only eight inci'^ors in the upper jaw, and six in the 
lower. The canines are large ; the false molars arc 
two on each side, above and below ; the true molars 
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four. Dental formula: Incisors canines, 

molars s= 42. (See figure 08.) All the animals 

of this genus are Australian. 

The ursine dasyurus, or opossum, is a native of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and is called by the colonists 
tlie native e/wt7, by which name it v\as known up- 
wards of thirty years back. Instead of being slender 
and active, as are the Dasyuri gcncially, this animal 
IS thickset in its proportions and heavy in its move- 
ments. Its siiapp is not unlike that of a badger, 
but the head is thick, the muzzle short and stout, 
the eyes small, the mouth wide. The limbs are 
short, robust, and clumsy; the toes, five on the fore 
feet, four on the hind, are armed with large claws 
well adapted for burrowing. The heel is produced, 
and the sole is naked and callous, indicating a plan- 
tigrade step and heavy pace. 

Like the bear, which it resembles in its a<-1ions 
and gait, the ursine opossum sits up on its haunches, 
and frequently uses its paws in conveying food to 
the mouth, its voice is a hollow barking growl. 
The female produces four or five young at a birth : 
tu In all the Mamupiali!, they are nidimcntary, 
imall, naked, and blind, and in thle itafte of tl>cir 
exiatence are found firmly adherinj* to the tcata of 
the mother. ^ ^ . 

The ursine opossum measures twenty-one Inches 
in length, exclusive of the tail, which is seven inches. 
The Ibr of the body is rather long, harsh, and black ; 
a white gorget is conspicuous on the cliest, and a 
white transverse mark often crosses the haunches. 
This animal is stupid and voracious in the extreme. 
Iti habit, are nocturnal, and it frequent, the ehore 
of the lea, feeding upon molluMa. camon, So. the 
flocks of the colonisti in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
domestic poultiy, suffer flrom its ravages. During 
the day it conceals itself In burrows or holes in the 

^r.'*Hariie. who flrit deecribed thi. ipecle. under 
the name of I>f(fefy)AwBr«>wi,tty», ‘‘Theaemiinal. 
were very pommon on our flrit eettling at nonart 
Tohti, and were partloulerly deitruotive to poultry, 
&o. They however fbmirfjed the oonvioti with a 
freih meal, and the taete waa laid to be not unlike 
veal. A* the lettlement inoreaeed, and the ^und 
beoame cleared, they were driven from their haunte 
near the town, to the deeper reoeHei of the foreiw 
yet unexplored. They are however eaeily procured 
by eetting a trap in the moet unfrequented part, of 
lha woo£) baited with raw lleih, all klndi of which 
they eat indiicriminately and vorMiouily. mey 
alio, Itie probable, prey on dead fleh, blubber So., 
ai their traoki are frequently found on the land. of 
the eeaahore. In a itate of confinement, they 
appear to be untamebly eavage, bitiiw eeverely, 
and uttering at the lame time a low yellinyrowl. 
We have bad frequent oppo^niUM of 
the uteine opoitum in captivity. Ita huvjr. head 
and wide mouth give It a 
foraeity nnmlnglef with the iBghteit intel^""«' 
When mued ffomita lethargy, It mctantiy dwplayi 
lt« formidaUe teeth, ready to Wte in a mejBent. It 
neitto mcknowlcdges iti kfepen nor then who 
haWtuallyhcditi a keepiin the darkert part of 
U>adm,aiid the iiietitatin| merob^ of ™ eye 


milk, and flesh. From the strength of its jaws, and 
the severity of its bite, the ursine opossum is more 
than a match for an ordinary dog, and, as Mr. 
Gunn states, is the most destmetive animal to sheep 
in the colony. It is tierce, and defends itself ob- 
stinately. 

• 69.— Thx Doo-head Thylacinus 

('ntylarinui Cynocephalut), This animal, called 
zebra opossum, and zebra wolf, tiger, hynma, &c., is 
n native of Van Diemen’s Land, where fortunately 
it is much rarer than the ursine opossum, other- 
wise it would prove a greater pest, from its size and 
strength. In stature it nearly equals a wolf ; the 
head much resembles that of a dog, tint the mouth 
is wider; the tail is thick at the basis becoming 
more slender to the point : it is covered with sliort 
close hairs of a brown colour. The general fur is 
short and smooth, of a dusky yellowish brown barred 
or zebraed on the lower part of the back and rumj) 
with about sixteen black transverse stripes, broadest 
on the back and gradually taneiing downwards, two 
of which extend a considurabte way down the thighs. 
The ground-colour of the back has a tint of dusky 
grey. The eyes are large, full, and black. Lengtn 
of head and body of adult male, nearly four leel ; of 
the tail two feet ; average height of back one foot 
ten or eleven inches. In the specimens we have 
examined, the tail appeared oonqiressed, us was 
observed liy Mr. Harris, it** original desenber. Mr. 
Gunn, however, m the ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ 
contradicts this part of Mr. Harris’s slalemenl. 
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Dental formula;— inewors, canines, ; mo- 

7-7 

lars, 46. 

The toes areflon the for<»-fe(Bt, 4, on the hind- 
feel; the claws are biunt as in the dog: a narrow 
naked line runs up the l>ack of tlie wrist from the 
ball, and also up the metatarsus of the hind lirnhs, 
to half the distance between the ball or pad and 
the heel. 

In its habits the dog-headed thylnoinus is noc- 
turnal, remaining concealed during the day in the 
caverns and Assures of the rocks, in the deep and 
almost impenetrable glens among the highest moun- 
tains of Van Diemen’s Land. Like the ursine opossum 
it is distressed by the light, and brings the nictitat- 
ing membrane of the eyes Into pci^petual m. 
During the night it prowls, hycena-like, in quest of 

n . The bush kangaroo and other animals it 
‘oys, and even manages to eat the spine-covered 
echidna (or porcupine aniealer), which is so jmo- 
tected by its panoply of^ spears as to seem almost 
invulneiablc. An individual was caught by Mr. 
Harris in a trap baited with kangaroo flesh ; it lived 
but a few hours, having received some internal 
hurt in securing it, and appeared to be stupid, in- 
active, and ferocious, uitenng from time to time a 
short guttural cry ; like the owl, it was constantly 
drawing and undrawing the nictitating membrane 
of the eye. In its stomach was found the partly- 
digested remains of a porcupine anteater. Mr. 
Gunn (see ‘Annals of Natural History’ for 1K;18, 
vol. 1 ., p. 101) informs us that the IhylacinuH is 
common In the more remote parts of tlie colony, 
and is olten caught at Wuolnorth and Hampshire 
Hills. It usually attacks sheep in the night, hut is 
also seen during the daytime, upon which occasions, 
perhaps iVom its imperfect vision by day, its pace is 
very slow. We are not aware that ilus animal has 
ever been brought alive to Europe. 

70, 71.— The Lono-nosej> BANDtooor 
(Ptrameles ntmita). The Bandicoots appear to take 
in Australia the place of the shrews, tenrecs, and 
other Insectivora in the old world. Closely allied 
in the structure of their organs of locomotion to the 
kangaroos, yet in their system of dentition they 
exhiidt a remarkable difference. In this latter 
point they in some respects approach the opossums 
(Didelphii), and the characters of the teeth indicate 
an inioctiToroui appetite. Above the incisoii are 
10 in number, of these the outermost on each side it 
conical and apart from the rest. The canines are 
curved and stand isolated ; the molars on each side 
are 7, of which the 3 first are false, compressed, 
and sharp. The four true molars arc crowned with 
sharp tubercles* Below the incisors are 6 in close 
array, and projecting obliouely. The canines and 
molars are as in the upper Jaw. ^ ^ 

Dental formulo:— incisors, -g-; canines, ; 

molars, (S«« ffg- 72). 

The genera] contour and form of the bandicoots 
is rabbit like, but the muzzle is elongated, nmw, 
and pointed, the note advancing cm^wbly be- 
yond the jaw. The fore-feet are divided Into five 
t^ of these the inneimoit is nidimenti^, and the 
outennoit a mere cubercle, having a minute nail* 
Hn three middle toes are large, and armed with 


strong claws. The hinder limbs, though not de 
vclopecl to the same preportionate extent as in the 
kangaroos, exceed the fore-limbs. The metalars* r 
is elongated and naked beneath ; the toes tuo tons 
in number, viz., on the inner side, two toes Jolncil 
in common integument, as in the kangaroiN eucli 
friniished with its distinct claw ; a liu’ge and ruhiist 
middle toe, with a straight strung pointed cl(l^^ , 
and a small outer toe also ai'ined with a straigl t 
claw. 

Though the system of dentition in the bandicoots 
IS insectivorous, they do not lefime vegetable ali- 
ment; they live in buiTOwn, for the digging oi 
which their fore-paws are well wlnjitcd. In tlieir 
movements these ainmalH resenililc a mhhit ; they 
do not, like the kangaroo, hound fiom the hind 
limbs alone, but orcliing the hack, t»roeeed with a 
saltigrade gait, tlmt is half way between iimnuig 
and jum))ing; or rather by a sneee!!.sion (.1‘ hliml 
leaps from the hind to the fore feet, hut not with 
much sp;‘ed, nor maintained for a great length ol 
time. The kangaroon make considerable use of the 
tail, but in the bandicoots it is by no means so 
impoHant an organ, though it assists them in 
sitting upright, an attitude usual!) (bisumed when 
eating, the hne-jiaws being brought into use as 
liolders, like those of the squi/Tel, With Ihese jiaws 
they serateh up the earth in seaieh of roots s ml 
insects, and it is said that the potsto crops of the 
colonists in some districts suffer Irom theii iiieui- 
sions. They are readily tamed, and in a few days 
heoonu* reconciled and familiar. Five speeies aie 
miw kiiow'u ; of these one is a native of New Guinea. 
The long-nosed bandicoot is found iii New South 
Wales. It measures about 16 inches in the length 
of the head and hod), nnd .“> in that of the tail. 
The ears aie ereet, pointed, and coveied with short 
hair; the eyes aie very small ; tlie nose remiirknhly 
long, iminted and naki^d at the extremity. The 
tail is slender, and though better coveied with hair, 
hears some resemblanee to that of a large lat. 
The hair is of two kinds, an upjier and under coni ; 
the hairs forming the upper or external coat are 
coarse and harsh. In eoh»ur it resmnhhs the 
rat, excepting that it is of a more sandy shade on 
the upper parts of the body, and of n more clear 
silvery white beneath. The under-eoat, concealed 
by this outer garment, consists of soft iwh-eo loured 
wool or fur, well calculated to jirotecl the animal 
from cold and variations of tenqieratiirc ; lor it 
ap])earsto be an itihahitant of the rnountiiiii distrietb 
of Australia, principally, if not exclusively, 

The fo-m and eliaraeters of its teeth would lead 
us to suppose that it led Almost entire!) upon 
insects and similar creatures; and M. Geoffrey even 
imagines that it imiy use its long snout for the pur- 
pose of rooting up the earth like a pig in seareli of 
worms and yo'ubs. The colonists however assert 
that these bandicoots are chiefly if not imrely 
herbivorous, and that the principal part ot their 
food consists of roots, which they dig up w'ith their 
sharp and powerful claws. In the neighbourhood 
of human habitations they frequently cuter into the 
granaries, and do as much miscliief to the corn os 
the rats and mice of our own country. The AiiMia- 
lians have however one advantage over the Kuro- 
pean farmers in this respect : the bandicoot is more 
easily excluded than the rat, for it cannot, like that 
(iestruclive species of vermin, cat its way through the 
jilanb and timbers, and still less through the brick 
walls of the buildings. It is probably from this 
habit of committing petty depredations iipim the 
farm-yards and granaries, as well as from tlie gene- 
ral similarity of their external appearance, that the 
colonists of New South Wales somotimes confound 
the bandicoots with various species of murine ani- 
maJs originally found in the country und(‘r the 
common denomination of native rats and mice. Nor 
is it at all improbable, notwithstanding the asset lion 
of the colonists to the contrary, that l\j[. Gei»ftVoys 
uoniecture as to the insectivorous habits of this ani 
mal may be at least partly if not entirely true. The 
oomioon rat, with teeth mucli less adapted for 
living upon flesh than those of the bandicoots, is 
well known to have decidedly carnivorous propciw 
lilies; and, si M. Geoffiy very correctly observes, 
it is seldom that analogous forms of dentition fail to 
indicate analogous appetites. 

The insectivorous hedgehog eats the root of the 
plantain, boring with its snout under the plant so 
as to get fairly at it, leaving the leaves untouched. 

73.— The Ch«ropui 

[Chmropmi ecaudaiut, Ogilby). This animal, ‘which 
is closely allied to the bandicoots, was first described 
by Mr. Ogilby (March, 1838) from a drawing made 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell. The animal was found by 
that officer on the banks of the river Murray 
du.ing his expedition into the interior of New South 
Wales. The following is from liis journal 

“June 16, 1886. The most remarkable incident 
of this day’s Journey was the discovery of an animal 
of which i had seen ony a head in a iossil state in 
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the limestone caves of Wellinfyton Valley, where, 
from its very sinpnilar form, I supposed it to belong 
to some extinct species. The chief peculiarity then 
observed w'as the broad head and very lonif slender 
snout, which resembled the narrow neck of a wide 
bottle ; but in the livintj animal the absence of a 
tail was still moie remarkable. The feet, and espe- 
cially the fore-lef(s, were also Hinjfularly formed, the 
latter resembling those of a pig ; and the marsupial 
opening was downwards, and not upwards, os in the 
kangaroo end others of that class of animals. This 
quadruped w'as discoveied by the natives on the 
ground, but on being chased it sought refuge in a 
hollow tree, from which they took it alive, all of 
them declaiing that they had never heloie seen an 
animal of the kind. This was whcie the party had 
commenced the joum(‘y up the left bank of the 
Murray, immediately after erossitig that river.'* . 

The specimen was presented to tlie museum at 
Sydney. 

The drawing of the fore-foot very closely resem- 
bles that of the pig : two toes are represented shoi-t 
and of equal length, with hoof-like claws ; but theic 
is a swelling at the base of the first plialanges, 
which renders it piobable that there maybe two 
rudimentary ones also present. The form and clia- 
mctei’s of tlie hind-feet are peifcctly similar to those 
of Perameles, as are also the teeth, as far as Mr. 
Ogilby could judge from the drawing, except that 
the canines appeared mneh smaller. The ears are 
long, ellipticah and nearly unwed ; the liead hioad ; 
tlie muzzle long and pointed ; the body is described 
as being about the size of that of a small rabbit, 
and the fur much of the same colour and quality as 
in that animal. (See Pf^orefid, ZooK Son. Lond.^ 
March, 1838,) Most probably, in its habits and 
mannei’s, the animal resembles the bandicoots, but 
wc must, wait for definite information befoie wc 
can speak positively. 

74. Thr Banded Myumkcohius 
{Myrmprobtus fnncmtus). This elegant little crea- 
ture is the example of a new genus recently de- 
scribed by Mr. Waterhouse. It is thus cliaracter- 
ized >Fore-fcet with five toes, hind-feet with lour 
toes, all free; head elongated, snout produced: 
ears moderate, subacute ; body slender; tail rather 
Ion*. 

8 1 — 1 

Dental formula incisors, jj; ennincs, ; 

4-4 4-4 

false molars, ; tnie molars, ^ 52, The 

teeth are minute and insectivorous in their charac- 
ter: and the branch of the lower jaw (see fig. 75) is 
twisted in such a manner, that the outei* surfaces of 
the true molars come in contact with the niRstiea- 
ting surface of those of the upper jaw. The toes 
are armed with strong curved claws. 

The banded Myrmeoohuis is about the size of a 
squirrel. The fore part of the body is reddish, gra- 
dually blended into the black, which is the pre> ail- 
ing colour of the posterior half, and wJueli is 
adorned with nine white bands. Fur of two kinds. 
Under hair scanty and whitish grey; ii])por hair 
rather eoaree, short, and adpre-^sed on the anterior 
parts ; long on the postenor and under parts ; hairs 
on the anterior part of the hack geiieially black at 
the base and nilvous at the apex; those on the 
head very short, brownish above, being composed 
of a mixture of black, fulvous, and a fev' white 
haira; a few black hairs spmig from the sides of 
the muzzle and under each eye; hair of the tail 
.ong and rather hnwhy ; most of the hairs on the 
under part fulvous at the base and whife at the tip ; 
those on the under side of the tail generally black 
at the base and white at the apex. Length from 
nose to root of tail, ten inches ; length of tail to the 
end of the hair, seven inches. 

It is a native of the district bordering the Swan 
River. 

“This beautiful and interesting little animal," 
observes Mr. Waterhouse, “ was first discovered by 
Lieut. Dale whilst on an exploring party in the in- 
terior of the country at the Swan River settlement, 
and was discovered about 9() miles to the south-east 
of that river. Two of these animals, says Lieut. 
Dale, were seen within a few miles of each other; 
they were first observed on the ground, and on being 
pumed, both directed their flight to some hollow 
trees which wore near. We succeeded in capturing 
one of them ; the other was unfortunately burnt to 
death in our endeavour to dislodge it by nimigating 
the hollow tiee in which it had taken reflige. The 
country in which they were found abounded in 
decayed trees and ant-hills. A second specimen 
has since been brought to England and placed in 
my hands for examination. I was informed this 
was brought iVom Van Diemen's l 4 ind; but Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, who had sent the specimen to 
England to be stuped, has since assurea me that 1 
was misinformed, he having himself prooured the 
tniiM) at Swan River." ^ 


76. 77.— ^Tke Great Kangaroo 


{Macropui major^ and Af. Giganteui^ Shaw)* The 
general aspect of the kangaroos is very pecu- 
liar ; the anterior parts of the body are light and 
flexible, and the tore limbs are amuJ. In contrast 
with these characters is the vast development of the 
hinder quarters, the haunch, hind limbs, and tail ; 
parts of the frame in which the muscular power of 
I the animals is concentrated, 

I The hinder limbs are voluminous and long ; the 
metatarsus is produced, and furnished beneath with 
a naked callous pad, running from the toes to the 
heel. The ordinary attitude of the kangaroos is 
upright, with a forward inclination, the weight rest- 
ing on the nind limbs, the long sole (or metatarsus) 
of which is applied to the ground, and also on the 
tail, which with the limbs forms a tripod for the sup- 
port of the body. The chest is contracted, the bony 
tapering from the haunches to the neck, the con- 
tour being pyramidal. The head is well proportioned 
and delicately turned. The fore-paws have .5 toes 
armed w’lth strong sharp claws ; the hind feet are 
divided into four toes; of which the two innermost 
aie very small, and compacted together so as to 
appear as one ; but the slender bones of each and 
tlie claws are distinct. The third or middle toe is 
large and powerful, well padded beneath, and armed 
with a strong hoof-like nail. The outer toe is less 
than the middle, but larger than the two inner toes 
together; its nail is in propoition. The eyes are 
till! ; the ears rather large; the upper lip is clelL 
There are perfect clavicles, and the 'arm enjoys 
considerable freedom of motion. 

The skeleton of the Great Kangaroo (fig. 78) well 
displays the difference in the development of the 
limbs, and the solidity of the osseous structure of 
the tail, whieh is clothed with voluminous rnuscleh. 

The dentition in the genus Macropus is as fol- 
lows ‘—The incisors of the upper jaw are C in num- 
ber ; the lateral one on each side being the largest 
and furrowed. Between the incisors and the mo irs 
there exists a large unfilled space. The molaih aro 
five on each side, but the fii’st is a false molar, and 
often wanting, being pushed out by the advance of 
those behind as the posterior ones rise from their 
sock In the under jaw the incisors are 2, long, 
po », and pointed ; they advance horizontally 
Ibrwaids, and have a sharp oblique external edge op- 
posed to the edge of the upper incisors. 

The molars as in the upper jaw, and also 
rough, with two transverse sharp prominences, which 
wear gradually down, showing a fold of enamel en- 
circling an osseous centre. Fred. Cuvier divided 
from tlie genus Macropus those kangaroos which had 
slioHer ears, and a nearly naked tail, though, as in 
fig. 79, their dentition is the same. He placed them 
in a genus which he termed Halmaturus. 

Denial formula : — incisors -- ; canines, ; mo- 
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The oidiriary mode of proiBression in these ani- 
mals, a.s well as their flight from enemies, is by a 
series of hounds, often of prodigious extent. They 
spring from their hind limbs alone, neither the tail 
nor the fore limbs being in requisition. In feeding 
they assume a crouching hare-like position, resting 
on the forf-uaw'** as well as on the hinder extremi- 
ties w'hilo they browze on the herbage. In this at- I 
titude they hop gently along, the tail being pressed 
to the giound. On Uie least alarm, however, they 
rise on their hind limbs and bound to a distance 
with great rapidity. Sometimes, when excited, the 
old male of the ftieat Kangaroo stands on tiptoe 
and on his tail, and is then of prodigious height. In 
fielding he balances himself lor a moment on the 
tail, and strikes forward with both the hind legs, 
using Ills fore paws at the same time. The blows 
given by the hind feet are terribly effective. 

The diet of the kangaroo is exclusively herbace- 
ous ; the storrach is veiy large and sacculated, and 
halls of hair, similar to those so often occurring in the 
stomach of cows and oxen, have in a few instances 
been found in it. These balls, as was observed by 
Mr, Owen, are entirely composed of the hairs of the 
animal matted together, and agglutinated by the 
mucus of the stomach. With the complexity of the 
stomach of the kangaroos is associated the act of ru- 
mination. The kangaroo ruminates while in its 
erect attitude; but this act by no means takes 
place with the same frequency and regularity os in 
the true ruminants, viz., the ox or deer. 

The Great Kangaroo (the Boomer, Forester, and 
Old Man Kangaroo of the colonists ; Bundaary of 
the aborigines) is extensively* spread in New Hol- 
land, in the intoni'ediate country between New 
South Wales and 8oi th Australia, and also in Van 
Diemens Land. It wu flivt discovered by the cele- 
brated navijgator Captain- Cook in 1770, while sta- 
tioned on the coaet of New South Wales. 

The Great Kangaroo is not strictly speaking gre- 
garioui ; more than tix or eight are sel&m seen to- 


gether; most frequently it is met with singly or in 
pairs. The kind of countty which it prefers consists 
of low grassy hills and plains skirted ^ thin open 
forests of brushwood, to which Mr. Gould says it 
resorts for slielter from the oppresrive heat ol the 
mid-day sun. That it would bear, if naturalized, the 
seventies of our winter, is beyond a doubt, since in 
Van Diemen’s Land, among other places, it resorts 
to the bleak, wet, and frequently snow-capped sum- 
mit of Mount Wellington. 

The male greatly exceeds the female in size, 
measuring 7 leet 10 inches from the nose to the 
extremity of the tail, the length of the latter being 
little more than 3 feet. Instances have occurred ol 
the weight being 220 pounds. The general colour 
is uniform greyish brown, grizzled on the arm 
and under surface. A whitish mark runs above 
the tipper lip, and is faintly traceable along the 
sides of the face. The hands, feet, and tip of the 
I tail are black. 

The kangaroo readily takes to the water, and 
swims well. It often resorts to this mode of es- 
caping from enemies, among which is the dingo, or 
Australian dog. Man, however, is the most unre- 
lenting foe of this inoffensive animal. The native 
employs several modes of obtaining it. Sometimes 
he steals upon it. under the covert of the tiers and 
bushes, till within range of bis unerring spear. 
Sometimes numbers of men unite in a lar«e pally, 
and, forming a circle, gradually close in upon the 
animals with nhouts and yells, by which the animal* 
are so terrified and conhiscd, that they easily be- 
come victims to the bommerengs, clubs, end spears 
wliiuh are directed from all sides against them. 
The colonist employs the gun, and a breed of dogs 
between the greyhound and bulldog, fierce, power- 
ful, and very fleet, for the course. Many of these 
dogs, says Mr. Gould, are kept at the stock-stations 
of the interior for the sole purpose of running the 
kangaroo and the emu. The hitter is killed solely 
for the supply of oil which it yields, and the forme’r 
(or mere spori, or for food for the dogs. “Al- 
though," he adds, “ I have killed the largest males 
with a single dog, it is not advisable to attempt 
this, as they possess great power, and frequently 
rip up the dogs, and sometimes cut them to thi 
Heart with a single stroke of the hind leg. Three 
or four dogs are generally laid on, one of su- 
perior fleetnesR to pull the kangai'oo, while the 
other’s rush in upon and kill it. It sometimes adopts ^ 
a singular mode of defending itself by clasping its 
shoit hut powertul arms around its antagonist, leap 
’ng av\ay with it to the nearest water-hole, and there 
keeping it beneath the surface until drowned. With 
dogs the old males will do this whenever they have 
an oppoii unity, and it is also said they will attempt 
the same with man.” 

In Van Diemen's Land the Great Kangaroo is re- 
gulariy hunted with foxhounds, as the deer or fox 
in England. The sport is said to be excellent. Mr. 
Gregsbn says, in a letter to Mr. Gould, “ I recollect 
one day in particular when a very fine boomer 
jumped up in the very middle of the hounds, in the 
oprn. He at first took a few high jumps with his 
head up, and then, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he stooped forward, and shot away from the hounds 
apiiarontly without eflbri, and gave us the longest 
run I ever saw after a kangaroo. He ran fourteen 
miles by the map, from point to point, and if he had 
had fair play, I have little doubt that he would 
have beat us. But he had taken along a longue 
of land tiiai ran into the sea, so that on being 
hard pressed, he was forced to try to swim aci’oss 
the arm of the sea, which cannot have been lest 
than two miles broad. In spite of a fresh breeze 
and a head-sea against him, he got fully half-way 
over; but he could not make head against the 
waves any farther, and was obliged to turn back, 
when, being quite exhausted, ho was soon killed. 
The distance he ran, taking the different bends of 
the line, w’as not less than eighteen miles.” He 
was far before the hounds, and quite fresh when he 
took to the water. His hind quarters weighed nearly 
seventy pounds. “We did not measure the distance 
of the hop of this kangaroo, but on another occasion, 
in which the boomer had taken along the beach, 
and left his prints in the sand, the length of each 
jump was found to be fifteen feet, and as regular as 
if they had been stepped by a sergeant. When a 
boomer is pressed, he is very apt to take to the water, 
and then it requires several good dogs to kill him ; 
for he stands waiting for them, and as they swiru 
up to the attack, he takes hold of them with his 
fore feet, and holds them under water. The buck is 
very bold, and will generally make a stout resist- 
ance ; for, if he cannot get to the water, be will 
place his back against a tree, so that he cannot be 
attacked from behind, and then the best dog will 
find him a formidable antagonist. The doe, on the 
contrary, is a very timid creature ; and 1 have even 
seen one die of fear.” 

Tlie period of gestation in the kangaroo is thirty- 
nine days* The appearances presented tty ^ 
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Tvong one twclm hMn birth, ind •dherine to 
t«it of the mother, within the pouch, are thu* 
deceribed by Mr. Owen It resembled an earth- 
worm in the colour and semi-transparency of its in- 
tegument, adhered firmly to the point of the nipple, 
biwhed stronglv but slowly, and moved its fore- 
legs when disturoed. Its body was bent upon the 
abdomen, its short tail tuokea in between the hind 
legs, which were one-third shorter than the fore- 
legs, but with the three divisions of the toes now 
distinct. The whole length from the nose to the 
end of the tail when stretched out did not exceed 
one inch and two lines 



OtttUnf of t]»e kttDtfariK) about twe.ve hourt nfior birth, *iiowhiE 
ha aaiurai mi/o niul l•xu•rllal at thlH ftfi-iod. n, tho utiper 

Ripnlo of tlip laft aiUe, to mUicIi it won attochod i b, tiio lower uippla 
of in a Nmo «ide* 

Though enabled by means of its lips to grasp 
the nipple with considerable firmness, the unaided 
efforts of the young one could not draw nutri- 
ment thence, and consequently the mammary gland 
is acted upon by a peculiar muscle, which, cum- 
pressing it, forces out the milk into the mouth of 
the young. Mr. Owen remarks, that it can scarcely 
be supposed that the efforts of suction should always 
be coincident with the successive jets of milk, and 
that there might arise danger from the flow of milk 
into the little creature's larynx. To remedy this 
there is a special contrivance, fivsit described by 
Geoffrey, but which was not unnoticed by Hunter, 
u evidenced by preparations of tbe larynx and 
throat of two young kangaroos in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. (Fig. 79.*“) 

** Thus aided and protected by modifications of 
structure,” continues Professor Owen, ** both in the 
system of the mother and in its own, designed wltli 
especial reference to each others peculiar condition, 
and afibrding, therefore, the most irrefragable evi- 
dence of creative foresight, tlie feeble offspring con- 
tinues to increase from sustenance exclusively de- 
rived from the mother for a period of about eight 
months. The young kangaroo may then be scon 
fi eqiiently to protrude its head from the mouth of the 
pouch, and to crop the grass at the same time that 
the mother is browsing. Having thus acquired ad- 
ditional strength, it quits pouch, and hops at 
first with a feeble and vacillating gait, but continues 
to return to the pouch for occasional shelter and 
supplies of food till it has attained the weight of ten 
ounds. After this it will occasionally inseii its 
ead for the purpose of sucking, notwithstanding 
another foetus may have been deposited in the pouch, 
for the latter, as we have seen, attaches itself to a 
different nipple (Vom the one which had been pre- 
viously in use.” 

80 .— Thb Kangaroo Rat, or Potoroo 

(Mypniprymnwi murinuB^ Pander and D’Alton). 
The Bettong of the natives of New South Wales. 

it is principally in their dentition, and in the 
elongated narrow form of the head, that the little 
animals of the genus Hypsifn ymnm differ from the 
kangaroos. There are canines in the upper jaw. 
The dental formula is as follows (see figure 81): 

6 1—1 t 5-^5 

incisors, canines, — -7 molars, ^ — . =: 30 . 

2 0—0 5—6 

Figure 82 represents the skull, the elongated con- 
tour of which is very conspicuous. 

The Potoroo (the Macropiis minor of Shaw, H. 
•etosuB of O^ilby ; H. Peronii, Quoy and Gaimard) ; 
is about the size of a rabbit, measuring fifteen inches 
from the nose to the root of the tail, the latter being 
ten inches and a half in length. The general colour 
of the fur is brown ; on the back blackish, pencilled 
with brownish-white. L^ps, chin, throat, and under 
pa^ of the body dirtv- white; fore-feet brown: 
ears rounded, and wefl covered with hair; tail 
scaled, and sparingly clothed with short decumbent 
hairs, which (excepting at the base and extreme 
point) are of a blaA colour on the upper part and 
sides of the tail. The hairs on the under side are 
brown ; and at the tip there are a few dirty-white 
hidrs. 

The Potowx) is common in New South Wales. 
It is timid and inoffensive, feeding on vegetables, 
and proceeding in die manner of the kangaroo* 
Of its habits litUe is known. It frequents the pre- 
oificts pf sorubs and patches of brushwood, and 
•cratches up the ground in quest of roots. These 
anim^ are foung to be very destructive to the 


potato crops, and aie very readily caught by baiting 
trM with this vegetable. 

Several other species have been described, 

83,— Thb Sooty Tapoa 

{PhalangiBta fultginoBa). This animal presents us 
with the example of a group termed Phalangei's 
(genus PhalangiaUi ) ; but they are often, but erro- 
neously, called opossums in the writings of travellers 
and persons not conversant with natural history. 

The Phalangers of Australia have six incisors 
above, of which the two middle are the largest ; 
and in the lower jew are two long obliquely pro- 
jecting incisors, which are mot by the corresponding 
incisor of each side. There is a small canine on 
each side in the upper jaw only. The molars on each 
side, above and below, are fiv«, of which the fii>it 
is a false molar. These are the constant teeth, bnt 
besides there are in some species little additional 
molars, sometimes canine-like molars, m front of 
the contiguous and constant seiies. The iiunibei 
of these additional teeth varies in the same iiuh\i- 
dual on different sides of the jaw. Dental formula ; 

incisors, 5; canines, molars, ; addi 

2 0* 0 5—0 

1 1 2 ^ 1—1 

tional inconstant molars, * — , or — T, or — , 

2—2 3—3 1—1 

or^®. (See figure 84.) The head is somewhat 

elongated, the forehead slightly arched ; the month 
moderate. The feet have five toes; those of the 
fore-feet are armed with strong liooked claws: 
those of the hind-feet consist of four true toes, and 
a large thumb destitute of a nail, and very distinct 
from the rest, of which the two innerniost are 
shorter tlian the two outermost, and are united 
together to the base of the claws. The tail is long 
and prehensile, well furred, excepting ni the ex- 
treme point and part of the apical portion beneath, 
which IS bare to a greater or less extent. We may 
here observe that the Phalangei*s form three see- 
tions or suugenera. Tlie fiist (PhniurfgtBfa) is 
exclusively Australian, and has the tail naked be- 
neath only at the tip. The second section compre- 
hends a group {Cubcub) distinguished by having the 
tail throughout the greater ])art of its extent lie- 
neath naked, scaly, and highly prehensile. The 
ears are short and close. These animals inhabit 
the Celebes and Moluccas, where they are called 
(vOUBcous, or Cocscoes. The third group {Pamdo- 
rJieirus, Ogilby) has the tail less densely clothed 
than in Phalangista proper : the apical portion is 
naked beneath : the fore-feet, with the two united 
inner toes, slightly opposed to the others. 

Besides these, are the Flying Phalangers, consti- 
tuting a distinct genus, Petaurus, The true Pha- 
langers, of which we figure the Sooty Tapoa and the 
Vulpine Phalangdr (rh. vulpina), are animals of 
arboreal habits, residing almost constantly among 
the branches. Their food consists principally of 
fruits, buds, leaves, &c., but insects, eggs, fee. are 
also eaten. Night is their season of activity ; during 
the day they conceal themselves in the hollows of 
trees, or lie close on the branches, hidden by the 
foliage. The number of young which the females 
produce at a birth appears to be two, at least if 
the account of Mr. Bennett (sec ‘Wanderings in 
New South Wales’) is to be taken os a criterion. 
He states that on one occasion he was present when 
a number of flying squirrels (viz., flying phalangers), 
opossums (phalangers), bandicoots, snakes, &c., 
were caught by the natives during what he terms 
a hunting expedition, and that one of the opossums 
among the game was a female, and had two large- 
sized young ones in her pouch. 

Though the Phalangem are at ease among the 
branches, the motions of these animals, generally 
speaking, are not distinguished hy that nimbleness 
and rapidity which we so much admire in the 
squirreK On the contrary, their motions are slow 
and cautious, and they use their prehensile tail as 
an additional security. When in danger of dis- 
covery, they are said to suspend themselves by 
the tail, hanging, head downwards, motionless aa if 
dead : and inis is more remarkably the case with 
the Couscous of the Moluccas. It is, indeed, re- 
ported, that if a man fix his eyes on one thus coun- 
terfeiting death, it will continue to hang till,nolongvr 
able to sustain the weight, the muscles of the tail 
relax with extreme fatigue, and the animal fails to 
the ground. Few animals have more sofi and deli- 
cately woolly Air than the Phalangers; their 
skins are consequently highly prized by the abori- 
gines, as well as their flesh, which is eaten with 
piditv, and doubtless is not Inferior to that of the 
kangaroo. 

like many of the Marsupials, the Phalangers liave 
an unpleasant smell, owing to a fluid secreted in 
certain glands ; but this does not affect the delicacy 
and flavour of the flesh. 

In captivity the Phalangers are not vey attractive ; 
during the day they slumber eoncealea among the 


I hay or other bedding of their cage, shrouding them- 
I selves from observation, and are impatient of inter- 

I riiption ; they do not, however, attempt to bite, anil 
appear as stupid as they are sluggish : their form 
however, is graceful, and their fur sets them ofi 10 
much advantage. When feeding they sit up like 
the squirrel, holding the article of which they aie 
partaking between the fore-paws. During the night 
they traverse their cage, take their food, and en- 
joy the active hours of their existence. We know 
ol no instance in which they have bred in Euru])e ; 
but as the kangaroo produces young in our climate, 
it is not improbable that under lavourahle circum- 
stanoes these animals also might multijily in our 
extensive menageries, especially as they appear tc 
bear our climate very well, care being taken against 
their exposure to the severities of the weather. 

The following description of the Sooty Tapoa was 
taken from a living specimen “ The shape and 
proportions of are those ul 

the PhaL vulpina: the ears are also of binnlar 
siiape and size, hairy on the outsides, but naked 
within. The colour is a uniform sooty-brown over 
all parts of the head and body, not even excepting 
the belly and the inner surlkce of the thighs. The 
hair has a frizzled appearance, but it is not so close 
nor so fine as in PhuL vulpina. The tail is long, 
black, and rather bushy ; the underneat li, 

as well as the nose and soles of the feet, which are 
also naked, is of a bright flesh colour. The mous- 
taches are large, stiff, and black.” The individual 
was said to have been brought from Sydney. In 
the museum of the Zoologieal Society are seven or 
eight distinct species of tliis genus, 

85.— Thk Vin.riNK Phalanokr 

(PhahingiBfa vul}>ina\ Of all the species the 
Vulpine Phalanger is probably the most carnivorous. 
The female is destitute of n true poucli, and the 
teals are two in number. The Vulpine Phalanger is 
about the size of a eat ; in captivity it displays but 
htt‘e to interest ordinary observt»vs, the day being 
passed in sleep ; nor, when roused up by the ap- 
proach of uiglit, is it remarkable for activity or 
alertness. Its fur is soli, fine, and woolly ; the pre- 
dominating lint is greyish brown, passing into a 
yellowish-grey on the shoulders; the tail is covered 
with long black fur, excepting along a line on the 
under side at the tip, which is naked. It is a native 
of New South Wales, and also of Van Diemen’s 
T.and, wliere it is common. The tint of colouring 
is subject to considerable variation as respects 
intensity, intermediate shades being observable 
between the ordinary grey specimens and the Sooty 
Tapoa, which is regarded as a distinct species. The 
native name of the Vulpine Phalanger, according to 
White, is Wha tapoa roo, 

86,-1 HK Spottkp Couscous 

(CuBrm maculatus, CuBcm AmhoinfftBis^ Lac^p. ; 
PhalungiBla rnacuhia, Geoffr.). This species is a 
native of the Islands of Amboina and New Guinea, 
where it is called Couscous or Coescoes. M. Lesson 
found it at Waigiou, where it is called Seham-scham. 
U is arboreal, and its flesh is in request, being 
esteemed as delicate food by the natives. In 
colouring this animal is subject to much variation ; 
generally the ground-tint is whitish, ornamented 
with isolated brown spots ; these sometimes blend or 
run into each other. The fur is lliick and woolly. 

87,— The Squirrel Petaurus 

{PetauruB BciurpuB), Tliis creature belongs to a 
group of beautiful animals, bearing the same rela- 
tionship to the phalangers that the flying squirrels 
do to the ordinary squirrels. They constitute the 
genus Petaurus, subdivided into three minor Mclions, 
according to certain modifications of dentition. In 
the section termed Belideus to which the Squirrel 
Petaurus belongs the dental formula stands thus 
t^seefig. 88); ^ 

Dental formula:— Incisors, canines, jj^q’ 

3— >3 4—4 

falie molar*, ; true molar*, = 40 

In the figure of the teeth, from F. Cuvier, the 
number of lower moliar teeth (fal»e and true) only 
amounts to five on each side ; in other point* also 
he is erroneous. 

' The Pelauri, or Hying Phalangers, are cnaractenzed 
by a broad expansion of skin bn either side of the 
body between the anterior and posterior limbs ; the 
tail is free, long, and destitute of prehensile power ; 
it forms a balancer to the body in the flying leaps 
which these animals take, and perhaps assists them 
I in modifying the direction of their career. These 
' animals are nocturnal in their habits, and feed upon 
fru’^. leaves, and insects. During the day they con- 
, ceal themselves in hollow trees, and are said gene- 
rally to associate in small flocks. Their a&ial 
evolutions, when the shades of evening have roused 
I tliem to activity, are described as being peculiarly 
1 ) 2 
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ffraceftil, and their leaps apparently desperate. The 
Squirrel Pelaurua one ol the moat beautiful of the 
penus. It ia a native of New South Wales* and is 
called by the colonists the Sugar Squirrel and 
Norfolk /eland Fltfing Squirrel. We have seen 
two‘of these animals in captivity: during the day 
they remained in a state of torpidity, rolled up in a 
bc(l of wool and soil hay. At niffht they became 
animated, and traversed their cajre with is^reat rapi- 
dity, leapinjjffrom one part tc anotlier, and gambo)- 
lirii,^ in the exuberance of a sportive disjjosition. 
At the same time they were timid and by no means 
reiriHikablc for intelliii^ence. Wliile leapinp» tlie 
lateral membranes are expanded so as to form a 
parachute, I'he followinsy anecdote serves to prove 
both the daring extent of the leaps taken ))y these 
animals, and the power they ceitainly possess ol | 
turning or altering their course Or. hoard a I 
vessel sailing off the coast of New’ Holland was a 
Squirrel Petaurus, which was jiermittcd to roam 
about the ship. On one occasion it reached the 
mast-head, and as the sailor w'ho was dispatched to 
bring it down approached, it made a spring Irom 
aloll 1o avoid him. At this moment the ship gave 
a heavy lurch, which, if tlie original direction of 
the little creature’s course had been continued, must 
have jilunged it into the sea. All who witnessed the 
scene were in pain for its safety ; but it suddenly 
apjiearod to check itself, and so to modify iU career, 
that It aliglited safely on the deck.” 

The Scpiiriel Petaurus is about 8 inches long in 
the head and body, and as much in the tail. The fur 
is peculiarly delicate and soa; the general colour 
above is fine giey, somewhat darker on tiie head, 
and white beneath. A black line ])asses from the 
point of the nose along the back tow'ards the full 
furred tail ; and the laltual folds of skin are bounded 
in front, and on the sides by a similai' band, which 
confounds itself gradually with the grey of the 
body : the outer margins of these exiiansions are 
fringed wdtli white. The thumbs of the hind feet 
are strong, distinctly opposable to the sole, and des- 
titute of a claw. The eyes are full and large. 

89,— Th£ Koala, 

Phaerolnrcios Hnereue {Lipurue c/werw, Goldf. ; 
Fkaec^/uscus, Desmar. j rkasc, Flnidereti, Less,; 
The Asliy Koala), 

The Koala, or Ashy Koala, is the only species of 
tlie genus which has been discovered. 

This extraordinary animal is thick and stoutly 
made, with robust limbs and pow'erl'ul claws: there 
18 no tail. Tile head is large, the muzzle blunt, and 
the naked space in which tlie nostrils are situated is 
continued along the nasal bones, till it nearly attains 
the level of the eyes. The eai^i are large, standing 
out from the sides of the head, and tuAed with long 
Alii fur: the eyes are small. The fore feet have 
each five toes, armed with large sharp claws : these 
toes are divided into two sets ; the 'fii’st two forming 
a pair by themselves, and antagonizing with the 
Mher three. The liind feet have ajso five toes viz., 
a large and powerful thumb destt^ute of a nail, and 
well padded beneath, and four stspngly clawed toes, 
of which the two first, as in Uie phalangers, are 
united together as far os the last joint. It may be 
here remarked that in some of the phalangers (as 
Cookes phalanger, &c.) there is a decided tendency 
in the first two Angel’s of the fore paws to remain 
distinct and separate from the rest. The dentition 
approaches closely to that of the phalangers. 

6 . 1-1 

Dental formula incisors, — ; canines, 

1-1 4-4 

false molars, ; true molars, * 30. 

■ The Koala is a native oi New South Wales, out 
does not appear to be very abundant ; at leait it 
is seldom seen in collections of natural objects from 
that country. In its habits it is nocturnal and arbo- 
reBl; it climbs with great facility, and in passing 
along the branches suspends itself like a SJoth by 
Its claws, which in adults are very powerAil. Tlie 
female carries her young one, when able to leave the 
pouch, clinging to her back, and long continues her 
care of it. The Koala however does not live exclu- 
sively on the trees; it visits the ^oimd, and there 
burrows, and that with facility. In the cold season 
it is saidt(» make a nest in its underground retreat, 
and retiring to it there to lie^ dormant. Us food is 
entirely vegetable, and jconsisti, in part at least, of 
the young leaves of the gum-trees iEucali/ptus). 

It laps like a dog when drinking, and uses its fore 
paws in laying hold of the branches while it feeds. 
Its voice is a" soft barking sound* On the ground 
its gait resembles that of a bear. l.«ength of head 
and body, about 26 inches. Tlie Air is compact, 
woolly, and of an ashy grey, patched with white 
over the crupper; the inside of the thighs is niaty- 

le colonists term this animal natjye bear or 
monkey. By the Yas natives it is callea goribun* |l 


60.— Th* Wombat 

(Phaecolomys PPbmbaU Peron and Leiueur ; Didel- 
phU ureina^ Shaw.) 

The Wombat is the only known weeies of the 
genus to which it belongs. It is found in New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, as well os in some of the islands in Bass’s 
Straits. 

In its general figure this animal is heavy and 
clumsy : the limbs are short ; the muzzle blunt ; the 
eyes very small ; the ears short and pointed ; the 
nostrils widely separated ; the tail a mere tubercle. 

I The feet are oroad ; the fore feet have five toes with 
strong nails for burrowing. The hind feet have also 
five toes, but the inner is merely a little nailless 
tubercle. The teeth are formed for grinding roots 
and other vegetable matters. (Fig. 91.) 

Dental formula incisors, - 5 - ; camnes,^^ ; mo- 
n-5 

lars, m 34. All the teeth are deeply implanted, 
and hollow at the base. 

The fur is moderately long and very coarse, indeed 
almost bristly; the general tint is grizzled-brown, or 
grey mottled, with dusky black ; the feet are black ; 
the under parts of the body dirty white. The tip of 
the muzzle is naked. J.ength of head and body, 
upwards of three feet. The first account is in 
Lieut, -Col. Collins’s work (‘ Account of the English 
(Jolony in New South Wales,* 1802), where there is 
an excellent description, an error as regards the den- 
tition of the animal excepted. The details were 
furnished by Mr. Bass, and drawn up from a speci- 
men obtained at Preservation Island, and sent to the 
Newcastle museum. 

As might be conjectured from its clumsy form and 
heavy sqiia^ proportions, the Wombat is slow and in- 
dolent It lives in burrows, which it excavates to a 
considerable depth, and in which it (juictly reposes 
during the day, being nocturnal in its habits. Its 
food is exclusively vegetable. Itstemperds placid ; 
but its intelligence is at a low ratio. When pro- 
voked it utters a hissing sound. Its flesh is said to 
be eX' « Mi ut. 

Ir ( jp'ivity the Wombat is perfectly contented; 
it iiasses the day in sleep, covered over by stiaw or 
otner materials ; it feeds during the night, and In 
the morning resumes its tranuuil slumber. Mr. G. 
Bennett, in his * Wanderings,^ notices one of these 
animals which was kept at Been, in the Tumat 
county, in a state of domestication. “ It would re- 
main in its habitation till dark ; it would then come 
out and seek for the milk-vessels, and should none 
be uncovered it would contrive to get ofl‘ the covers, 
and bathe itself in the milk, drinking at the same 
time. It would also enter the little vegetable gar- 
den attached to the station, in search of lettuces, for 
which it evinced much partiality. If none could be 
found, it would gnaw the cabbage-stalks without 
touching the foliage. Although these animals were 
numerous in tlic more distant parts of the colony, 
they arc difficult to procure, from the great depth to 
whicii they iiurrow.” According to Mr, Bass, 
though its\lisposition is gentle, yet it bites and is 
Airious if provoked, and then utters a low cry be- 
tween a hissing and a whizzing sound. Mr. Bass 
chased one of these animals, and lilted it off the 
ground, carrying it for upwards of a mile, without 
its exhibiting any discomposure, though it was 
oiten shifted from ai’m to arm. When however he 
proceeded to secure the animal by tying its legs, 
while he left it in order to cut a specimen of a new 
wood, it became irritated, whizzed, kicked, and 
' scratched with all its might, and snapped off a piece 
of Mr. Bass's jacket with its powerful incisors. The 
creature, whose temper was now ruffled, continued 
daring all the rest of the way to the boat to kick 
and struggle, and only ceased from exhaustion. Ac- 
cording to the natives, the Wombat among the 
mountains westward of Port Jackson never comes 
out of its burrow to feed till night, but in the islands 
it is seen to feed during all parts of the day. The 
stomachs of such as Mr. Bass examined were dis- 
tended with coarse wiry grass, but these specimens 
were Jiving on the islands ; and as such grass is not 
ibund in the hilly districts of the mainland, he con- 
cludes that the animal lives upon the sorts of vege- 
table that circumstances present to it* He observed 
this animal on some occasions among the dry ricks 
of seaweed thrown up upon the shores, but could 
never discover what it was in search of. Its pace 
is a sort of hobble, something like the awkward gait 
of a bear. There is little doubt but that the Wombat 
miglit easily be nalunUiied in our island and other 
pai^ of Europe* 

02. Thx Echwna^ or Fobcvpinf Antbatbr 
{Echidna Hiatricc. Uyrmeeophaga atulaata, Sliaw ; 
the Hedgehog of the coionists at Sydney). The ! 
Echidna constitutef the only know'n example of the 
gehus which it* represanti. It is oharaoterlsed by | 



I the utter want of teeth# The body is stoat j the 
' limbs are extremely short and thiok : the fore^ws 
are compact, and the toes undivided to the claws : 
these are five in number, large, fiat, and blunt ; the 
inner claw is the smallest* The hindrfeet are 
directed obliquely backwards, and are Aimished 
with five claws, of which the first is sho^, and rises 
like a thumb at the junction of the foot to the limb* 
The hind limbs of the male are Airnished with a 
sharp stout spur, situated internally on the tarsus. 
The head is smaH, the muzzle elongated into a pro- 
jecting narrow, beak-like snout, cleft transversely 
by a very small mouth at the apex. The nostrils 
are above the mouth, minute and oval. The eyes 
are small and placed low on the sides of the he^ ; 
the iris is blue. There are no external ears. The 


upper surface of the body and also of the short stout 
tail is covered by a compact mass of thick sharp 
spines more or less intermingled with coai’se hairs. 
Under ordinary circumstances tliese spines are 
directed backwards, converging obliquely to a cen- 
tral line down the back ; but they are capable of 
being elevated, and when attacked the animal rolls 
itself up like the hedgehog, presenting at all points 
an array of levelled spears'. 

The limbs and under surface are covered with 
brown hairs. 

As might be inferred from the strength of its 
limbs and size of its claws, the Echidna is a burrow- 
ing animal. Its food consists of ants and their 
young, wliicli it takes by means of a wormlike 
tongue capable of being protruded to a great dih- 
tance. It appears to be nocturnal in its habits. 
Mr. G. Bennett states that the native names of the 
Echidna are * Nickobejan’ and ‘ Jannocumbine.’ Jt 
is found in New South Wales, the islands of Bass’s 
Straits, and in Van Diemen’s Land. According to 
the writer last quoted, it inhabits the mountain 
ranges of Australia, and produces its young in 
December* It burrows with great celerity, and 
will even work its way under a pretty strong pave- 
ment or base of a wall, removing the stones with its 
claws. “ During these exertions its body is stretched 
or lengthened to an uncommon degree, and appears 
very different from the short plump aspect which 
it bears in its undisturbed state.’* 

The Echidna is eaten by the natives, and is said 
to taste much like young sucking-pig. 

In the * Proceedf. Zool. Soc. Lend.’ for 1834, p. 
23, will be found the substance of a note from 
JJputenant Breton, respecting an Echidna whicli 
lived with him lor some time in New’ Holland, and 
survived part pf the voyage to England, The ani- 
mal was captured by him on the Blue Mountains, 
and is now very uncommon in the colony of New 
South Wales. He regards it as being, for its size, 
the htrongest quadruped in existence*. It buiTowi 
readily, but he knows not to what depth. Previ- 
ous to embarkation it waj> fed on ant-eggs and milk, 
and w’lien on board its diet was egg chopped small, 
with liver and meat. Its mode of eating was very 
curious, the tongue being used at some times like 
that of the chameleon, and at others in the manner 
in wliich a mower uses his scythe, the tongue being 
laterally curled, and the food, as it were, swept into 
the mouth : there seemed to be an adhesive sub- 
stance on the tongue by means of which the food 
W'as secured. Tliis individual died suddenly, but 
Lieutenant Breton agrees with MM. Quoy and Gai- 
mard in the opinion that with a little care and 
attention the animal might be brought alive to 
Europe. 

The skull of the Echidna (see fig. 93) is remark- 
able for the convexity of the cranial portion and the 
extreme prolongation and tenuity of the maxillary 
bones. The orbit is bounded by an oval rim, the 
lower portion of which consists of the zygomatic 
arch. The lower jaw is extremely slender. The 
structure of the sternal apparatus is the same as in 
the Ornithorhynchus (see fig. 102). 


94, 65, 96, 97. The Ornithorhynchus, or Water- 
Mole OF THE Colonists 


{Ornithorhynchua Paradootua^ Bluraenb. ; Platypua 
anatinua^ Snaw ; Malian gong and Twnbreet of lha 
natives of the borders of the Yas river, Murrum- 
bidgee, &c.)* The genus Ornithorhynchus is per- 
haps the most singular of any contained in the class 
Mammalia, and certainly one of the most interesting, 
08 |tecial]y to the physiologist. It contains those 
remarkable creatures (perhaps more than one spe- 
cies) furnished with a duck-like beak and webbed 
feet, which W’ould seem, even from their external 
organization, to partake in some degree of the 
nature of a bird— creatures, the first discovery of 
which excited the most lively astonishment. 

On looking at the Ornithorhynchus we are imme- 
diately struck with the configuration of the head. 
Instead of a muzzle gradually continued as we see 
in other Mammalia generally, it abruptly assumes 
the appearance of the bill of a duck, being broad, 
fiat, rounded, and covered with a leathery mem- 
brane* The outer surfhee of the upper mandible is 
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i^yith black ; th« palate fleth^oloured ; the under 
mandible paler externally. Tlie edfcee of both are 
ioft^ and the lower, which U the fil\orteflt and nar- 
roweet of the two, has its edge adapted to a depress- 
■ion under the margin of the upper mandible, mich 
is alxo channelled with obliquely IranHveree furrows, 
those however are merely in the leathery skin. 
There are no homy lamin» as in the bill of the 
duck. True teeth are wanting ; but on each side in 
either mandible there are two homy appendages 
without roots ; one on each side is large and tuber- 
culous situated on the biwe of the mandibles, at the 
posterior part of the month ; the other forms a long 
narrow ridge on the anterior part of the mandible 
along the edge (see dg. 9H). Capacious cheek- 
pouches are carried under the skin of the face, from 
The inside of the mouth, serving as receptacles fo** 
food. At the base of the beak, separating between it 
and the head, there projects a broad loose leathery 
flap from each mandible, the use of which is probably 
to defend the eyes and fur of the head Irom the 
mud in which the animal grubs, duck-like, in quest 
of insects. The tongue is short and thick, and 
covered with long papillm. The nostrils are two 
small orifices situated near the apex of the upper 
mandible. The eyes are small, but brilliant, and 
placed rather high in the head. The eai-s open ex- 
ternally by a simple orifice near the external angle 
of the eyes, and are capable of being expanded or 
closed at pleasure. 

The fore feet are largely webbed and divided into 
fige toes, terminating in strong blunt burrowing 
claws. The web which unites the toes is tougli and 
leathery : it exleiuls considerably beyond the claws, 
and would a])pear at fit’s! sight to act as an impedi- 
ment to the animal while excavating Its long bur- 
row. We do not find, however, that this is tlie 
case ; it can be folded back at pleasure. The hind 
feet are smaller and less powerinl than tlie anterior 
pair: they are divided into five toes armed with 
sharp claws and w’ebbed, but the niemhrane is 
not carried out beyond the roots of the claws. The 
hind feet are directed hatjk wards as in those of the 
seal (see skeleton, fig. Ufih and their action is 
backwards and outwards. The tai’hus of the male 
is armed with a large sharp moveable spur turned 
backwards and inwards. It is not used as a weapon 
of defence, nor are accidental wounds and scratches 
made by it while struggling in a pei’son’s hands 
attended with ill effects. Formerly this spur was 
regarded os poisonous. In the female a nidimeii- 
larv spur may be distinguished (sec fig. 100). . 

the body is elongated, low, and depressed ; the 
fur is close and fine, and consists of two sorts, an 
under-layer of soil, shoit, waterproof wadding, and 
an outer vest of long fine glossy hair, thickly set, 
and in many instances assuming a crisped ajipear- 
ance. The tail is strung, broad, fiattened, ami of 
moderate length; it is covered above with longer 
^d coarser hairs than those of the body, but its 
under surface is only scantily furnished. General 
colour deep brown ; liead find under ])art8 paler ; 
a whitish spot in front of each eye ; average length 
of head and body, including tail, twenty to twenty* 
three inches ; beak, about two inches and a half ; 
tail, four or five iiiebes. 

Essentially •(juatic, as is mifficicntly declared by 
its outward structure, the Oniithorhynchus posses 
llie active part of its existence almost exclusively 
in tlie water. The favourite places of resort of 
this animal are tranquil parts of rivers wiili high 
steep banks, and abounding in w^aterweeds, among 
which, and in llie oozy mud, ai’e the insects, &c. on 
which it feeds. 

Their burrows (see fig. 101’) are excavated in 
the steep banks overhanging the tranquil sheets of 
water in which they seek their food. These bur- 
rows are continued in a serpentine form, rising as 
they proceed, the termination often being at the 
distance of lilty feet from the mouth. The entrance 
is generally larger than the rest of the passage, but 
the termination is again enlarged, so as to be com- 
modious for the parents and their offspring. Ihe 
female produces from two to four at a birth, and in 
the month of November (a summer month in Aus- 
tralia). The young at an early period (immediately 
alter birth, and for some time allerwards) are naked 
and very small, and their general aspect is very 
unlike that of the fully developed animal. They 
are curled round, the head and tail being doubled 
on the abdomen : the skin of the body is thrown 
into transverse folds ; the eyes are merely indicated 
by the convergence of a few wrinkles on the skin, 
which passes over these organs, proving that their 
development does not take place till a conBiderable 
time afl:er birth, and, together with the helpless 
rudimentary condition of the young animal, demon* 
itrating that it ii necessarily confined for a long 
period to the nest in which it is brought forth* 
and consequently that it does not and cannot follow* 
■i has been conjectured, like a duckling just hatched, 
its parents to the water. The beak is small, soft* 
and ooxered with thia ddn. ••The margini of the 


upper mandible are rounded, smooth, thick, and 
fleshy ; the whole of the under mandible is fiexible, 
and bends down upon the neck when the mouth is 
attempted to be opened. The tongue, which in the 
adult is lodged far back in the mouth, advances in 
the young animal close to the end of the lower 
manaible ; all the increa-se of the jaws beyond the 
tip of the tongue, which in the adult gives rise to a 
form of the mouth so ill calculated for Miction or 
application to a flattened surface, is peculiar to 
that periotl, and consequently forms no ai'gumcnt 
against the litneas of the animal to receive the 
mammary secretion at an earlier stage of existence.” 
(Prof. Owen.) 

That the Ornithorhynchus suckles its young, and 
poHsesHes a milk-secreting apparatus, are facts 
which, though once denied, are now incontestably i 
proved. 

If the hairs be removed from the abdomen of a j 
female Ornithorhynchus, an areola or oval spot may , 
be distinguished, consisting of a grou]) of ducts, ' 
very mimite, yet with orifices larger than those in ; 
which the hairs are implanted. The areola varies 
in extent, and the ducts lead to a large gliuul he- 
neath the skin, and a thin muscular eximnsion.^ 
This mammary gland is composed of a nurnher of 
lobes, anioiinting from one hundred and twenty to 
two hundred, and these are the cells in whieh the 
milk is secreted, and which oozes from the ducts, 
and is received by the soil mouth of the young, 
whicli is capable of being closely applied to the 
areola. 

Specimens of two young Ornithorynchi of difiVrent 
sizes were minutely examined by Professor Ouxjji. | 
The smallest of these rather exceeded two inches in 
length ; the largest was double that size, and was 
ope of the two young ones taken with a mother 
from a nest, on the banks of the Fish river, liy Lieu- 
tenant the Honourable lAudeixlale Maule, and kept 
alive for about a fortnight by that gentleman. The 
stomach of this larger specimen was found to be full 
of coagulated milk. On carefully insjH-cting the 
whole contents with a lens, no portion of worms or 
bread could be detected, which, Mr. Owen observes, 
solves the doubt entertained by Lieutenant Maule, 
os to whether the mother nourished this young one 
with the food which was given to her for her sup- 
port, or with the secretion afterwards discovered to 
escape from the mammary pores; for the mother 
having been killed by accident on the fourteenth 
day alter her captivity, it was tdwerved, on skinning 
her wdiile yet warm, that milk oozed through the 
fnr on the stomach. That it was really milk on the 
stomach of the young animal, Profes^ior Owen de- 
monstrated, and the matter may be considered as 
fairly set at rest. Another point which seems to bo 
now established is that the Ornithorynchus is ovovi- 
vi parous, or, in other words, produces eggs, whieh, 
as in the case of the viper, tinU the viviparous lizard 
(Zootoca vivipara, Bell), are hatched just before ex- 
clusion, the young being born rudimentary and 
naked. . . 

Referring to our illustrations, fig. 1011 exhibits 
a iiorlion of the integument from the abdomen Oi’ 
the Ornithorhynchus, with the Imirs removed, to 
siiow the mammary areola. (Owen, ‘Phil. Trans,’) 
Fig. 104, a magnified view of the marniiiHry 
areola, showing the orifices of the ducts of the 
glandular lobules. Fig. 105 shows the mammary 
lobular gland of the Ornithorhynchus, reduced be- 
low the natural size. (Owen, ‘ Phil. Trans.’) Fig. 
100, view of the larger of the specimens of young 
Ornithorhynchi alluded to, ti, the nostrils; r, the 
eyes; d, the ears; the vent;/, the orifice and ! 
j'udimcntary spur of the hind foot ; g, menihmne ai 
the base of the mandibles, (Owen, * Zool. Trans.’) 
Fig. 107, smaller specimen of young ornithorhyn- 
chus, and front view of head, a, nostrils ; promi- ] 
nence on upper mandibles ; vent ; /, orifice and j 
rudimentary spur on hind foot ; r, the eyes; rf, the 
ears ; the membrane at the base of the nian- 
diblofl ; A, the tongue. (Owen, ♦ Zool. Trans.’) 

The ratio in which the development of the young 
Ornithorhynchus proceeds is not ascertained. 

The Ornithorhynchus has never been brought 
alive to Europe. From the account of Mr. Ben- 
nett, who procured and kept several in Australia, 
it appears to be a lively interesting creature. Its 
voice, which it utters when alarmed oi disturb‘*d, 
resembles the growl of a puppy, hut in a solter 
key. It dresses its fur. and seems to delight in 
keeping it smooth and clean. (Fig. 96.) The 
mandibles are endowed with great sensibility. 
Speaking of a family of these creatures which he 
obtained, and whicn lived a considerable time 
I in captivity, Mr. Bennett says, ‘♦The young 
I sleep in various postures; sometimes in 
I tended nosition, and oflen rolled irp, like a li^ge- 
hog, in the foiin of a ball. (Fig. 97-) They 
formed an interesting group, lying in various atti- 
tudes in the box in which 1 had placed them, and 
seeming happy and content. Thus, for instance, 
one lies curled up like a dogi keeping iu back worm 


with the fiattened tail, which w brought over it, 
while the other lies stretched on its back, the head 
resting, by way of a pillow, on the body of ttu* old 
one, which hes on its side, with the hack resting 
against the box ; the delicate beak, and siiiotilh 
clean l\ir of the young, contrasting with the rougher 
and dirtier appcamncc of the older one: all fast 
asleep.” The gambolh of tin* young Ornithorhynclii 
are thus detailed : “One e\cning both the animals 
came out about dusk, and went as usual, and ale 
f(K)d from the saucer, and tlum eoinmcnced j)luying 
with one another like two ])U]>pi(‘s, attacking with 
their mandibles, and raising then- loi e-paws against 
each other. In the struggle oiu* would get thrust 
down, and at the moment when tlie spectator would 
expect it to rise again and renew the et)mlMit, it 
would eommenee scratching itself, its anlagunist 
looking on, and waiting for tlie sjiort tube renewed. 
When running they oi’e exceedingly animated ; 
their little eves glisten, and the orifices of their ears 
contract ami dilate with rapidity: if takim inti» the 
hands at this lime for examination, they st niggle 
violently to escape; and their loose integuments 
make it (lifficult to retain them. Their eves la*ing 
]>lHced so hmh on the head, they do not si'e objects 
well in atitmight line, and consequently run ugaiiist 
everything in ihe room during their pciatnbula- 
lions, spreading conhision among all the light and 
readily-overtuniable iirtii'les. 1 have oci'nsiotmlly 
seen t’lieiu elevate the head, as if to regard objects 
above or around them. Sometimes 1 have been 
able to enter into tiliiy with tlicm liy scratching and 
tickling them with my linger: they scchuhI to en- 
joy it exceedingly, opening their mimdihlcs, and 
biting playfully at Ihe linger, ami moving about like 
piqqiics iiidulged wdth similar treatment. As w'ell 
as combing their fnr to clean it when wet, I have 
also seen them peck at it willi their beak (if the 
term may be allowed) as a ffur/{ would clean its fca^ 
thers. When 1 placed them in a jiiin of deepwater, 
they were eager to gel out after being tluu’c for 
only a shoil time ; but when the water was shallow, 
with a tiirf of grass in one corner, they enjoyed it 
exceedingly. They would sport together, attacking 
one another with their mandibles, ami roll over in 
the w'ater in the midst of their gambols, and w'oiild 
afterw'ards retire, v, ’hen tired, to the turf, where they 
wcMild lie combing themselves. Ttn‘y appeared to 
be in a great measnn^ noctiirnal, prefernngthe twi- 
light to the bright glare of day.” 

In fig. 108, the skull of the Ornithorhynchus is 
represented in diflercnt aspects: os seen from 

above ; />, as seen from l)(‘low ; r, as seen from l)0- 
hind. The np]>cr figure is tliat of the under jaw. 
The skull is remarkable for the flatt(*ned and elon- 
gated form of the bones of the facial portion ; the 
intermaxillary bones, whicdi are, as it wore, let into 
projecting maxillaries, diverge, leaving a vast open- 
ing (the foramen iiicisiviim), The cranial cavity ii 
considerable ; the orbits are small ; the zygomatic 
areh slcndi.T and compressed. The siiborbilar 
foramen a]q>oars(m the edge of the upper mamliliie, 
its situation being marked by a projection of the 
hone. The lower-jaw is slender and depressed ; 
there are no coronoid ])rocesseH; the outer sides oi 
the ascending rami (though very UHnow) have, as 
in most, if, indeed, not all the Marsupials, a pit-like 
cavity for the lodgment of the massetcr muscle. 
Tlie extent of the teinp iraJ muscle is trifiing. The 
skull of the Oriiilhorhyiichus can be coniuundod 
with that of no other animal. 

With respect to the sternal a])paratuB to which 
we alluded in our account of the Echidna, it appears 
to be formed more after the model of that of the 
Saurian leptiles, than after that of Mammalia. ’Bee 
fig. 102.) 

Marsupials . — Besides the fossil opossum 
of tlie Montmartre gypsum {Didalphys Curien and 
the fossil Dasyuriis, Hypsiprymnhs, Halmaturus* 
Phascolomys, and Kangaroo, from the Austral lan 
bone-caves and breccia, two fossil forms discovered 
in the Stonesfield oolite, tw evidenced by portions ol 
the low'cr jaw, have recently attracted much atten- 
tion and no little discussion. Some anatomists, with 
M. de Blainville, contend against the Mammal origin 
of these relics, or at least of one of the forms; liut 
those who have examined the fossils and read the 
aiguments on either side, will, we think, a^ree with 
Baron Cuvier and Ibofchsor Owen, and assign them 
to animals of the MarMipial section, which at some 
epoch tenanted our ijuaiicr of the globe. The jaws 
of these extinct Marsupials, named respectively 
Thylacotherium Prcvostii, Owen (fig. 109), end 
Phaiicolothcrium Huckiandii, Owen efig. 110), aic 
represented of the natuia) size, and also magnified, 
in order to show clearly the characters and arrange- 
ment of the teeth. Those who wish to enter into 
the full details respecting these fossil relics will 
d. well to consult the ‘Geological Proceeding^’ 
183K-9; Cuvier’s ‘Ossemenii Foss.,’ vol. v. ; ‘Ann. 
des Sciences** 1825 ; and the papers of Mr. Brodenp 
and Dr. Fittcm in the ‘ Zool. Journal*' 182H. 
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QUADBUHANA. 

APES, MONKEYS, LEMURS, 

At the heed of the C^uedrumetioue order te e mup 
ooosiftting of the Chimpaniee, the Orang, end the 
CKbboni, oonetituting three genera; and it is among 
the members of these genera that* the nearest ana- 
tomical approach to the human subject exists ; we 
•ay the nearest for, after all, important and multi- 
tudinous are the points of difference F<irireB 111, 
112, and US, renresent the skeleton of man, of the 
chimpanzee, and of the orang* A glance at them 
will show tlie degree of their mutual resemblance, 
and the distance that intervenes between the 
osseous structure of the two latter and that of the 
liuman form. We shall not attempt to enter into 
minutiw, but some of the more important dis- 
tinctions may be briefly touched upon. In both 
the chimpanzee and the orang we see the arms far 
longer than in man ; in the former the hands, the 
skeleton being erect, reach the knee ; in the latter 
they nearly reach the ankle-joint The propor- 
tionate shortness oi the lower limbs in these animals 
it very striking. In the chimpanzee, which is more 
fitted for the ground than the orang, the feet, or 
rather hind-paws, are broader and shorter in com- 
parison, and the thigh bone is secured in the socket 
iiy means of a straight ligament (the ligamentum 
teres), which is wanting in the orang ; and besides 
the orang, in a few quadrupeds only. The differ- 
ence in the form of the chest is evident: in the 
orang, as in man, the ribs are twelve on each side ; 
but in the chimpanzee they are thirteen, the num- 
ber, consequently, of the dorsal vertebrn. In the 
orang Uie backward position of the occipital con- 
dyles (on which the skull re its on the spinal 
column), and the weight of the face, which is thus 
thrown forward, reqmre a commensurate develop- 
ment of the spinous processes of the cervical (neck) 
vertebrse ; added to which, the general anterior in- 
clination of the vertebrm themselves renders the 
.ength and robustness of these processes the more 
Imperative, In the chimpanzee the spinous pro- 
cesses, though necessanly developed, are so in a less 
degree than in the orang, the anterior inclination 
of the cervical vertebrse being less decided, and 
the weight of the face less oppressive. In both 
animals (^and, indeed, in all the ape tribe) the cer- 
ficsJ region is shorter than in man, and therefore 
better fitted for sustaining the weight of the head, 
which preponderates anteriorly. In the front view 
•^f the orang, the neck cannot be seen. The length 
of the forehead, and the proportionate shortness of 
the thumb, are marked characters. The difference 
in the form of the pelvis between these animals and 
man is obvious. Tlie narrowness of the os sacrum, 
and the deficiency in expansion of the iliac bones, 
are not to be overlooked. With the expansion of 
the pelvis is connected the development of the 
.ower limbs in man, to whom alone, of all animals, 
the erect attitude is easy and natural. The magni- 
tude and position of the skull, the structure of the 
■pinal column, the osseous and muscular development 
of the pelvis and lower limbs, necessitate such an atti- 
tude. One advantage gained by this arrangement is 
the perfect freedom of the superior extremities, the 
lower limbs being the sole organs of progression. 
In the orang and chimpanzee all four extremities 
tre organs of locomotion : the chimpanzee, it is true, 
can proceed on the ground, supported, or rather 
balanced, on the lower extremities, calling the supe- 
rior only occasionally into use, except in as far as 
they are needed to maintain the equilibrium of the 
boay; but man walks with a free step, with his 
arms at liberty, and with a precision very remote 
firom the vacillating hobble of the tottering chim- 
panzee. 

Pitres 114, llfi, 116, and 117 are respectively 
representations, first, of a well-developed human 
ikull ; secondly, of the skull of a human idiot ; thirdly, 
of the chimpanzee (female); fourthly, of the oran^. 
Tlie contrast between the fint and the two last is 
▼eiy striking ; but that even of the idiot possesses 
those characters which at once proclaim it as be- 
londnr to the human species. Professor Owen has 
well observed, that though **in the human subject 
the cranmm varies in its relative proportions to the 
face in different tribes, according to the de^e of 
civilization and cerebral development which they 
attain, and that though in the more debased 
iKthiopian varieties and Papuans the skull makes 
some approximation to the Quadnunanous propor- 
tiopia, still in these cases, as well as when the cr^ 
nkim is distorted by artificial means or by con- 
genilal malformation, it is always accompanied by 
a form of 'the jaws, and by the disposition and pro* 
pmtions ol the teeth, which afford unfoiHng and im-, 
peaseble generic distinctions between man and the 
ape. To place this proposition in the most uaex- 
ceplkmable light, i have selected the cranhtmiSf a 
human idiot (115), in whom nature may be slM to 
have peifonned for us the cxperuni nt of airesliiig 
the devOfopBent ef the brain, almoet exactly at the 


sise which it attains in the 
the intellectual foculties were aoamfy.mcM 
veloped; yet no anatomist would heetete in at 
once refemng this cranium to the human spedes. 
A detailed comparison with the cranium of the 
chimpanzee or orang shows that all thoee characters 
are retained in the idiot's skull which constitute^ 
the differential features of the human structure.*’ 
We jefer those who wish to investigate the anatomy 
of the orang and chimpanzee to Profeseor Owena 
papers in the *Trans. ZooL Soc.’ and the ^Prooeed- 
inn of the Zool. Soo.’ 

With regard to the external oharaeters of the 
chimpanzee, the orang, and the gibbons, it may be 
remarked that they agree in the total absence of a 
tail, and cheek-pouches, and in the extraordinary 
length of the anterior extremities compared with 
the posterior* In some few points the orangs and 
gibbons agree with each other the nearest, namely, 
in the presence of extensive laryngal sacculi, in the 
extreme length of the anterior extremities, and in 
the narrowness of the hands and feet, but not in 
general anatomical structure, aspect, or clothing* 

A small round head, a compressed face, a narrow 
under jaw, deep woolly for, and ischiatic callosities, 
distinf^iish the gibbons, both fVom the orang and 
the chimpanzee* On the other hand, the orang and 
chimpanzee are less immediately related than 
Cuvier seems to have considered them. In most 
respects the chimpanzee approaches more nearly 
the type of the human structure, and particularly in 
file presence of a pendulous uvula at the back of 
the palate, which is wanting in the orang, and in 
the structure of the larynx^ in which the laryngal 
sacs are not developed, as in the orang, but are pro- 
duced into a cavity of the os hyoides. Still, how- 
ever, the chimpanzee and the orang are more closely 
related to each other than the gibbons are to the 
latter. They are, moreover, the representatives of 
each other in their respective portions of the globe ; 
the one tenanting the secluded depths of the forests 
in Western Africa, the other the recesses of the 
still denser forests of Borneo and Sumatra* 

i. 119, 120, 121* Thr Chiupanzbx 

Hj(l Bngeeo^ Battel, in Purchas'i ‘Pilgrims;* 

Barii, and (^ojasMorrou of Barbot, Tapper, 
&c. ; Smittm, Bosman; Pongo, Buffon; Pongo, 
or Qreai Biack Orange Shaw; Jocko^ Audebert; 
Chimpanzee, Scotin’s print, 1738; Troglodytee, 
Homo nocturnm^ Linnmus; Troglodytee ntger, 
Desmarest)* The characters of the genus Troglo- 
dytes may be thus summed up: — muzzle long, and 
truncated anteriorly; supraorbital ridges promi- 
nent ; forehead depressed ; no ^;ranial ndges ; facial 
angle 35**; external ears large and standing out; 
tail wanting ; arms reaching below the knee-joint ; 
feet wide, the thumb extending to the second joint 
of tne adjoining toe, and always fomished with a 
nail. Canines Targe, overpassing e^h other, their 
points being lodged respectively in intervals of the 
opposite teeth; intermaxillary bones anchylosed to 
the maxillaries during the first dentition; ribs, 
thirteen paira; no cheek-pouches; laryngal sac- 
culi, small. 

The Chimpanzee is a native of Western Africa, 
to the extent of ten or twelve degrees north and 
as much south of the torrid zone, including C^inea, 
Benin, Congo, Angola, &c. In some districts it 
appears to be common, and Bowdich (‘Mission 
from Cape Coast Castle to Ashanteei* Lond., 
1819) informs us that at Gaboon, where it is 
by no means rare, it was known to the natives 
under the name of Inchego and Ingeno. From 
the negroes he also learned that the adults gene- 
rally ettam to the height of five feet, the breadth 
of the shoulders being very greats and their 
strength enormous. A female adult skeleton which 
we measured stood only throe feet ten inches ; but 
the males most probably are larger. The hand of 
an adults preserved in spirits of wine, measured nine 
inches and a half in length, and three inches and 
four lines in breadth, across the palm. The chim- 
panzee, the orang, and even the mandrill, have been 
strangely confounded together in the works of our 
older travellers, and even naturalists have regarded 
the two former as identical. Tulpius ad^ted the 
term Quojas Morrou, used by Barbot (‘Desor. of 
Guinea'), and Dapper (‘Deter, of Africa') also calls 
the chimpanzee the Satyre of Angola, but he con- 
founded the orang of the Indian Islands with the 
chimpanzee, and figured as the latter an orang which 
was brought Horn Borneo, and presented to Fre- 
deric Henry, Prince of Orangjil 1777* 

Buffon, who adopted the teMs Poim and Jocko 
(fh>m pongo, inohego, engeoo, or ei\iocko), in his 
great work (1756), gives an imperfeot sketch of a 
uving young chimpoitset whieh he saw at Paris in 
the year 1740, ana which was taken in Gaboon. 
At that time was net aware of any distinction 
between the African mhd the Indian animals. In 
the supplement (vol* lha two are, nawevar, dis- 
riqgniahed. To the AMeap ohimpaiiaat the name 



^reddiMewwn or 

Jocko,** u mnatiTa of Bamaoand’tliii < 

klandi. ingaiil to the Hmlllan, 

&o., and which have been apiilied by the aa^lm^ 
velletx apparently to ttie ehimpansae, there is em# 
reiMn to believe that they really refor to the aMm- 
drill* 

Mr* Ogilby was the first to point out that 1 »I 4 
chimpanzee is, as it would seem, alluded to m a 
work of great antiquity— the ‘Periplus Hatmonls.** 

It appears nat a Carthaginian navigator najnefi 
Hanno (a.c. 500, or about that period), sent on am 
expedition of disooveiy, eoasted Western A^ioa, 
and sailed horn Gades to the island of Gems in 
twelve days ; and thence, following the coast, he ar- 
rived, m seventeen days, at a promontory called the 
West Horn* Thence, skirting a burning shore, ha 
arrived in three diws at the South Horn, and found 
an island inhabited by what were regarifod as wild 
men, called by the interpreters OoHslot, who weiw 
covered with long black hair, and who^ fied for re- 
foge to the mountains, and defended themselves 
with stones, With some difficulty three fei^as 
were captured, the males having escaped: but so 
desperately did they fight, biting and tearing, that 
it was found necessary to kill them. Their pre- 
served skins were carried by Hanno to Carthage, 
and hung up in one of the temples as consecrated 
trophies of his expedition. From this time till the 
sixteenth century of our era we hear nothing of the . 
chimpanzee ; for the western coast of Amca was, 
as it may be said, re-disoovered only in the foteenth 
century. 

One of the most trustworthy of our earlier trap 
Tellers, Andrew Battel, a sailor, who was taken pri- 
soner in 1589, and lived many years in Congo (r\xf* 
chat's ‘ Pilgrims'), describes two animals, the Pongo 
and the Engeco, the former as high and stouter than 
a man, the latter being much less. The Pongo, 
which is doubtless the chimpanzee, he describes as 
having sunken eyes, long hair on the sides of the 
head, a naked face, ears, and hands, and the body 
slightly covered. The limbs differed fi'om those of 
man, being destitute of calvi^ but the animal 
walked upnght. In its disposition It is stated to be 
grave and melancholy, and even when young for 
from fVolicksome ; at the tame time it is iwifl and 
agile, and is sometimes known to carry away young 
negroes* He further states that these animals con- 
structed arbours in which they slept. Their diet 
consisted of firuits, nuts, &c. ; and their muscular 
strength is such that ten men were unable to ovei^ 
come one. Upon the death of une of their com- 
munity, the survivors cover the body with leaves 
and branches of trees. 

Bosman, Froger, De la Brosse, and others describe 
the chimpanzee as living in troops, which resist the 
attacks of wild beasts, and even drive the elephant 
from their haunts. They possess matchless strength 
and courage, and it is very dangerous for single in- 
dividuals to past near their places of abode. Bot- 
man states that on one occasion a number of them 
attacked, overpowered, and were proceeding to poke 
out the eyes of two slaves, when a party or negroes 
arrived to their rescue. That they surprise and 
carry away the negresses into the woods, and there 
detain them sometimes for years, is auerted all, 
and an instance came under the personal notice of 
De la Brosse. Captain Paine was assured that simi. 
lar instances happen in Gaboon. De la Brosse says 
they build huts, and arm themselves with clubs, 
ana that they walk either upon two feet or four, as 
occasion may require. 

Lieutenant Matthews, R.N., who resided at Sierra 
Leone during the years 1785-6-7, and whose letters 
describing this part of Africa appeared in 1788, in* 
forms us that the “chimpanzees,^ or “japansees,**ara 
social animals; and that “they generally take up 
their abode near some deserted town or village 
where the papau-tree grows in abundance, of me 
friiit of which they are very fond. They build huts 
nearly in the form in which the natives build theb 
houses, which they cover with leaves; but these are 
only for the females and young to lie in ; the tnales 
always lie on the outside. If one of them is shot, 
the rest immediately pursue the destri^er of their 
friend, and the only means to escape their vengeance 
is to part with your gun, which they ifirectly 
seize upon with all the rage imaginable, tear it to 
pieces, and give over the i^idt,^ The terrestiijii 
habits of the ohimpanade are oonfirmad ^ otffer 
observers* 

Lieutenant Hemy K. Ssyem, who in 1889 brought 
a young Chimpamei To England, whioh he nad 
procured in the tUXfm oounfiy, the mpther^vtnl 

istui^ssf'txiSsffiSs stsn 





k ll M MBoiudt ) 01^7 tat 
IStoUL ttM M^Tai hi 1 WBid 
tbilr ftill gra^ till .bi- 
i fam of iM which, if tnic, 

Jjr new the ttutnan ipcciii, ii 

\iOt' Ww AfHei, it thiitecn or fouf- 
ii 4UiU •§ much i min or wovun 
•i^Mjifain or twen^ in our more northern 

Irmir hii^tv when mil grown, it mid to be 
lilwiiiii four or ft?« feet; indeed 1 wnt credibly 
iirtfcniici tlitl; amale ohimpenxee, which hiui been 
ehotiii iOM neighbourhood end brought into Free 
‘ tmaiurea four feet five inches in length, and 
Mi oo heavy at to form a very fhir load for two 
men, wl^ carried him on a pole between them. 
The nati vet my that in their wild ftate their itrength 
b enormoui, and that they have teen them map 
bought off tile treet with the greatest apparent 
atae, which the united strength of two men could 
icaroely iMnd. The chimpanzee ii, without doubt, 
to found in all the countries firom the banks of 
the Gambia in the north to the kingdom of Congo 
in the south, as the natives of all the intermediate 
teem to be perfectly acquainted with them. 
From my own experience I can state that the low 
shores of the Bullom country, situated on the 
northern shores of the river Sierra Leone, are in- 
Med by them in numbers quite equal to the com- 
monest species of monkey. I consider these ani- 
mals to be gregarious, for when visiting the rice 
fbnns of the chief Dalla Mohammadoo, on the Bui- 
lorn shore, their cries plainly indicated the vicinity 
of a froop, as the noise heard could not have been 
produced by less than eight or ten of them. The 
nativet also affirmed that they always travel in 
strong bodies, armed with sticks, which they use 
with much dexterity. They are exceedingly watch- 
ftil, and the first one who discovers the approach of 
a stranger utters a protracted cry, much resemblmg 
that of a human being in the greatest (hstress. The 
first time I heard it t was much startled; the ani- 
mal was apparently not more than thirty paces dis- 
tant, but had it been bwi Jive I could not have seen 
it ftrom the tangled nature of the jungle, and I cer- 
tainly conceived that such sounds could only have 
proceeded from & human being who hoped to ^n 
assistance by his cries from some terrible and instant 
death. The native who was with me Wd his hand 
upon my shoulder, and pointing suspiciously to the 
bush, siud, * Massa, Baboo live there, and in a few 
minutes the wood appeared alive with them, their 
cries resembling the barking of dogs. My gtude 
informed me that the cry first heard was to inlorm 
the troop of my approach and that they would ail 
immediately leave the trees or any exalted situation 
that might expose them to view, and seek the bush ; 
he eUo ehowed evident fear, and entreated me not 
to proceed any ftuther in that direetion. TOe 
plantation! of bananae, papavi^ and plantaina, 
which the natives usually intermix with their nee, 
constituting the favourite food of the ohimpanse^ 
aoeouirta for their being lo frequent m the neigh- 
bouriiood of rioe-fleldi. The difficulty of procunnff 
live epeelmene of thie genue ansee principally, I 
ehoultl lay, from the superetitions of the nativM 
concerning them, who believe they possess the 

power of ‘ witching.* m 

“ There are authors who have, I believe, affirmed 
that some of the natives on the western coast term 
these animals in their language ‘ Pongosf but I 
beg leave to differ with them as to ‘ Pongos* being 
a naUve term. The Portuguese formerly monopo- 
liiCd the trade of the coast, and had large pomes- 
fictii there, es well at in the Blast Indieis most of 
(he eapee, rivere, &o. bearing the namee they gave 
them to thk day. Wow * Pongoe I look upon to 
be a PartugwM BaM Indian term ter a teJlcm 
wenkeK «« in ooneequenoe of their dMOOvenng a 
river in Africa the banki of which were mheWtod 
to vaet numtore of thli i^ei, ttoy ealM it ‘ Rio 
Anim,’ a name which it bean ctill. Thie I oon* 
Mira to be the origin of the term, whilct on tto 
1 1 otoerved that all the natlvee in the Mijrh- 


to^i^ of Sierra I.«one, whw ep^ing of thw 
SKinvnriably .nUed him ‘ 

I iriieuld euppoee, of our term Baboon, ( Proceed. 

Zool. 8o0n’ 1839.) , . . 

WwSn i«“rt few yean eev^ ^gohro- 
been brought to thie ^untiy, but 
long iurvived. Their hun^-like appear- 
SKXr ffielllgenoe and eonMng ^nen^ 
thrir activity, have attjMted 
MuSMid given riee to many n^ttone. Kjjfc 

£2 iSJSisnsK 2 

were remarl^le; it m 
SStoSi furiftee geirtlenen which charactenrae 

4iid fram what we know of the 
M have femon to 
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tinA tile youiii, however docUc they are, 
WQuUltbiowM eavafe mi ffiatruiithil m they grew 
npi even in CMtiyito, end thus form no txoe^on 
to tim ndow The fotlowliyr deveriptidh was taken 
from tin Tcmig indiyUhial mhided to 
Oenetil flgm short and stout; chest broad; 
■houlders square: abdomen protuberant; forehead 
retreating behind the supraorbital ridge, the era- 
mum otherwise well developed; nose fiat; nostrils 
divided by a very thin septum; lips extremely 
mobile, and traversed by vertical wrinkles; ears 
lam, naked, and prominent; ^es lively, deep-set, 
and chestnut coloured ; neck snort ; arms slender, 

I but muscular, and reaching, when the animal 
stands erect as possible, just below the knee : all | 
the four hands well developed, with opposable 
thumbs ; the nails human-like ; the hair moaerately 
coarse and straight, longest and follest on the head, 
down the back, and on the ariM thin on the chest 

I and abdomen ; on the fore-arm it is reverted to the 
elbow; backs of hands ni^ed to the wrist; mussle 
crinkled with short white hairs; skin of the face 
duskv black; ears and palms tinged with a piir^ 
plish hue ; hair glossy black : total neight, two feet. 
The lower limbs are less decidedly organized for 
arboreal habits than intheorang; but their toumure 
is obliquely inwards, the knees being bowed out, 
but the soles of the feet are capable of being applied 
fairly to the ground. It runs about with a nobbling 
gait, but very qyickly, generally assisting itself by 
resting the knuckles of the two first fingers of the 
hand on the ground, to do which it stoops its shoul- 
ders forwards : it can, however, and does walk fre- 
quently upright. Its pace is a sort of waddle, and 
not performed as in man, by a series of steps in 
which the ankle-joint is brought into play at each 
successive step, the heel being elevated and the 
^dy resting on the toes ; on the contrary, the foot 
is raised at once and set down at once, in a 
thoroughly plantigrade manner, as in stamping, 
which imleed is an action it often exhibits, first 
with one fool, then with the other. It grasps with 
its feet, which are broad and strong, with astonish- 
ing firmnesB, and has been seen, while resting on a 
perch, to throw itself completely backwards, and, 
without using its hands, raise itself again into its 
previous position, a feat requiring both great power 
and agility. 

In the mutilated skin of an adult we found grey 
hairs mixed with the black, especially on the lower 
part of the back, the haunches, and thighs, these | 
parts having a grizzled appearance. 


122, 123, 124, 12d, 126 .— Tkb Ora.ng-outan 

(Pitheeue Satyrtu^ Geoffr.). So different are the 
characters, dependent upon age, which the Orang- 
outan assumes at different periods of its growth, and 
so much in many respects do the males differ from 
the females, that no little confrision has arisen ; and 
the young, which is the Simia Satyrus of Linnmus, 
has only recently been proved tone identical with 
the Asiatic Pongo (this word is now restricted to 
the orang) ; the latter, as Cuvier suspected, and 
indeed asserted, and as Professor Owen has proved, 
being the adult. (See Tzaras. ZooL Sbc., vol. i., 
* Osteology of Chimpanzee and Orang.*) 

The difference which the skull assumes in figure, 
and the relative proportions of the cranial and 
fkeial parii, during the transition from youth to 
maturity, is indeed extraordinary ; and so great is 
the amount of vanation ultimately, that the errors 
of naturalists who had no ^portunities of examin- 
ing a series of crania, of different ages, up to matu- 
rity, may well be pardoned. Fig. 117 is the skull 
of an adult orang, remarkable for the development 
of the facial portion, the breadth and strength of the 
lower jaw, tne deep cranial ridges, or crests, the 
contraction of the forehead, and the flattening of the 
occiput ; the strength of the teeth, and the enor- 
mous size of the canines. Totally different is the 
general form and appearance of the skull of the 
youn^ 

In wmeo there are two species of orang; one of 
large size, and dreaded by the natives {Pitheeue 
WomUnU or Pongo Wormbii\ the other of small 
size, reoen^ cha^erized by Professor Owen from 
a skull. Ijiis sp^ies {Pitheeue Morio) has been 
subsequently venffed. It is timid and gentle* 

It would appear that a distinct species, of la^e 
size, distinct from the great Bornean orang, exists 
in Sumatra. Some naturalists, it is true, .are dis- 
posed to regard the Bornean and Sumatran large 
oiangs as identical, and it must be allowed that 
some difficulty exists which remains to be cleared 
up. Professor Owen has pointed out oertiin diffe- 
rences in the contour or their respective shel^ 
which seem to justify those who contend tbr a dis- 
tinction uf MMciet. In the adult male Bornean 
orang (fig. 126) there are hugs callosities, or pro- 
tubenuicet of caJloui flesh on the oho^-bonet, 
giving a strange aspect fo the ooitntenance, and 
wnioh are presumed to be absent in the Sumatran 
oraiijg (JPithmme *nioy are eertaiaty not 
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I depicted in Dr. Abel*! (Igufe of the head of the 
adult Sumatran orang (fig. 127); still, as figures ai^e 
often faulty, and the adult male Sumatran animal 
remains to be examined, the point is undecided. 
With respect to difference of colour, little stress can 
be laid upon it : the Sumatran moles is said to 
be of a much lighter colour than the Bornean ; but 
all the Bornean orangs we have examined (and 
those not a few) have been of a chestnut colour, or 
•bright sandy rufous passing into a chestnut on the 
ba^ and scarcely, if at all, darker than the Suma- 
tran adult female in the collection of the Zoological 
Society. 

The Sumatran animal is said to exceed the Bor- 
nean in stature. According to Dr. Abel the male 
orang killed at Hamboon on the north-west coast 
of Sumatra exceeded seven feet in stature— a singu- 
lar exaggeration, as is now allowed. In the span of 
the arms and hands, this animal, he states, measured 
8 feet 2 inches; and in the length of the foot, 14 
inches. Now ip the specimen of a Sumatran female 
in the collection of tne Zoological Society, which 
could not have stood higher than 3 feet 6 inches, 
the span of the arms and hands is 7 feet 2 inches, 
and the length of the foot 10 inches and a half. 
That the Sumatran orang does not exceed the Bon 
dean therefore be safely concluded. The 
largest Bornean male orang, an adult, with large 
facial callosities, which we ever examined measured 
4 feet 6 inches from head to heel ; but Temmlnck, in 
his monograph ofthe genus, says, “ Our travellers in- 
form us by letters from Bangarmasing, in the island 
of Borneo, that they have recently procured orange 
of 5 feet 3 inches in height, French measure (5 
feet 0 inches English). In both the Bornean and 
Sumatran specimens the iingueal or nail-bearing 
phalanx of the hind thumb is sometimes absent, 
sometimes present, in both sexes; sometimes it is 
present on one foot, and wanting on tlie other. 

Description of a nearly adult male orang from 
Borneo, m the Paris Museum The head is large, 
the forehead naked, retiring and fiat ; large fieshy 
callosities in the form of somewhat crescentic ridges 
occupy the malar bones, extending from the tern* 
pies and giving a singular and even hideous expres- 
sion to the physiognomy. The eyes are small and 
set closely together; the nose is depressed; the 
septum ofthe nostrils thin, and canied out to blend 
wuh the skins of the upper lip ; the nostrils are 
oblique; the lips are truck and fleshy, and the 
upper one is ihmished with scanty moustaches ; the 
chin is furnished with a long and peaked beard. 
The hair is very long and thick on the back, shoul- 
ders, arms, anef legs ; very scanty on the chest, ab* 
domen, and inside of the thighs ; the hair of the 
fore-arms is revelled to the elbows; the hair of the 
head is directed forwards from a common centre of 
radiation on the back of the neck, or i-ather between 
the shoulders. The contour of the body is heavy, 
thick, and ill-shapen; tiie arms with the hands 
reach to the heel ; the thumbs of the hind feet are 
nailless; the general colour is deep chestnut. Total 
heigh^ 3 feet 6 inches. Breadth of face across the 
callosities, 9 inches. 

The organization of the oranv (we refer to both 
Bornean and Sumatran animals) fits him almost ex- 
clusively for arboreal habits: on the ground his 
progression is more awkward than that ofthe Chim- 
panzee; for the abbreviation ofthe posterior limbs, 
tlieir inward toumure, their pliancy, owing to the 
alwence of the Hgamentum teres of the hip-joint, 
and the mode of treading, not upon the sole, but the 
outer edge of the foot, tend all to his disadvantage. 
Among the trees, however, the case is reversed. In 
the mighty forests of his native climates he is free 
and unembarrasaed, though by no means rapid in 
his movements : there, the vest reach of his sinewy 
arms enables him to seize branches at an apparently 
hopeless distance ; and by the powerfril grasp of hig 
hands or feet he swings himself along. In ascend 
ing a tall tree, the inward toumure of the legs ana 
ankle-joints, and the freedpm of the hip-joint, facili- 
tate the application of the grasping foot, as is well 
depicted in figure 124, a sketch taken from a 
living subject. The length and narrowness of the 
hands and feet render them hook-like in characters 
while the short thumbs, set as far back toward the 
wrist as possible, act as a fUlcrum against the pres- 
sure of the fingers while grasping the branim to 
which the animal is clinging. 

The difference between the human foot and that 
of the orang (fig. 128) is very marked ; the arrange^ 
ment of the bones, muscles, and muscular tendons 
being modified in each for a different purpoM. 
Yet there have been men of learning wno nave 
contended that in the course of time, by use, the 
foot of the orang might assume the fonn and pro- 
portions of the human, and the human that of the 
orang Such opiniona are beneath critioism. 

llie physiognomy of the orang b grave, melan- 
choly, and even apathetic^ but in adints not unao- 
oompanied by an expreseion of ferocity; the huge 
fleshy ealiomea on toe sidea of the Ikoe adding an 
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kir of bnitiih trrouneH. The head lean* forward 
on the chest, the neck is short ; and loose folded 
skin lianfiDs round the throat, except when the laryn- 
ca) HHCH are inilated, this loose Mkin is then swollen 
out like a naked shinin;; tumour, extending: up 
alonjr the sides of the face under the small anjfular 
eai*8, tillinj; up the inteiiipace between the chin and 
chest and encroaching upon the latter ; the lips are 
wrinkled, and possess extraordinary mobility ; the 
animal can protrude them in the form of a snout or 
proboscis, contrnctinij the mouth to a circular ori- 
fice, or, on the contrary, draw them hack, and turn 
them in various directions. The brcadtli of the 
chest and shoulders conveys an idea of ^eat 
strenifth ; the abdomen is protuberant ; the hair, 
which (alls on the back and shoulders in lon^ masses, 
(orms a covering: to the animal crouchinfl; in repose, 
necessary as a protection by day against the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, t>y night against the heavy 
dews, and during the rainy seasons as a shelter fVom 
the falling showers. The palms of the hands have 
lines and papills, as on those of the human subject. 
All the naked parts of the body, with tlic exception 
of the orbits and lips, which are of sallow, coppeiy 
lint, are silvery-grey or plumbeous. The thickness 
of the incisor teeth, which in adults are worn 
down to a flattened surface, as are also the molar 
teeth, shows that they are put to rough work, and, 
as Professor Owen remarks, it is probable that their 
common use is to tear and scrape away the tough 
fibrous outer covering of the cocoa-nut, and perhaps 
to gnaw through the denser shell. The huge 
canines are doubtless defensive weapons, which, 
in connection with the muscular strength of these 
animals, enable them to ofler a more than suc- 
cessful resistance against the leopard, and render 
them formidable opponents even to the tiger. Of 
the habits of the Orang in a state of nature our 
knowledge is limited. It tenants the secluded 
recesses of the forests in the hilly and central 
districts of Tk»meo and Sumatra ; living, as it would 
appear, a secluded life, and not being, like the Chim^ 
panzee, gregarious; nor does it, like that animal, 
(mild huts, but, in accordance with its arboreal pre- 
dilections, it const ruclb a rude scat or platform of 
interwoven boughs and twigs among the branches 
of the tallest trees, on which it takes up its abode. 
Here the adult male will sit, as is said, for hours 
together listless and apathetic. His movements 
are slow and indolent : when attacked, he swings 
himself from branch to branch, clearing vast inter- 
vals with ease, but not with the rapiditv which has 
been imagined, and which is displayed by some of 
the Gibbons. If at last driven to extremity, he 
defends himself with determined resolution, and his 
prodigious bodily powers and prowess render it dan- 
gerous to venture on a close assault. The females are 
devoted to their young. A few years since. Captain 
Hall repaired to Sumatra purposely to obtain one of 
these animals, but at his outset he experienced a 
serious obstacle in the difflculty of procuring guides 
to conduct him to their usual haunts: tluM proceeded 
from the fears of the natives, who not onV believe 
that the orangs possess a natural dominion over the 
great forests, but that they are animated by the 
souls of their own ancestors. Succeeding at length 
in this preliminary part of the undertaking, the 
('apfain soon met with one of the obiecta of his 
search, a female, which he describes as having been 
five feet in height. When first discovered she was 
silting on a branch of one of the highest trees, with 
a young one in her uniih. Upon being wounded 
she uttered a piercinj; cry ; and immediately lifting 
up her little one a»« high as her long amis could 
reach, let it go among the topmost branches. 
While the party approached to fire again she made 
no attempt to escape, but kept a steady watch, 
glancing ner eye occasionally towards her offspring, 
and at last seemed to wave her hand, to hasten its 
departure, which it safely effected. 

The following summary is the result of our re- 
peated observations upon young living specimens 
The progressioji of the orang on the ground is slow 
and vacillating, and is rather dependent on the 
arms, which from their length act as crutches, sup- 
porting the body between them, than upon the 
lower limlis, which are ill calculated for such 
service. Wlien left entirely to itself on the floor, 
the young orang, if incited to walk, supports its 
weight on its arms, applpng the bent knuckles to 
the ground, which, iVom the len^ of the arms, is 
an easy action. The lower limbs are at the same 
time bowed outward, and the outer side of the foot 
IS placed upon the floor. In this attitude it waddles 
along, the amis being the main support j when in- 
deed it wishes to hasten its progress, it fairly swings 
Jie body forward between tne arms, as if impatient 
Df the hobbling gait to which the structure of the 
.ower limbs restricts it. The lower limbs, however, 
are not incapable of supporting the body alone, and 
It can waddle along very fairly, e ^necially if it can 
lay hold of anything by which to gteady itself in its 
v'roffreMM In climbing it is at its ease, and confi- 


dent, but deliberate. It will suspend itself with its 
head doMmwards, sometimes by the hand and foot 
of the same side, the disengaged hand being 
stretched to seise objects within its reach ; some- 
times by the hook-hke hands, or the feet alone, 
varying its grotesaue attitudes in the most singular 
manner, and in all displaying the freedom or the 
hip-joint. Its arboreal progress is not by bounding 
like a monkey, but by swinmng from branch to 
bmnch, grasping them by its nands in succession. 
Habitually dull and inanimate, it has still its times 
of sportiveness, and will engage in play with those 
to whom it has attached itself, following them to 
court their notice, or pursuing them in mimic 
combat. It has little curiositv, and is fond of sitting 
covered up by blankets or other articles of defence 
against the cold, and will wrap itself up with con- 
siderable dexterity. To those who attend it it 
becomes veiy affectionate, and readily obe 3 rs their 
voice, recognising its name, and the words and 
tones of command. Confinement is annoying to it 
in the extreme, and disappointment irritating. 
From these causes paroxysms of passion are often 
exhibited, in which it will dash itself about, uttering 
a whining ciy, and manifest every token of anger. 
We have seen a young orang make the most stre- 
nuous efforts to escape ffom his inclosure, striving 
to force the door or the frame-work ; and then, 
screaming with disappointment, swing from branch 
to branch, and again repeat its endeavours, excited 
to the extreme, and all because its keeper had left 
it for a short time. Nothing but his return and 
attentions would pacify it. 

Dr. Abel states that his young orang displayed 
great alarm at the sight of some' live turtles, and 
also of a tortoise ; looking at them with horror from 
a distant place, to which ne had retreated for secu- 
rity, and projecting his long lips in the form of a 
hog's snout, while at the same time he uttered a 
sound between the croaking of a frog and the gnini- 
ing of a pig. Tlie young chimpanzee which lived 
in ihe year laifi in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Society' recoiled with horror from a large snake in- 
trod < •' into tfie room by way of experiment, and 
s2^ • ji;arded tortoises with aversion ; and a young 

orang in the same menagerie, before which a tor- 
toise was placed, stood aghast in an attitude of 
amazement ludicrously theatrical, jOipjcing upon the 
crawling animal with fixed attention and evident 
alihorrence. On the other hand we have seen a 
young orang play with a frill-grown cat, drag it 
about, put the animal on its own head, and carry it 
from bmneh to branch, regardless of its scratching 
and struggles to get free. Fred. Cuvier notices the 
same fact, which we have ourselves verified. The 
young orang may be taught to use a spoon, a cup, 
or glass with tolerable propriety, and will careftilfy 
put them down on the table, or hand them to some 

f erson accustomed to receive them. To this point 
. Cuvier also alludes, as well as to the care it 
takes in adjusting its bed, and covering itself warmly 
with blankets and other materials when retiring to 
rest. 

The young chimpanzee, in comparison with the 
orang, is far more lively, animated, and frolicksome ; 
and displays much more curiosity, being alive to 
everything whljh takes place about it, and examin- 
ing eveiy object within ita reach with an air so con- 
siderate, as to create a smile in the face of the 
gravest spectator. In alertness it exceeds the 
orang, and is to the full as gentle and affectionate, 
and more intelligent. The expression of intelli- 
gence is indeed well denoted by the vivacity of its 
eyes, which, though small and d^eeply set, are quick 
and piercing. 

Figure 129 is a portrait of the young orang-outan 
in the menagerie of the Zoological S^iety in the 
warm dress which it habitually wore ; but in which 
it was completely disguised. 

TOE GIBBONS 

(Genus HylobaUti), The gibbons ditTer from the 
thickset orang in the slenderness of their form ; the 
chest is indeed broad and the shoulders muscular, 
but the waist and hips are contracted; there are 
small ischiatic tuberosities hidden by the frir, on 
which the animals often rest, the commencement, 
so to speak, of a structural peculiarity carried out 
to its maximum in the lower groups. The han^ 
and feet are admirably formed lor clinging with te- 
nacity to the branches, Hie arms are of excessive 
length, reaching in the erect attitude to the ankle- 
joint ; the hands are remarkably long and slender, 
the naked palm is linear, expanding at the base of 
the fingers, which ure covered down the backs with 
fur ; tlie thumb of the fore-hands, though very short, 
resembles tlie fingers in form and direction, and is 
scarcely or not at all opposable to them ; it seems 
to rise from the wrist, owing to the almost complete 
separation of the metacarpal bone from that of the 
first finger ; and the ball, formed by its adductor 
muscles is trifiing. The feet are long and slender, 


and their thumb is greatly devisitoped, so as to form 
an antagonist to the other toee oo^intly. In some 
species the first and second fii^r of the foot are 
more or less imited together: this union in the 6ia- 
mang is carried to the last joint. The lower limbe 
are short, and bowed in, and the ankle-joint has 
inward toumure so advantageous to an arboreal ani- 
mal ; but the hip-joint is secured by the ligamen- 
tum teres. In one species, the Siamang, there is a 
large laryngal sacoulus. The skull is well formed, 
though the forehead retreats. The rami of the 
lower jaw are narrow. The incisor teeth are mode- 
rate, the canines slender; the molars moderate, 
with the crown broad, and bluntly tuberculate. 

4 

Dental formula (fig. lao.) Incisors, ; oa- 

nines, ; molars, as 82. The gibbons 

are clothed with deep thick frir, sofrer in some 
species than others : on ihe fore-arms it is in most 
species reverted to the elbows; in one or two it 
is erect. The prevailing colours of these animals 
are from black to brown, brown-grey, and straw- 
yellow. 

The gibbons are distributed through Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Malacca, and Siam, where they tenant tlie 
forest branches, among which they display the most 
astonishing a<itivity. They sweep from branch to 
branch with arrow-like velocity : their mode is tc 
suspend themselves by their long arms, and by an 
energetic muscular movement to launch themselves 
onwards, aiming at a distant branch, which they 
seize with admirable precision. Most live in troops 
or families; some species frequenting the mountain- 
ranges covered by lorests of fig-trees, others keeping 
to the forests of tne plains. 

The head of the gibbon is small and of an oval 
figure, and the face is depressed ; the expression of 
the countenance being grave, gentle, and rather 
melancholy. All utter loud cries, whence, in imi- 
tation of the sound, has arisen the name of Wou- 
wou, which appears to he common to two or three 
^ecies; Frea. Cuvier has applied it to the Agile 
Gibbon, but Camper had previoiisly appropriated It 
to the Silvery Gibbon, said by Dr. S. Muller to be 
called Oa-oa by the natives of Java, a word differ- 
ing little in the sound from wou-wou, or woo-woo. 
Vwe of the gibbons attain to the stature of the 
orang, about three feet being the height of the 
largest species standing erect, an attitude which 
they are capable of assuming on ihe ground or any 
level surface, along which they waddle, at a quick 
pace, in the manner of the chimpanzee, using the 
arms as balancers, or occasionally touching the 
ground with the fingers. 

131, 132, 133.— Thb Aoii.b Gihhon ; 

also known under the native titles Ungka-puti and 
(Jngka-etam {Hylobates agUi9y F. Cuv.; Hylobate^ 
Lar; //. R({flesfi), 

This interesting gibbon is a native of Sumatra, 
and owing to ceilain variations in colour, to which 
it is subject, has been formed into two distinct 
species, an error now corrected. M. Muller, in 
reference to this gibbon, states that it is curious to 
observe its numerous variations. **Two individuals 
are never precisely the same ; and we were therefore 
disposed to conclude, during the early part of our 
stay in Sumatra, that there were really different 
species of what, as it proved, is hut one Hylobates : 
for it was only afrer the examination of individuals 
of different colours, and after we had killed many of 
both sexes and various ages, that we came to the 
conclusion that the oengko-itam, or black oengko, 
and the oengko- poetih, or white oengko, of the 
Malayans, were the same species.** 

The genera] colour of this species varies from 
black to brownish-yellow, and yellowish white ; a 
white or pale stripe traverses the brow; and the 
sides of the face and throat are often grey or fiaxen : 
in black or dark individuals the lumbar region and 
crupper are usually of a pale ruw-brown or yellow* 
ish; the pale individuals hafllpM throat, chest, and 
abdomen of a darker brown. The pale-coloured 
females often produce black young, and the black 
as often young of a pale colour, (%e fig. 132.) We 
have seen straw-white young. The fur is soft and 
woolly : the two first fingers of the feet are united 
together at the base* 

The Agile Gibbon usually lives in paira and is 
timid ana gentle ; its activity and the velocity of its 
movements are wonderftil ; it escapes pursuit almost 
like a bird on the wing. On the sUgntest alarm it 
ascends rapidly to the top of a tree; it there seizes 
a flexible branch, swings itself two or three times 
to gain the requisite Impetus, and then launches 
itself fbrward, repeatedly clearing, without efibrt 
and without ihtigue, as Mr. Duvaucel witnessed 
spaces of JortyrtfeS.. . >> 

Some few years since a female of this species was 
exhibited in London. The activity of this animal 
in the large compartment in which it exercised 
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iUtU; and Ihli ^aloeity and mciaimi wHh which it 
laon^ed hnelf fttnn branch to branch, excited the 
ftdmimtiim of all who beheld it Uiatanoea of twelve 
and eighteen feet were thus cleared, the gibbon 
keeping up a auoeeaaion of launchea, without inter* 
mMdon and for a great length of time, and all the 
while exhibiting an air of nonchalance, aa if the 
feat wat of the moft eaxy performance* In her 
flight for ao indeed it might be termed, the gibbon 
aeemed but to touch the branohea with her handa 
in her progreaa, the impetua being acquired during 
that momentary hold ; and it could not be doubted 
that if the animal Iw been in the eqjoyment of 
liberty in her own native foreat, diatancea far ex- 
ceeding eighteen feet would have formed no inter- 
ruption to her progreaa. It waa curioua to witneaa 
how ahe could atop in her moat rapid flight when 
the momentum waa at the higheat, and it might 
natur^ly have been auppoaed that a gradual ceaaa- 
tion would have been required* Suddenly aa 
thought, however, ahe arreated her progreaa; the 
branch aimed at being aeized by one^nd, a rapid 
and energetic movement raiaed the body up ; the 
branch waa then graaped by the hind handa, and 
there ahe aat, quietly guing at the aatoniahed apec- 
tatora of her extraozwnary gymnaatioa. With the 
iame abruptneaa did ahe throw heraelf into action. 
Admirable waa the precision with which ahe calcu- 
lated her distances and regulated the impulse 
necessary to clear intervals varying (Vom four, five, 
or six, to eighteen feet : such indeed waa her quick- 
iieaa of eye, that when apples or otlier fruits were 
thrown at her, or ao aa to pass near her in her flight, 
«he would catch them without apparent eii'ort, and 
at the same time without discontinuing her career. 

While exerting her feats of amlitv the gibbon 
ever and anon uttered her loud call-notea, consisting 
of the i^llablea oo-ah, oo-ah, in a graduated succes- 
sion of half-tones, ascending in the scale till an 
exact octave waa attained when a rapid Mries of 
descending notes, p oducing a shake, during tlie 
execution of which the lipa vibrated and the whole 
hame quivered, concluded the strain. The quality 
of these notes waa not unmusical, but their loudness 
was deafening m heard in the apartment, and when 
uttered by these animals in their native forests must 
resound far through their stilly depths. It is prin- 
cipally in the morning that the gibbon exerts the 
whooping cry, which is doubtless its call to its mate 
or companions, and it waa at that time that we 
heard it. It should be observed that at first the 
syllables were slowly and distinctly repeated, and 
on the same note, x. Aa the tonea rose in the 
chromatic scale, the time quickened, till, gaining 
Ihe octave, the descent by hali-tQnes waa inexpres- 
sibly rapid: this ended, two barks followed, each 
composed of the high and low x, sounded nearly 
together. At the conclusion the animal wm always 
violently agitated, as if wrought up to a high pitch 
of excitement, and shook witn all her strength the 
branch to which she was clinging, or the netting, 
the cords of which she graaped with her hands. 

The following notes will give a correct idea of the 
musical call of thia gibbon 



This interesting animal waa timid and gentle; 
she greatly preferred the presence of females to 
that of men, and approached them and received 
their attentions with pleasure : there is reason to 
believe that ill-treatment had made her aua- 
piciouB of the aex from which ahe had experienced 
iqjuiT. She waa intelligent and observant, and her 
quicK eyes aeemed to be ever on the watch, scruti- 
nizing eveiy person and obaerving all fliat passed 
around her* When a person had once gained her 
confldence, ahe would descend to meet mm aa uften 
MS invited, and allow her handa to be taken hold ot; 
and her soft for stroked without any hesitation : to 
females, though strange to her, ahe gave her confl- 
denee, without any pmrioua attempts at concilia- 
tion. The muscular power of the arms, ahouldera, 
and cheat waa veiy great, and the muscles were 


finely developed; the chest was broad and the 
ahouldera high; the reach of the extended arms 
waa about six feet, and the animal when erect 
stood about three feet (him the heel to the top of 
the head. The form and proportions of this gibbon 
could not foil to strike the most casual observer, as 
adapting it not only for an arboreal existence, but 
for that kind of arbore^ progression, those flying 
launches foom branch to brancli, which have been 
described* 

134, 135.— Tux SiAUANO 

(Hylobat 0 i tyndactylus). The Siamang is the 
largest of the Gibbons, being upwards of three feet 
in height, and at the same time robust and muscular. 
The is woolly and black ; the first and second 
fingers of the feet are united to each other, and 
there is a huge laryngal pouch on the throat covered 
with black naked skin, which, when ihe lac is dis- 
tended with air, is smooth and glossy. The use of 
this appsjatuB is not very apparent ; most probably 
the sac has some inftuence on the voice ; for Mr. 
G. Bennett (* Wanderings,' &c.) observes that when 
the siamang in his possession was irritated he in- 
flated the pouch, uttering a hollow barking noise, 
the lips being at the same time pursed out and the 
air driven into the sac, while the lower iaw was a 
little protruded. It is this noise which M. Duvau- 
cel describes, as we suspect, when he states that the 
siamang rouses occasionally from its lethargy to 
utter a disagreeable cry approaching in sound to 
that of a turkeycock, and which he takes upon him- 
self to say expresses no sentiment and declares no 
wants. Mr. Bennett noticed tliat the sac was in- 
flated, not only during anger, but also when the 
animal was pleased, it is exclusively in Sumatra 
that the siamang is found: it is abundant in the 
forests, especially in the neighbourhood of Bencoo- 
len, which resound with the loud and discordant 
cries of the troops sheltered among the lofty 
branches. Duvaucel says that this species is slow, 
inanimate, and destitute of activity among the 
trees, and on the ground it is so overcome by fear 
as to be incapable of resistance ; that in captivity it 
exhibits no pleasing traits, being at once stupid, 
sluggish, and awkward, unsusceptible either of ieel- 
ings of gratefo) confidence or of revenge, and re- 
garding nothing with interest. On the contraiv, 
Sir T. S. Raffleih who kept several of these animals, 
describes the siamang as bold and powerfo), but 
easily domesticated, gentle, confident, and social, 
and unhappy if not in conma^ with those to whom 
it is attached. Nay, M. Duvaucel contradicts 
himself: first he says all its senses are dull and im- 
perfect, and then gives an account of its extreme 
vidlance and acuteness of hearing, and of the 
affection of the mothers for (heir young. If a young 
one be wounded, the mother, who carries it or fo^ 
lows it closely, remains with it, utters die most 
lamentable cries, and rushes upon the enemy with 
open mouth : but being unfitted for combat, knows 
neither how to deal nor shun a blow* It is, he 
adds, a curious and interesting spectacle, which a 
little precaution has sometimes enabled me to wit- 
ness, to see the females carry their young ones to 
the water, and there wash tneir faces, in spite of 
their childish outcries, bestowing a degree of time 
and care on their cleanliness, which, in many cases, 
the children of our own species might envy.^’ The 
Malays inlbrmed him that the young are carried 
respectively by those of their own sex; and also 
that the siamang iVequently falls a prey to the 
tiger, under tlie influence of that sort cl fascination 
which intense terror produces, and which the snake 
is said to exercise over birds and squirrels. 

Mr. G. Bennett’s account {* Wanderings,’ &c.) of 
the siamang which he kept for some time ^ives us 
a very favourable impression of it disposition and 
intelligence. The adroitness and rapidity of its 
movements, the variety of attitudes into which it 
threw itself, when climbing about the rigging of the 
vessel in which it was brought from Sin^pore, and 
the vigour and prehensile power of its limbs, indi- 
cated its adaptation to the branches of the forest* 
Its disposition was gentle, but animated and lively, 
and it delighted in playing frolics. With a little 
Papuan chud on board this siamang became very 
intimate ; they might often be seen sitting near the 
capstan, ihe animal with his long arm round her 
neck lovingly eating biscuit together. In his gam- 
bols with ilie child he would roll on deck with her, 
as if in mock combat, pushing with his feet (in 
which action he possessed great muscular power), 
his long arms entwined round her, and pretending 
to bite. With the monkeys on board he also seemed 
desirous of establishing amicable companionship, 
evidently wishing to join them in their gambols; but 
as they avoided his company, probaiily from fear, he 
revenged their unsociableness by leasing tijem, and 
pulling their tails at every opportunity, he recog- 
nised nis name, and would come to those he knew 
when called, and soon became a general favourite, 
for his livelixier was not accompanied by the love 


of mischief. Vet his temper wss irritable, and on 
being disappointed, or confined, he would throw him- 
self into fits of TBjge, screaming, rolling about, and 
dashing evei^hing aside within his reach: he 
would then rise, walk about in a hurried mannet, 
and repeat the scene ni before. With the cessation 
of his fit of anger, he did not abandon his purpose, 
and often gained his point by stratagem, when he 
found that violence was of no avail. 

When vessels were passed at sea, it was veiy 
amusing to see him take his position on the peak 
haulyaras, and there gaze on the departing ship till 
she was out of sight. After this he would descend, 
and resume his sports* One instance of his in- 
telligence is peculiarly interesting. Among vanous 
articles in Mr. Bennett's cabin, a piece oi soap 
greatly attracted his attention, and for the removal 
of this soap he had been once or twice scolded. 
One morning Mr. Bennett was writing, tlie siamang 
being present, in the cabin ; when casting his eyes 
towards the animal he observed him taking the 
soap. ** 1 watched him," says the narrator, *' with- 
out his perceiving that 1 did so ; he occasionally 
cast a fortive glance towards the place where 1 
sat. 1 pretended to write ; he, seeing roe busily 
engaged, took up the soap and moved away with ft 
in his paw. When he had walked half the length 
of the cabin, 1 spoke quietly, without frightening 
him. The instant he found 1 saw him, he walked 
back again, and deposited the soap nearly in the 
same place whence he had taken it: thusbi>traying, 
both by his fiivt and last actions, a consciousness of 
having done wrong." 

This animal died when nearing uur shores, to the 
regret of all the crew. 

136 .~Thb Wmitx-handxd Gibbon* 

{Hylobatefi Zar). To this species we refer both the 
Grand Gibbon and the Petit Gibbon of Buifon. It 
is the Simla longimana of Erxleben, and the Simia 
albimana of Vigors and Horsfield, the Pithecus 
T*ar of Geoffroy, and the Pithecus variegatus of 
GeoffVoy, Kuhl, and Desmarest. The fur is soft and 
woolly; the colour varies from dirty-brownish, or 
from yellowish-white, to deep iimbre brown or 
blackish brown, the crupper being paler ; the face 
is encircled by a band of white ; tlie hands and feet 
are white ; the first and second finger are some- 
times united at the base. 

The White-handed Gibbon is a native of Malacca 
and Siam; but of its peculiar habits nothing is 
ascertained. It is one of those species which has 
hitherto been in a state of confusion; but iVom 
which opportunities of examining numbers of speci- 
mens have enabled us* as we trust, to disentangle it. 

137*— *Thx SavxRY Gibbon, or Wouwou of 
Camper 

{llylobatet leucmw). This gibbon is a native of 
Java, where it was met with by M. Muller, who 
states that it is called there Oa-oa, from its ciy, 
whence also the name Wou-wou, which has been 
given to other species. The for is fine, long, close, 
and woolly ; the general colour is ashy-grey, some- 
times slightly tinged with brown, and paler on the 
lower part of the back ; the sides of the face are 
white ; tlie soles and palms are black. According 
to Muller, the tint or grey vanes in intensity, and 
sometimes has a brownish, sometimes a yellowish 
tone, the face being encircled with white or light 
grey. In aged animals the chest becomes of a 
blackish colour. 

It is to the celebrated anatomist Camper that we 
owe the recognition of the Silvery Gibbon or Wouwou 
as a distinct species* The specimen which he dis- 
sected was brought iVom one of the Moluccas: in 
these islands it is reported to ftequent the dense 
jungles of tall canes, amongst which it displays 
astonishing activity. Two or three living indivi- 
duals appear at different times to have existed in 
England. Of these one belonged to Lord Clive, 
ana is described by Pennant. It was good-tempered, 
lively, and frolicKsome. In 1828, a young male 
lived for a short time in ihe menagerie of the ZooL 
Sou* Lend. 

MONKEYS 

(Genus SmnopUheeui), The genus Semnopitheous 
was established by Fred. Cuvier, and anaumiy has 
confirmed ihe propriety of this genus, originally es- 
tablished upon external characters* 

The Generic Characters are as follow muzzle 
depressed ; head round ; superciliary ridge pro- 
minent, and with a row of long stiff hairs pro- 
jecting forwards and upwards; molars crowned with 
obtuse tubercles, the laet molar of the lower jaw 
with a fifth tubercle seated posteriorly; cheek- 
pouo' eH wanting; laiyngal sac large ; ischiatic cal- 
losities moderate ; body slender , limbs long and 
thin ; the thumb of the hand small, short, almost 
rudimentary ; stomach large and highly sacculated ; 
intestines long; tail long and slender for soft, flow* 
ing, and often gloesy. 
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Dental formula (figure 138) ; inoiiora, ^ ; oaninet, 




The inoison are small; the 


canines lar;re> broad, and compressed; the molars 
are bluntly tuberculaK* ; and as they wear down, the 
surface shows the enamel very distinct and deeply 
indented. The skull, as exemplified by that of 
S. Maunis (fif^ure 139), may be characterised as 
round, the orbits lar^e and squared, with an ab- 
ruptly prominent superciliary liclji^e, and wdth boldlv 
projecting;: mar^^ins; the interorbital space is broad, 
and the race depressed ; the lower jaw, however, is 
very deep, and the space for the masseter musele 
considerable ; the chin recedes obliquely. Tne 
hands of the Semnopitheci are remarkable for th'*ir 
eIon;;:ation and narrownew, and for the almost rudi- 
mentary condition of the tbnmli, uhleh cannot be 
brought into action as an aritn;'oni<it to the finiyers; 
the feet also are narrow and elorij^-ated, but the 
thumb is stout and well dcVf'biped* 

There are no cheek-pouches, as in the ordinary 
monkey R, but a la»;^c larynpil sac ex^endn over the 
whole of the throat, communicating^ with the laruix 
(windpipe) by means of a lar^e aperture. The 
Hfomncii is sacculated in an extraordinary manner, 
tile sacculi b* in;? in all probability preparatory re- 
ceptacles for the vegetable aliment, which under- 
goes digestion in an elongated pxloric portion. 

Cuvier calls the SomnopilhecI slow nionkevs; 
bui it IS onlv in a certain sense that they niciit the 
title The length and slenderness of the limbs and 
body detract, if not from their agilitv, at least in 
some degree from the abruptness of their move- 
ments, which have a more sweeping character than 
those of the Cercopithecl. Nevertheless, they leap 
snd hound among the branches of their native 
forests with great ease, and to vast distances, their 
iong tail acting as a director or balancer in 
motions. Less lively, less petulant, and, periinps 
less inquisitive than the Cercopitheci, they appear 
at times as if oppressed with melancholy, aixl in 
captivity, at least, sit In listless apathy, 'While 
young thev are very gentle; but when adult they 
become sullen, morose, and vindictive} and their 
long canines render them truly formidable. In their 
native regions thev associate in troops. In some 
parts of India, certain species, as the Entellus. are 
regarded as sacred, und tolerated notwithstanding 
tht'ir depredations. Many species attain to con- 
siderahle dimeiHions. 

The Semnofiitheci nrf» all natives of India and its 
klands, and the Malay reninsula. 

HO, 141.— Tub Kaiiau, or Phobosow Monkey 

(Se?nfiopfihect 4 H iarvatu/t). This species is the 
Guenon i longue riez of Ruffnn, the Nasalis larvatOs 
of Oeofifrov, and the Nasalii recurvus (young) of 
Vigors and Horsfield, TliU monkey is remarkable 
for the uncouth development of the nose, forming a 
Hort of proboscis capable of dilatation, with the 
nasal apertures underneath the bent^down apex, 
and divided from each other by a thin cartilage; 
along the upper surface of this singular organ runs 
a longitudinal depression, indicating the division be- 
tween the two canals. The ears, which are small, 
and the face, together with the palms, are of a 
leaden colour, wdth a slight tinge of yellow; the 
neck is short; the throat swollen from the enormous 
larjngsl sue. On the sides of the neck and shoui- 
doiw the hair is long, compari*d with that of the rest 
of the body. The top of the hea<l, the occiput, and 
the scapular portion f)f the back, are of a rich ebest- 
nut-brown ; tiie sides of the lace and a stripe over 
the shoulders are yellow; the general colour of 
the bodv is fine sandj-red. The crupper, the tail, 
the fore-arms, and legs arc cinereous ; tlu under 
parts are yellow; the tail is somewhat tufted at 
the tip a’ full beard in the male advances forward, 
and curls up under the chin, almost to tho long 
nose. In the young, regarded by some naturalists 
as a distinct species, the nosfe is somewhat recurved, 
and shorter than in the adult. That this distinction 
is not specific, as we ourselves formerly believed, 
we have fully satisfied ourselves by the examina- 
tion'^ of specimens in Paris. Figure 142 represents 
the face of the adult kahati ; 143, that of the young; 

144, the nose of the adult as seen from beneath; 

14o is the skull of the kahau; it.has all the charac- 
ters of a true Semnopithecus. 

The male kahau is remarkable for siec and 
•trength, and, from the magnitude pf the canines, 
must be a formidable animal. The female, how- 
ever, is considerably smaller, a circumstance noticed 
by Wiirmb, who says these monkeys associate in 
large troops ; their cry, which is deep-toned, resem- 
bles the word kahau. They assemble morning and 
evening, at the rising and setting of the sun, along 
the borders of risers, and are to he seen on the 
branches of lofty trees, where thev offi»r an agree- 
able spectacle, darting with great lapidity from one 
tree to another at the distance of fifteen or twenty 


(Semnopithicui imlalophM: Cimepf4y$f or Smpth^ 
of F, Cuvier, nut Hafiles). This slender and 
beautiful species is a native of Sumatra. The head 
is small; the fur is lotg, soft, falling, and glossy; 
the top of the head is ornamented wiA a long com- 
pressed crest. The general tint is a fine bright 
golden rust colour, pure and rich on the limbs, but 
slightly washed with a dusk;^ tint on the back ; the 
abdomen and inside of the limbs are paler than the 


feet I have not observed that they hold their 
nose while leaping, as the natives affirm, but I have 
seen that they then stretch out their paws in a re- 
markable manner. They are of different slses; 
some, indeed, are seen wnioh are not above a foot 
in height, hut which yet have young.** 

The kahau, as far as is known with certainty, is a 
native only of Borneo : perhaps it is to be fbund also 
in Sumatra. M. Oeoffroy states it to inhabit the 
Malay Peninsula, but we are not aware that it has 
ever been seen there. The adult male measures 
two feet in the length of the head and body, and 
two feet four inches in that of the tail. It has never 
been brought alive to Europe. 

140.— The Entklws, or Hoonuman 

{SemmpUhecua JUnteUtu), The Entellus I's a native 
of India and the adjacent islands. The general 
colour is stiAw yellow, more or less inclined to ashy 
grt'V; superciliary hairs black; hands and feet 
wra'ihed with black; face black. Length of head 
and body of adult male, two feet two inches; of tail, 
three feet one inch. The adults are paler than the 
young. 

Tne Entellus, or Hoonuman, is held sacred in some 
parts of India, hut not by the people of Mahratta, 
where it is called Makur. It occurs in large troops 
In the woods of the Western Ghauts. In Lower 
Bengal, where it mikes its appearance towards the 
latter end of winter (for it would seem that it 
migrates from the upper to the lower provinces, and 
vice vers& in this part of India), the pious Brahmins 
vcneiatfi it, aupply it with food, and zealously en. 
deavour to prevent its molestation by Europeans. 
According to Dr. Fi‘\ar and others, these monkeys, 
in Malalmr, lowanl Ceylon, and at the straits of 
Balagat, are dt^ified. At Dhuboy (see Forbf*s*8 
* Oriental MomoirK*) they are, if not worshipped, 
protected, from motives of humanity to the brute 
creation and a general belief in metempsychosis. 
According to the latter author there are as many 
monke}S as human inhabitants in Dhuboy, and the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses seem en- 
tirely appropriated to their accommodation* To 
Btran • they are unbearably annoying. 

1 1 uboy, if a man wish to revenge himself on 

his neighbour for any insult or injury, he takes the 
opportunity, just before the periodical rains (about 
the middle ot June) set in, and when the tiles have 
been adjusted to meet that season, of repairing to 
his neighbour’s roof, and scattering over tt a quan- 
tity of rice or other grain. Tiiis is soon discovered 
by tlie mtmkeys, who not only devour it, but pull up 
all the tiles in search of what has fallen through the 
crevices. At this critical juncture the rain com- 
mences ; no one can be found to re-set the tiles; 
the house is deluged, the furniture ruined, and the 
depositaries of grain, generally formed of unbaked 
ear^h, soaked through by the falling torrent. 

The celebrated banian-tree, on the banks of the 
Norbudduh, is tenanted by hosts of monkeys and 
myriads of snakes* The antics and gambols of the 
former are very amusing; if they ever suffer from 
the snakes, they repay the poor reptiles with interest. 
When they see one asleep, twined round a branch, 
they seize it by the neck, and, descending, run to the 
nearest stone, and on it commence to grind down 
the reptile’s I cad, frequently looking at it and 
grinning at their progress. When convinced that 
its fangs are destroyed, they toss it, writhing with 

S ain, to their youiig, and seem to rejoice in its 
estruction, * 

Oneo a friend of Mr, Forbes, on a shooting ex- 
cursion, killed a female monkey under this tree, 
and carried it to his tent, which was soon lurroundecl 
by forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great noise, 
and with menacing gestures advanced towards it. 

On pre^^enting his fowling-piece, they hesitated and 
appeared irresolute. But one, which from his age 
and station in the van appeared to be at the head 
of the troop, stood his ground chattering and me- 
nacing in a furious manner, nor could any efforts less 
cruel vhan firing drive him off. He at length 
approached the tent door, and by every token of 
grief and supplication seemed to beg tho body of 
the dtfceased, which was then given to him ; with 
every token of sorrow he took it up in his arms, 
embraced it with conjugal affection, and carried it off 
to hin expecting comrades. The artless behaviour 
of this poor animal wrought so powerfully on the 
sportsmen, that they resolved never to level a gun 
again at one of the monkey race. 

U7.— Thk Black-ckested Monkry 


other pelts. ^The omt Is 
tinge, pessing into blgdt 






blMkisfc OMr the egiol |nM|| 

the templet, end turning up over ewni eer esei||i| 
into the colour of the erect The ekln of the Ikee^ 
dusky-bluish ; the nelms, soles, end nails ere bkoL 
Length of head ana body, 1 foot 8 inches ; of tail, fi 
feet 8 inches. 

This species has not, as far as we know, been 
brought alive to Europe. It is said to he extremely 
active, and to tenant the remote parts of the forest ; 
but of its exclusive habits nothing is known. 

146.'--Thb Budeno 

(Smnopithaeua Maurm), The Budeng Is a native 
of Java; the general colour is Mack; the fur 
IS long and silky; the hairs, diverging from the 
crown of the head, conceal the ears. The young 
after birth are of a pale reddish-yelJow ; first a grey 
discoloration appears on the hands; then this begins 
gradually to spread, extending to the shoulders and 
sides; as it spreads it becomes darker, and at last 
passes into black. ’J'he budeng, according to Dr* 
Horsfield, is grave, sullen, and morose ; it is abun- 
dant in the extensive forests of Java, where it assn, 
dates in large troops, often of more than fiO indi- 
viduals. On the approach of man they set up loud 
screams, and so violent and incessant are their mo- 
tions, that decayed branches are often detached and 
precipitated on the spectators. The natives chase 
them for the sake of their fur, which U jet black, silky, 
and employed in riding equipages and military 
coralions. They are seldom kept alive, from the 
sullenness of their temper, which renders them any- 
thing but agreeable. While young they feed on 
the lender'leaves of plants and trees ; but when adult, 
on wild fruits of every description. 

Genus Colobus, — The monkeys of this genus are 
restricted exclusively to Africa ; in all respects they 
resemble the Semnopitheci, but the thumb which in 
the latter is small, is in these wanting nr reduced to 
a mere nailless tubercle. What the Semnopitheci 
are in India, the Colobi are in Africa. Till lately 
only two species^ were known ; but the list now con- 
tains ten accredited species, to which others will no 
doubt be added as we extend our researches in 
Western Africa, along the borders of the Gambia, 
and the island of Fernando Po* 

149.— The WlUTE-THIQHBD COLODUS 

{Colohua leuconinruB^ Ogllby). This beautiful mon 
key is a native of the bunks of the Gambia. The 
fur is long, fine, silky, and shining; the general 
colour is black; a white frontal band spreads from 
the forehead over the whiskers on the sides of the 
face, and passing down occupies the throat, so that 
tfie face is surrounded with white, which is narrow- 
est on the forehead. The hairs covering the thighs 
externally are white, more or less mixed with black, 
and gracfually merging into the general hue. The 
tail is long and of a snowy white. 

The 'White-thighed Colobus has never been ob- 
served by European travellers in ite native forests; 
the skins, mostly imperfect and wanting the head, are 
brought down by the negroes from the interior for 
the purposes of barter. Nothing respecting its habits 
lias been ascertained* 


130.— TEMlilNCK’B COLODUS 

(Colfthua Temmtnckii^ Kuhl, *Beitr.,’ 1820)* The 
top of the head is black, as is also the occiput, 
which latter is slifjhtly sprinkled with rufous; the 
back and the outside of the humerus and of th< 
thighs are of a sooty black, with a tinge of slate 
blue. Tho sides of the face, the chest, the sides 
of the humerus, and the whole of the fore-arms 
are of a rufous colour, which becomes deeper and 
brighter on tho hands; the anterior part of the 
thighs, the knees, and the legs are also rufous, the 
feet being of a deeper hue; the throat, togethei 
with a line along the chest and abdomen, are of a 
sandy-yellow; the middle of the chest and of the 
abdomen is abruptly of a dirty yellowish-white, varying 
to while ; the tail at the base is black, with rulouH 
hairs intermixed ; it then assumes a chestnut red or 
rufous colour, becoming again darker at the extre- 
mity; an obscure dusky line runs along the whole 
of its upper surface. The naked skin of the face is 
brown, with a tinge of red purple; the palms am. 
soles are of a purplish black. It was on a very 
nale-coloured and aged female of this species in the 
Museum of the Zoological Society. Lontfon (26, Cuu, 

< Mamm.,* 1838), brought from the river Gambia, 
that Mr. Ogilby founded his Colobus fuliginoiua, 
afterwards termed by him C. rufo-fuliginus* 

The original of Kuhl's description waa formerh 
in Bulloclcs museum, but is at present in that m 
Leyden. With respect to the native country of thb 
species, it la now asceruined to be Gambia. Lengtl 
of head and body, 2 feet 2 inches; of tail, 2 feet 
6 mohea. Nothing relative to the habits and manners 
of this s|>ecii^ as it exisU in ita native forMta, hat 
been collected. 
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iCMm p c fy otmo Q . JW toi omx f Mm^i Pen* 
ti«ilt j €Hmm h Omail, Bufllbn. The Ful^maaed 
Calobne U » native of the foreeUof Siena Leone : at 
m nailed by the nativee * the king of the monkeys/ on 
acconnt ot' the beauty of its colours, and the oomat/, 
which represents a sort of diadem. Its fur is in high 
estimation, and applied to different ornamental pur- 
poses. The head and upper part of the body are 
covered with long hairs tailing over the head and 
shoulders, forming a sort of niane-iike hood and 
pelerine, whence the name given to it by Buffon. 
rennant*s title is in allusion to the full-bottomed 
periwig worn in his day. These long hairs are 
mingled yellow and black; the face is brown; the 
body covered with short jet-black hair ; the tail is 
snowy-white and tufted. 

152 .— The Guerbza 

(Colobus Gvereza). General colour black; sides of 
the body and top of the loins ornamented with long 
pendent white hairs, forming a fringe-Iike mantle; 
face encircled by white ; tail ending in a white tuft. 
Native country, South and West Abyssinia. 

The Guereza, which is the Abyssinian name of this 
species, lives, according to Huppell, in small fami- 
lies, tenanting the lofty trees in the neighbourhood 
of running waters. It is active and lively, and at 
the same time gentle and inoffensive. Its food 
consists of wild fruits, grain, and insects. It is only 
found in the provinces of Godjam,Kulla, and Damot, 
more especially in the latter, where it is hunted by 
the natives, who consider it a maik of distinction to 
possess a buckler covered with its skin, the part 
used being that covered with the long flowing white 
hairs. Ludolph (in the * Hist, ^thiop./ lib. i.) has 
made express allusion to this animal, out he figures 
a different species under its name. 

Qbu\x% Cercopithecus, In this genus are compre- 
hended the oidinary long-tailed monkeys or due- 
nons of Africa. The muzzle is moderately pro- 
minent ; the facial angle 45^^ to 50° ; the head is 
round; the superciliary ridge moderate; the molar 
teeth are crowned with acute tubercles; the last 
molar of the lower jaw with only 4 tubercles: there 
are ample cheek-pouches ; the laryngal sac is vari- 
able; ischmtic callosities moderate ; general con- 
tour light, but vigorous; limbs muscular; stomach 
simple ; tail long ; the hairs composing the fur 
annulated. 

The Cercopitheci are all restricted to the African 
continent, but one species only, the Vervet (C.pygery- 
tlirus; and one species of Baboon, the Ctiacroa), in- 
habits Afiica south of the tropic of Capricorn; and 
one species, the White-throated Monkey, C. albo- 
gularis. is a native of Madagascar. These animals 
are arboreal in their habits; they tenant the wild 
forests that skirt the rivers, and associate in troops, 
being gregarious in their habits. Their actions are ' 
full of energy; their disposition is restless, petulant, 
and inquisitive. Diinng infancy they are gentle, 
but as age advances they become irascible and mali- 
cious. Their displeasure is expressed by grinning 
and chattering; and though they seldom venture to 
make a decided attack, yet collected in troops in 
their native woods, they endeavour to harass and 
annoy intruders within their territorial domains, and 
are not to be repelled without difficulty. Their diet 
is almost exoiiuively frugivorous, and they often ' 
commit great havoc in the fields of grain adjacent * 
to the wooded districts; and that, not only by what 
they devour on the spot, hut also by what they ' 
carry awa^ in their cheek* pouches, which extend 
below the* angle of the lower jaw, and wliicti, when 
an opportunity occurs, they cram with food to be 
eaten at leisure. In these Guenons the thumb of the 
fore-liands is more developed than in the Semnopi- 
theci, and the hands themselves are shorter, and 
have better pretensions to the title than llie long 
slender graspers of their Asiatic relatives. The 

Dental formula is as follows:— incisors - 7 , canines 

4 

molars ■■ 32. Of these the canines (see 

figure 153) are very large, compressed, with a sharp 
cutting edge posterioily. 

154 .— The Mona 

{CercwUhecuM Mma). La Mone of Bufton; the 
Varied Ape of Pennant. The hairs annulated with 
grey, yellow, and black, or with red and black, pro- 
ducing the various tints of the fur* Head of yel- 
lowish-olive colour ; a black frontal stripe above the 
eyebrows is surmounted by another of a whitish tint, 
more conspicuous in some individuals than in others ; 
back chestnut-brown; haunches and limbs 'exter- 
nally dusky black ; tail black, with a white spot on 
each side of its origin on the crupper: under parts and 
inside of limbs white ; whiskers very full, of a yel- 
lowish-tint, slightly washed with black; skin of orbits 
atkl cheeks bluish-purple ; lips fiesh-coloured ; ears 
and head of a livid fiesh-colour ; length of head and 
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body 1 foot 8^ inebes; tail 1 Jbot 11 inchee. The 
Mona is a native df Western Africa (Guinea), but of 
its manners in a state of natbre little la known. It 
bears our climate better than most of its congeners : 
we have observed many adults in captivity, and 
always found them savage and irritable. 

The term Mone, or Mona, is of Arabic origin, and 
is the Moorish name for all long-tailed monkeys in- 
discriminately. From Northern Africa the term 
assed into Spain, Portugal, and Provence ; nor 
us it stopped here: it is evidently the root of onr 
word Monkey, which has exactly the same meaning, 
but which has been supposed to be a corruption of 
the word monikin^ or nmnikin. To say no more, it 
seems going out of the way to seek in our own 
language for the name of a foreign animal, with 
which our Saxon forefathers, and indeed ourselves, 
till at a comparative late era, wete unaeqnHinted, 
and which, when imported, was so with the name 
also, by which it was known to the people from 
whom It was originally obtained. 

155, 156 *— The Green Monkey 

(CercopUhemm Sab€nu), The 8t. Jago monkey of 
Edwards; Le Callitriche of Button; Cere* viridis 
of Hermann. The general colour of the upper parts 
is olive-green, the hairs being annulated with black 
and yellow ; on the outer side of the limbs a greyish 
tint prevails; the hands and feet ai'e grey; the 
undersurface of the body and inside of the limbs 

1 are white with a faint tinge of yellow. The haiis on 
the side of the face are lull and long, and directed 
up towards the ears, spreading in the manner of a 
frill ; their colour, with that of the hairs of the 
throat, is bright but delicate yellow. Ttie tail is 
olive-green above* passing into yellow at the tip; 
tile face, ears, and palms are black. 

The Green Monkey is a native of Senegal and the 
Cape de Verd Islanda It U most probable that this 
is the species to which Adanson refers, under the 
name of Singe veite, as being abundant in the woods 
of Podor along the Niger; and of which he 
killed tweniy-three in less than an hour, and in the 
space of twenty fathoms, without one of them hav- 
ing uttered a single cry, although they collected 
several times, knitting their brows, gnashing their 
teeth,. and making demonstrations of an intended 
attack. (* Voy. au Senegal,* by M* Adanson, 1757.) 

In captivity the gieen monkey is alert, active, and 
intelligent, but spiteful and malicious, F. Cuvier, 
however, descnbes an adult which was good-tem- 
pered, gentle, and familiar, and expressed pleasure 
on being caressed : such exceptions are rare. 

] 57*— The Diana Monket 

( Cercopithfcus Diana), Le Uoloway ou Palatine of 
Hutton ; the Palatine and Spotted Monkey of Pen- 
nant and Shaw. The top of the head, the back of 
the neck, the shoulders, sides, and middle of the 
body are of a deep grizzled ashy grey; the hairs 
being annulated with white and black, and white at 
the lips. This grey tint darkens into black on the 
hands; the tail is grev, becoming black at tlie ex- 
tremity ; a crehcent-hfmped line of long white liairs 
(surmounting a band of dusky black), and resem- 
bling Dian’s silver bow% has suggested the animal’s 
name. The sides of the lace are covered with 
long bushy white hairs, which merge on the chin 
into a long, thin, flat, and pointed heard. The 
front of the neck and the anterior part of the hume- 
rus are while ; the latter with an abrupt hue of dc- 
markation. 

On the middle of the back commences a mark of 
deep chestnut, which gradually widens as it de- 
scends to the root of the tail, forming an elongated 
triangle with the base on the crupper, A line of 
white beginning at the root of the tail runs ob- 
liquely along the outer side of each thigh to the 
knee; the lower part of the abdomen and the 
inner side of the thighs are abruptly of an oiange- 
yellow, orange -red, or blight rust colour* The face 
IS long and tiianguliir, and, together with the ears, 
intensely black* Length of Head and body about 

2 feet; of tail about 2 feet 4 inches. 'I'liis richlj- 
coloiired monkey is a native of Guinea, Congo, and 
Fernando Po. ‘ tt is very rarely brought alive to 
Eurojie ; nor indeed are its skir.s common in collec- 
tions. We have observed only one speeimen in the 
Pans Museum, from the Gokf Coast. Three speci- 
mens are in the collection of the Zoobgical Society, 
London. Of these, one died some yeare since in the 
menagerie of the Society: the other two w’ere 
brought from Fernando Po. 01 the habits of the 
Diana in its own forests we know nothing. While 
young in capti\ity it is gentle, active, familiar, and 
very playful : its frontal crest, and beard of formal 
cut,” give a singular aspect to its phv'^iogr oniy. 
The latter it has been observed to be solicitous in 
keeping neat and clean, holding U hack when about 
to drink, lest it should dip into the fluid. Consider- 
ing«the range of country thiough which this species 
is spread, the scarcity of this monkey in the menu< 
geries and collections of Euiope is rather surprising* 


I6S.— The Lesser White-nosed Monkey 

(Cerccpiihecui PHawiMia). Bkmc^ee of AUa- 
roand ; Aicagne of F. Cuvier and Audebert, 

There are two distinct species of White-nosed 
monkey, both natives of the forests of Guinea ; 01 
these one is the Hocheur of Audebert, Che Winking 
monkey of Pennant, the Cercopithecus nictitans of 
GeottVoy* The general colour of the Hocheur is 
black, freckled with white; the limbs are black; 
the whiskers, of the general colour, are ample ; the 
chin is beardless ; the nose, which is broad and ele- 
vated, is white from between ne eyes to the nos- 
trils. 

The Lr*s8er White-nosed Monkey, or Blanc-nez (see 
Fig. 158), has only the lower half of the nose white, 
but this colour extends to the adjkcent pait of the 
upper lip ; the face is covered with shoit black 
hairs, those on the cheek-bone having a fulvous 
tinge ; the whiskers and beard are white, as also the 
throat, chesty and abdomen. A streak of black 
hair runs from the face below the ear, and loses 
Itself on the top of the shoulder ; and between this 
black line and the haiis of the head a eons))icuous 
streak of white runs below the eaiu. The general 
colour of the back and head is leddish olive-brown; 
the hairs being ranged with fulvous and black. A 
band across the forehead above the eyes, and a band 
traversing the top of the head from ear to ear, aie 
black ; a grey tint prevails on the limbs, deepening 
to dusky black on the hands and feet. ’J'ail dusky 
grey above, white beneatli. Length of head and 
body, about 1 foot 4 or 5 inches; of the tail, 1 loot 
9 or 10 inches* 

This species is common in Guinea, and is fre- 
quently brought to Kuropo, but docs not well en- 
dure our uncongenial climate. It is gentle, grace 
fill, and intelligent, hut not without a mixture cd' 
the caprice and petulance of its race. The light- 
ness and agility of its actions* its playfulness and 
beauty, certainly render it very attractive ; but it 
dislikes to be taken hold of or interfered with: so 
that though as docile as most monkeys, it becomes 
familiar only to a certain extent. A Blanc-nez in 
the possesMon of AllamanU, though usually good- 
tempered and sportive, became angry if interrupt eu 
wliile leeding, and also when mockery was made of 
it. We have observed a sensitiveness to ridicule 
or mockery in other species, and a strong desire 1c 
resent the insult, winch is evidently felt. 

159. — The Coixarkd Wiiite-kyelid Monkky 

(jEthiops toTfjnaiufti). Cercocelws Geolf. ; 

Cervopithecue Kuhl. In Martin's ‘Natu- 

ral History of Quadrupeds,' p. 508 a subgenus 
termed j^thiops is there proposed for two, if nc»t 
three closely-allied species (the White-eyelid 
Monkeys), which difter on tangible grounds from the 
Cercopitheci, namely, in the piesence of a fifth tu- 
bcMcle on the last molar of the lower jaw the mag- 
nitude of the upper middle iucisois; and the haim 
being destitute of annulations. For these monkeys, 
with other Guenons by no means closely allied to 
Itiern, GeoftVoy proposed his gnuus CtMcocebiis— a 
genus, the indeterminate characters of which, ironi 
the incongruity of the species thus brouirfit togetlier, 
was perceived by Desniarest, wlio, unwilling to sink 
it, endeavoured to reform it by the removal of some 
species and the addition of others: so that the 
genus as instituted by the one naturalist, and that 
reriiodcllecl by the other, were two different assem- 
blages; and the characieis of both equally vague 
and indefinite* It theiefore seems best to sink the 
genus altogether, and place the W'hite'eyelid Mon- 
keys ill a' sepaiatc subgenus, to which the title 
.^thiops has beem already applied. 

Thu Collared White-eyelid Monkey (the Manga- 
bey it (Jollier of Buttbn and F. (Juvier), like the 
St»oly Wlute-cyelid Monkey, is a native of We.sfern 
Afiica. The gimerai colour is fuliginous or sooty* 
black, passing into black on the limbs and hands. 
1'he top of the head is chest niit-eoloured ; the whis- 
kers, throat, and collar round the neck are white. 
The upper eyelids are conspicuously dead-white. 

'rile native habits of tliis monkey are not known : 
in cHptivity it is gentle, active, and familiar, and 
testifies by a sort of jabber and giin its recognition 
of those tor whom it has a partiality* We have ob- 
served many individuals, and have found them to 
be among the must diverting of their race. They 
would play a number of amusing tricks in order* to 
attract the attention of bystanders, and gain a share 
of the nuts and biscuits they saw dealt out to their 
companions ; and they testified their gratitude by 
a quick vibratoiy movement of the lips, producing 
a jablHMing noise. When oftended, their ill-temper 
was tiansient, and they soon became reconciled to 
the ulijfct of their anger. In their gambols with 
otlv’i* monkeys they were irtvariably good-natured. 

Geuus Macacua, The ilistinciions between the 
genus Macacus and Cerconith^cus, though in some 
points detinite* are in others rather variations in 

• Sc« ‘Praetidliip of Zoological Soeiety, London,’ 1SS8 p* 111, 
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deforce than anything positive. In the Macaqu^i 
or Macaoi, the body is stouter, the head larger in 
proportion, the limbs more muscular, attd the tail 
shorter than in the Guenons. The muzzle is heavy ; 
the forehead is flattened behind a bold superciliary 
ridj^e; the calloMties are Urj|^e, and mostly sur- 
rounded by a naked space of skin. Ttiere are ample 
cheek. poucheb, and Cuvier states tlmt a laryngal 
sac is always present. The last molar of the lower 
jaw lias a fil>h tubercle, and the molars are broad 
(see Kii(. lOU). The tail is variable : in some it isof 
considerable length, and in these the pfeneral form 
approaches to that of the Guenons. In others again 
It \!i short and slender ; and in others it is reduced to 
a mere tubercle. The ears are angular. The Ma- j 
caci are all natives of A^ia, Like the Guenons, I 
which they seem to represent, the long-tailed species > 
tenant the forest in troops, and aie remarkable for ] 
activity and impudence. Kmboldened by tolerance, 
they become in many places very audacious, pil- 
laemg the garden and fieKIs of grain, and their 
rapacity is seconded by address and cunning* 

161 .— The Toque, or Radiated Macaque 

(Macaciis radium), Tliis species is the Bonnet 
Chinois of Buft’on ; the Simla Sinicaof Gnielim ; the 
Toque of F, Cuvier. 

The forehead is abruptly depressed behind the 
superciliary rulge, which is very bold ; the skin of 
the forehead is transversely wrinkled, and covered* 
with short hairs, diverging laterally on each side 
from the middle ioiigitiidinal line. 'Tiiese hairs are 
continued round the temples, following the projec- 
tion of the superciliary ridge, and occupying the 
space before the ears. A circular cap of rat her long 
hair radiating ftom the centre is seated flat on the 
crown. The' muzzle is prominent, and the physiog- 
nomy malicious ; the form in robust ; the tail long. 
The general colour is greenish olive-grey, the hairs 
being annulated with dusky-black and pale yellow ; 
the under surface is asby-white ; the cars are large 
and flesh-coloured, with straggling long grey hairs. 
The limbs are of a paler tint than the back. The 
sides of the face and throat are thinly clad with 
greyish hairs; the naked skin of the face is of a 
tanned flesh-colour. 

The Toque is one of the commonest of the Ma- 
caques in our menageries, and appears to be widely 
diatnbuted throughout India. It is found in Mala- 
bar. It inhabits tlie Western Ghauts, where it is 
called Waanur by the Mahrattas: it is abundant in 
Madras, and even in the southern regions of Nepal. 

In the Mahratta country portions of the mighty 
forest are, as Mr, Elliot states, lell untouched by the 
axe or knife, forming an impervious shade for the 
growth of the black pepper, cardamom, and mari- 
paiin (Caryota Urens). These pai^s, called kans, 
are the favourite resort of wild animals: here the 
Kntcllus abounds, and its loud and piercing cries 
msy be frequently heard sounding through the dense 
foli'age: the radiated Macaque, also, which is com- 
mon over the whole country, may be seen in troops, 
tenanting the wildest jungles, it is not, however, 
confined to these woodland recesses : it lives, as if 
at home, in the most populous towns, wheie it 
canies oH' fruit and grain wiili the greatest coolness 
and address, and commits incessant petty depreda- 
tions. The examples of this species which w'e have 
seen in captivity, have been all remarkable fur intel- 
ligence and activity, and equally so for petulance 
when young, and irascibility — even feiociiy — when 
ailult. We have seen them display every murk of 
rage against persons who did nut ajipear to give any 
definite offence. Numbers of these animals are 
kept in the Hindoo temples, where they are exceed- 
ingly jealous uf intruders of any other species, which 
they drive forth from their asylum witli llie utmost 
hostility, a circumstance witnessed by M. de Mai- 
sonpi6 in the enclosures of the pagodas of Cherinan. 

]G<2.— The Bhuhpbb, or Uiiksus 

( Macacu$ Mem), This is the Pat as u qiiene courte 
of lJutfon ; llie Maimon, or Rhesus, of F. Cuvier. 

'fhe genera! colour of the fur is oliv .-green, with 
a wash of brown on the back ; the crupper and 
thiglis externally orange-red ; the face orange- 
red ; the caliohities and naked skin around intense 
red. The tail short. The skin of the throat and 
abdomen is loose, and usually hanf!;s in folds. 
The Hhuuder is a native of India, and is very abun- 
dant on the banks of the Ganges, being greatly 
reverenced by tlie Hindoos. It swarms not only In 
the woods, but lu towns and villages, tenanting the 
tops of the iiousHs. It would appear from the account 
of Mr. Joliiison, m his ‘ Indian Field Spoils,’ that in 
some places ample provision is made for the suppoit 
of these auimals. At Bindraburi, a town near the 
holy city of Muttra, more tlian a hundred gardens 
are cultivated, and all kinds of fruit grown, at the | 
expense of pious and wealthy natives, ibr tlieir 
supply* Not content with remaining outside the 
houses, they boldly invade the ooms and steal 
everything that tempts them, such as bread, sugar« 
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fruit, &c., ransacking every place in their search. 
To injure one is not only to bring down the ven- 
geance of the whole host, but, what is more, of 
the besotted natives, as was experienced by two 
young officers who imprudently fired while on a 
sporting excursion at one of these monkeys. They 
were mounted on an elephant, and no sooner 
was the profane assault committed than the in- 
hahitants of Bindrabun rose incensed to the 
highest degree; they pelted the gentlemen and the 
elephant with bricks and stones, and drove them 
into the river; the two officers and the driver were 
drowned ; but the elephant landed about six miles 
iuwtfi* down tile river, and was saved. In the dis- 
trict of CJooch lialiara large tract of country is con- 
sidered by the natives as in part the property of 
these monkeys; and therefore, when they cut the 
grain, they leave a tenth part piled in heaps for 
these creatures, which come down from the liills and 
carry of!' their allotted tithes. 

In captivity the Rhesus, or Bhunder, displays 
cunning and sagacity ; hut is at the same time ob- 
stinate, savage, and irascible. 

163, 164.— The Wanderoo 

(Macacus Sifenvi), Ouanderou and Lowando, Buf- 
fuu ; Lion-tailed Baboon, Pennant and Shaw, 

The general colour of this species is black; the 
tail is of moderate length and tullcd at the tip ; the 
face is encircled by a mane of long hairs of a 
whiti.sh or light a^h colour, sometimes pure white; 
the face is black ; the callosities flesh-coloured. 

This large and powerful Macaque is a native of 
Malabar and Ceylon. Knox, in his historical rela- 
tion of Ceylon, evidently describes this animal. 
They are, he says, ** as large as our English spaniel 
dogs, of a darkish grey colour, with black faces, and 
great white beards from ear to ear, which make 
them show just like old men. They do but little 
mischief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves 
and buds of trees ; hut when they are caught they 
will eat anything. This sort they call in their lan- 
guage Wanderows.*’ 

In t.!;tivity, judging from the specimens wc 
hav M the V^andetoo is surly and unsocial, and 
dhposed to tyrannise over the other inmates of its 
compartment. Of its manners in a state of nature 
we have no detailed account. 

Genus Oynocephalus. In the massive Baboons 
composing this genus we find the characters of the 
Macaques exaggerated, so to speak, to their ultima- 
tum, and consequently impressing us with an idea 
of degradation in the scale; we recognise an ap- 
proach in form and aspect to the Carnivora, and on 
reflection appreciate the distance to which we have 
receded from the Chimpanzee. 

Of large stature and prodigious force, the Baboons, 
though never voluntarily assuming an erect atti- 
tude, an to a great degree terrestrial, inhabiting 
rocky und mountain districts, rather than forests 
and woodlands. 'Lbe head is heavy, not from cra- 
nial development, but from that of the face, which 
is prolonged and thick, resembling that uf a mastiff, 
the muzzle being truncated, and the nostrils at its 
extremity. 

The maxillary tmnes are more or less swollen, 
and tlie s iperc tiary ridge beetles over the scowling 
eyes, giving an expression of brutal and revolting 
ferocity. 

The neck and shoulders are voluminous ; the 
chest is deep, and the great power and equal pio- 
portions of the limbs are favourable for quadrupedal 
movements. They climb trees with facility, but 
prefer craggy rocks and precipices, among which 
they dwell in securityr. In temper they are morose 
and during, and their physical powers render them 
formidahle. It is only during youth that they are 
tractable. They congregate in troop.^ and are bold 
and skilful in their predatory excursions. 

To bulbous roots, berries, and grain, the Baboons 
add eggs, scorpions, and inMCcts, as their diet ; nor is 
it quite clear that they a^'e not carnivorous as well 
as heibivorous. In doncstication they relish cooked 
meat, and even devour raw flesh with avidity. They 
do not airivc at maturity till tlie seventh or eighth 
year of their age. 

All the Baboons are African : one indeed, the 
Hamadryas, is found in the mountain districts of 
Arabia, as well as in those of Abyssinia, and was 
well known to the Egyptians. 

16fi, 166, 167 .— The Chacma 

(Cynocephalui porcarm). The Singe Noir of Le 
Vail hint ; the Chor.k-Kama of Kolbe ; Papio Coma- 
tuK, Gcoifroy. About the shoulders and neck the 
hairs arc lung and mane-like ; the general colour is 
grizzled dubky black, wdh a tinge cf olive-green ; 
the face is black, with a hue of violet; the upper 
eyelids arc white ; the tail descends to the hock- 
joint, and is carried arched yet drooping down, as 
in Figs. 166 and 167. The male attains the size 
of a large mastiff, and is very formidable. Length 
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of ftdult nearly 3 feet, exolutiv* of tlM tiU, whioh 
measures about 27 inches. 

The term Chaoma is a corroption of the Hottentot 
name Tchacamma for this si^oiot, which inhabits 
the rocky mountains throughout the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where, in the remoter districts, 
it is very abundant, and well known to the farmers 
from the depredations it commits in their cultivated 
enclosures. In its mountain fastnesses it is safe 
from pursuit, and troops may be frequently seen on 
the overhanging rocks gazing at the traveller as he 
traverses the mountain passes. 

A n old male Chacma is more than a match for 
two large dogs ; and the boors of the interior will 
rather venture their hounds upon a lion or panther 
than one of these animals. Yet to no animal do the 
dogs show a more inveterate hostility. Burchell 
states that on one occasion a small company of 
them, being chased by his dogs, suddenly turned 
upon their canine foes and defended themselves 
most effectually. They killed one dog on the spot 
by biting it through the great blood-vessels of the 
neck, and disabled another by laying bare its ribs. 
Even the leopard, hymna, or wild-dog is sometimes 
mastered by a troop, though the former, ^surprising 
individuals, destroys numbers. 

The devotion of the females to theiryoung is very 
great, and in their defence they are ready to brave 
every danger. 

The food of the Chacma consists in a great mea- 
sure of bulbous roots, particularly of tlie Babiana; 
and it is customary for the troops to descend from 
the precipices into the secluded valleys of rich allu- 
vial soil where these plants luxuriate. When sud- 
denly surprised, the cry of alarm is raised, and the 
troop ascend tlie rocky cliffs, often several hundred 
feet in perpendicular height, with surprising agility, 
the young clinging to their mothers, and the old 
males bringing up the rear. Besides bulbs and 
grain, they are fond of eggs, and greedily devour 
scorpions, which they seize, nipping off the sting 
with so rapid an action as to prevent the hands 
from being wounded. In captivity, while young, 
the Chacma is good-tempered and frolicsome, but 
as age advances it becomes savage and dangerous. 

168 .— The Mandrill 

( Cynocephalm Mormon), Le Cboras, Buffon ; Man- 
tegar, Bradley ; Great Baboon, Pennant ; Variegated 
Baboon, Lev. Mii«, ; Ribbed-nosed Baboon, Pen- 
nant ; Simia Mormon and Maimon, Linn. 

Adult male. Genera] colour olive-brown, pass- 
ing into whitish in the under ]*arts ; a golden-yellow 
beard hangs from tlie chin ; the hair of the forehead 
and temples converges to a peak ; skin round the 
callosities red. The nostrils have a broad rim around 
them, at tlie extremity of the muzzle ; the tail is 
short, and nearly hid by the fur, TJie cheek* bones 
are enormously swollen, rising like two ridges, and 
the skin is obliquely marked witti deep furrows ; 
its colour is a fine blue, with a tinge of scarlet in 
the furrows ; a streak of brilliant Vermillion, com- 
mencing on the beetlin;; superciliary ridge, runs 
down the nose, and is diffused over the muzzle. 
Kars, palms, and soles violet black. In the female 
the cheeks are less swollen, and the scarlet is paio 
or wanting. In the young the cheeks are little if at 
all swollen, the furrows barely discernible, and the 
colour black. It is not until the fourth or fifth 
year, when the second dentition is fully complete, 
that the characters of maturity are assumed ; and to 
this point there is a gradual progress, the bones of 
the face developing, the colour of the skin chang- 
ing, the muzzle becoming broader and thicker, and 
the furrows more marked. 

This massive, powtMfui, and ferocious baboon is 
of huge size, and very dangerous. It is a native of 
Guinea and other parts of western Africa, where it 
is greatly dreaded by the natives, who assert that it 
frequently attempts to carry off women into the 
deep forests where it resides, and occasionally suc- 
ceeds. However this may be, certain it is that in 
captivity the appearance of a female will excite in 
the mandrill unequivocal manifestations of brute 
passion, and any attention to her the most furious 
jealousy. 

In its native forests the mandrill associates in 
large troops, wiiich are more than a match for the 
fiercest beasts of prey, and often make incursions 
into villages and cultivated fields, which they plun- 
der with impunity. In their movements on the 
ground they are quadrupedal ; but their activity is 
very great, and they leap and climb with the 'ut- 
most facility. Their voice is deep and guttural, 
consisting. of hoarse, abrupt tones, indicative of fury 
or malice. That the species is abundant in western 
Africa is proved by the numbers of young indivi- 
duals brought fi'om time to time to Europe ; tliese 
however very rarely attain to maturity, the period of 
dentition, which is accompanied by such marked 
changes, being peculiarly critical, in captivity this 
baboon is ferocious and malevolent ; one in the pos- 
session of Mr, WombwelJ killed a monkey, a bei^lct 
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md a Javatparrow, which by accident came within 
hk reach. 4 iplendid ipeoimen died some years 
a^o in Mr. Crosses menagerie. He was accustomed 
to smoke, and to drink porter, which latter he quaffed 
with an amusing air of gravity, holding the mug 
kHh great address while seated in his arm-chair. 
His temper was violent in the extreme, and the 
slightest offence roused him to fury : his appearance 
was then terrible, and well oaloulated to alarm the 
boldest ; nor could any man, without weapons, have 
had any chance in a contest* 

160.— The Dull 

{Oynocephaahu kueophus). The Drill is a native 
of Guinea. The head is large; the muzzle thick, 
with elevated maxillary protnbemnces, which, how- 
ever, are not furrowed. The general contour is 
robust. The tail is very short, and carried erect. 
The genera) colour is greenish olive above, ashy 
white beneath ; the beard is short and orange- 
coloured ; the face and ears are dossy black; the 
palms copper-coloured. The female is smaller, with 
a shorter muzzle and paler tint of colouring. The 
young males resemble the female till their second 
dentition is complete. It would appear that the 
Wood Baboon, the Cinereous Baboon, and the Yel- 
iow Baboon of Pennant, are the young of the Drill 
at different stages of growth. 

The Drill approaches the Mandrill in size ; and 
though gentle when young, becomes when adult as 
sullen and ferocious as that animal. Adults are, how- 
ever, rare in menageries, the acquisition of the per- 
manent teeth being critical : but young specimens 
are far from uncommon. These have often been 1 
confounded with the young of the Mandrill ; indeed, 
it is to Frederic (Javier that we owe the recogni- 
tion of the Drill as a distinct ^ecies, for the con- 
fused descriptions of Pennant afford us nothing tan- 
gible. In its wild state the Drill resembles the 
Mandrill as regards habits and manners; and tra- 
vellers seem to have confounded the two species to- 
gether, and even mixed up their history wit.h that of 
the Chimpanzee. 

AMERICAN MONKEYS 

{Cebidm), The American monkeys differ from the 
monkeys of the Old World in the following par- 
ticulaiv. The thumb of the fore-hands is never op- 
posable to the fingers. 

The dentition, excepting in the Marmozets, is as 
4 1 1 

follows.'— Incisors, - ; canines, ; bicuspid mo- 
lars, 


8-3 


true molars, 5 -^ =l 36, instead of 32, 


8—3 _ 

3—3 * 

Callosities always wanting. Cheek-pouches always 
wanting. Nostrils lateral, with elevated margins, 
and separated from each other by a wide septum. 
Tail often prehensile, never wanting or rudimen- 
tary. 

The American monkeys, or Cebidm, are exclu- 
sively confined to the warmer regions of the New 
World ; so that, although the species are numerous, 
their extent of territory is far more limited than 
that occupied by tlie Old World monkeys. Their 
northward range is bounded (in the tenth or eleventh 
degree of latitude) by the Caribbean Sea ; for they 
occur neither in the Caribbean group of islands, nor 
in Hayti, Cuba, or the Bahamas. Though found in 
the region south of the territory of Panama, they do 
not advance to Yutacan or Mexico. South of the 
line their range extends to the twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fiPh degree of latitude, including Brszil, 
J*eru east of the great chain of the Andes, and Para- 
guay. All are arboreal, frequenting the denisc 
forests, which, as Humboldt observes, are sb thick 
and uninterrupted on the plains of South Ameiica 
between the Orinoko and the Amazon, that, were it 
not for intervening rivers, the monkeys, almost the 
only inhabitants of these regions, might pass along 
the tops erf the trees for several hundred miles to- 
gether without touching the earth. 

In South America monkeys are ordinarily killed 
as game by the natives for tne sake of their flesh ; 
but the appearance of these animals is so revolting 
to Europeans, that it is only from necessity, and 
after custom has familiarised the sight, that they 
can force themselves to partake of such fare. The 
manner in which these animals are roasted also 
contributes to render their appearance disgusting, 
“ A little grating or lattice of very hard wood is 
formed and raised a foot from the ground* The 
monkey is skinned and bent into a sitting posture, 
the head genemlly resting on the arms, which are 
meagre and long;' but sometimes these are crossed 
behind the back. When it is tied on the grating, a 
very clear fire is kindled below ; the monkey, en- 
veloped in smoke and flame, is broiled and blackened 
at the same time. Roasted monkeys, particularly^ 
those that have a round head, display a nidcous re- 
semblance to a child; the Europeans, therefore, 
who are obliged to feed on them, prefer separating 
the head and hands, and serve only the rest of the 


animal at their tables. The flesh of monkeys is so 
dry and lean, that M. Bonpland has preserved in his 
collection at Paris an arm and hand which had been 
broiled over the fire at Esmeralda, and no smell 
aiises from them after a number of years.*' — Hum- 
boldt. 

Genus Ateles, This genus, which includes the 
spider-monkeys, is characterised thus: — Head loiind; 
face moderately developed ; limbs long and slender. 
Tail longer than the body, thick at the base, stiongly 
pieliensile, and naked for a considerable space be- 
neath at its extremity. Fore-liands either destitute 
of an externally apparent ihumb, or with the thumb 
a mere tubercle. Nostrils sq^arated by a wide sep- 
tiini and obliquely oval. Kais moderate, naked, 
with reflected margins. Dentition as described. 
Fur long, crisp, or rather harsh, sometimes silly ; 
prevailing colour black. 

In the slenderness of the limbs, and in the staid, 
miiet, and almost melancholy expreshiori of the lace, 
the Spider Monkeys remind us of the Gibbons ; both 
arc timid and gentle, with an air of li»tlessness. lost 
only undtT excitement. 

From the length of the limbs and the remarkable 
flexibility of the joints, the motions of the Spider 
Monkeys on all fours on the ground seem to be 
crawling and indeterminate. They troad on the 
inner edge of the fore-paws, and to a great degree 
on the outer edge of the hind-paws, and endeavour 
to assist themselves by attaching the tail to every 
object as they proceed. They often, however, as- 
sume the erect attitude, and waik thus better than 
any other of the long-tailed monkeys. When pro- 
ceeding in this manner the tail is raised up as high 
as the shoulders, and then bent downwards at its 
extremity, evidently acting as a balancer while the 
animal moves steadily along. The proper place of 
these monkeys is among the branches of the forest ; 
there their movements are rapid, ea^y.and uncon- 
strained ; their prtigression is by a series of swing- 
ing evolutions, in the perfoimance of which the 
limbs and tail take an equal share. The latter 
organ, the strength and prehensile powers of which 
are very great, enables them to assumi^ the most 
varied attitudes. In ascending or descending trees, 
or in traversing the branches, it is in continual re- 
quisition ; they coil it round branch after branch in 
their passage, turning it in various directions, and 
applying it with wonderful precision. They often 
suspend themselves exclusively by it, and swinging 
until a sufficient impetus is gained, launch them- 
selves to a distant branch, or, stretching out their 
arms, catch it as they vibrate tc»wards it. The ad- 
vantages of this additional instrument of prehension 
are palpable ; its sense of touch is flnger-like ; and 
it is caimble of seizing small objects with great ad- 
dress. They are said to introduce the extremity 
of the tail as a feeler into the fissures and hollows 
of trees, for the purpose of hooking out eggs or 
other substances. 

170. — The Chamrcx 

(Ateles stihpentadaehjlus). Fur Jong, flowing, glossy, 
and jet black. The fore-hands have a minute nail- 
les8 tubercle in place of a thumb. The face and 
ears are naked, and of a red flesh colour, with a tint 
of duf'ky brown. Length of head and body about 
twenty inches : of the tail twenty-five inches. Na- 
tive country, Peru. 

171.— ?The Marimonoa 

(Ateles Betzehiihy Desm.). Fur smooth and glossy ; 
general colour brownish black, deeper on the haiul.s 
and feet, but fading on the loins and sides of the 
haunches to a glossy greyish brown. The long 
hairs at the angle of the jaw, tlione of the throat, 
under parts and inside of the lirtihs, dirty straw 
colour or yellowish white. A space along the under 
surface of the tail at its base rusty yellow'. Skin of 
the face blackish brown, becoming of a fanned flcnli 
colour about the lips and nose and around the eyes. 
Native country, the borders of the Orinoko, Cassi- 
quiare, &c. 

172.— The Coaita 

(Ateles Panlscffs), The Quatto of Vosmaer. Ge- 
neral colour black, the fur being long, coarse, and 
glossy ; more scanty on the under parts of the body 
than on the upper. Face and ears of a flesh co- 
lour, with a tanned or coppery tinge. Neither in 
this nor the Marimonda is there any thumb on the 
fore-hands. Native country, Surinam and Guiana. 

In their general habits and manners these three 
species of Spider Monkeys agree so closely lliat the 
details of one are applicable to the rest. In ca|>- 
tivity the Chameck is grave and gentle, but displays 
extraordina^ agility; its intelligence appioaches 
that of the Gibbons. We have seen individuals re- 
peatedly walk upright with gren^ si cadi ness,— cross 
their compartment to the window, and there gaze 
for a considerable time with an air amusingly like 
that of a human being, as if contemplating the ststn 
of the weather, the progress of vegetation, or the 


actions of persons passing by. At the same time 
the Chameck (and the same observation applies to 
the others) is not disposed to court the notice of the 
spectators around it. or invite the attention uf stran- 
gers. Towards those by wliom it is regularly fed 
it displays confidence and partiality. In its gam- 
bols with others of the genus it exhibits great ad. 
dress in avoiding or returning their sportive assaults, 
and executes with surpassing ease the most fan- 
tastic manneuvres. 

The Marimonda is termed Ari^ by the Indians of 
the Rio Guiania, and is a iavourite article uf lotal 
with the natives of the borders of the Cassiquiare, 
the higher Orinoko, and other livers, and its broiled 
limbs are common iy to be seen in their huts. It is 
listless and indolent in its haliit.s. ana is fond of 
basking in warm rays of the sun. Humboldt states 
that he has frequently seen these animals, when ex- 
posed to the heat of a tropical sun, throw thetr 
heads backwards, turn their eyes upwards, bend 
their arms over their backs, and remain inotioniess 
in this extiaoi dinary position for hours together. 
They travep'^e the branches leisurely, and unite in 
I companies, forming the most grotesque groups, their 
attitudes announcing complete sloth. 

In captivity the Marimonda is gentle, and exhibits 
nothing of tlie petulance of the guenons or the vio- 
lence of the macaques. Its anger, when excited, is 
very transient, and announced by pursing up tlie 
lips and uttering a guttuial cry, rtfsembhng theoii-o. 
Humboldt notices the facility with which this ani- 
mal can introduce its tail into the narrowest crevices, 
select any object it pleases, and hook it out. 

173.-^Tuk Miriki 

(EriOftes tu}>€rifei\ Isid., Geoff.). Ateles hypoxan- 
tluis, Prince tie Wied-Neiiwied, but not ol Desiimrit-t. 
The Minki and one or two more species have been 
recently separati-d from the genus Aides and formeil 
into a distinct group. There are indeed several 
differences between these animals and the oi'dinary 
Spider Monkey.H, which, iftakevi together, justify the 
adoption of the genus Eriodes. The nostiils ate 
rounded, tlie interval between them is narrow, htuI 
tlieir aspect is downwards, not lateral. The mola 
teeth, instead of being small, are large and qiiadi an- 
gular, and the crown of the first two molais of the 
upper jaw is boldly and irregularly tuberculate : Die 
incisors are small. The dentition in fact approaches 
close to that of the Howlers (Mycetes), and it is 
worthy of remark that, in F. Cuvier's woik 011 tlie 
teeth of (juadrtipeds, his figure of the teeth of Die 
Howling Monkeys is in reality copied, as M. Isidoie 
asserts, upon his own knowleiige, IVoni the teeth ol a 
species of Eriodes, (See Fig. 1 /‘I.) Besides Diese 
there arc other charnders of minor importHiice. 

The fur of the MIriki is soft and woolly, of a yel- 
lowish-grey, the base of the tail and the clrcum- 
Ucent nairs being tinged with rufous. The fore- 
hands are fiiriushed with a minute rudimentary 
thumb, in the form of a naillcss tubercle ; the face 
U flesh-coloured, sprinkled with greyish hairs. Na- 
tive country, Bruzil. The Miriki in its general habits 
agrees with the Spider Monkeys. It lives associated 
in troops in the vast forests, and displays great 
agility. Fruitij form its principal diet. ^ The Prince 
of Wedd-Neuwled states that the Miriki seldom ap- 
proiiches the abodes of man, keeping to the depth*, 
of the woods; S])ix also states that it lives in troojis 
which make the air resound with their loud cries 
incessantly uttered during the day. At the sight (*f 
the hunter they ascend with extraordinary rapidity 
the topmost branches of the trees, and passing from 
one to another are soon lost in the recesses of the 
forest. 'I'he Brazilians call this monkey Miriki and 
Mouriki ; the Botacudas term it Koupo. 

Genus Mycetes. The Howlers, or Howling Mon- 
keys, as the animals of thin genus are termed, con- 
stitute a natural and well-nmrkcd group distinguish- 
able from the’ Spider Monkeys by their greater 
rutnistness, by the more proportionate contour of 
the limbs, by the development of the bone of the 
tongue (os hyoides), which is greatly enlarged and 
hollow, by the expansion of the lower jaw, especially 
at its angle, the prominence of the muzzle, and by 
the possession of a thumb (not opposable) on the 
fore-hunds. The form of the head is pyramidal; the 
fur of the forehead is directed upwards, that of the 
rest of the head forwards; on tne external surface 
of the fore-arms it is directed from the wrist to the 
elimw ; the under parts of the body are almost 
nuked; on the buck and shoulders the fur is full, 
long, soft, and glossy. The tail is strongly prehen- 
sile, and naked at Hs extremity beneath* The hollow 
drum formed by the os hyqides communicates with 
the interior of the cartilaginous expansion of the 
larynx (Fig. 175), in which are several membranous 
valvular pouches. This apparatus gives to the voicfc 
c.^vraordinavy volume and intonation. The bowl- 
ings uttered by the troops of these monkeys are as- 
tounding, and uiually heard in the morning, at 
sunset, and during the darkness of night Shrouded 
amidst the gloomy foliage of the wood*, they raise 
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* their horrid choruft, ** making night hideoui,’’ and 
fttartiing the traveller who for the ftret time hears 
it. It is not, howcveft only during the night or at 
daybreak and evening that the Howlers exert their 
voices ; they are aft'ected by electric changes in the 
r ondition of the atmosphere, and when, during the 
day, the gloomy sky Toretels the approach of a 
thunderstorm, their dissonant yells resound through 
tile gloomy woodlands. The range of the Howlers 
18 from Guiana to Paraguay. According to Spix 
and Humboldt, they subsist principally upon fruits 
and leaves. The females produce one at a birth, 
and the mother carries her young clinging to her 
back until old enough to act for itself. In their 
disposition the Howlers arc melancholy and morose ; 
their movements are tardy and inert ; on the ground 
they never attempt to walk on the hinder limbs 
alone. When pursued or alarmed, they retire slowly 
and take refuge in the highest branches of the trees, 
to which, if shot with a bullet or arrow, they often 
remain suspended by the tail when life is extinct. 
As they are of large size and fatter than other mon- 
keys, iliey arc in great request with the Indians as 
food ; but are Holdom or never kept in confinement, 
having nothing pleasing in their manners, voice, or 
appearance. 

17C, 177.— Tub Araquato, or Uriinb Howler 

{Myciites ursinm). Araguato dc Caiacas of Tlnm- 
boldt. The extent of the face destitute of hair is 
niorc circumscribed than in most of the genus, and is 
of a bluish black colour wHh long scattered black 
bristles on the lips and chin. The chest and abdo- 
men ore well clothed with hair. The fur is long, 
resembling that of a young bear. The general 
colour is golden rufous, paler round the sides of the 
face, but deeper on the beard. In the figure ofthi.s 
species given in Humboldt's work, the hair of the 
bead is represented as all directed backwards from 
the forehead to the back of the neck,* we hesitate 
not to say, by a mistake of the artist. Native coun- 
try, Biazil, Venezuela, &c. 

It was after landing at Ciimana, in the province of 
New Andalusia, that Humboldt and Bonplaud fii^st 
met the Araguato, while on an excursion to the 
mountains of Cocollar and the cavern of Gimeharo. 
The convent of Carip<^ is there situated in a valley, 
the plain of which is elevated more than 400 toises 
above the level of the ocean ; and though the cent)- I 
grade tliermometer often descends dunng the night 
to 17 degrees, the surrounding forests abound with 
Howlers, whose mournful cries uttered when the 
sky is overcast, or threatens rain or lightning, are 
heard at the distance oflialf a league. The Araguato 
was also met wilii in the valleys of Aragua to the 
west of Caracas, in the Llanos of the Aj)ur6 and 
of the Lower Orinoco, and in the Carih missions of , 
the Province of New Barcelona, where stagnant | 
waters were oyei'shadovved by the Sagoutier of 
America, a species of palm with scale-covered fruit 
and flahelliform leaves, among which it dwells in ' 
troops. South of the cataracts of the Orinoco it 
becomes very rare. Of all the gregarious monkeys 
the Araguato was observed in the greatest abun*!- 
ance; on the borders of the Apur6 Humboldt often 
counted 40 in one tree, and In some parts of the 
country he affirms that more than ‘2000 existed in a 
square mile. They travel in the forests in long files, 
consisting of 20 or 30 individuals or more, and pro- 
ceed with deliberation. An old male usually leads 
the troop, the rest follow his movements, and when 
he swings from one branch to another, the whole file 
one by one perform in ** order due” the same action 
on the same spot. In other species also this habit 
has been observed. According to Waterton, the 
Araguato is very partial to the seeds of the vanilla, 
a creeper which ascends the trees to the height of 
forty or fifty feet. 

Genus Cebus. The Sapajous, as the animals of 
this genus are termed, are prehensile-tailed, but the 
tail is everywhere clothed with fur, so that, though 
capable of grasping, and naturally curled round at 
its extremity when not in use, as in the ISpider 
Monkeys and Howlers, it is not, as in these latter 
animals, an organ of Uct, nor so powerful a grasper. 

The monkeys of this genus are all diurnal in their 
hahitn, and tor the most part of small size. The French 
call them Sapajous, Sajous, Sals, and Capucins : they 
are also called Weepers (Singes pleureurs), from the 
plaintive piping noise which many of them utter. 
Humboldt siutes that the Creoles of South America 
call them “ Maichi,** confounding under this denomi- 
nation very distinct species* In temper and disposi- 
tion the Cebi are lively and docile; they show great 
attachment to some persons, and a capricious aver- 
sion to others. They are intelligent, mischievous, 
and inquisitive. Their activity and address are sur- 
prising ; in their native forests they live in troops, 
feeding on fruits, grain, insects, and eggs. So 
amusing are they in their gambols, that even the 
apatheUc natives will stop their canoes and watch 
their frolics with interest They are, their live- 
liiuiie and dooilityi great favourittw, and often kept 


domesticated, but their amusing habits do not pro- 
tect them from the poisoned arrows of the Indians. 

The head is round, the muzzle short, and the 
limbs well proportioned. The dentation as usual : 
the incisors of the upper-jaw are larger than those 
of the lower ; the canines are often strong and large ; 
the molars are rather small. The ears are rounded. 
The species are very numerous, and involved In 
much confusion. 

178.— Thb Horned Sajou 

(Ctibu8 Fatuellug^ Linn.). Sajou cornu, F. Cuvier 
(not of Butfon). The general colour of the fur is 
brown, deepening to an almost black tint on the 
top of the head, on the middle of the back, and on 
the legs, hands, feet, and tail. A bandeau of hair 
rises on the forehead, the extremities of which are 
elevated in the form of egrets, or pencil-like tufts; 
these tufts are less conspicuous in the female. The 
sides of the face are garnished with white hairs. 
All the naked parts, and the skin under the fur, are 
violet-coloured. Native country, Brazil : it is found 
in the Provinces of Rio Janeiro. It is not until 
maturity that the horns or frontal tufts are acquired. 
In captivity the Horned Sajou is lively and amusing, 
active and good tempered. Its habits in a state of 
nature are not detailed. 

1 79. — The Ybllow-brxastbd Sajou 

(Celfua Tnnthostem 08 » Prince Maxim., Kuhl, Des- 
mar.). Sai k grosse t6te, Cebus Monachus, F. Cuv. ; 
C. ZanthocephaluB, Spix. This is one of the species 
which has been in confusion, but from which we 
trust it is extricated. The head is large, the fore- 
head broad and covered with very short hair ; the 
limbs are robust, the tail thick : in size this species 
is superior to the Horned Sajou, The forehead and 
anterior part of the head, and the hairs ofthe checks, 
which arc full on the malar bones, are yellowish 
white ; a ilusky line, commencing before the ears, 
encircles the lace ; the chest, the shoulders, and the 
anterior part of the humerus, are orange-yellow ; 
the fore-arms, the legs, the anterior portion of the 
hack, and the tail, are black : the sides ofthe body 
and haunches arc reddish-brown ; the abdomen, 
r’ infous chestnut. The depth of the tints vary 
age ; the fore-arms and le^^s are often ftecklcd 
with rufous and the tail grizzled with yellowish- 
white, especially at its base and underneath. 

This species inhabits the woods of Hio Janeiro 
and St. Paul. We have seen a fine specimen from 
Bahin Brazil. It is a young male which F. Cuvier 
figures as the Sai li grosse tdte. He adds also the 
scientific appellation Monachus. which having been 
already given to a very distinct monkey (Cebus 
monachus, Fischer; Pithecia monachus, Geoffroy), 
cannot be retained without confusion. According 
to Spix the Yellow-breasted Sajou associates in large 
troops, which often visit the fields of maize, where 
they commit great depredations. In captivity it is 
gentle, mild, and confiding, and though timid, fond 
of being noticed by those to whom it is famili- 
arized. 

180 .— The Buown Sajou 

fCehus Apella), Sajou bnin, BufTon. Head 
round ; colouring variable both as to intensity and 
markings. The following details are taken from 
specimens have rigorously examined Hair of 
the temples short, scanty, and directed upwards. 
On the top of tbe head the hair is moderately long, 
and forms a cap with an anterior slightly elevated 
marginal ridge advancing from the centre of the 
forehead along the sides of the head, so as to pro- 
duce H somewhat triangular figure; face covered 
with short dusky hair, that about the lips white; || 
ears large and nearly naked. From the black 
cap on the top of the head a blackish line ex- 
tends down before the ears and spreads over the 
beard-like hairs of the throat. The outer surface of 
the humerus it greyish, but a black line from be- 
hind the curs sweeps over the shoulder and runs 
along the anterior margin of the humerus to the 
fore-arm, which is black, grizzled with brownish 
grey. The general oolour is brownish-biaok, pasa- 
itig* into black on the middle of the dorsal line, on 
the haunches, tail, thighs, and le|;s; the fur is 
glossy. Another specimen has the sides of the body 
and outside of the thighs of a j^lossy pale ohestiuit 
brown, and the temples yeilnwuh grey washed in 
the middle with black. The Cehus Apella is the 
Capucin Monkey of Pennant and Shaw, but not the 
Simia Capuotna of Linneaus, which is the Sul of 
Buffon, the Weeper Monkey of Pennant and Shaw, 

The Brown Sajou ii a native of Guiana, and is 
plentifully brought over by vesatls trading to the 
coast, so that it common in our men agents. Its 
liveliness and activity are remarkable, and it bears 
our climate well. There are several instaneea of its 
having produced young in France, and each time a 
tinglu ou[)riog, to which both parents were strongly 
attached. In disposition the Brown Sajou is good- 
temperedf but osprioions. It is vtry intelligent 


and amusing, A male wrhich was living a few years 
since in the Gkirdens ofthe Zoologioal Society would 
employ a stone thepurpoee of breaking nuts too 
hard to be crushed by tne teeth, or if no stone were 
at hand he would strike them forcibly against any 
hard surface, so as to split the shell : we nave seen 
other sajous do the same. This species is contimi^ly 
in the habit of making grimaces ; it grins, wrinkling 
up the face in a very singular manner ; its ordinary 
cry is plaintive, but when in anger the voice is 
shrill and elevated. In climbing, the tail is in con- 
stant requisition as a grasper. THtough fruits and 
other vegetable productions constitute the diet of 
this species in its native forests, they are not ex- 
clusively so ; insects are highly relished, and there 
is reason to believe that eggs and young birds are 
also acceptable, A linnet, which by way of ex- 
periment was introduced into a cage where two ot 
these monkeys were confined, was instantly caught 
by the strongest of them, and killed and eaten with 
scarcely even the ceremony of stripping ofiP the 
feathers. 

Genus Pithecia. The Monkeys of this genus are 
termed Saki by the French. The tail is not in the 
slightest degree prehensile : it is shorter than the 
body, and generally bushy. The head is round, the 
mi zzle moderately prominent. In the lower jaw 
the incisors project almost as in the Lemur, being 
coHi pressed, narrowing atthe points, and are closely 
compacted together; the upper incisors are nearly 
vertical and square, differing greally in appearance 
from those of the lower jaw. The canines are large, 
strong, and three-sided. The molars bluntly tuber- 
culate. 

The Sakis, or Fox-tailed monkeys, live either in 
pairs, or small troops of ten or twelve, and are 
usually seen on the outskirts of forests bordering 
rivers. They are to a certain degree nocturnal in 
their habits.* some indeed have been considered 
decidedly so, but it would appear that, like the 
Howlers, they are the most animated just before 
sunrise and alter sunset, at which times they utter 
their loud cries in concert. All are active and 
vigilant, and not easy to be surprised or captured. 

181.*— The Cacajao 

(Pithecia mehnocephala). This monkey is also 
called in America Caruiri. 'J’he body is rather 
robust, but elongated; the head is ovate, oblong, 
and depressed on the crown ; the ears have a back- 
ward situation ; the tail is short, and ends abruptly. 
The face is black, as are also the ears; the head Is 
covered with full long black hairs, directed from 
the occiput forwards to the forehead, where they 
become parted in the centre. The hairs of the back 
are long, and of a brownish-yellow ; this colour 
passes on the thighs and tail into a brighter or fer- 
ruginous tint. The lore-arms and legs are black or 
blackish. The chin is beardless, and the nosaahort, 
broad, and flat. Native country, the borders of the 
Gassiquiare and Rio Negro * and in Brazil, those of 
the rivers Soli moons and Ica. 

I The present Saki is described by Humboldt, and 
I is doubtless identical with one aHo described and 
, figured by Spix, which he terms Ouaknry, and 
! which he found in the forests between the rivers 
Snlimot^DS and T9a (Brazil). He states that these 
moukeyK congregate in troops frequenting the 
margins of large streams; and that during their 
journeys from one part of the forest to another they 
till the air with their piercing and disagreeable 
cries. Humboldt informs us that the Cac^ao, nr 
Cacaho, as it is called by the Marativitan Indians 
of the Rio Negro, is not common in the territories 
which he explored, for ho only saw one individual, 
which he bought, in an Indian cabin at San Francisco 
Solano; and from which, after death, be took an 
accurate drawing. It was young, but he was assured 
by the Indians of Esmeralda, that though it attains 
ta a considerable size, its tail is not sensibly aug- 
mented in lengtli. According to the information 
obtained by Humboldt, the Cacajao inhabits the 
forests which border the Caiaiquiare and Rio Negro, 
associating in troops ; when kept in confinement it 
is voracious and listless, but gentle and timid, even 
shrinking from the society of other small monkeys, 
Baron Humboldt’s specimen trembled violently at 
the Bight of a crocodile or serpent When irritated 
it opens its mouth in a strange manner, and its 
countenance becomes distorted by a convulsive sort 
of laugh. 

From the length and tlendemeis of its fingers, it 
grasps anything awkwardly, and when about to 
seize an object, bends its back and extends its two 
arms, at the same time assuming a singular attitude. 
It eato all soru of fruits— the most acid, as well as 
the sweetest It is termed Caruiri by the Oabrea of 
the mission of 8sn Fernando, near the junction of 
the Orinoco, the Atabapo, and tbe Quaviare; Mono 
feo (hideoua monkey), and Ohuouto, or Mono rabon 
(short-Uiled monkey), by the Spaniah Miaaionariea 
of the Caiaiquiare. 
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1891, 18i«<-*Tn CouxiOi or Jacutid Mozout 

(Pitk0Bia Sapidai^f Tnill> in * M«m. Wem. Soc./ 
ill.)* The oonfuiion fai which thie ipeoiet hu been 
involved U very remarkible. The following are iti 
aj^onvme :^Cebue Saj^latui, Fieoh,; Cebue Seta- 
tiii, noAnana ; Pitheeia Satanai, Kuhl and Geoffr. ; 
Simia Chiropotee, Humboldt ; Pitheoia Chiropotee, 
OeoA.. Kum, Deem. ; Brachyurue lera^lita, Spix. 

Head, limba, and tail black,— the general tint of 
the back and top of the ihoulderi is griezled ruMty- 
brownor brownish^grey, differing in depth in differ- 
ent individuals. The hairs of the body are pale at 
the roots, sometimes indeed nearly white. The under 
parti are scantily clad. The hair of the head radiates 
irom a point on the occiput, and on the sides of the 
forehead forms two’ conspicuous elevated tufts, with 
a depression between t&m. These tufU fold over 
and conceal the ears, which are black and naked. 
The face is black and furnished at its sides with 
full bushy whiskers which meet under the chin, 
forming an enormous glossy-black beard, directed 
obliquely forwards, and which gives a peculiar 
aspect to the physiognomy. The teeth are large,— 
the canines formidable. The head is large and 
rounded, and the nostrils very widely separated from 
each other. On the outer side of the fore-arms the 
hairs are reverted. Native country, Guiana and t he 
borders of Kio Negro, ficc. Of the four distinct 
specific appellations (viz, Sagulata, Satanas, Chiro- 
potes, and Jsraelita), which we regard as belonging 
ail to one animal, that of Sagulata claims the pre- 
ference, bein^ the name under which the species 
was first described by Traill. Baron Humboldt, who 
erroneously regards the Satanas of Hoffmansegg 
(which he calls Couxio de Grand Para) and his 
Chiropotes (which he terms Capucinde TOr^noque) 
as distinct, thus describes the latter (a description 
applicable to each variety, under whatever name it 
may stand in the works of naturalists):— The Capucin 
de rOrdnoque (Couxio, P. Sagulata) is robust, agile, 
wild, and very difficult to tame. When irritated, 
it raises itself up, grinds its teeth, rubs the extre- 
mity of its beard, and leaps around the object of its 
revenge. In these accessions of fury, Humboldt 
says that he has seen it drive its teeth into thick 
boards of the CedrelaOdorata. It drinks but rarely, 
and takes the water in the hollow of its hand, which 
it carries carefully to the mouth, so as to avoid wet- 
ting its beard. If aware that it is observed, it does 
not perform this singular action. Sir lU. Ker 
Porter (see *Pioc. Zool, Soc.* London, 1834, p. 41), 
in a description of the P, Sagulata, distinctly states 
that the animal drinks frequently, bending down and 
putting its mouth to the water, apparently heedless 
of wetting its beard, and indifferent to the observa- 
tion of lookers-on. He never saw it take the water 
in the hollow of the hand, as described by Hum- 
boldt, Yet that it was observed by the latter we 
cannot doubt ; in our menageries, however, it drinks 
in the orditiaty way of other monkeys. According 
to Humboldt, the Capucin de TOrdnoque does not 
associate in troops ; a male and female in company 
wander by themselves through the forests, where 
their cry may be heard. In the vast wilds of the 
Upper Orinoco, south and east of the cataracts, this 
monkey is common, and the Aturian Indians, as well 
as those of Esmeralda, eat many of these animals at 
certain seasons of the year, In other parts of Guiana 
it seems to be much more rare. 

The individuals which we have seen in captivity 
have all displayed a morose and savage temper : 
on the slightest provocation they woiHd menace 
the offender with their teeth, wrinkling up the skin 
of their face and displaying their immense canines, 
their eyes at the same time gleaming with fury. 
Towards other monkeys they were reserved, and dis- 
liked to be intruded upon. 


184.^Thx Yaekb, or Whitx-uxadbo Saki 

(PUhecta leucocwhala). The male and female of 
this species differ so much that it is not surprising 
that they should have been described as distinct 
species, The synonyms are as follows Mai.x— 
P. leucocephala, Geoffr., Deem. ; Saki, Buffon ; 
Yarqu^, Bun., * Supp .' ; Yarkd, P. Cuv. \ P. ochroce- 

S hala, Kuhl. Fxmalis— P. rufiventer, Geoffr,, Desm., 
[uhl, &c. ; P. rufibarbata, Kuhl. ; P. capillamen- 
tosa, Spix ; S. Pitheoia, Linn.; Singe de nuit, Buff. ; 
Fox-talled Monkey, Pennant, 

Afo/e.— The whole of the anterior part of the head 
covered with short close hairs of a white or rusty- 
white tint varying in depth; occiput jet-blacfc, 
whence a narrow line it continued over the head to 
the nose ; fbr of the body and tail very long, rather 
harsh ; and of a brown colour, more or less inclined 
to black ; under part of chin and throat naked and 
of an orange tint ; abdomen also nearly naked ; tail 
bushy ; on the shoulders the long flowing hair has 
a tendenoy to divide. 

Fmed$^Tht hairs of (he head, excepting on thotj 
imterior part of the forehead, instead of being short, 
elose, and sti^ are loQg, like those of the body, and 


radiate forwards and Uletally. Between the eyes 
is a patch of short pale hairs. The fur of the body 
is long, of a dark or blackish brown tint, iVeckled 
paler, the hairs being annulated once or twice at 
the top with pale rusty-brown. In the male there 
is no annulation of the hairs. The scanty hairs of 
under parts are pale rusty-red. The long radiating 
hair of the head is of the same colour as that of the 
rest in the upper parti. In Fig. 184, which is that 
of the female, it is representea too pale. Till re- 
cently, the female of the present Saki has been re- 
garded by naturalists as a distinct species. The de- 
termination of its identity with the Yark4 is due to 
M. Schomburgk, whose opportunities of observing 
this monkey in its native regions of Guiana have 
been very abundant, and who a few years since 
transmitted specimens of both sexes to the Zoologi- 
cal Society. London, More recently he brought 
other specimens to England, His testimony on the 
point is clear and decisive. 

Buffon, who figures a young male, which he 
terms Saki, describes the hair of the head as radiat- 
ing, and of a whitish tint ; whence we may suppose 
that till approaching maturity the males resemble 
the females in their ** chevelure mal rang6e,” as he 
calls it, excepting as regards its colour. 

The Yarkd appears to live in small troops, which 
tenant the bushes rather than the trees of the forest, 
living, according to M. de la Borde, upon the fruit 
of the guava, and also upon bees, demolishing their 
combs : they also eat all kinds of grain. The fe- 
male produces only a single offspring at a birth, 
which she carries on her back. 

Genus Callithrix.—Hoad short and rounded: 
muzzle short; ears large; general form slender; 
tail equalling or exceeding the length of the body ; 
not prehensile; nails, excepting on hind thumbs, 
long and narrow. Fur soft and delicate ; canines 
moderate ; lower incisors vertical and contiguous to 
the canines. Ears large, and more or less tri- 
angular. 

The animals of this genus are light, active, and 
graceful, but so extremely delicate, that they do 
not endure removal from their own country without 
the greatest care. With the exception of the Sai- 
miri we have seen no living example. These little 
monkeys are termed Sagoins by the French : in 
their native regions they inhabit the depths of the 
forests^ and are diurnal in their habits ; most are 
gref^arious; fruits, insects, eggs, and birds constitute 
their food, and though habitually gentle and timid, 
they become animated even to ferocity at the sight 
of living prey* The ordinary voice of these monkeys 
is a short reiterated note, which when they are hurt 
or alarmed is changed to a shrill cry. 

185.— Thb Saimixi, or Squibbel Monkxi 

(CaUithrix iciurma, Desm.). Titi de I’Ordnocjue, 
Humboldt. General colour, greyish-olive ; the face 
white, the lips and chin black ; the limbs tinged with 
flne rufous or gold colour ; the tail black at its tip ; 
ears large and white ; palms flesh-coloured ; eyes 
large and hazel, with a pink circle round the iris ; 
under parts of body greyish'White. Length of head 
and body 12j| inches ; of tail 17 inches. Native 
countiy, Brazil, Cayenne, Guiana. 

This slender and elegant little monkey is widely 
spread : it is one of the earliest of the American 
species with which naturalists became acquainted ; 
and is most probably the Sapajou de Cayenne of 
Froger. (Sse * Helat. du Voy. de Gennes,* 1U98.) 
lU intelligence, its beauty, and sportiveness, render 
it a favourite in its own country, where it is domes- 
ticated in preference to most others of its race. It 
is frequently imported into Europe, but our climate 
is very uncongenial. Though the tail of the SaV; 
miri nas no truly prehensile power, it is used as a 
sort of boa, for protection against cold ; and when 
numbers crowd, huddled together, as they are often 
seen to do in the woods, they bring it between the 
hind legs, and twine it over the shoulders and round 
the neck, interlocking their arms and legs for the 
sake of warmth. This use of the tail we have ob- 
served in specimens in captivity. 

Highly sensitive and susceptible, the SaVmiri dis- 
plays its feelings by the expression of its counte- 
nance ; in which pleasure, sunrise, and fear, as they 
are experienced, are strongly depicted. 

Insects, and especially spiders, are eagerly sought 
for and devoured by this monkey : and, as Hum- 
boldt states, it gives no little trouble to entomologi- 
cal travellers, who may be templed to keep it do- 
mesticated. If it can obtain access to their store- 
boxes, it will devour every specimen, taking each 
from the pin without injury to its own fingers. 

In their dense and humid forests lrooj>s of these 
monkeys may be seen traversing the branches in 
single file, the females carrying tlioir young on 
their backs. The foremost leads and regulates the 
movements of the rest, and as he leaps from branch 
to branch with admirable grace and precision, all 
follow in succession. They ascend the nebees,** 
or natural ropes of creeping plants which intertwine 
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among the trees, with great rapidity. Towards sun- 
set they ascend to the very tops of the palm-trees, 
and there sleep in security. Accustomed to dense 
and humid forests, under a sky often covered with 
clouds, the Sa'imiri endures with difficulty the dry 
and burning atmosphere of the coasts of Guiana or 
the a^aoent districts ; and it becomes melancholy 
and dejected in proportion as it quits the region of 
the forests and enters the Llanos. In captivity in 
our climate, though depressed by its influence, 
the Saiimiri is very engaging. It has a habit of gazing 
intently on the faces of those who notice it, a pecu- 
liarity alluded to by Humboldt, who says that u will 
attentively watch the motion of a person's lips in 
speaking, and that if it can climb on nis shoulder, it 
will touch his teeth or tongue with its fingers. 

The usual voice of this species is a low and 
quickly repeated whistle : but when hurt or incom- 
moded by wet, rain, or other cause of annoyance, 
it utters a plaintive cry. 

Genus Nocthora. — Head large ; muzzle short ; eyes 
large and nocturnal ; nostrils separated by a mode- 
rate septum. Ears moderate, with an acute folded 
apex, tlie free poiiion being circumscribed. Nails 
long, narrow, and channelled ; fingers of fore-hands 
(Fig. 1H6) not extensible to the full. Tail long, 
non-prehen»iile. 

Humboldt proposed the term Aotus for this 
genus, which, by right of priority, should be retained ; 
it is rejected, however, because its meaning (earless) 
involves an enor. 

This genus has been regarded by many naturalists 
as a transition form between the American monkeys 
and the Lemurs. It is true that, as far as general 
aspect and nocturnal habits arc concerned, the re- 
semblance between the Douroucouli and Lemurs 
is apparent ; still, however, the relationship (setting 
aside that common to all the Quadrumana) is one 
of analog);, not affinity ; for the Douroucouli in its 
dentition is more remote from the Lemurs than is 
the genus Pitheoia, and in this point it agrees with 
Calhthrix. 

187. — ^Thb Doueoucouu 

(Nocthara trivirgata^ F. Cuv.). Pitheeia miriquo- 
uina, Geoffr. ; Callithrix infulatus, Lichtenst*; Nyc* 
tipitheous felinus, and vociferens, Spix.-^Head 
round; muzzle short; eyes large, with circular 
pupils. General colour greyish-brown above, pale 
rufous below ; a whitish triangular mark over each 
eye, bounded by an intervening mark of black as- 
cending from the root of the nose, and another run- 
ning from the angle of the mouth, iiasaing the outer 
angle of the eye. Tail black at the apex. General 
form slender; palms flesh-coloured; face dusky; 
nails black. Length of head and body 13 inches ; of 
the tail 18 inches. Native country, Guiana, Brazil. 

According to Humboldt, the Douroucouli inhabits 
the dense forests of the Cassiquiare and Esmeralda, 
at the foot of Mount Duida, and the environs of tlie 
cataracts of Maypures, between the 2nd and 5tu 
degrees of N. lat., 3U0 leagues from the coast of 
French Guiana. According to Spix it is found near 
Para, and in the forests ofTabatinga, on the confines 
of Brazil and Peru. 

The Douroucouli is nocturnal in its habits, and 
sleeps during the day. It is greatly incommoded 
by light, and seeks the holes of trees or similar 
places for concealment. When roused it is dull 
and oppressed, and can scarcely open its large white 
eyelids. Its attitude during repose is crouching. 
On the approach of dusk, all the lethargy of the 
Douroucouli leaves it, and it becomes restless and 
impetuous, and roams about in quest of insects and 
small birds. In addition to these, various fruits, seeds, 
and vegetables constitute its food ; but the quantity 
ofsolid aliment it consumes is comparatively little : it 
drinks even less, and but seldom. It glides catdike 
through apertures so narrow as to appear incapable 
of admitting it, and its actions resemble those of 
vivirine animals. Its beautiful glossy fur is in great 
request, the natives make tobacco-pouches and 
other articles of it, which they sell. A male and 
female are often taken together in the same hole 
asleep ; for the Douroucouli lives not in troops, but 
in pairs, and is strictly monogamous. The nocturnal 
cry of this animal is extremely loud and sonorous, 
and resembles that of the Jaguar: besides this, it 
utters a mewing noise like that of a oat, and also 
a deep, harsh, guttural note, represented by the 
syllables qwr, quer. When irritated, its throat 
becomes distended ; and in the posture then assumed, 
and in the puffed stale of the fur, it resembles a cat 
attacked by a dog. 

In lead a young male lived for a short time in 
the menagerie of the Zool.^Soc., London. Its aspect 
and movements were very lemurine ; its large eye», 
which it opened when the dusk of evening came 
on, were brilliant, and gave an animated expression 
to countenance not exhibited during tne day 
when it rested crouching on its perch, lethargic and 
motionless. It lived cnieffy upon bread sopped in 
milk, refusing meat, either dressed or raw. 

G2 
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Genus Hapale^ llli^rer (Jsu^chus and Midai* Geoff* ; 
SaguinuSf in part, of Lac6p6de). The Marmoiets, or 
Ouistitis, as the monkeys of this genus are termedi 
are distinguished from the rest of the American 
groups by some peculiarities in their dentition. 

Dental formula; — incisors* canines* 

3--3 2—2 

false molars, ; true molars, 

188.) Of the incisors of the upper jaw the two 
middle are the largest ; those of tne lower jaw equal 
the lower canines in length; the tubercles of the 
molars are acute. 'I'he mussle is short ; the nose is 
salient* with nostrils widely separate ; the limbs are 
short ; the Ungers slender, and all, excepting the 
hind thumbs, which are remarkably short, are fur- 
nished with sharp, long, compressed, hooked claws, 
like those of a squirrel. The fur is full and soil; 
the tail longer than the head and body, and gene- 
rally bushy. General contour* stature* and actions, 
squirrel-like. The Marniozets, or Ouistiiis (so called 
from their sharp whistling crv), are diurnal in their 
habits ; they are irritable in their temper* but timid, 
and by no means remarkable for intelligence. The 
most prominent feature in their disposition seems 
to be extreme caution, an instinctive quality ne- 
cessary to tiieir preservation; for though nimble 
and quick, they are subject to the assaults of the 
smaller beasts of prey, and of hawks and snakes. 
Still they are not cowardly, and will defend them- 
selves with great spirit against the attacks of an 
enemy far stronger than themselves. Linn&eus, in 
his account of the Common Marmozet. stales that 
it displays great hatred towards cats, and attacks 
them with ferocity* an observation founded most 
probably on a single example which came under his 
immediate notice. 

None of the American monkeys are more sen- 
sitive of cold than the Marmosets, and nature has 
well provided for their comfort ; not only is the fur 
deep, soft, and warm, but the long* full tail is twisted* 
as in the Saimiri* round the body* which* during 
their noctural repose in some hollow tree* is gathered 
up into as small a space as possible, aiiu in this 
crouching attitude they resemble a ball of fur with 
a little face projecting from it. 

Tliese animals are easily rendered tame, and 
their elegant figure— their soft silky fur coloured 
with blcndingtints— their nimbleness and diminutive 
size, have contributed to render them favourites in 
their native climate as well as in other parts of the 
world* From observations made .upon the Marmo- 
sets in captivity, it appears that they are more 

fl ^oliilc than other monkeys, producing two or even 
iree young ones at a birth. In their native regions, 
viz., the deep forests of Para, Guiana, and Brazil, 
they associate in small families, and feed upon 
various fruits and insects, devouring the latter with 
great eagerness. 

189* 190, 191.— The Common MABasozvT 


{Hapde Jaedm), Ouistiti, Buffon ; Sanglin* Ed- 
wards ; Jacchus vulgaris, Geoffr. ; Simla Jacchus, 
Linn. Fur long and soil, variegated black, white* 
and rusty yellow* the black and white forming 
alternate undulations. Ears surrounded by a large 
plume of erect hairs* white, sometimes tipped with 
dusky black, and sometimes perhaps largely washed 
with black, if not quite black. Head and throat 
dusky black ; a white frontal mark above the root 
of the nose. Tail annulated, dusky black and white. 
Native countiT, Brazil, Guiana. 

Little nas been recorded respecting the natural 
habits of this beautiful animal* beyond the facts of 
it congregating in small families, of being active 
and shy* and of its subsisting upon insects and eggs* 
together witli fruits, such as bananas and mangoes, 
of which it is very fond. 

It is frequently brought to Europe* and hss not 
only lived several years* but produced young in the 
menageries of France and England, Distrustful* 
especially towards those whom it is not accustomed 
to see, It retires from observation* and on being 
touched utters its peculiar whistling cry* or becomes 
angry and resists the unwelcome attempt to court 
its conridence. When undisturbed it displays much 
liveliness, and exerts its activity* leaping from perch 
to perch, with squirrel-like address* and in all its 
actions justifying the expression of nimble mar- 
moset,’* used by Shakspere, 

Extremely sensitive to cold* no little of the Mar- 
moset’s time is passed in protecting itself against 
the changes of temperature to which our atmosphere 
is subject All the wool* cotton* or other sott 
materials with which it is furnished* it will carry to 
some convenient cornei of its cage, or to an inner 
dormitory* and there completely buiy itself in the 
downy mass, from wliich it will peep out on a per- 
son’s approach, but from which, unless induced by 
the offer of tempting food, it can seldom be induced 
to emerge altogether. When two or three are con- 
fined in the same cage, they huddle themselves 
togetner* and lie nestled in their bed. 


The Marmoset eats bread* fruits* and finely- 
minoed meat : it feeds in a crouching attitude, and 
usually holds ever 3 r^ing between its two fore-paws* 
the long hooked nails assisting it* Edwards* in his 
< Gleanings,’ speaking of one of these animals which 
came under his own observation, informs us that 
it fed upon various articles of diet* as biscuits* 
fruits, pulse, insee^ and snails; and that* being 
one day at liberty, it darted upon a small gold-flin 
which was in a bowl, killed it, and greedily de- 
voured it. After this occurrence* some small eels 
were offered to it* which at first frightened it by 
twisting round its neck* but H soon overcame and 
cat them. 

In the first number of the ‘ Magazine of Natural 
History’ (1822), an interesting account is given, by 
Mr. Neill, of the manners of one of these monkeys, 
which he purchased at Bahia, the capital of the 
province of St.* Salvador, Brazil. At first, as he 
states* it displayed great wildness and even fierce- 
ness, screeching most vehemently when any one 
offered to approach it, and it was a longtime before 
it was so reconciled even to those who fed it as to 
allow the slightest liberty in the way of touching or 
patting its body ; it was impossible to do this by 
surprise, or by the most stealthy and cautious ap- 
proach, as the creature was not still for a moment, 
but was continually turning its head from side to 
side, eyeing every person with the most suspicious 
and angry look ; and .its sense of hearing was so 
exceedingly acute, that the slightest noise, or even 
a whisper, was sure to rouse it. Its diet consisted 
of fruits, such as bananas, mangoes* and Indian 
com, but when during the voyage these failed* it 
eagerly fell upon the cockroaches, of which it 
effectually cleared the vessel. It would frequently 
eat a score of the larger kind, which are two inches 
and a half long, and a great number of the smaller 
ones* three or four times in the course of the day. 

It was quite amusing to see the Marmozet at its 
meal. When it got hold of one of the large cock- 
roaches, it held the insect in its fore-paws, and then 
invariably nipped the head off first : it then pulled 
out the viscera and cast them aside, and devoured 
the rest of the body, rejecting the dry elytra (wing- 
case ..nd wings, and also the legs of the insect, 
wit ^re covered with short, stiff bristles. The 
small cockroaches it ate without such fastidious 
nicety.^ In addition to these insects, milk, sugar* 
raisins, and crumbs of bread were given to it, From 
London it was conveyed to Edinburgh* where it was 
living* when Mr. Neill wrote his account, in perfect 
health : there* contrary to the statement of LinnsBus* 
who says that it is an enemy to cats* it made ac- 
quaintance with one, with which it fed and slept, 
and lived on the best terms imaginable, Though 
it became gradually tamer* it never lost its original 
wildness and distrust. 

I'he first account of the Marmozet having bred 
in Europe is given by Edwards (‘Gleanings’), who 
receivecl it from a lady living at Lisbon, a pair of 
these animals, during her residence there* having 
produced young. They were at first ugly, and 
almost destitute of fur and clung to the breasts of 
the mother; but as they grew larger, they mounted 
her shoulders and back: when tired with carrying 
them, she would detach them from her by rubbing 
them against a wall or anything in her way : tlie 
male would the'i take charge of them* till she was 
inclined to resume her duties. 

In the year 1810, three young ones, a male and 
females, were produced in the Menagerie of 
Paris. Their colour was of a uniform deep grey ; 
the tail was almost destitute of hair ; and they were 
born with their eyes open. M. F. Cuvier, in de- 
scribing their domestic economy, confirps the 
account given by Edwards; but confinement, in 
this inhtance, so iar destroyed the admirable instinct, 
common even to the most savage animals, that one 
of the little ones was killed by its mother before it 
had an opportunity of asserting the^trongest claim 
to her affection; and the other two, which slie 
eagerly cherished the moment they commenced 
deriving their nutriment from the natural fountain 
of life, were deserted by both parents when the 
supply from that source, probably from improper 
nourishment* prematurely ceased. During the short 
time they existed* the task of nursing them almost 
wholly devolved upon the male parent* which, at 
first* most assiduously cherished tliem* placing them* 
when they claimed his protection, either under him 
or upon nis back* and thus carrying them about, 
'i'he female avoided, as much as possible* the trou- 
blesome charge* receiving them unwillingly from 
her partner ; and the moment she had supplied 
them with nourishment, again forcing them upon 
his attention* at the same time uttering e peculiar 
cry, as if asking him to ease her of a burthen with 
which she was intolerably fatigued. 

In 1832 a pair bred in the Gardens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, at the Regent’s Park, London* and 
produced twins* which, however, died. Other ex- 
amples are also upon reoord- 


192.— Tbi MARtaiNA* oa SiunrTaMAntN 

roiolib). Midas rosalia* GkdBr, The 
Mankina is one of the species of the present group* 
which M, Geoffrey has M^parated* upon not very 
tangible grounds, into a genus termed Midas. Fur 
long* silky* and of a glossy golden yellow; hairs of 
the head Jong and falling* parted down the middle 
of the crown by a line or short rust-brown hairs : 
ears concealed by the long hair of the head : tail 
almost tufted at the apex. Native country, Guiana, 
Brazil. 

This species is subject to considerable variation 
in the richness of its colouring : we have seen spe- 
cimens of a straw-yellow* with a silvery lustre. 

Two or three opportunities have been afforded us 
of observing this beautitbl species in captivity. 
Judging from these individuals, this animal is more 
confiding and less irritable than the common mar- 
mozet* which* however, it resembles in its actions. 
When alarmed or angry* it utters a shrill cry* and 
slightly raises the long hairs around the sides of its 
face, displaying its teeth, as if threatening to bite. 
Contrary to Buffon ’s opinion, who considers it to be 
more hardy than most of its congeners, it appeal's 
to be full as susceptible of the changes oi our 
climate, and indeed dies immediately if exposed to 
damp or wet. 

In this opinion Fred, Cuvier fully coincides. 
These animals* he observes* are natives of Brazil* 
and from the delicacy of their constitution they 
cannot bo kept alive in France without tlie greatest 
care to preserve them from the influence of atmo- 
spheric changes* and especially from the cold and 
humidity of the winter season : under the depresMing 
effects of wet and chilly weather* they lose all their 
iprightliness, droop, and die. Speaking of the indi- 
vidual figured in his splendid work, and which was 
brought, in 1818* from Brazil to Pans, where it lived 
for a short time in the Menagerie of the Jardin de 
Plantes* he states that it was very active and lively* 
and, like a bird, preferred the topmost perches of 
the cage. On the least alarm it always concealed 
itself; and though it appeared gratified with the 
notice and caresses of those whom it knew* and 
came to them when called* it never returned any 
expressions or signs of attachment as other monkeys 
do when noticed by persons to whom they are 
attached* It disliked strangers and retired from 
them* regarding them with looks of defiance* and 
menacing with its feeble teeth. Fear or anger it 
expressed by ashort* shaip, whistling cry, but some- 
times* as if from ennui, it raised its voice into a 
louder or more prolonged note. In these details 
the individuals described by Fred. Cuvier resembled 
the specimens which have lived in the vivarium of 
the Zool. Soc. Lond. The interest which attached 
to them resulted only from the lustre of their silky 
fur and from the elegance of ttieir actions, for it was 
evident that their intelligence was very circum- 
scribed. That prying curiosity* always amusing, 
sometimes troublesome* which monkeys in general 
exhibit* appeared to form no part of their chaiacier, 
and the confidence they manifested towards those 
accustomed to feed them was unmixed with tokens 
of attachment or gratitude. Still it is difficult to 
form a correct idea of the character of animals from 
individuals in confinement ; and it cannot be 
doubted that in its native forests, of which it is one 
of the ornaments, the Marikina* like the squirrel of 
our woods, displays habits and manners calculated 
to excite the interest of the observer. Of these* 
however, nothing is definitely known. According 
to Prince Maximilian* the^ Marikina is more rarely 
found in Brazil than in Guiana. 


LEMURS 

(Lemuridm), The Lemurs (Leg Makis of the French) 
differ from the monkeys of both worlds in dental 
characters* but in quadrumanoui structure they 
approach those of the old* having opposable thumbs 
on the fore-hands as well as on the hinder pair. 
The contour of their body is very peculiar: the 
general form is slender and elongated, the head is 
pointed and somewhat fox-like ; the nostrils have a 
sinuous opening, terminating a sharp, naked* and 
somewhat prominent muzzle; the eyes are large 
and of a nocturnal character; the limbs are long, 
especially the hinder pair, which in some species 
greatly exceed the anterior; the fore-hands have a 
true tliumb, but in some species the index-finger is 
abbreviated ; the thumb of the hinder hands is 
large, and greatly expanded at the tip; the index- 
finger of these hinder pair (and in the Tarsier, the 
next also) is armed with a long, subulate, slightly 
curved claw ; the other nails are flat ; the fur is 
full and woolly; the tail varies, it is never prehen- 
sile, and is sometimes wanting: habits pre-eminently 
arboreal. If we compare the dciill of the monkey 
(193) with that of the ordinary Lemurs (194), we 
Mall observe many distinctions, llie volume of 
the Lemur’s skull* taken in relationship to tlmt of 
the face, is greatly diminished ; no trace of a fore- 
head remain^ but the frontal bone fiJls eo com- 
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pletely back behind the developed and , 
faoial portion or mnnle, aa to prevent an Vlmosl 
level larfaoe alonit the naval bonev to the top of the 
head. The oeoipital oondyles have the aame povte* 
roir vituation av in the dogi eo that the head iv vuv- 
pended ftom, rather than even partially balanced 
oHf the vertebral column, The orbits are not com- 
pietely walled within, but open into the temporal 
rovvea, and have an obliquely lateral aspect; the 
naval bonev run the whole length to the tip of the 
vnout, or nearly vo ; the lower jaw is long and nar- 
row, and consists of two rami perfectly separate at 
the chin. Here indeed we first meet with the 
symphysis of the lower jaw unobliterated, even in 
the most advanced period of life. In man and the 
monkeys this suture is not apparent, even in the 
youngest subjects; but in the lower mammalia, ex- 
cepting in the Pachydermata, as a geneial rule, it 
is always present. The teeth are as follows ; — 
Four small incisors above in pairs, with an inter- 
mediate space between them for the reception of 
the points of the lower incisors and lower canine 
teeth. The low’er incisors (in the true Lemure) ate 
four in number, but they are accompanied by the 
lower canines, which, except that they are stronger 
and larger, resemble the incisors in form arid direc- 
tion. They are long, pointed, compressed, in close 
contact with each other, and directly obliquely for- 
wards. The canines of the upper jaw are com- 
pressed, pointed, and sharp on their posterior edge. 
The molars are crowned with sharp angular tu- 
bercles. 

Dental formula of the genus Lemur (Fig. 194'^) ; — 

Incisors, ^ ; canines, ; molars, The first 

false molar below is stout, and resembles a canine, 
whence has arisen the idea that it is so really, and 
that the lower incisors were 6 instead of 4. 

Genus Lemur. Head long, muzzle pointed, eyes 
moderate and oblique ; ears short and hairy ; tail | 
long and bushy ; niammse two, pectoral. All are 
natives of Madagascar ; arboreal, nocturnal. Their 
movements are light, sweeping, elegant, and pre- 
cise. Their usual voice is a low inward grunt, but 
they often break forth into an abrupt hoarse roar, 
producing a startling effect. The term Lemur 
(from the Latin Lemur&tf Ghosts) was ftist adopted 
by Linnaeus in allusion to the nocturnal habits and 
stilly sweeping movements of these singulai* ani- 
mals. 


195, 100.— Tub Ruffkd Lbmur 


(Lemur Mnenro), Lt* Vari, Buffon. I'his is one of 
the largest and most beautiful of the genus, exceed- 
ing a cat in size. Its lur is of admirable texture, 
being full, line, and silky ; the tail is long and bushy. 
The general ground is pure White, on which large 
black patches are ta'.tefully arranged ; the tail is 
black ; a full ruff’ of longer hairs than those of the 
body surrounds the face ; whence its English appel- 
lation. 

Of the native liabits of this and the other Lemurs 
in the deep forests of Madagascar little is known i 
they avoid the presence of man, and though harm- 
less, will defend themselves with great resolution, 
inflicting severe wounds with their sharp canines. 
They associate together in troops, and after sunset 
their hoaiso loud roar may be neard in dissonant 
chorus, resounding among the recesses of the wood- 
land wilderness. Tiie roar of the Ruffed Lemur is 
peculiarly deep and sonorous. During the day the 
Lemurs sleep in their retreats. Fruits, insects, rep- 
tiles, small birds, and eggs constitute their food. 

When taken young, these animals soon become 
familiar, and are fond of being noticed and ca- 
ressed, exhibiting considerable attachment to those 
who attend them: but we have known them bite 
severely persons who have irritated them. 

Jn captivity, with due care, they bear our climate 
well, though they are impatient of cold, as might be 
inferred from their soft thick fur. They are fond of 
sitting perched on the fender before a fire, and in 
this situation they will spread their hands, half close 
(heir eyes, and testify unequivocal satisfaction* 
During the day they sleep in a ball-like figure on 
their perch ; and if two be in a cage together they 
sit close to one another with their tails wrapped 
boa-like round each other’s body, so as, to make one 
round ball, from which, on being disturbed, two 
heads suddenly make their appearance. Though 
less intelUgent than monkeys in general, they are 
more gentle and confiding : they will put their 
heads to the bars of their cage, to have them 
scratched and rubbed, and by their actions invite 
notice. They have little of the prying, mischievous, 
petulant disposition of monkeys, so that with due 
precaution they may be trusted in a room at hbert v. 
When presented with food, they usually take it in 
their hands ; but we have seen them feed upon soft 
bread without holding it. They lap ftuid hke a 
dog. Tbey bound and leap with the most astonish- 
ing agility, gracehilness, and address ; and when in 
motion the tail is elevated in a sigmoid form, ana 


not trailed after them. Strong light greatly incom- 
modes them; their eyes gleam at night; and the 
pupil 18 transverse, dilating with the advance of 
evening dimness. 

197, 199.— Tux WuiTB-FBoimED Lemur 

(Lemur albifrone). Fur ruddy or bronzed-grey 
I above : male with the forehead and sides of the 
face white ; female with the same part of a deep 
grey. The female and the Lemur Anjuanennis 
(Maki d’Angouan) are distinct, contrary to the 
opinion of Lesson. 

The White-fronted Lemur is gentle, affectionate, 
and lively : it lea]')s with great agility, and after a 
spring ot many yards, pitches so lightly on its Un- 
gers as hardly to attract the notice of the ear. Its 
manners are the same as those of its race in general. 

199.— Tux Flock Y Lemur. 

Maki h Bourre of Sonnerat ; Lemur Langier, Li- 
chanotus Laniger, Indris Laniger. This species, 
which was first described and figured by Sonnerat, 
as the Maki k Bourre, has been, we know not why, 
regarded as a species of Indris (Lichanotus, Tlliger), 
and placed in that genus. Cuvier doubted its al- 
liance to that group ; and for ourselves we hesitate 
not in referring it to the genus Chirogaleus, Geoffr., 
founded for the reception of certain l.iemur8 described 
and figured by Commerson, but till lately unknown 
to European naturalists. 

The fingers of both fore and hind hands are fur- 
nished with long pointed claws, the thuml>s only 
having flat nails. 

The Flocky Lemur is about a foot in the length 
of the head and body, the tail being nine inches 
long. Tile colour i^ pale ferruginous above, \^hite 
beneath ; the fur U extremely soft and curled, deep- 
est about the loins. Face olack ; eyes large and 
greenish-grey. 

In the museum at Paris we examined a S])ccie8 of 
Chirogaleus closely allied to (perhaps identical 
with) the Flocky Lemur: it was labelled Chiroga- 
leus Milii. Head broad and flat; ears moderate 
and hairy. Fur solt, full, curly, and glossy, of a fine 
fawn-brown, paler between the eyes, which are 
large and surrounded by a brown nisk. The hairs 
arc all lead-coloured at the base : chin, throat, under 
surface, and inside of limbs white. Tail fawn- 
brown. Teeth as in the genus Lemur. Nails 
minute, flat, but sharp-pointed ; those of the thumbs 
as usual Length of head and body about 14 inches ; 
of the tail 12. Of two ^ecimens one was presented 
to the museum by M. Goudot ; the other, alive, by 
M. le Baron Milius. Native country, Madagascar. 

200.— The Short-tailei) Indris 

(Lichmotm hrevicaudatue). L’lndri, Sonnerat ? 
Indris brevicaudatus, GeofFr. The genus Lichnno- 
tus (or Indris) differs in some details of dentition 
from the genus Lemur, to which in most points it 
is closely allied. The following description of the 
Indris was taken from a fine specimen in the Paris 
Museum. The anterior part of the face nearly 
naked ; the forehead, temples, throat, and chest 
white ; the ears, the occiput, shoulders, arms, and 
hands black. The lower part of the back brown, 
which colour divides on the haunch into two lines, 
which run down the buttocks and spread on the 
thighs, leaving the crupper, tail, and posterior part 
of tile thighs white ; the root of the tail is tinged 
with yellow. Anterior part of thighs and feet deep- 
ening into black; heels white, with an anklet of 
greyish-white; breast brown. Flanks and lower 
part of belly white ; and also the inside of the arms. 
Fur beautifully soft and woolly. Thumbs very 
large and powerful ; foretoe small and united to the 
next, almo.st to the last joint : it is armed with a Jong 
sharp nail The nails of the thumbs and fingers, 
and also of the toes, the fltut excepted, are small, 
flat, suhkeeled, and pointed. Length from muzzle to 
root or tail two feet ; of the tail three inches ; of the 
hind feet seven inches and a half. 

M’he Indris is a native of Madagascar, where it is 
said to be frequently trained by the natives for tlie 
chase. Its voice resembles the wailing cry of a 
child. The word Indris is said to signify in the 
Madagascar language a ** man of the woods.’' 

201. — The Diadem Lkmur 

(PropUhecua Diadma, Benn.). Mr. Bennett pro- 
posed the genus Propithecus for this Lemur, which 
18 a native of Madagascar, and which appears to us, 
notwithstanding the length of the tail to belong in 
reality to the genus Lichanotus. It is in fact a 
long-tailed Indris. Of its habits nothing is known. 

Description Face nearly naked, with short 
blackish hairs about the lips, and equally short yel- 
lowish-white hairs in front of the eyes. Above Ihe 
eyes, the long, silky, waved, and thickly-set hairs 
which cover the body commence by a band of yel- 
lowish white crossing the front and passing beneath 
the ears to the throat* This is succeeded by black, 
extending over the back of tlie head and neck, but I 


becoming freely intermingled with white on the 
shoulders and sides, the wnite gradually increasing 
backwards, so as to render the loins only slightly 
grizzled wiih black. At the root of the tail fulvous, 
that colour gradually dinappearing until the ex- 
treme half of the tail in white with a tiiige of yel- 
low. Outer Hide of the anterior limbs, at the upper 
part, of the slaty-grey of tlie sides, below which it is 
pale fulvous. Hands black, except tufts of lonir 
fulvous hair at the extremities of the thumb and 
Angers, extending beyond and covering the nails. 
Outer sides of the hinder limbs, after receiving a 
tinge of fulvous from the colour surrounding the 
root of the tail, of a paler fulvous than the anterior 
limbs; this becomes much deeper on tlic Imnds, 
which are fulvous, except on the flngtMs, where there 
is a very considerable intermixture of black, the ter- 
minal tufts, equally lottg with those of the anlerior 
hands, being, as in them, fulvous. The undt'i* sur- 
face white throughout, except the hinder pmt of the 
throat, where it is of Uie same colour with the bides 
of the body. 

Hairs generally long, silky, waved, erect, and 
glossy ; shorter and more dense on the crupper, 
where they otter a sort of woolly lesi'^tancc. Gene- 
ral character of those on the tail, tlml of the body 
hair, but shorter. 

Thumb of anterior hands slender, placed far hack, 
and extremely free ; thumb of hifider hands very 
strung. 

Length of body and head, measured in a straight 
line, one foot nine inches ; of the tail, one foul iive 
inches. Anterior limbs exclusive ol' hands seven 
and a half inches in length from the body ; posterior 
limbs, fifteen inches and a half. 

Muzzle shorter than in the TiCmiirs gtmcrally ; the 
distance from the anterior angle of the orbit to the 
tip of the nose (one inch and a (jnartcr) being equal 
to that between the eyes. Kars (oimilcd, concealed 
in the fur: length one inch ; breadth one muli and o 
half. 

In a young specimen which wc examined at Pans 
the yellow tint on the limbs was very bright and 
golden. 

Genus Stenops (Loris and Nycticcbiis, Geoffr.'). 
In the genus Stenops the dentftion is the same as 
in the Lemur, but the tuberclen on the crowns of the 
molars are more acute. The animals of thisgionp 
are termed Loris, or Slow Lemurs. They are elm- 
rncterised by tbc head being round, the muzzle 
short and acutely pointed; the eyes large, lull, 
bright, and approximating to each other; the ears 
short, round, open, and almost buried in the fur; 
the tail completely rudimentary, and the limiis 
slender. Two species arc 'known, both natives of 
India and its islands, especially Ceylon, Java. Su- 
matra, &c, 

These animals have been long celebrated for the 
slowness and caution of their movements, to which 
may be added a remarkable tenacity of grasp, in 
conjunction with the power in the limbs of exerting 
a long continuance of muscular contraction. Jn 
the arteries both of the anterior and posterior extre- 
mities there is a peculiarity first delected bv Sir 
A. Carlisle, and met with in the limbs of the ^loth 
and a few other instances. No sooner has the main 
artery, a single tube, rcaebeil the commencement 
of the limbs, but it assumes another character; in- 
stead of continuing its course as a simple tube, 
giving off branches as it proceeds, the usual mode, 
it becomes suddenly subdivided info a congeries of 
small tubes intertwined together, and comnuinicat- 
ing with each other freely, thus forming an elon- 
gated plexus, which may act as a sort of reservoir 
and carry onwards a large volume of blood. Tne 
relation of this plexus to the bulk of the limb it 
supplies with blood is greater in point of volume 
than that of the simple artery in ordinary animals. 

202.— “The Slow-faced Lokis 


(Stmope tardigrodus). Fur soft, and lull ; colon, 
brownish-grey, a deep chestnut stripe parsing down 
the middle of the back ; this stripe, continneil on to 
the head, gives off a branch whicli enclosi’s each 
car, and another which encircles each eye, and ex 
tends to the angles of the mouth; figure shorty 
hind limbs longer than the fore limbs. Eyes large, 
nocturnal, with transverse pupils ; muzzle short ana 
pointed. Length 12 or 13 inches* 


203, 204.^The Slender Loris 

(Stenops gracilie). Muzzle produ^^ Rlender 
acute ; figure slight ; limbs veryvfon'r, thW,-, Md 
meagre. General colour rufquV-grey ; the und^r 
parts whitish ; space round 4he eyes dusky ; fur 
soft; a whitish or white frodjfal spot points to the' 
interval between the eyef.^ Le^tgth of head ind 
body nine inches. 

Tiieve two singular anittfkls ar* eminently noc- 
turnal and arboreal: th4y sleep during the day on 
their perch, in a crouching Altitude, with the body 
drawn together, and the head doubled down upon 
the chest. At night they prowl among the forest 
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boughi in March of food ; their large i^laring eyei 
now glow with peculiar lustre ; not an insect, not a 
bird escapes their scrutiny : they mark their victim ; 
stilly, and imperceptibly as the minute-finger tra- 
verses the diai-platc, do they advance upon their 
prey; and not less surely does the minute-finger 
attain a given mark than they their prey : when it 
is once within range of their ^nsp, they seize it by 
a rapid instantaneous action. Besides birds, insects, 
and eggs, fruits also form part of their diet. 

Of all the Lemuridn which we have seen alive, 
none appear to be so susceptible of cold or so in- 
commoded by daylight, nor are any so apparently 
dull and inanimate from morning till evening. They 
appear as if in a state of continual torpor ; yet if ex- 
posed to the influence of warmth, they will rouse 
up, not only on the approach of twilight, hut even 
during the hours of day, if shielded from the glare 
of the 8U11. When fairly awake, and comfortably 
wTrm, they delight to clean and lick their full soft 
fill', and will allow themselves b i/C caressed by 
those accustomed to feed them. 

Mr. Baird, in an interesting paper in the * Maga- 
zine of Nat. Hist.' vol. i., 1829, remarks that all the 
known Mammalia close their eyelids in a direction 
upwards and downwards, and, in general, the upper 
eyelid is the one possessing the greatest degree of 
motion. He found, however, that in his slow-paced 
Lemur the eyelids were brought together in a dia- 
gonal direction, or outwards and inwards, which 
gave the animal at the moment of shutting its eyes 
a most peculiar look. It was the under or outer 
eyelid that had the greatest degree of motion, the 
upper or inner one being almost fixed; and he con- 
cludes that the orbieularis oculi must be very 
powerful. After the death of the animal, and when 
Mr. Baird bad left this country on a second voyage 
to India, the eye was dissected by Dr. Knox, who 
found that the peculiar movement of the eyelids 
above described did not depend on any peculiar 
structure, but merely on the greater degree of 
strength of the orbicularis muscle. 

Mr. Baird also observed another peculiarity in the 
species. Beneath the tongue proper,” says he, 
“ if 1 may so call it, which is somewhat like that of 
the cat, though not rough, is another tongue, white- 
coloured, narrow, and very sharp-pointed, which he 
projects along with the other one when he eats or 
drinks, though he hss the power of retaining it 
within his mouth at pleasure.'^ Mr. Baird, however, 
had not been able to see any particular purpose to 
which he applied it ; but he saw him use this double 
tonpe when eating flies, of which he was exceed- 
ingly fond, snapping them up most eagerly when 
presented to him, and catching them himNelf when 
they were reposing in the evening upon the walls of 
the room. 

Pennant, Vosmaer, Sir W. Jones, Mr. Baird, M. 
d'ObsonvilIc, and others have published detailiHl 
observations made upon Loris in captivity, and their 
accounts coincide with the facts which have come 
under our own notice. 

Vosmaer's specimen (S. tardigradus) ate fruits, 
such as pears and cherries, with relish; and also dry 
bread and biscuit ; but if dipped in water, would 
touch neither. When offered water, it smelt it, hut 
drank not. Eggs were favourite diet. ‘Mlaimait 
fl’afureur les opuls,” are the words of Vosmaer, who, 
concluding from its ap])ctite for eggs that it would 
•at birds gave it a live sparrow, which it instantly 
killed with a bite, and ate the whole very greedily, 
lie gave it a live cockchafer, to try whether ir 
would eat insects ; it took the offering in its paw, 
and devoiireil it completely. Vosmaer aitrrwards 
gave it a chaflinch (pinion), which it ate with much 
relish, and afterwards slept for the remainder of the 
day. He often saw it still awa.ke at tw'O hours past 
midnight ; but from half-past six in the morning its 
sleep was so sound, that its cage might he cleaned 
without disturbance to its repose. If forcibly 
awakened during the day in order to teaze it, it wa^ 
▼eiced, and bit the slick ; but with a very slow mo- 
tion, repeating the ciy Ai, ai, ai, drawing out the ai 
each time into a plaintive, languid, and trembling 
note, in the same manner as is reporied of the 
American sloths. When it was tluis harassed for a 
long time, and thoroughly roused, it crawled two or 
three times round its cage, and then slept again. 
Mr. Raird informs us that he obtained his specimen 
at Pulo Penang (Prince of Wales' Island) ; and at 
the time he wrote, it had been neaily ten months in 
his possession. Its food consisted of fruit and small 
animals, such as birds and mice. The plantain was 
the fruit of which it was most fond, and was the 
only food Mr. Baird saw it eat when he first got 
It into his posscHsion. The necks of fresh-killed 
fowls formed the major part of its sustenance during 
‘he voyage. It was particularly fond of smalj 
Dirds; these, when pul into the cage, it killed 
speedily, and, stripping off the feathers, soon de- 
voured them, eating the bones as well as the flesh. 
Veal was preferwd to all other butcher’s meat, and 
k wu fond of eggs: meat boiled, or otherwiee 


cooked, It^would not touch. Sugar mppeared to be 
grateful to its palate, and it ate gum-arabic. The 
Juice of oranges was also greatly relished, and, unlike 
V osmaer’s specimen, it readily led upon bread sopped 
in water and sprinkled with sugar ; and lapped 
water eagerly like a cat. 

Genus Tarsius. The Tarsien, of which two 
mecies are known, are distinguished by the rounded 
figure of the head, and the extreme shortness of the 
muzzle ; by the enormous size of the eyes ; and the 
extraordinary length and slenderness of the hinder 
limbs, cf which the tarsus is thrice as long as the 
metatarsus. The Angers noth of the anterior and 
posterior limbs are elongated and slender ; the hind 
thumb is well developed, with a small triangular 
nail, and the first and second fingers are furnished 
with small, pointed, narrow claws. The ears are 
large, naked, and capable of* being folded. Tail 
long, covered with short hair. The first de- 
scription of the Tarsier (T. Spectrum) is due to Dau- 
benton, who gave it this title, in allusion to the 
length of the tarsi. Gmelin, misled by its ap- 
parently anomalous structure, placed it in his genus 
Didelphis (the receptacle alike of opossums and 
kangaroos), under the name of D. macrotarsus. 
Pennant, misled by the tarsi, termed it the Woolly 
Gerboa. M. F. Cuvier considers its dentition to 
approximate to that of some of the bats. 

Dental formula (Fig. 2o5) Incisors,^ ; canines, 

IZll ; molars, =34. 

1—1 ’ 6-6 

In their habits the Tarsiers are arboreal and de- 
cidedly nocturnal, preying on birds, eggs, insects, 
&c. : one species is a native of the Moluocas, the 
other of the island of Banca. 

206.— Thk Moholi (Gai.aoo Moholi), 

We select as an example of the genus Galago 
(Otolicnus, HI)., the Moholi of Southern Africa. The 
Galagos, though they approach the Lemurs in the 
dental characters, differ from those animals in many 
well-marked and important points. The ears arc 
large, membranous, naked, and, as in the long-eared 
‘ capable of being folded down over the ex- 
lernal orifice. The posterior limbs are greatly de- 
veloped, and especially at the tarsal portion. The 
eyes are large and full ; the head is round ; the 
muzzle pointed; the tail long; the fingers both of 
the foic anil hind hands, long and slender, with the 
usual sharp’claw on the first finger of the hinder 
pair. The fur is full, soft, and woolly. The skull 
(Figs. 207, 208) is more globular, and with larger 
orbits than we find in the Lemurs: it is more ele- 
vated above, and broader. 

The Galagos are nocturnal animals : during the 
day they sleep on the branches, their ears being 
folded down ; on the approach of night they are all 
animation, and, with ears expanded and glistening 
eyes they begin their prowl for food. They watch 
the insects flitting among the leaves ; they listen to 
the buzzing of their wings amidst the foliage, and 
dart upon the incautious fluttrrer with great activity. 
In addition to insects, they feed on fruits and gum ; 
and one species is abundant in certain giini-lbicsts 
in the great desert of Sahara. 

The Moholi was found by Dr. Smith, close to the 
Limpopo river, in about 25** 8. lat. He observed 
these animals springing from branch to branch, and 
from tree to tree, with extraordinary facility. In 
their manner they considerably resembled the mon- 
keys, particularly in grimaces and gesticulations. 
Accoiding to ine natives, the species is entirely 
nocturnal, and rarely to be seen during the day, 
which the animal spends in the nest which it has 
formed in the forks of branches or in cavities of de- 
cayed trees; and in these nests, constructed of soft 
grass, the females bring forth and rear their young 
(generally two at a birth). Dr. Smith states that 
the food of the Moholi consists principally pf pulpy 
fruits, (hough there is reason to believe it also con- 
sumes insects, as remains of the latter were dis- 
covered in the stomachs of several individuals which 
he examined. 

Dr. Smith, for the reasons staled in his work, con-- 
siders this animal difl'erent from Galago Sene- 
galensis. He gives an elaborate anatomical de- 
scription and good figures of the more important and 
int(»resting parts of this animal. 

The general colour is grey^ with wavy or brin- 
dled markings of a darker tint, and the limbs are 
wanhed with vellow; under-parts white; tail red- 
brown; ears flesh-coloured. Length from nose to 
tip of tail, sixteen inches. 

209 Banca TAieixx 

{Tanius BancoHus, Homf.). This apeoies was 
oidained by Dr. Hor^eld in Banco, near Jeboos, 
one of the mining distrioU, where it inhabits the 
extensive forests* 



terminates abruptly, The general colour is brown 
inclining to grey, especially on the inside of the 
limbs and the under parts ; 4 rufous wash appears 
on the head and outer aurfoce of the limbe. The 
tail, which equals the head and body in length, is 
nearly naked, except at its base : towards the ex- 
tremity it is ooverea with a soft down, which forms, 
near the tip, a very obscure tufu The backs of the 
hands are covered with a very soft down : the palms 
are naked, and provided with several prominent 
cushions, calculated to assist in climbing and 
perching with safety on the branches. Of its 
habits no details have been collected. 

Genus Chiromys. This genus was established by 
Cuvier for the reception of that extraordinary 
animal the Aye-Aye, respecting the affinities of 
which so many conflicting opinions have been ad- 
vanced. 


210, 211.— Tax Atx-Atb 

{Chirmyi Ma^oicariengii) is a native of Mada- 
gascar, where it appears to be extremely rare, and 
chiefly, if not exclusively, restricted to the western 
part: most probably it tenants remote solitudes, 
seldom visited by the natives, and never by Euro- 
peans. Only one specimen exists in Europe, viz* 
that brought home by Sonnerat, its discoverer, who 
first figured and described the animal in his 
♦ Voyage aux Indes * (Paris 1781), It is deposited 
in the Museum of Paris. 

Sonnerat regarded the Aye- Aye (so called, like one 
of the sloths, from its cm as allied (o the Lemurs, 
the Monkeys, and the Squirrels; and subsequent 
writers have taken opposite views, according as 
they have been biassed by one part of its organiza- 
tion or another, or according to their ideas of the 
respective value of cliaracters, deduced from one set 
of organs or another. Pennant, Gmelin, Cuvier, 
Fleming, and Swainson, place it among the Rodents; 
LinnnDiis and Schreber regard it as a Lemur. 

M. de Blainville, in his pamphlet ‘Sur quelquei 
Anomalies de systiime Denlaire,^ &c., observes, that 
notwithstanding the rodent-like character of ita 
teeth, the rest of its organization, its manners, and 
habits prove it to be a true Lemur, having abso- 
lutely no relationship with the Rodents, no affinity 
to them, in spite of all that many naturalists have 
imagined ; and, after a carefiil examination of the 
specimen and skull, we coincide in this opinion. 

The teeth consist only of incisors and niolari (see 
skull, Fig. 212); the incisors are two in each jaw, 
strong and powerful : thosA below are compressed la- 
terally. but are deep from back to front ; their roots 
are carried backwards each in an alveolus, or socket, 
extending almost the whole length of the ramus ot 
the jaw ; they ore acutely pointed, their apex re- 
sembling a ploughshare. These teeth strongly re- 
mind one of the huge curved canines in the lower 
jaw of the Hippopotamus. The upper incisors are 
not BO obliquely pointed, and are also, smaller than 
the lower. Between the incisors and tlie'inolars an 
unoccupied .pace intervenes. The molars are 4 on 
each side above, 3 below, small, and of simple 
structure. The head is moderate and rounded, and 
the muzzle is rather short and pointed. The eyes 
are very large and nocturnal. The osseous ring of the 
orbits IS complete (Fig. 212). The ears are large ; 
and obscure furrows on their internal aspect seem 
to denote that, as in many bats, they are capable of 
being folded down : they are, in fact, bal-like, black, 
naked and smooth. 

The fore paws have each five fingers ; that 
which represents the thumb is sliort, and arisef 
beyond the base of the rest ; these are long and 
slender : the middle finger is very thin, but it is ex- 
ceeded in length by the third or ring finger: the 
thumb la not opposable, and, like the other fingers * 
IS lurnished with a strong, sharp, hooked claw. The 
arms are short in proportion to the posterior limbs; 

••‘S terminating in prehensilj 
feet. The thumb is well developed and protected 
by a fiat nail : the toes are of moderate lehgth and 
stoutness, but the first is the shortest, and, as in the 
Lemurs, is armed vvith a straight pointed daw : the 
rest have large hooked claws. The tail is long and 
pushy, with coarse black or brownish-black hairs: 
the genera, colour is ferruginous-brown, passing 
into grey on the sides of the head, the throat, and 
belly ; the feet are nearly black Beneath the 
brown outer-coat there is on the back and limbs a 
fine thick undcr-coat of soft yellow wool, which ap.‘ 
pears more or less through the outer. In the female 
the leafs are two.and ventral. Length of head and 

same * * *”°**** ’ ^ 

According to Sontwrat, who kept two of these 
animals, a male and female, in captivity, it would 
appear that the habfis of the Aye-Aye are nocturnal. 
By ^y they see with diflSoolty, andT the eyes, which 
are of an ochre cojour, reumble thoN of an owl 
Timid and Inoffensive, they pace the day in almp, 
and when roueed up their motioni are slow liks 
thoie of the Loris have ate tte s^Vo^ 
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MtB for frarmth ; their thiek fhr indeed euAeientljr 
provet their iinpatienoe of oold. During the day 
the Aye- Aye oonoeali iUelf in ite secluded retreat, 
•ome hole or excavation, whence it issues forth on 
the approach of darkness in quest of food ; its diet 
consists of buds and fruits, together with insects 
and their larvai ; for the latter it searches the ere* 
vices and bark of trees, drawing them forth by 
means of its long finger, and so conveying them to 
its mouth. Sonnerat kept his specimens alive for 
two months, feeding them upon polled rice, in tak- 
ing up which they used their long slender fingers, 
much in the same manner as the Chinese do their 
chop-eticKs Sonnerat remarks that, during the 
whole of the time these animals lived, he never ob- 
served them set up their long bushy tail, like a 
squirrel, but that, on the contrary, it was always 
kept trailing at length* 

Considering the length of time that has inter- 
vened since the discovery of the Aye-Aye by Son- 
nerat,, and visited ss the island of Madagascar has 
been by Europeans, it is somewhat strange that no 
additional specimens should have been obtained, 
and that not a single notice of a living individual 
liaving been seen or captured should have appeared. 

Genus Galeopitliecus. This genus contains those 
strange animals the Colugos, called Flying Lemurs, 
Flying Cats, Flying Foxes, &o„ by voyagers. Ttie 
first notice of the Colugo is by Bontius, who terms 
it ** Vespertilio adinirabilis.*’ It was afterwards 
figured by Seba, under the name of Fells volans 
'i'ernaianus : linnBBUs subsequently placed it among 
the Lemurs under the title of Lemur volans. Cu- 
vier places it at the end of the Hats. The query 
then at once arises, to what group is the Colugo to 
be refiirred ? M. Geoffroy, wlio denies its relation- 
ship to the Bats, observes that it is still less a 
Lemur, and that its head is altogether that of a true 

Carnassier.’* Notwithstanding this authority, in 
our views its affinities, intermediate as they may be 
between the Lemurs and other groups, place it 
within the pale of the Lemurine family, 

213*— Thjc Colugo 


is an animal of the size of a cat, furmshed with an 
extensive parachute consisting of a lateral mem- 
brane, not only between the anterior and posterior 
limbs, but also between the posterior limbs, so as to 
include the tall, which is of considerable length : 
the fingers of the fore pa>vs arc also included in this 
extensive membranous expansion. The whole of 
the upper surface of the body and lateral membranes 
is covered with woolly fur, but the under surface is 
nearly naked. The parachute is capable of being 
folded up ; but when on the stretch for action it 
forms a wide expanse, not indeed endowing its pos- 
sessor with true powers of flight, but enabling it to 
take long sweeping leaps from tree to tree with tho 
utmost facility. 

The genera) aspect of the head is Lemurine : the 
muzzle is produced ; the nostrils are lateral, naked, 
and sinuous ; the eyes moderate ; tho ears short and 
pointed. The anterior limbs are long: the hands 
arc divided into five fingers; the first, or thumb, 
separated from the rest though not antagonizing 
with them, is short; the remaining four are nearly 
equal ; all are armed, not with flat nails, but with 
large deep, hooked, sharp-edged, and retractile 
claws. The hinder limbs slightly exceed the fore 
limbs in length, and the feet arc similar in character 
to the fore hands. 

Fred. Cuvier gives the Dental formulaas follows • 

Incisors, canines, ; molars, — 34, 

(Fig. 214.) Mr. Waterhouse, whose excellent paper 
on the skull of the Colugo is in the | Zoological 
Transactions,’ vol. ii., gives the dentition thus: — 

Incisors, oamnes, j—j-; false molars, 


true molars, . —54, 


The upper incisors are placed laterally in pairs, 
with a wide interval between each pair, occupying 
tho anterior paii of the jaw : the first is small, com- 
pressed and jagged, or pectinated ; the second is 
simiUr, but somewhat larger. The two false molars 
above rise up with sharp points; the molars are 
crowned with acute insectivorous tubercles. The 
,ower incisors are deeply and finely pectinate. (Figs. 
216, 218, Nos. 4 and o.) The canines are serrated. 

Some naturalists have considered the species of 
Colugo to be three; while Fincher and others 
recognise only one, vaiying in colour according to 
age or sex. it has, however, been demonstrated by 
Mr. Waterhouse, from a rigorous investigation ot a 
series of skulls, that there are two distinct species, 
and at one of the scientific meetings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London (Oct. 1838) he pointed out 
the distinguisliing characteristics. 

He remarked, that in systematic works three 
moles of the genus Galeopithecus are described, 
founded updn oiffirenoes of size and colour : as 


reganb the latter character, he had never seen two 
specimens which precisely agreed; and with re- 
spect to siie, the dimensions given of two out of 
the three species are, he observed, evidently taken 
from extremely young animals. Mr. Waterhouse 
then proceeded to distinguish the two species on the 
table, and proposed for them the specific names of 
Temminckii and Philippinensis. 

The first and larger species measured about two 
feet in total length, and its skull was two inches 
eleven lines and a half in length. The anterior 
incisor of the upper jaw is broad, and divided by 
notches into three distinct lobes; the next in- 
cisor on each side has its anterior and posterior 
margins notched ; and the first molar (or the tooth 
which occupies the situation of the canine) has its 
posterior edge distinctly notched. Tiiis tooth is 
separated by a narrow space, anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly, from the second incisor in front and the 
second molar behind ; the temporal ridges converge 
towarits tlie occiput, near wluch, however, he ob- 
served, they are separated usually by a space of 
about four lines. This is probably the Galeopi- 
thecus volans of authors; but the identity cannot 
be said to be certain. 

The second npecies, G. Philippinensis, was de* 
scribed by Mr. Waterhouse as being usually about 
twenty inches in length, and its skull as measuring 
two inches seven lines in length. He observed, that 
this species may be distinguished from C. Tem- 
minckii by the proportionately larger ears, and the 
greater length of the hands. The skull, too, he de- 
scribed as narrower in propoition to its lengtii, the 
muzzle as broader and more obtuse, and the orbit 
as smaller. The temporal ridges, he remarked, 
generally meet near the occiput, or are separated by 
a very nan ow space. The anterior incisor of the 
upper jaw is narrow, and has but one notch ; the 
next incisor on each size is considerably larger, 
longer, and stronger than in G. Temminckii, and dif- 
fers moreover in having its edges even : tlie same 
remark ajiplied to the first false molar. In this 
species the incisors and molars form a continuous 
scries, each tooth being in contact with that which 
precedes and that which is behind it. But Mr. 
vVaterhouse concluded by observing that the most 
important difference perhaps which exists between 
the two species in question consists in the much 
larger size of the molar teeth in the smaller skull, 
the five posterior molars occupying a space of ten 
lines in length, whereas in G. TemmincKii, a much 
larger animal, the same teeth only occupy nine 
lines. Several minor points of dititinction existed 
besides those here mentioned. (* Zoological Pro- 
ce^'dings,' 1838 ; and see further, * Zoological Trans- 
actions,’ vol. ii. p. 835.) 

If the reader will turn to Figs. 215, 21G, 217, 218, 
he will be enabled to compare the form of the okult, 
and the variations in the characters of the teeth 
presented by these two species respectively, Fig. 
215 represents the skull of the Galeopithecus Tein- 
minckii ; a, as seen from above ; 5, as seen Iroiu 
below. Fig. 216 represents the lower Jaw ami teeth 
of the same species (G. Temminckii) ; 1, the under 
side of the lower jaw ; 2, side view of the same; 
3, the three foremost teeth on either side of the 
upper jaw ; 4, 5, outer and inner incisors of the 
lower jaw. Fig. 217 represents the skull of G. 
Philippinensis : a, the upper side ; 6, the under 
fiide. Fig. 218 represents the lower jaw and teeth 
of the same species (G. Philippinensis): 1, under 
side of the lower jaw ; 2, side view of the same ; 
3, the three foremost teeth of the upper jaw ; 4, 5, 
outer and inner incisors of the lower jaw. If these 
skulls and teeth be compared, so many and import- 
ant distinctions will be peiceived, that all doubt as 
to the correctness of the views entertained by Mr. 
Waterhouse will be dissipated. 

These strange and perplexing animals are natives 
of the Moluccas, Philippines, and various islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. In their habits they are 
arboreal and nocturnal, and feed, as it is supposed, 
upon fruits, insects, eggs, and birds. During the 
day they remain in the depths of the forests, sus- 
pended like a bat from the branches, with the head 
downwards, and clinging by the hiiidiT claws, 
immersed in tranquil sleep. At nigtil tiiey rouse 
I up, are active in traversing the trees in every direc- 
tion and sweeping from one to another with g: cut 
address, in search of food. Thouirh of a disagree- 
able odour, their flesh is eaten by the natives. The 
females are said to produce two young at a birth, 
which adhere to the teats of their ])Krent. Camelii, 
ill a MS. on the subject in the liritibh Museum, 
asserts the female to have a double abdominal 
poucli, in which the young are carried, but in this 
statement he is certainly erroneous. 

FOSSIL QUA DRUM ANA. 

It is only very recently that the fossil rehes of 
puadrumanous animals have been discovered ; pre- 
viously to this disooveiy, tlie Quadrumana were 
regarded as having no fossil prototypes. In 1836 


M. Lartet announced his discovery of the fossil 
bones of a large monkey, consisting of a lower jaw 
with its dentition complete, a molar tooth with four 
tubercles, a bone of one of the fingers, a purtiun of 
the thigh bone, together with the bones of the 
instep, &c. They were found at Sanson, two leagues 
south of Auch (in the department of Gers), in a 
tertiary formation extending from the south of 
Auoh to the foot of the Pyrenees, and apparently 
the result of a long succession of water alluvia. 
From the characters of the dentition, there can be 
no doubt that the animal belonged to one of the old 
world sections of the Simue, namely, the Giobons 
(Hylobates), if indeed it be no\ the representative 
of a genus no longer extant. M. Lartet has named 
this fossil species Pithecus antiques. With these 
relics occurred those also of the Mastodon, Rhino- 
ceros, Dcinotherium, Palujotherkm, &c. Within 
the last few years the fossil relics of three species 
of ape or monkey have been discovered in the 
Sewalik hills, a portion of sub-Himalayan range 
imbedded in a tertiary stratum. Two of these 
species are due to the rescardies of Captains Fal- 
coner and Cautley, and one to the labours of Lieit- 
t enants Baker and Duvaud. Of these fossil Simiada, 
one, as the fragments indicate, exceeded in size 
any living species of the present day ; the second 
was also a large animal, superior to the Entellus mon- 
key in size ; the third appears to have been about 
equal to the Entellus, and was probably an Orang. 

In the basin of the Rio des Velhas in South Ame- 
rica, Dr. Lund, a Swedish naturalist, has discovercO 
the fossil remains of extinct Quadrumana ; and it is 
interesting to know that they belong to a form 
closely related to that of the existing American 
monkeys termed Sapajous; but the animals must have 
far exceeded any living species. The larger, indeed^ 
must have been upwards of four feet in height, 
Dr. Lund terms it Protopithecus Brasiliensis; the 
other, and smaller, he teims Callitlmx primtevui^ 
We have then evidences of the existence of Qua(^ 
rnmana at a remote epoch, in continental Europe, 
Asia, and America ; but what is more unexpected 
we have proofs that, at some era, they existed in 
our island (if then an island), when, as we may 
imagine, its surface was very different from what it 
now appears. 

The first example, a portion of the lower jaw, 
containing the last molar teeth, was found with the 
teeth of sharks (in 1837) in a deep layer of whitish 
sand, beneath a stratum of blue clay on the banks 
of the river Deben, at Kingston^ near Woodbridge, 
in Sufiolk. This bed of day is in many places 
overlaid by orag, and may probably be assigned 
to the age of the London clay. In the stratum of 
sand the fossil teeth and portions of the lower jaw 
of an opOKHum were also discovered. (See * Mag. 
Nat, Hist.’ 183!), pp. 448,450.) The extinct monkey, 
as proved by the characters of the molar tooth, 
belonged to the genus Maoacus, or at least to a genus 
very closely related to it. The tooth, it may be ob- 
served, is somewhat narrower than in any recent 
species of Macacus, but the posterior fifth tubercle 
presents, as in most of that group, two cusps, instead 
of being simple, as in the genus Senmopithecus. 

In the ‘Annals of Natural History,’ Nov. 1889, 
Profoshor Owen describes a second tooth found in 
the same locality, which he identifies as the second 
molar of a Macaque ; and from being well worn, it 
is evident that the individual to which it belonged 
was aged at the time of its death. It differs from 
the corresponding tooth of a recent Macaque, in 
liaving a slight ridge along the base of the anterior 
part of the crown, and the same character occurs als* 
in the molar previously alluded to, and which was 
rigorously examined by the same philosophic anato- 
mist. M. d’Orbigny’s remark respecting the beds 
tttiove the chalk in the neighbourhood of Meudon 
Heoms applicable in the present case, viz : — “that 
in the lower part of the plastic clay, new features 
^ are discovered to obtain, demonstrating in an espe- 
cial manner, that various genera of Mammals were 
living at the epoch when that layer was formed.” 

That the Simiac should have existed in our lati- 
tudes at the time of the deposition of tlie London 
clay is not surprising, when we consider the tr^ 
pi cal character of the fossil fruits so abundant in 
that depi)sit : we say Lotulon clay (as the geologists 
desigriate it), because the blue stratum, beneath 
which the fossil teeth were found, belongs un- 
dvmhtedly to that formation. Mr. Wood, in refer- 
ence to one of these relics, observes, “As this fossil 
certainly belongs to some quadrumanous animal, 
there is no I’ormation to which it could be so appro- 
priately assigned ns tliat of the London clay; the 
tjopical chaiHcter of the Fauna as well as the 
I'kna of that period being such as to justify an 

sumption of a warmer climate quite suitable to 
t' c I xistence of our macacus.” Besides the teeth 
of animals of the monkey tribe, a fragment of the 
jaw of an opossum, in which one of the' false molars 
IS retaincui has been discovered in the same 
deposit. 

II 2 









ORDER BOpEimiL 

Tn difficulty of ioatitatiiif % iiolml timurcinciit 
ithat ii, an arrangement exhibiting the mmtifonn 
Jinks ana affinitien of difSerent groups), is confess- 
edly a work of difficulty ; but peculiarly so as it 
respects the component parte of the present order. 
In itself, indeed, this order > is definite, and based 
npon characters which forma dear line ofaeparation 
oetween it and every other ; but when we scome to 
investigate the species it embraces, we soon feel 
ourtielvus {^rplexed among a multitude of^forms, 
and begin to hesitate at every step. Hence it is 
that no two naturalists have arranged the Hodentia 
in the same manner nay, Cuvier himself, in the last 
edition of hU *K6gne Animal,' set aside the , prin- 
ciples by which in his earlier edition he was guided, 
and followed out other views. 

Among those naturalists who have lately devoted 
their attention to the Uodentia, Mr. Waterhouse 
takes a foremost .place ; and his arrangement, 
founded on the truest philosophical principles, 
is a decided step in the advancement of this 
department of Zoology, It would be out of 
place, in a work like the present, to follow this 
naturalist through his train of researches, but we 
may give an outline of their results. Mr. Water- 
tiouse considers tliat the Rodents resolve themselves 
into three great primary sections : ftrst, the Murine 
section; secondly, the Hystrieme section; and 
thirdly, the Incponne section. 

Kach of these sections embraces several families, 
each of the latter comprehending several genera. 
The principal aenera contained in the Murine sec- 
tion are Soiurus, Arctomys, Spermophilus, Tamias, 
Myoxus, Dipus, Mus, Arvicola, Geomys, and Castor. 
The principal genera contained in the Hystricine 
section are Bathurgus, Orycterus, Poephagomys, 
Octodon, Abrocoma.'Myopotamub, Capromys, Kcni- 
mys, Aulauodus, Ilistrix, Dasyprocta, Chinchilla, 
Cavia, and Hydrochacrus. The Leporine section 
contains the genera Lepus and Lagomys. 

Respecting a few genera, as Ctenodactylus, 
Helarays-, Otomys (Smith, not F. Cuvier), Akodon, 
and Heteromys, Mr. Walerhonse has not been able 
to satisfy hmihelf as to their precise systematic 
classification ; and with respect to the genus Aplo- 
dontia^Fig. 21H,jkul] and teeth), though he places 
it in the Squirrel family (Sciuridm), yet it differs, as 
he a(1mlt^, in the absence of a post -orbital process 
to the skull, and the molar teeth being rootless. 
We may here remark that the genus Aplodontia 
contains a Rodent, called by Lewis and Clark the 
Sewellel (A. leporina). and whicli inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of the Columbia river (N. America), 
where it lives in burrows, and associates in small 
companies. The head is laige, the nose is thick and 
obtuse, covered with a dense coat of short tur; eye 
very small ; ear resembling the human in form. 
Body short, thick, and labbit-like. Legs very short, 
and covered down to the wrists and heels with fur 
similar to that on the body i a little above the wrist 
joint, on the inner side, is a small tuft of stiff white 
hairs. Fur like that of a rabbit out of season, amber 
and chestnut-brown above ; greyish or clove-brown 
beneath ; lips whitish; a rather laige spot of pure 
white on the throat; some white hairs dispeised 
through the fur. Tail slender, cylindrical, liaidly 
Imlf an inch long. The figure (219) represents the 
skull, teeth and paws; 1, anterior half of skull 
with lower jaw\ profile ; 2, anterior half of skull 
seen from below* ; .'h the same seen from above ; 

4 , lower jaw with right condyle broken, seen from 
above ; 6, upper molar tooth ; 0, 7, fore-foot, upper 
surface ; ft, sole of hind-foot. 

The Uodentia, as the name implies, have the 
teeth constructed for gnawing, paring, or scraping 
down the substances on which they feed, j'he 
teeth are only of two kinds, incisors and niolais. 
There are no canines; and between the incisors, 
which project from the very apex of the jaws, and 
the molai's, which are situated lar back, there inter- 
venes an unfilled space of considerable extent. The 
incisors are universally two in number in each jaw 
(if we except the hares and mbbits, in which two 
minute incisors rise at the back of the large perma- 
nent onch) ; these are strong, compressed, ancf some- 
what curved, with sharp chiseLshaped edges. It is 
only tluir anterior surface that is C‘»vered with a 
tlnck layer ol enamel, and this layei foims the cut- 
ting etlge, as does the layer of steel on soHer metal 
composing a common chisel. Their insertion into 
their sockets is \eiy deep, but the inserted part is 
not a truH mot : the'^e incisors spring from a pulpy 
germ in their tjase, from which they are perpetually 
growing, and this growth bears a iue proportion to 
the rapidity with which their cutting edges wear 
away by use. So imperative is this law% that where 
one incisor is lost by accident, its opposito, having 
no countercheck, keeps increasing, till it acquires 
an enormous development, to the annwance', and 
often the destruction, of the sufferer. With regard 
to the molars it may be observed that they differ in 



in . 

transVeiMly by viimhihu /ttipiir 

being composed of perpeadimikr wlds of Ihie malb^ 
stance, oompeoted together intervening osseiis 
matter ; but farther than (his, we ffnd in different 
species a structural distinction of physiological im- 
portance : in some, as the Arviooliam, they resemble 
the incisors, having no true solid roots, but are pe^ 
petually growing as their surface wears away ; in 
others, on the oontraiy (as the squirrels), at a certain 
period they gain truly formed roots, and after this 
cease all further growth. In the Rodentia the upper 
dip, which is cleft longitudinally, is in many species 
an organ of prehension ; or at least is of great im- 
portance in gradually transmitting the food into the 
mouthy as may be seen when we offer the rabbit a 
leaf, or a stalk of clover, or dandelion. The pharynx, 
or back of the mouth,. is contracted, and in some 
species funnel.-shaped» and capable of being closed 
by a circular nusde, in order that the food may pass 
gradually, as it beeonms duly ground to pulp between 
the molars. The strueiurai organisation of the 
Rodents, as evidenced. by the oharaeteis of the skull, 
the blrd-like condition of the brain, and by other 
points, is at a low par,. and the ratio of their intelli- 
gence is in a parallel degree. Wt may tame them, 
but we cannot educate them. They are all timid 
and feeble, and trust for sclf-protection to flight or 
•concealment The prey of ferocious beasts and 
birds and reptiles, tbgir fertility, by a wise .provision, 
counterbalances their annual diminution. Spread 
over the earth, from the equator to the coldest lati- 
tudes, they tenant rocks and mountains, plains and 
woods, feeding on grain and vegetables, and often ' 
devastating the cultivated domains of man. To a 
vegetable diet some fdw, as the rat, add animal food 
also. Most are nocturnal or crepuscular in their 
habits ; many dwell in burrows, some conceal theni- 
soivea amidst herbage, some amongst the foliage of 
trees, and some build ,for themselves 'habitations 
which have excited the interest and admiration of 
man. 

In noticing the numerical abundance of the .Ro- 
de»**’a, throughout the different quarters of the 
it should be observed that in Australia six 
^ight species are all that we are acquainted with 
belonging to that region ; JFurope, North America, 
and South America are nearly equal as to the 
number of species they contain. India and Africa 
are also nearly equal, but they contain fewer species 
than either of the other provinces. The squirrels, 
rats, porcupines, and hares are the only groups 
found in all the provinces ; all the rest of the 
groups are respectively confined to their own par- 
ticular geographical province. The naturalist will 
find some important observations on the Rodentia 
by Mr. Waterhouse, in the *Zool. Proceeds.,* for 
1H39 ; in the * Zool. of the Voyage of II.M.S. Beagle 
and in the * Mag. of Nat* Rist./ New Series, 1839, 


p, 90. 

The squirrels (Fam. Sciuridm). These elegant 
animaU are distributed throughout every quarter of 
the world, Australia excepted. The general cha- 
racters of the true smiirrels (Sciurus), as exhibited 
by our woll-knowm British species, are familiar to 
all : its fine full eyes, its light contour, its activity, 
its deep soft tor, and long bushy tail, have contri- 
buted to render it a general favourite. They are 
furnished with proper clavicles, or collar-bones, and 
possess the use of the fore-arm and paws in a high 
degree of perfection; the toes are four, with the 
rudhiient of a thumb, on the anterior feet ; five on the 
hind feet ; the claws arc sharp and hooked. Mo- 
5—5 

lars, jn*;]. Kars often tufted with a pencil of long 

hairs. In feeding, these animals sit up on the 
haunches, and hold their food (nuts, Ac.) not 
between the fingers of their joined fore-paws, but 
between the rudimentary thumbs, while they work 
at it with Mieir teeth. 




Uke all the true iqiiirrili, thk moi^ilaallborijlli 
in lt« habita, quick and alert it rliea fhe 
and oontinuee induatriously engaged in cearoh di 
food during four or five hours in the moming« running 
over logs, ascending trees and playfully ooundng 
from limb to limb. During the warm weather of 
spring it prepases its cradle or nest on the branch 
of a tree* constructing it of dried sticks which it 
breaks off, or, if these are not at hand, of green 
twigs as thick as a Anger, which it gnaws from the 
boughs. These it lays in the fork of a tree or of 
some large branch so as to make a framework : at 
then lines this framework with leaves: and over 
these again spreads a layer of moss. In the pre- 
paration of this nest,, a pair is usually engaged foi 
an hour in the mornirig, diwing several successive 
days, and the noise they make in cutting the 
branches and dragging the leaves may be heard at 
some distance, In w'lnter they reside entirely in 
holes of trees, where their young in most instances 
are brought foi'th. The young are from four to six 
in number ; and in a few weeks are aufiiciently ad- 
vanced to leave their nest. It is generally believed 
tliat this squirrel lays up a great hoard of food as a 
winter supply, but Dr. Bachman doubts the fact, 
though he admits that other northern species do. 
(Further he states that the species which inhabit the 
southern portion of the United States, whore the 
ground is seldom covered with snow, derive in 
winter a^prccarioiui subsistence from seeds, insects, 
and worms, which are scratched up among the 
leaves. We may here observe that, singular enough, 
1)0 one has noticed the lact, excepting Mr. C. 
.Coward (* Mag. Nat. Hist. / New Series, June, 1839, 
p. 3) 1), of our common British squirrel being car- 
nivorous as well as firugivorous ; such is, however, 
the case ; it attacks young birds and greedily devours 
them, nor is evim the wood-pigeon safe from its 
assaults. The Northern grey squirrel feeds on nuts 
and various seeds, but it seems to prefer tiie shell- 
bark (Carya alba) and the several s|>eciesoi' hickory 
to any other food. Green corn and young wheat 
suffer greatly from its depredations, and hence a 
war of wholesale destruction is everywhei*e waged 
against it. In Pennsylvania an old law existed 
offering threepence a head for every squirrel de- 
stroyed, and in 1749 the enormous sum of 8000/. 
was paid out of the trcasiny for the destruction of 
these depredators. The extensive migrations which 
arc undertaken by this species, either from a scarcity 
of food or from some other inexplicable cause, have 
often excited not only wonder, but apprehension. 
They generally take place in autumn, but by no 
means with regularity. It would appear that in the 
far north-west multitudes congregate i» diiferent dis- 
tricts, forming scattered troops, which all bend their 
way instinctively in an eastern direction, collecting 
into larger bodies as they proceed ; neither moun- 
tains nor rivers stop tiieir progress: onward they 
come, a devouring army, laying waste the corn and 
wheat fields of the farmer ; and as their numbers 
are thinned by the gun, others fill up the ranks: 
few, perhaps none, ever return west ward ly ; thont 
that escape the carnage take up their abode in the 
forests of their newly-explored country. The grey 
squirrel has many enemies; the fox, the lynx, the 
weasel, hawks, and owls are all eager to seize it : 
when attacked by the red-tailed hawk, its most for- 
midable foe, it is amusing to see the skill and dex- 
terity exercised by both, in the attack, and in the 
defence ; often, indeed, the squirrel, by dodging and 
twisting round the branches and large limbs of tiie 
tree, foils and wears out his antagonist ; when, how- 
ever, a pair of hawks combine, the squirrel has no 
chance. 

22L-— Tufi Malauax Squisbal 


220. — Thu Nobthurn Grey \nj> Black Squibbbl 

(Sr/nrtis leucoti$)» It is to Dr. Bachman, D.D., Pre- 
sident of the Lit. and Phil. Soc., Cliarltstown, S. 
Carolina, that we are indebted for clearing up the 
moss of confusion in which the squirrels of America 
imve been involved. 

It appears from this author that several black 
squirrels exist, totally distinct from each other, and 
that of these some are mere varieties. Of the 
genuine species he notices the large Loujbiana black 
squirrel (S* Audubonii), the black squirrel (Sciurus 
niger, Linn., not Catesby), and the dusky squirrel 
(S; nigrcscens). There is a black variety of the 
lux^ squirrel (Sc. capistmtunL and a black variety 
of the northern yrey squirrel, the species figured. 
The ^uy squirrels are numerous, and perplexing to 
the naturalist. The Northern grey squirrel has been, 
for instance, oonfduiuied with the Carolina grey 
stjuirrel, from which it is distinct. The Nortliern 
giey and block sqairrel is a very common species, 
and exceedingly active and sprightly. It is spread 


(Sciui^ maximus). Of the Indian squirrels, one of 
the finest is the Malabar squirrel, measuring four- 
teen or fifteen inches in the length of the head and 
body, and somewhat more in that of its full bushy 
tail. This species is found in Malabar, and also in 
Ceylon. Like the rest of its tribe, it is eminejitly 
arboreal, tenanting the summits of palm-trees, and 
fevcling to a great extent upon the cocoa-nut, to 
the milk of which it is said to be very partial. W« 
have seen several specimens in captivity. They 
soon become tame and familiar, but ai c not to be 
trusted too far : their bite is very severe. General 
colour above, rich chocolate, deepening about the 
shoulders into black; under parts abruptly pale 
reddish yellow ; ears tufted with a long full brush, 

222.— T»b Rocky-Modhtaik Flyibo Squibbml 

(Pierofiws Alpinus, or P/. Sabmus^ var. Richard- 
son). The flying squirrels (Petromys, Geofr. ; Svii- 
uropterus, F. Cuv.) agree in the general characters 
of their dentition with the rest of the family (see Fig. 





inlil tmpitiiig the anterior molar of 

til ISM j4w» ^re they are 5^5. which U amaller 
ttm itii mt The lerief of molars on each side are 
eri^y eefiarate and parallel* It it in the potseasion 
.of a lateral fold of skin, forming, when extended, a 
imraohnte, enabling them to take long sweeping 
leaps, that the flying squirrels are distinguishable 
from the ordinary group. These expansions are 
hilly clothed with soft fur; and they usually project 
in a pointed form from each wrist, being there sup- 
ported by a long slender osseous stylet. In some 
species, as the one figured, this is either reduced to 
a mere tubercle or wanting. 

The flying squirrels are conspicuous for the ra- 
pidity ol their evolutions : they ascend the trees with 
such velocity that the eye can scarcely follow them ; 
and they skim from one tree to another, or precipi- 
tate themselves to the ground, with singular agility. 
In their habits they are nocturnal. 

These elegant animals are respectively natives of 
the northern regions of Europe, the north of Asia, 
the north of America, and the glowing islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. The present species is 
one of the American flying squirrels, and was dis- 
covered by I>r, Drummond, on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where it lives in dense pine-forests, seldom 
venturing from its retreat except in the night. Dr. 
Richardson received specimens from the Elk river, 
and also from the south branch of the Mackenzie. 
Whether it is a mere variety of the Pt. Sabnnus or 
a distinct species is not clear. 

Its general colour is yellowish-brown above. The 
tail is flat, longer than the body, and blackish-grt^y. 
Total length fourteen inches three lines, of which 
the tail, including the fur, measures six inches three 
lines. 

Common GaouND-SaviaaKT^ 
(Tamias striatm). Unlike the true squirrels, the 
rouiid-squirrels are chiefly terrestrial in their ha- 
lts, and are furnished with cheek-pouches, in 
which they carry food to their retreats, forming 
magazines for winter. They live in burrows, but 
do not appear to become torpid. Their fur is shorter 
and closer, and the tail loss bushy than in theif ar- 
boreal relatives. These animals are chiefly spread 
through the northern and temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America. The palm -squirrel of 
India, and the Rarbary squirrel, though associated 
by some authors with the ground-squirrels, occupy 
an intermediate situation between the latter and the 
true arboreal species. 

The common ground-squirrel is a native of the 
north-eastern part of Europe and the north of Asm. 
It is the Ecureuil Suisse of the French, so called 
because its striped back has some resemblance to a 
Swiss doublet. According to Pallas, these striped 
squirrels dig their burrows in woody places, in small 
hummocks of earth, or near the roots of tieys ; but 
never, like the common suuirrels, make their nests 
in the trunk or branches, although when scared from 
their holes they climb with facility, and make their 
way from branch to branch with great speed, A 
winding passage leads to their nest, and they gene- 
rally foim two or three lateral chambers to store 
their food in. The striped squirrel in its manners, 
and from having cheek-pouches, is allied to the 
hamster and Citillus (type of the genus Spermophi- 
Ills), and is likewise connected with the latter by 
its convex nose, proper for an animal accustomed 
to dig. In its whole habit it diflers from the squir- 
rels which live in trees, and forms, with other striped 
squirrels, a division of the genus. It has a longer 
head than the common squirrel ; rounded ears, not 
tufted ; a roundish, hairy tail, which it less frequently 
turns up ; a slender body, and shorter limbs. The 
fur likewise is very short and less flne. Yet in its 
diurnal habits, and in not becoming torpid in win- 
ter, it comes near the squirrels; it is diflicult to 
tame. 

— Paxxy^s Spxrmo9hilx 

(Spermop^ulua Parryi). The genus Spermophilus is 
intermediate between the Ground-Squirrels and the 
Marmots. Besides possessing cheeic-pouches, the 
Spermophiles are distinguished by the closeness of 
the ears, the slender form of the body, which is 
squirrel-like, and the narrowness of the paws. 

Two species are natives of eastern Europe, viz. 
the Souslik of the Volga, and the Zizel or Susel of 
Hungary, Poland, &c., which are, perhaps, mere 
varieties. Many species are American, one of which, 
Parry’s Spennophile, is the species figured. 

Colour of the body above, a mixture of white 
thickly spotted on a grey or black ground ; face 
chestnut ; under parts rust-brown ; tail with a nar- 
row white marffin, and black at the extremity. 
This, according to Dr. Richardson, who first named 
the speoics, is the QnHind<49quirrel of Heme ; the 
l^tbec Marmot of FotaUr ; the Scek-Scek of the 



grounde ekirting the sea^oast fmm Otercbill in 
Hudion^a Bay round by Melville Peninsula, and the 
whole northern extremity of the continent to 
Bchring’e Streiti, where specimens precisely similar 
were procured by Captain Beeohey. It is abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise, near the 
southern verge of the Barren Grounds, in lat. 65”, 
and is also plentiflil on Cape Parry, one of the most 
northern parts of the continent It is found generally 
in stony districts, but seems to delight chiefly in 
sandy nillooke amongst rocks, where burrows, in- 
habited by different individuals, may be often ob- 
served crowded together* One of the society is 

enerally observed sitting erect on the summvt of a 

illock whilst the others are feeding in the neigh- 
bourhood. Upon the approach of danger, he gives 
the alarm, and they instantly hurry to their holes, 
remaining however chattering at the entrance until 
the advance of the enemy obliges them to retire to 
the bottom. When their retreat is cut off, they be- 
come much terrified, and. seeking shelter in the 
flrKt crevice, they not unfrequently succei^fd only in 
biding the head and fore-part of the body, whilst 
the projecting tail U, as is usual with them under 
the influence of terror, spread out flat on the rock. 
Their cry. in this sihisoin of distress, strongly resem- 
bles the loud alarm of , the Hudson’s Bay Squirrel, 
and is not very unlike tlie sound of a watchman’s 
rattle. The E^iqiiimaux name is an attempt to 
express this sound. Herne states that they are 
easily tamed, and very cleanly and playful when 
domesticated. Tjliey never come abroad during the 
winter. Their food appears to be entirely vegeta- 
ble ; their pouches being generally filled, aecoiditig 
to the Season, with tender shoots of herbaceous 
plnpts, berries of the alpine arbutus, and of other 
trailing shrubs, or the seeds of grasses and legumi- 
nous plants. They produce about seven young at a 
time. 

The true Marmots (Arctomys) are thicker, more 
robust, and less elegant in figure than the Sper- 
mophiles ; the head isbioad and fiat, and the muzzle 
obtuse ; the limbs are short, and there are no cheek- 
pouches. 

*227, 2i28, 2*29 .— *The Ai.vine Mabmot 

(Arcfonnjs Marmota). This well-known species is 
common in the high movmtatn districts ol Europe, 
where it takes up iU abode just below tho hue of 
perpetual snow, excavating a deep burrow, to which 
It has recourse on every appearance of an enemy. 
In this, wliich it lines with dried grass, moss, &c,, 
it hybernates during the severity of the season. 
The bunowH of the marmot ere always constructed 
in dry situations, and mostly on declivities exposed 
to the south or south-east They are of considerable 
extent, and are worked out and tenanted by larni ies 
consisting of from five to fifteen individuals. They 
begin by a passage which runs for about six feet, 
and is just capable of admitting the animaPs body, 
From the faither end of this gallery two others 
bilurcate, one of which, according to Desmarest, 
leads to a sort of chamber in the torm of an oven, 
Irom three to seven feet in diameter ; the other ends 
abruptly, and serves as h stoi chouse for dried giflMHes, 
&c. According to somts these passages are not 
always to be met with, and MM. GeoflVoy and F. 
Cuvier assert that the cell is at the end ot the first 
gallery. During the summer months, gioups of 
these animals may be seen feeding and spoiling on 
the mountain-side. They never wander to any great 
dibtancc from their burrows, and have always one 
01 more of their number posted as sentineis, v^hich 
by a piercing cry give warning of danger. About 
the middle of September they betake themselves to 
their winter dormitories, and close the entrance with 
earth and the dried gross which they have accumu- 
lated ; here they sink into a profoiiml repose, from 
which they do not awaken till the return of April. 
Though tixpid and inoffensive, these animats defend 
themselves resolutely when driven to an extremity, 
and their powerful incisom inflict severe wounds. 
They hfr their foqd to their mouths while sitting 
sqnirreMike, and will walk on their hind-feet. On 
letiring for the winter, they arc at first very fat, and 
numbers arc taken at this season, partly for the sake 
of their skins, and partly for their flesh, which is 
eaten by the mountaineers. The young ore easily 
tamed, and are often carried about by the Savoyards 
for the purpose of exhibition. The marmot pro- 
duces from three to five at a birth. 

This species is of about the size of a rabbit. Its 
general colour is yellowish-grey, passing into hoary 
about the cheeks, and blackish-grey on the top of 
the head ; the tip of the tail is biaok. 

SdO.— T hb Bobac. 

(Ardamyt Bobac), This species inhabits the regions 
of Poland through which flow the Dnieper and itt 


of moderate elevation^ where It ohooees a dry lo- 
oality in which to eonstniot its burrows. These are 
earned to a great depth, and are tenanted by fami- 
liet consisting of twenty or^even forty individuals. 
It accumulates in its rctregt a quantity of dried 
herbage for use, before the seventy of the season, 
commences, and, for ear|y spring consumption, as 
well as for the sake of warmth. General colour 
of the fur greyish yellow mingled with brown, which 
latter forms transverse undulations on the upper 
parts. Under parts rust-brown. Length of head 
and body sixteep or seventeen inches ; of the tail 
six inches, 

2dl.— T oe Quebec Maemot. 

(Arctomy 9 Empetra), This sptHMOh is one of the 
American marmots, and is a native of Canada iiml 
the neigbbourho(Hl of Hudson’s Bay. It is the Que- 
bec Marmot of Pennant and (^driian ; riie Common 
Marmot of Langsdorff ; the Thick-wood lkdgt*i of 
the IIudson’K Bay residents ; the Siffleor of the 
French Canadians, who apply the same name U. the 
other species of marmot and to the badger ; Tarbagan 
of the Kushian residents on Kodialv(0 ; Weenusk 
the Crees; Kath-hill»:Kooay of the Chepewyaiis; 
Mils Empetra of i’aHas; and Arctomys Empetra of 
Sabine and others. 

Dr. Richardson, who gives the above synonyms, 
states that the Quebec marmot inhabits the w’oody 
districts from Canada to lat. Gl“, and perhaps still 
farther north. He says that it appears to be a 
Hohtarv animal, inhabits burrows in the earth, but 
ascends bushes and trees, piobably in search of buds 
and other vegetable pioductioiis on which it feeds, 
Mr. Di’ummond killed two, one on some low hushes, 
and the other on the branch of a ti'ec. According 
to Mr. Graham it burrows piTperidicnlarly, selecting 
dry spots, at some distance from the coast, ami feed- 
ing on the coai’se grass wdnch gatliers on the river 
sides. The Indians capture it by poui ing water into 
its holes. Its fl^sh is considered delicate when the 
animal is fat, but ils fur is valueloss. 

DORMICE 

The dormice seem to connect the 
squirrels, on the one hand, to the nnnine groups on 
the other. They are aiboieal in their habits, and 
clothed with fine soft fur. The toes are lour on 
each fore-fool, with the vestige of a finh ; the hind- 
feet have five toes. Tiie (Umtition (Fig. 232) is as 

follows Incisors,-; molars,^ Incisors laterally 

compressed; molars unequal in size, rooted; the 
senes on each sideof eacii jaw widely sepaiatcdand 
parallel. 

233, 234. — Tue Common Dormousk 

(Myort/s mwllnnarws). This elegant little creatur* 
IS the Mnscadin, Cioqne Noix, and Rat d’or ophe 
French; Mosoadino r»f the Itahann; Lii’on of the 
Spanish ; Uotlie W^ald-maus, Hasel-tnaiis, and lla- 
sel^chinlVi ol the ' Gci'mans ; Skogsnuis of tho 
Swedes ; KnsHcl-muus ol the Danes ; and Palhew ot 
the ancient Britisp. It has been supposed by some 
that it was this species which tlic Romans fattened 
in their Glirana for the table ; but that animal was 
most probably the Loir (M. Glis), wliich is common 
in the woods of Italy, and which approaches a squir- 
rel in size. 

Tiiough common in the southern and midland 
counties of England, the dormouse m not so abundant 
in France as the Leroi (M. Nitela, Fig. *235), yet its 
distribution is very extensive. It langes from the 
south of Europe as far north as Sweden. The la* 
vmirite resoiteol this little animal are dense thickets, 
low woods and coppicrn of hazel, bushy dells, and 
tangled hedgerows. It creeps about the blanches 
with a quick but gliding sort of movement, and with 
singular facility. It leaps nimbly, and makes its 
way so quickly through intertanglcd biushwood, 
that it cannot be easily captured. The dormouse 
appears to be in some degree gregarious, or at leait 
to colonize favourite spots, and ten or a dozen of 
iheir nests have been seen at no great distance apazt 
in the shrubs of a thicket. These nests are made 
of leaves, grass, &c. : they are of a rounded form^ 
about six inches in diameter, with the aperture at 
the top. It is in these that the young are brought 
forth and reared. The number of the young » about 
four: they are born blind ; in a few days, however, 
their eyes are opened ; and in a short period they 
are capable of providing for themselves. Com, haws, 
hazel-nuts, and ikllen acorns, constitute the f^ood oif 
the dormoxise. It eats sitting up like a squirrel, 
holding the food between its paws ; and often it 
hMiigs suspended by its hinder feet, in which posi- 
tiun 0 feeus as eaiily os in its ordinary attitude. 

Mr. Bell states that the name Avellananus is not 
well chosen, and that he never saw any dornnouse 
that could gnaw through the shell ol that nut when 
fully npe. We oureelves, however, liave frequently 
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Keen the dormouse open with iU teelh the hard ihell 
rf a nut, and clear it out with tfreat address. The 
dormouse hybernates, and hoards up a store of pro* 
visions in lioles, and the crevices about the roots of 
trees. &c., to which to have lecourse in the winter ; 
for Its torpidity is not without interruption. A mid- 
day gleam of sunshine rouses it up in its snug retreat ; 
and invites it forth, when it takes a little food ; on 
i,ie diminution of the temperature it betakes itself to 
its dormitory, and rolling up itself into a ball, sinks 
into a piot’ound slumber. In this condition it may 
be liaiidled, or rolled about a table, if not exposed 
to the influence of warmth, without being roused 
from its trance. It is not until the spring has fairly 
set in that the dormouse regains its full activity, 
and it is at this period that its magazine is of the 
greatest service : for without a store thus provi- 
dently accumulated, it would, for some time at least, 
be straitened for food. 

The head of this species is proportionately largo ; 
the eyes are large, black, and prominent ; the ears 
are bioad ; and fur soft ; the tail long, fringed with 
hair on each side, and somewhat tufted at the end ; 
the body plump j the limbs short. General colour 
cinnamon red, passing into pale yellow below. Ttie 
young are of a mouse grey. Length of the head 
and body two inches eight lines; of the tail, two 
inches six lines. 

435.^Tiia Garoen Dormouse, or Leroi 

(Myoma The Greater Dormouse of Shaw. 

Tljih species is a native of the whole of the tempe- 
rate portions of continental Europe, and indeed it is 
found as high north as Poland and Prussia. In 
France it is very common, gaulens and orchards 
being its favourite abode : it makes sad havoc among 
wall-fuiits, attacking peaches, apricots, pears, &o., 
with great avidity. Its winter store, however, con- 
Hibts of nuts, peas, beans, and llie like, winch are 
collected in great abundance, and stowed away in 
some convenient recess, where eight or ten indi- 
viduals assemble to pa'^s away the colder season 
in sleep. The summer nest of the Lerot, in which 
it rears its young, is built in the holes of walls or 
the chinks of aged trees. The young are four or 
five in number. The colour of lliis pretty but an- 
nulling creature is reddish grey; beneath, white; 
a lilaek patch surrounds the eye, and 8prea<ls be- 
hind the car. Ttie tail is covered with shoit black 
hair, except at the end, which is tufted w'ith white. 
Length of head and body four inches and a half; 
of the tail, four inches. 

23ti.— The Cape Guapuuirb 

(Giaphiurtis Ca/mms), The genus graphiurus is 
scarcely to be separated irora Myoxus : it is icjire- 
sented by the Cape Graphiure, a native of South 
Africa. This species is about the size of the lerot, 
which it much resembles in the style of its colour- 
ing, the general lint above being of a deep brown- 
ish grey ; the muzzle and sides of the face reddish 
white ; under parts greyish white, with a tinge of 
red ; tail browm, the tip, which is not tufted, reddish 
white; a band of bUckish brown extends from the 
eyes to the ba.se of the ears, 

THE JEHHOAS 

(J)ipus), The Jerboas constitute a group of the 
great murine section of Rodents, and termed by 
Mr. Waterhouse Dipodida*, ol which, he observes, 
the geneia Dipus, Alactaga, and Meriones are ex- 
amples. 

All the animals of this tiibe are remaikable for 
the shortness of the fore limbs, the development of 
the hinder limbs, and the length and slenderness 
of the metatarsus ; they resemble in these points 
the kangaroos. They tiound along on their hind 
limbs with great rapidity, and appear almost to 
skim, like birds, the flat plains or sandy wastes 
wheic they take ud their abode. In an elaborate 
memoir by M. F. (Juvier on the Jerboas and Ger- 
billes, he divides these animals into difl'erent ge- 
nera. The jerboas (Dipus) have only three toes 
on the hinder feet, and these, as in birds, are ar* 
ticulated to a single elongated n^etaterbal bone, 
commonly known as the canon-bone. In the Alao- 
tagnh there rfre flve toes ; of these the Unce central 
are ai ticulated to a single metatarsal bone, while 
the other two have each their own slender meta- 
tarsal bone. 

In Meriones and Gerbillus the toes are five, each 
with their own distinct metatarsal bone. The in- 
cibom of the Alactagas are simple, whilst those in 
the upper jaw of the jerboas are divided longi- I 
tudmally by a furrow. The molars of the latter I 
f genus are complicated in form, and but little re- 
'^>>Mmble those of the former. They are four in num- 
^-'ij the upper jaw, and three in the lower ; but 
'first in the upper iu a small rudimenta^ tooth, 

* prol>ably disappears in aged individuab, 
a detailed account of the structure of the 
f teeth, M. Cuvier observes that the general I 


structure of the head of the Alactagas and jet^boas 
is evidently the same, and ia characterized by the 
large size of the cranium, the shortness of the 
muzzle, and, above all, by the magnitude of the 
suborbit al foramina. The cranium of the jerboa 
is distinguished by its great breadth ^stenorly, 
resulting from the enormous development of the 
tympanic bone, which extends beyond the occipital 
posltM’iorly and laterally, as far as the zygomatic arch, 
which is by no means the case in the Alactagas, 
where ail tlie osseous parts of the ear are of mode- 
rate dimensions. Another differential character 
between the two genera is presented by the max- 
illary arch, which circumscribes externally the sub- 
orbital foramina, and which in the Alactagas may 
be said to be linear, presenting a very limited sur- 
face lor the attachment of muscles, tie then notes 
a difference in the relative development of the 
jaws, the lower being comparatively much shorter 
in the Alactagas than in the jerboas. Having de- 
scribed a new specie of Alactaga, a native of Har- 
bary, under the name of Alactaga arundinis, M. F. 
Guvier proceeds to consider the characters and 
aflitiilies of the genera Gerbillus and Meriones, and 
enters into a ciitical examination of all the species 
referred iQ those geneia, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that they have a closer affinity with the true 
Miiridu} than with the jerboas and Alactagas. 
Fig. 237 represents the skull and teeth of Dipus 
liirtipes; 0 , skull, profile; the same seen from 
above; c, the same seen from below; d, e, tlie 
teeth. 

Fig. 238 represents the skull and teeth of Alac- 
taga; 0 , an<l^, the cranium, one-third larger than 
tile natural size ; c\ and </, the teeth, five times en- 
larged. 

230, 240, 241,242,— The Eoyptiah Jerroa. 

{Dipus AJlgyptim), In the true jerboas the head is 
large, and nut unlike that of a labbit in form; the 
ears are long anil homewhat pointed; the eyes are 
full and prominent ; the tail is very long, cylindri- 
cal, and covered with shoit hair except at the ex- 
tremity **»hich is tufted. The fur of the body issolt 
and d, .icare; the whiskers are long, the forefeet 
are\*.rj small, and have four toes and the rudi- 
ment of a thumb, furnished, however, with a nail. 
In the hind feet of these animals wc behold palpa- 
ble evidences of their express adaptation to the 
deseits where they habitually reside. Not only is 
the metatarsal portion of the foot extremely elon- 
gated. but the toes are clad on the under surface 
vsitli long bristly hairs, which while they add to 
their span, and give firmness and security to their 
tiead on a loose and yielding surface, defend the 
foot from the heat or a glowing waste beneath a 
fervid sun. 

The Egyptian Jerboa is found in Egypt, Barbary, 
Nubia, and the warmer parts of SSyria and Arabia. 
It lives in troops, which colonize the most and parts 
of the desert, where, on hillocks of sand or the 
enimbled hea])S of ruins, they work out long burrows 
in wliich to dwell. In these burrows they make 
their nests and rear their young. So powerful are 
their teeth, that they not only gnaw in a short time 
through the hardest wood, but, as Sonnini affirms, 
through thin lavers of stone beneath the sand, 
According to some, these animals are nocturnal in 
their habits, stealing forth to feed and sport when 
evt ning begins to cl<ise. They are, however, not 
altogether nocturnal, for Sonnini observed them in 
broad day playing around the mouths of their sub- 
terranean iiahitaiions, and he particularly noticed 
that those which he kept delighted to bask in the 
sun, and were always lively in that situation. The 
jerboas are very timid creatures, and hasten to their 
burrows for security on the least noise : if inter- 
cepted, they trust to their speed, and seem to fly 
across the plain ; so great indeed is the rapidity with 
which they bound along, that a greyhound has some 
difficulty in the chase. In making each leap they 
sjiring from the hind feet, the impulse being given 
by the po weiful muscles of the thighs, while the tail 
serves as a balance and rudder. In the act of spring- 
ing the fore paws are pressed close to the chest ; 
they descend, however, upon them, but such is the 
ouickriess of the leap, and the celerity with which 
tliey recover their due posture, and spring again, 
that the eye is completely deceived, for it appears 
as if they never usea the fore paws at all, but alike 
sprang from and alighted on their long slender hind 
legs alone. When undisturbed, their common atti- 
tude is that of sitting up on tiie haunches ; and the 
fore paws are used in Uie same manner as in the 
squirrels and marm >ts. The food of the jerboa 
consists principally of bulbous roots, whicn the 
animals dig up with their fore paws ; they also devour 
grain and other vegetable matters. It would appear 
that the jerboa^ byoemates, but the duration ol its 
.tonpor cannot he ry protracted. 

The flesh of these animals, though unsavoury, is 
eaten by the Arabs and Egyptians, who contrive to 
capture them by itopping up ail the openings of 


their subterranean ritreat eaeept one, whtoii Is 
netted* ^ 

Few anipials, if we may judge fl'om our own ob- 
s^vations, bear confinement s6 impatiently as the 
jerboas : they sedulously exclude tnemselves from 
observation, and when they come forth from their 
retreat in the evening, they are lestJess and distrust^* 
ful in the extreme. 

In size this species is equal to a large rat ; the 

f (eneral colour is pale tawny yellow, passing into a 
ighter tint beneath ; the terminal tuft of the tail is 
black, merging at the tip into white; a white or 
whitish strip appears on each of the buttocks below 
the base of the tail. 

24.3, 244.— The Dabk-uanded JEimoA. 

Of this jerboa, which is figured by bhaw under 
the name of “ the jerboa,” we have never seen an 
example. It is neither noticed nor figured by Lich- 
tenstein, who has published the best monograph Of 
these animals that has yet appeared, For ourselves 
we have no doubt but that the original figure was 
taken from a specimen of the Egyptian Jerboa, in 
which the abrupt border to the white mark was 
darker than usual ; fur in some instances the back is 
washed with a dusky tint, which has a tendency to 
assume wavy transverse bands, one of which, on the 
hkiinch, as it is said, is occasionally distinct. 

With regard to the Alactagas, to which we have 
alluded, the typical species, the Siberian Alactaga 
(Dipus Jaculus, Gmel. ; the Alactaga, Buff. ; the 
Siberian Jerboa, Tennant), is distributed from 
Arabia, through Persia, Tarfary, and Turkey, and 
as far north as the Volga and Irtish. It inhabits the 
plains and fiat districts, where it makes extensive 
burrows ; in general habits it resembles the eommon 
jerboa of Kgypt, but is of larger size. 

Its food is stated to consist not only of vegetable 
but also of animal substances, as small birds and 
insects; and, as we learn from Pallas, it spaies not 
even its own species. Thesubtenaiiean habitations 
of these animals are extremely capacious, and 
formed about half a yard below the surface of the 
ground. The passage leading to iliem is of great 
length, and pursues a circuitous course, having at 
intervds additional shafts or openings upwards, 
affording extra facilities for escape in the event of 
danger. During the winter they hybernale ; retiring 
to their subtciranean chambers, tiiey shut up the 
openings, and t»ink into a complete slate of lethargy. 
It is affirmed by Gmehn that when their burrows 
aie opened at this season a quantity of grain, dried 
shoots, and hcibsare found within them; on the 
contrary, Fallas affirms that they collect no stores 
of provision for the winter. It is possible that both 
these naturalists, who had ampel opportunities of 
investigating the habits of the Alactaga in a state 
of nature, may be correct, and tliat in the more 
noithern districts of its range it may accumulate a 
store of provision, for use in the spring, when it 
first rouses from its torpidity. The Alactaga is more 
numerous and fertile in the warmer than in the 
colder Jal it udes; but it is nowhere to be seen in 
such numbers as the Egyptian Jeiboa. From its 
large size and the superior flavour of its flesh, it is 
more sought after, as food, than that animal, and is 
chased, and also taken by stratagem, by the Arabs 
and Tartars. Such is its swiftness that it appears to 
hkim the plain without touching the ground ; even 
a mounted horseman on a fleet steed can scarcely 
overtake it. The fur of the Alactaga is extremely 
solX and fine ; on the upper parts it is of a pale 
fawn yellow, clouded with greyish brown on the 
lower part of ttie back ; a white crescentic line ex- 
tends on each side of the crupper, below the root of 
the tail. The under parts of the body and inside of 
the limbs are white ; the tail is brown, except the , 
tuft at the cxtiemity, which is black tipped with 
white. 

245.— -The Labrador Jumping Mouse 

{Meriones Lobradoricus), This species appears to 
be the Labrador rat of Pennant; the Gerbillus 
Hudson! us of liafinesque ; Mus Labradoiius of 
Sabine ; Gerbillus Labradorius of Harlan j the La- 
brador Jum])[tig Mouse of Godman ; and Katse (the 
Leaper) of the Chepewyan Indians. 

Tlie genus Meriones in dental formula differs in 
some points from Dipus. The upper incisors, of a 
deep orange-tiolour, are marked with a longitudinal 
fiinow; the molars are four on each side above, 
and three below ; the first above is very small ; the 
surfaces of the rest in both jaws are marked with 
irregular winding lines of enamel (see Fig. 24fi}. 
The muzzle is narrow and elongated; the ears 

I rounded, the hind limbs considerably developed; 
the tail long, ringed with scales, and thinly covered 
with short hair* 

The Labrador Jumping Mouse, which was first 
described by Pennant in his ^Aictio Zoology/ is 

I veiy eommon in the Ihr countries of North America, 
as iar north as Use Orest Slave Lake, and ptrhaihi 
Qwther ; but ita habits wa have ik> jiieeise 
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Ittlpenaral colour U brownnh ytlloir, merging into [i Juit below the etrt, and convey them thu* entire to 
white beneath* The length of the'head and body MiKtAPratwamis remititor 

iigbout five inehes» that of the tail five and a half. 

Or. Richardson remarks, respecting the Jumping 
mice, of which there are, it would appear, several 
qpeoies, that those inhabiting difTerent districts in 
Ainericr require to be compared with each otiier, 
before the true number of species, and their geo* 
graphical distribution, can be ascertained. 


247.— The Cape Leapino Hare 
(Adetes Capensis, HI. ; Hekmy^ Ckipensk^ F. Cuvier). 
Grande Gerboise, Ruffon ; Spring Haas of the Dutch 
Colonists; Cape Jerboa, Pennant. 

This curious ^nimal, the only known example of 
the genus Pedetes. occupies an undeierminate situa- 
tion among the Rodents; bat is most probably the 
mpst nearly related to the true Jerboas, which it 
resembles in external appearance. The molars are 
four on each side, in each Jaw, of simple structure, 
with two lamintB ; the incisors are large, strong, 
and broad (see Fig. 248). The anterior limbs are 
short, but very strong, furnished with five toes 
armed with powerful claws. The hind limbs are 
developed and muscular, four*toed, the toes armed 
with long-pointed and somewhat hoof- like claws. 
Tarl long. The leaping hare equals our common 
hare in size : the fur is soft, and of a dark fawn or 
brownish yellow, passing into white beneath; the 
tail is hairy, and tufted at the extremity with a 

f iencil of black. The head is large, the ears are 
ong and pointed; and the eyes full and dark. 
Native country, South Africa. 

The leaping hare is a burrowing animal, making 
its holes in the, soft sandy ground, which it digs up 
with its fore paws, spurting it backwards with its 
hind feet, as is done by the rabbit. In these bur- 
rows it sojourns during the day, secure from the 
attacks of the various carnivorous animals which 
infest the precincts of its retreat. Night is the 
season of activity : it steals forth on the close of 
daylight to feed; and in some districts where it 
abounds, the depredations which it commits in the 
fields of grain are very serious. It proceeds in the 
tame manner as does the Jerboa, by a series of 
bounds: and when the animal is pur>^ued, each 
bound it makes clears a space of twenty or thirty 
feet. It eats sitting nearly upright, and using its 
fore feet in the maqner of a squiiTel, to bring the 
food to the mouth. Tt also sleeps in the same atti- 
tude, excepting that the head is bent down between 
the hind limbs, while the fore paws cover the eyes 
and ears. 

The leaping hare gives preference to the sides of 
steep and craggy mountains, and in some places 
they colonize a considerable extent of ground, 
making it a complete warren. Mr. Burchell, on his 
second journey to Asbestos Mountain, observed 
their burrows in abundance. Whether this animal 
lays up a store of winter provision, or whether if 
hybernates during a part of the year, docs not ap- 
pear to be ascertained : but it is very certain that, 
in the localities it frequents, it is not only subject 
to a low temperature during the cold season, but 
that it will aUo experience a scarcity of its usual 
food. 

The voice of the leaping hare is a kind of inarti- 
culate grunt. 

The Oaflres esteem these creatures for food, and 
expel them from their burrows by pouring water 
into the entrances, when they issue lorth and are 
easily taken. 

249.— Burton's Gerbille 

(^erhiUui BuTtoni). The Gerbilles belong to the 
family Muridae (and not to that of the true jerboas). 
The contour of the skull and the characters of the 
teeth are confessedly murine (see Fig. 250: a, the 
skull, profile ; the same seen from above ; e, the 
same seen from below, e, teeth of the same). 
Though the fj^erbilles have the posterior limbs 
developed, their development is by no means to the 
•ame extent as in the Jerboas ; and there is a far 
more equal proportion between them and the 
anterior pair ; hence these animals run as well as 
leap. They are active, elegant little creatures, living 
in burrows which th^y excavate to a considerable 
depth, and are nocturnal in their habits. F. Cuvier 
enumerates eight species, respectively natives of 
Eg^, and other parts of Afiioa, and India. The 
■peeies figured (Fig.249) has been recently described 
by F. Cuvier (see * Trans. Zool. Soc.’ vol li.) ‘Of its 
peculiar habits we know nothing definite, but they 
fa all probability agree with those of the Indian 
Gerbille, so well described by Genera) Hardwicke 
in the eighth volume of the ‘ Linn. Trans.* The 
Indian Gerbille is common inHindostan, and seems 
to be gregarious, great numbers associating together. 
**These^l«haBals are very abundant aliout cultivated 
litids, aiKl are particularly destructive to wheat and 
barley jjMipif of which they lay up considerable 
burrows near the scenes of their 
ttHsoibri "inici cot cnlma of the ripening com 
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till supplies abroad become distant ^nd scarce. 
Grain of all kinds is their favourite food, but in 
default of this they have recourse to the roots of 
grass and other vegetables. About the close of 
day they issue from their burrows, and traverse 
ihe plains in all directions to a considerable dis- 
tance : they run veiy fast, but oftener leap, making 
bounds of four or five yards at a time, carrying the 
tail extended in a horizontal direction. When 
eating, they sit on their hind legs like a squiirel, 
holding the lood between their fore feet. They 
never appear by day, neither do they comniit depre- 
dations within doors. I have observed their manners 
by night, in moonlight nights, taking my slat ion on 
a plain, and lemaining for some time with as little 
motion as possible. 1 was soon surroumled by 
hundreds at the distance of a few yards, but on 
rising from my seat the whole disappeaied in an 
instant, nor did tliey venture forth again for ten 
minutes aller, and then with much caution and cir- 
eciion. 

" A low tribe of Hindoos called Kunjers, whose 
occupation is hunting, go in quest of these animals 
at proper seasons to plunder Ineir hoards of grain ; 
and ollen within the space of twenty yards find as 
much corn in the ear as could be crammed into a 
common bushel. They inhabit dry situations, and 
are often found at the distance of some miles out of 
the reach of water to diink. In confinement this 
animal soon becomes reconciled to its situation, and 
docile; sleeps much in the day, but when awake 
feeds freely at night. The Hindoos above mentioned 
esteem them good and nutritious food.** 

The Indian Gerbille is of the size of a common 
rat; its eyes aie full and black; the ears are 
large, rouniied, and almost naked. The general fur 
is bright bay, variegated on the back, with peneil-hke 
strokes of dark brown ; the under parts are white ; 
the tail is cylindrical, thickly covered with short 
hair except at the lip, which is somewhat lulled, and 
of a dark brown. 

251.— MiTcn ell's Gkrboa, 

This animal, a native of Australia, and described by 
Mr. Ogilby under the name of Dipus MitchelJii 
(‘ Limi.Tians,’ vol. xviii.), belongs, as we have every 
reason to believe, to the genus Hapaloiis (Lich- 
tenst., ‘Sang.,’ pt. vi. 1829), It seems to take the 
place, on the open plains oV Australia, of the jeiboas 
and gerbilles of the deserts and plains of Africa and 
Asia ; or of the jumping mice of North America. 
This singular species was found on the reedy plains 
near the junction of the Murray and Munumbidgee, 
on the northern boundaries of Australia Felix. 
The cut is taken from the figure in Sir T. Mitchell’s 
account of ‘Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia.' Sir T. Mitchell states that the 
fore and hind legs of this animal resemble m pro- 
portion those of a kangaroo ; and it used the latter 
l)y leaping on its hind-quarters in the same manner. 

It was not much larger than a common field-mouse, 
hut the tail was longer in proportion than even that 
of a kangaroo, and terminated in a hairy bnish 
about two inches long. We may here remark that 
the genus Hapalotis is the same as Conilurus, Ogilby 
(* Jiinn. Trans.,* xviii. pt. i., p. 124, 1838), and must 
be retained, according to the law of priority. 

252, 253,— The Common Mouse 

Musadtui), The gjenus Mns, which includes 
the true rats and mice, is typical of the extensive 
family Muridae. The characters of this genus may 
be thus summed up : incisors of the usual number ; 
those of the lower jaw compressed and pointed ; 
molars on each side, both above and Itelow, three, 
with true roots, and a transversely tuberculated sur- 
face, the ridges varying in number in each tooth ; 
the anterior molar is the largest, the posterior the 
smallest, (See Fig. 254.) The muzzle is elongated 
and sharp ; the ears are oblong or rounded, and al- 
most naked. The toes of the anterior feet are four, 
with the minute rudiment of a thumb ; those of the 
hind feet are five* The limbs are short ; the tail 
is long, cylindrical, tapering, and annulated with 
scales of epidermis, from between which emerge 
short hairs, forming a scanty covering* The ftir is 
soft, but traversed by long outer hairs of a stifTer 
quality than those composing the under-coat. All 
these janimals are of small size, yet many are among 
the greatest pests to man. Although vegetable 
aliment, as grain, peas, &c., forms their principal 
food, still, to a certain extent, they are carnivorous. 
We know the partiality of the mouse to cheese, 
butter, lard, tallow, &c., and of the brown rat to 
raw flesh. The stronger and larger species often 
prey upon the smaller, and in times of soaicity they 
will attack and devody each other. AH are noc- 
lomal, and moat, if not all, subterranean in their 
habits, and also gregarious. Some Sequent the 


II fields and woods, some the gardens, and some the 
abodes of man, undermining ftoors and walls, and 
breeding within the precincts of his habitation. 
Tht'y are spread through every quarter of the globe ; 
and the common mouse and the brown rat have 
been introduced by the indirect agency of man, 
even into the lemotest and most desolate islands. 
(See ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle- 
Mammalia,* No ii. ol‘ pt. 11 ., p, 31, et seq.) With 
respect to the brown rat (M us decumanus), some- 
times erroneously called the Norway rat, it appears 
to have been originally transported from Peisia or 
India into Europe; its place was pi eviouHly occu- 
pied by the black rat (Mils rattus), a smaller and 
moie timid animal, and in some districts now quite 
extirpated by its more powerful rival. The brown 
rat was not Known in England before 1730, nor in 
France before 1760. According to Pallas, it did 
not appear in Russia and Sibeiia fill 1700 ; and Dr. 
Harlan states that it did not make its ai>peaiance 
in North America till 1775. When Dr, Kichardwon 
wrote Ins ♦ Fauna Boreali-Americana,’ it was dom- 
mon in l*ower Ganada. hut had not advanced mindi 
beyond Kingston in Ujiper Canada. He did not 
observe it in the fur countries, and believes, if it 
exists there, that it is only at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river or at the factories on the shores ol Hud- 
son's Bay. Mr, Darwin lound it at Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, East Falkland Island, and Keeling 
Island. With respect to tlie black rat, even tliat 
18 in all probability of foreign origin. It was not 
known in Western Europe before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and Gesner was the first who 
described and figured it. 

In the island of Ascension, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
Mr. Darwin found two varieties, as lie and Mr 
Watei house consider, ol the black rat (Mus rattus). 
These two animaU differ in the colour of the 
one being of a grizzled brownish colour, the other 
black, with more soil or glossy lur. “ The specimen 
which has a black and glossy fur frequents the short 
coarse grass near the summit of Ihe island, where 
the common mouse likewise i^ccurs. It is otten 
seen running about by day, and was found in num- 
bers when the island was first colonized by the 
English a few years since. The other and browner 
coloured variety lives in the outhouses near the 
sca-beach, and leeds chiefly on the offal of the tur- 
tles slaughtered for the daily food of the irihubitatiti. 
If the settlement were destroyed, I feel no doubt 
that this latter vanety would he compelled to 
migrate from the coast. Did it ortginaliy descend 
fiom the summit? and in the case first supposed 
would it retreat there ? and if so, would its black* 
colour return ? It must, however, be observed that 
the two localities are separated irom each other by 
a space, some miles m width, of hare lava and ashes. 
Does the summit of Ascension, an island so im- 
niensely remote fiom any continent, and the summit 
itself surrounded by a broad fringe of desert vol- 
canic soil, possess a small quadruped peculiar to 
itself? or, more probably, has this new species been 
brought by ^omoship horn some unknown quarter 
of the woild ? Or, I am again tempted to ask, as I 
did in the case of the Galapagos rat, has the com- 
mon Englihh species been clmngerl by its new habi- 
tation into a strongly marked variety ?— D,** (‘ Zool. 
of Voyage of Beagle,’ p. 30.) 

This zoological problem is one of the many so 
difficult to solve. Mr. Waterhouse remarks, ** It 
appears as if the brown and black rats (M. decuma- 
nus and M rattus), and likewise the common mouse, 
all of whitjh follow man in his peregrinations, and 
which to a certain degree are dependent upon man, 
and may be therefore termed semi-domeslic animals, 
are, like really dome^tlc animals, subject to a greater 
degree of variation than those specjei which hold 
themselves aloof from him.'* (Ibid,) 

^ The common mouse is undoubtedly indigenous in 
Europe; and has been known from the earliest 
times; it is the Anglo-Saxon Mus, the German 
Mans, the Danish Muys, the Latin Mus, and the 
Greek Mw. In Spanwh ita name is Rat ; in Portu- 
guese Ratinho ; in Italian it is called Sorice ; and in 
French Souris; from the Latin Sorex, employed b; 
zoologists to designate the Slirews. 

This elegant hut iunibleeome little animal needa 
no description ; all are well acquainted with it. 

Domestic in its habits," says Mr. Bell, nourished 
by almost ever)* articlti of human food, and finding 
effectual shelter in the secret recesses of the habi- 
tations which human art has raised, it has accom- 
panied man in all his adventures for colonization, 
and identified itself with every new terntorial occu- 
pation of our race." The mouse is easily tamed, 
and it is inteiesting to observe it sitting up holding 
its food between its paws, or cleansing with them 
the* Sides of its face and the back if its ears, iu 
black eyes glistening with animation. An Albino 
variety (white, with red eyes) is not uncommon 
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gentle and Ikmiliar* and when allowed to run about 
a room never attempt to escape. 

The common mouse produces young to the num- 
l>er of 5 or 6, several times during the course of the 
year. In about a fortnight they leave the mother, 
and obtain their living independently. 

To this species Mr. Wa^rhouse (see * Zool. of 
Beagle*) refers six speoimenr in Mr. Darwin's collec- 
tion: **Two were found living in the short grass 
near the summit of the island of Ascension, where 
the climate is temperate. Two others were pro- 
cured on a imall stony and arid island, near Porto 
Praya, the capital of St. Jago, in the Cape de 
Verde Islands, where the climate is very hot and 
diy. Excepting during the rainy season these little 
animals can never taste fresh water, nor does the 
island afford any succulent plant, A specimen was 
also procured on a grassy cliff on East Falkland 
island at the distance of a mile from any habitation. 

It b singular that so delicate an animal should be 
able to subsist under the cold and extremely humid 
climate of the Falkland Islands and on its unpro- 
ductive soil. — D." It must be observed that all thei^ 
specimens are rather less than full-grown indivi- 
duals of the same sjiecies procured in England : in 
other respects they do not differ. 

The sixth specimen is from Maldonado, where it 
is common in the houses of the town, and is similar 
in habits to its European relative. The Maldonado 
mouse is considerably less than British specimens of 
the common mouse, and is of a richer and brighter 
colour; the head is smaller, the muzzle shoiter in 
proportion, whilst the tarsi aie even longer than in 
H large specimen of Mus musculus. These points 
of disHimi arity induced Mr. Waterhouse to regard 
It as a distinct species, and to apply to it the name 
of ‘ brevirobtris,* But upon suhsequent re-examina- 
lion, he was induced to change nis opinion. The 
teeth indicate that it is nut an adult specimen. 

Mr. Darwin (< Journal and Kemarks’) observes 
that mice and other small Rodents subsist in con- 
Hiderable numbers in very desert places, as long as 
there is the least vegetation. In Patagonia, even 
on the borders of the Salinas, where a drop of fresii 
water can never be found, they swarm. Next to 
lizards, he adds, mice appear to be able to support 
existence on tiie smallest and driest portion of the 
earth, even on the islets in the midst ot great oceans, 
lie believes it will be found that several islands, 
which possess no other warm-blooded quadruped, 
have small Rodents peculiar to themselves. Sir 
Woodbine Parish (* Buenos Ayres,' &c.) states, that 
after the great drought of 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
there was a prodigious increase of all kinds of ver- 
min, especially field-mice, myriads of which oven an 
the country, and entirely destroyed the maize -harvest 
of 1833. 

255. — Tue Bark amt Mousr 

{Mu 8 Barlarus), In size this beautiful species is 
intermediate between the common mouse and rat. 

It is found in Barbaiy, where the natives term it 
Phar Azeph, the Palmetto mouse. Some time ago 
three individual.s were living in the Vivarium of the 
Zool. Soc. Loud. ; and were described and figured 
by Mr, Bennett, who may be said to have really in- 
troduced this species to science : for, since the time 
of Linmrus, who first desciibed the animal in the 
addenda to the twelfth edition (the last published by 
himself) of his * Systema Natiirap,' no naturalist ap- 
pears to have seen it. So completely, indeed, had 
it escaped the researches of later zoologies, that M, 
Desmarest ventured to suggest a doubt of its exist- 
ence. 

“ The ground-colour of the Barbary mouse is dark 
brown, maiked on each side with five or six yellow- 
ish stripes, about half as broad as the intervening 
spaces, extending along the whole length of the 
body, and becoming confused towards the under 
parts, which are nearly white. On the fore feet 
only three of the toes are at 'first visible, and this 
circumstance, mentioned in the specific character 
given by Linnaeus, has led many subsequent natu- 
ralists to doubt whether the Barbary mooser^ecaTiy i 
lielongs to the genus with which it was associated. 
Linnsaus himself had, however, stated in his de- 
scription of the species, that rudiments of a thumb, 
and also of a fifth toe, were observable on a closer 
inspection ; and this statement has been fully con- i 
firmed by an examination of the specimens in the 
Zool. Gardens.” (^Gardens and Menagerie de- 
lineated,* p. 31.) 

Of the native habits and manners of the Barbaiy 
mouse we have no definite information. Those in 
confinement, to which we have alluded, resembled 
the rat in actions and disposition. Their carnivo- 
rous propensities indeed were amply evinced on the 
death of one of their number, by the two survivors 
having eommenced devouring the body. 

It may be observed that the specimens foomined 
bf Linnvus were very young, for he describes them 
os being tmalier than the common mouse. i 

A beotttiftil etriped mouse, termed the Cope striped 


mouse (Mus pumiho), is'peeuliar to the dristrots of 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was first described by 
Sparrman, who gives a figure of it in his ‘Travels in 
Africa,* taken from a young individual. The gene- 
ral colour is brownish grey, with four black stryes 
along the back ; the upper surface of the head is 
black. Another species, the Indian striped mouse 
(Mus striatus), of which a few years since little wm 
known, may also be noticed. Specimens of this 
animal have been kept olive in the Vivarium of the 
Zool. Soc. The general colour is grey with a tinge 
of reddish or yellow, and the bock is marked ^th t 
dozen longitudinal rows of imoll white spots dirtinot 
from each other, formingso many interrupted stripes; 
the under parts are whitish. 

256 .'»Dabwin*s Mousb 

(Mus JDarwinii), Among the nuinerous small Ro- 
dents belonging to the family Murides collected by 
I Mr. Darwin (see ^ Zool. of H.M.S. Beagle'), is a 
small group, the species of which, Mr. Waterhouse 
observes, though very closely allied to the gentu 
Mus, offer some slight modification not only in their 
external form, but also in the structure of the teeth. 
“ 'rhey have the fur soft and silky ; the head large ; 
and the fore-legs very small and delicate ; the tarsus 
moderately long, and bare beneath. In the num- 
ber and proportion of their toes they agree with the 
true rats; the tail is moderately long, and more 
thickly clothed with hair than in the typical rats. 
The ears are large and clothed with hair. Like the 
true rats, they have twelve rooted molars ; the folds 
of enamel however, penetrate more deeply into the 
body of each tooth, and enter in such a way that 
tlie crowns of the teeth are divided into transverse 
and some what lozenge-shaped Jobes of a trianguJar 
form- In the front moJar of the upper jaw the 
enamel enters the body of the tooth twice, both in 
the outer and inner sides ,* and in the second and 
posterior molsrs, both of the upper and under jaws, 
the enamel penetrates hut once externally and inter- 
nally in each, In the front molar ol the lower jaw 
the enamel enters the ^ody of the tooth three times 
internH’ >-nd twice externally ** (‘ Proc. Zool. Soc!.,* 
1837 I -*7). These Murine animals Mr. Water- 
house regards as constituting a sub-genus for which 
he proposes the name of Phyllotis. Darwin's mouse, 
Mus (Phyllotis) Darwinii, was found in dry and 
stony places at Coquimbo in Chile. The fur above 
consists of cinnamon-coloured and blackish hairs 
intermixed ; the space before the eyes is of a greyish 
tint ; the sides of the face and body are of a pale 
cinnamon colour; the under parts and limbs white ; 
the ears are large : the tad as long as the head and 
body ; brownish above, white beneath. Length of 
head and body six inches. 

Besides the sub-genus Phyllotis, Mr. Waterhouse 
characterizes the following as sub-generic seclions 
of the genus Mus, all peculiar to South America, 
and of which specimens were collected by C. Darwin, 
Esq., at various localities, viz., Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Port Desire, Maldonado, Bahia Blanca. &c. : Senp- 
tcromys, Oxymycterus, Abrothrix, Calomys, Rei- 
tiirodon, and Acracoma. (‘Proc. Zool. Soc.* 1837.) 
The two latter, indeed, he considers as valid 
genera. 

Jn North Arr^rica there are two interesting 
genera ot the Munda?, which may here be noticed, 
namely, Neotoma and Sigmodon, both established 
by Say and Ord in the ‘ Journal of the Acad. Nat. 
Soc.,’ Philadelphia. To the first genus belongs the 
Florida rat (Neotoma Floridana), larger than the 
ordinary rat, with soft velvety fur of a lead colour, 
with yellowish and black hairs intermixed. The 
specimen described by Say and Ord was discovered 
in a log granary situated in a ruined and deserted 
plantation in East Florida. “When first aroused it 
ran a short distance, then returned, and stood close 
by us, allowing us to touch it with a gun before it 
again retreated. It was mild, or without that sus- 
picious and cunning air so remarkable in the 
common brown rat. We have reason to think that 
the species is not uncommon in Florida, as several 
individuals were seen by Mr. Say, in an old mansion, 
but he was unprovided with the means of capturing 
them.** Specimens are preserved in the Museum of 
the Zool* Soc. A second species was discovered by 
Mr. Drummond in the Rocky Mountains, and is 
described by Dr. Richardson under the title of N. 
Drummondii. This animal “ makes its nest in the 
crevices of high rocks, and seldom appears in the 
daytime. Its food most probably consists of herb- 
age of various kinds, uid of small branches of 
pine-trees, because there is generally a considerable 
store of those substances laid up in the vicinity of 
its residence. It is very destructive. In the course 
of a single night the fiir traders who have encamped 
in a place frequented by these animals have sus- 
tained much loss by their pocks of fun being gnawed, 
the blankets cut in pieces, and many small articles 
carried entirely awi^, Mr. Drummond ploeed a 
stout pair of Englim shoes on the shelf of a rock, 
and 04 he thou^ in perfket secority, hsit on bis 


return after on absence of a few days he fhniid thto 
gnawed into fragments os fine as saw-diiit,“ inn 
species is nine inches in the length of the head and 
body, its toil being seven and a half inches. Ita 

g eneral colour is yellowish brown above, and whte 
eneatb : the Air is full and soA, and the toil it 
bushy and densely hairy, instead of being roun4t 
tapering, and thinly covered with hair, as in the 
Florida rot. (Bpeoimen in Museum of Zool. Sog^ 
With respect to the genus Sigmodon, the defititi# 
of which is characterized by the flexures whidi Ui| > 
Adds of enamel on the molar teeth preaenti oitf, 
■peciea only is described, vis., the ffougb-hafrdt f 
Sigmodon (Sk hispidum). This animal is tMnfft ! 
numerous in tlie desertea plantations lying on tol, 
river St. John in East Florida, particularly in 
gardens. Its burrows are seen In eveiy direetiod. 
Emigrants to that section of the country will Hm 
the species a great pest to rural economy. General 
colour, pale dirty ochre mixed with bfack ; under 
surtace, ashy grey. Length of head and body, six 
inches; of the tail, four inches. (Specimen in Mu- 
seum of Zool. Soc.) Closely allied to the genus 
Neotoma is a species termed the white-^footed mouse 
(Mus leucopus), found in California, and on the 
borders of the Columbia river. The habits of this 
elegant little creature are well described by Dr. 
Richardson, who observed it as far north as the 
Great Bear Lake. “ The gait and actions of this 
little animal are so much like those of the English 
domestic mouse, that most of the Europeans resident 
at Hu(lson*8 Bay have considered it to be the same 
species, although overlooking the obvious ditfer- 
cnces of their tails and other peculiarities. Th's 
American mouse, however, has a habit of making 
hoards of grain or little pieces of fat, which I 
believe is unknown of the European domestic 
mouse ; and what is more singular, these hoards are 
not formed in the animals retreats, but generally in 
a shoe lelt at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a 
nightcap, a bag hung against the wall, or some 
similar place. It not unirequently happened that 
we found barley which had been brought from a 
distant apartment, and introduced into a drawer, 
through so small a chink, that it was impossible for 
the mouse to gain access to its store. Tne Quantity 
laid up in a single night, nearly equalling the bulk 
of a mouse, renders it probable that several indivi- 
duals unite their efforts to form it. This mouse 
does considerable mischief in gardens, and in a very 
lew nights will almost destioya plantation of maize, 
by tracing the rows for the purpose of collecting the 
seeds, and depositing them in small heaps under 
the loose mould, generally by the side of a stone or 
piece of wood, ‘From the facility with which it 
seems to transport the substances it preys upon, I 
suspected that it had cheek-pouches, but none were 
found on examination. The ermine is a most in- 
veterate enemy to this species, and pursues it even 
into the sleeping apartments of houses.** The colour 
above is tine dark brown ; the under part and feet 
are white. (Specimens in Museum oi Zool. Soc.) 


257.— The Lo.vg-tailed Field-Mousb 

(Mus sylvaticuM). Eyes full, black, and bright 
colour above reddish brown, beneath whitish ; cars 
more than half the length of the head; tail some- 
what shorter than the head and body. Length of 
head and body three inches eight lines. It is Le 
Mulot of Buffon. 

This beautiful but mischievous little animal is 
spread over the whole of temperate Europe. It 
frequents woods, plantations, paiks, orchards, and 
gardens, where it commits great devastations. In 
some places it multiplies in hosts, and instances are 
on record of young plantations covering acres 
having been totally destroyed by their depredations. 
They strip the bark and shoots from off the sapling 
trees, and root up the newly-planted acorns; nor 
are they leas injurious in wheat fields. Each indi- 
vidual lays up in its hole or burrow a winter store 
of food, consisting of grain, acorns, nuts, peas, ficc. ; 
and hence it is not only from what they devour at 
the time, but also from what they carry away that 
they cause such injuries. In the kitchen-garden, 
as we can personally testify, they are not a little 
annoying, digging up peas and beans when newly 
sown or when beginning to germinate. Une of 
their natural enemies, and one of the most efficient 
agents in their destruction, is the short-eared owl 
(Otis Ulula). Latham informs us that in certain 
districts which have been infested witii these mice 
the “ owls have collected in large troops, and at 
tacked the depredators to their utter extermina* 
tion.'' It is not exclusively to vegetable matters 
that these mice confine their diet ; young birds be- 
come their prey, and when food is scarce they will 
attack each other, the younger or weaker ffiiiing 
victims to the more poweiful. 

The fleid-mouse, though extremely timid, iMOsily 
tamed and rtndordd frimiliar, and its manners oia 
very •ngoriiii* , R Ji from the unpieeggnt 
odour wtikin rettdiiii tbi common nuMMi a AulaasieB. 
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The ItM^iieotiie bMe^ in the fear, pro- 
ducing from ttx to ten foung at alime. It it easy 
thereiore, to calouiate the rapidity of iti muHiplica- 
lioni and to account for the eudden appearance of 
twannt in ipots where few had been pravioutly ob. 
served* Bufbn atatee that by meant of a tingle 
trap two thousand three hundred were killed in 
twUni^^three days in a tingle field of about forty 
' extent. In some parts of our own country 

boon tnoaloulable and their de- 

HaaV^Mouei 

Of all our British mammalia the 
is the smalleit. This beautifUl little 
ejMUiee wa* first discovered in our Uland by Gilbert 
. whHt, end described in liis * Natural History of 
Belborne/ Yet it is by no means uncommon in the 
eom counties, and especially in Hampshire, though 
eo long oterlooked ^ Bntish naturalists. It is 
found in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, 
.and Cambridgeshire, and occurs in France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Siberia. It is the Mulot nain 
and Hat de moistens of P. Cuvier; the Mus mi- 
nutus of Pallas, and the Mus Pendulinus of Her- 
mann* 

The harvest-mouse is a lively, active, playful 
little creature ; its eyes are dark : its general colour 
above is delicate recldish fawn ; the under parts are 
abruptly white: the ears are short and rounded; 
tlie tail is rather shorter than the body. Length of 
head and body two inches six lines. 

This animal lives entirely in the fields, resort- 
ing in the winter to burrows of its own construc- 
tion, or to corn-ricks, into which it penetrates, and 
there finds food and shelter. The asylum in which 
it rears its young is an artful and beautiful nest 
of a spherical figure, consisting of the split leaves 
and panicles of grasses artificially interwoven to- 
gether, and suspended among the stalks of standing 
corn, or thistles, or other plants, to which it is 
secured, and of which the leaves will shroud it from 
notice. 

According to Dr. Gloger, the entrance to the nest 
n is rather below the middle, on the side opoosite to 
the stems, and is scarcely observable ; the parent 
closes it when she leaves the nest, and probably 
while she remains herself within. The inside is 
warm, smooth, and neatly rounded, One nest ex- 
amined by Dr. Gloger contained five young, another 
nine. 

It would appear that the harvest-mouse is insect- 
ivorous as well as graifivorous, and this fact was 
first noticed by tiie Rev. W. Bingley, who obtained 
a female, which alter its capture produced eight 
young, but being disturbed by a conveyance of 
several miles, she killed them, as the rabbit is fre- 
quently known to do. “One evening,** he observes, 
“as 1 was sitting at my writing-desk, and the ani- 
mal was playing about in the open part of its cage, 
a large blue fly happened to buzz against the wires ; 
the little creature, although at twice or thrice the 
distance of her own length from it, sprang along the 
wires with (he greatest agility, and would certainly 
have seized it had the space between the wires 
been sufficiently wide to have admitted her teeth or 
paws to reach it. I was surprised at this occur- 
rence, as I had been led to believe that the harvest- 
mouse was merely a granivorous animal. I caught 
the fly, and made it buzz in my fingers against the 
wires* The mouse, though usually shy and timid, 
immediately came out of her hiding-place, and run- 
ning to the spot seized and devoured it. From 
this time 1 fed her with insects whenever I could 
get them, and she always preferred them to every 
other kind of food that 1 offered her.** The same 
writer observed that the tip of the tail possessed a 
prehensile power, and that the animal used it while 
'climbing about the wires of its cage. We have seen 
the harvest-mouse in captivity tolerably tame, and 
reconciled to its prison. It oiten sits erect, and 
feeds itself, holding grain between its paws, which 
it also uses in dressing its soft fiir. It drinks by 
lapping the water with its tongue, and sleeps rolled 
up into a ball. 

260 *— Thk Hamstbr 

{OrkeivM vulgaru). Fortunately for England, the 
hamster is not indigenous within the precincts of the 
island. It inhabits the whole tract of countries ex- 
tending between the Rhine and the Ural mountains, 
and between the German Sea and Baltic to the . 
north and the Danube to the south, wherever it 
finds a congenial soil. It is very common in Thu- 
ringia. Its proper soil is a deep alluvial mould 
wiS a substratum of clay; in dry, strong-soi^d. 
or stony dbtricts, it is not often founu* The 
Iteth ol tbs" hamster closely resemble those of the 
Ml, (Fit. 261*) The tall is short and hmiy. 
$1^ SM large cheek-poudhes, as in some of the 
tSe form of saqks, whidh wrv® for 
'^tboy extend ttom the ^de 
the skks'of < 


the neok, even over the shoulders. The general 
figure is thick : the limbs are short ; there are four 
toes and a small thumb on the anterior feet; five 
toes on the hind feet ; the head is large, the muzzle' 
abruptly pointed, the ears rounded. The general 
colour is as follows: head and upper parts reddish 
grey, verging to yellow on the lace ; under parts 
black, with the exertion of the throat and feet, 
which are white. Three large distinct iqpots of 
white are also disposed on each side, one on the 
cheeks, one on the shoulder, and one on the ribs. 
Black varieties are not unfrequent ; in these the 
nose and feet are white. There are two oblong 
spaces on the skin, situated one on each side of the 
•pine, at a short distance in iVont of the thighs, 
which, initesd of having the usual l^r, are covered 
with short, brown, stiff hairs. These patches, which 
are about an inch hmg, arc not alwa;^ directly per- 
ceptible, being obscured by the surrounding long 
fur, which must be blown aside to show them. 
Jhe adult male measures from nine to twelve inches, 
exclusive of the tail, which is about three inches 
long. The weight is sometimes more than a pound* 
The female is smaller by one-fourth. 

The hamster is nocturnal in its habits: during 
the day it lies rolled up in its burrow : at night it 
issues forth to ramble in quest of food ; alter mid- 
night it returns to its burrow and rests till about an 
hour before sunrise, when it lakes a second ramble 
till the morning fairly dawns. Its movements are 
slow and creeping: it oiten utters short growling 
tones, but when irritated its voice is a shrill yelling 
cry. In collecting food, as beans, peas, wheat, &c., 
it uses its paws to press the grain backwards to the 
bottom of the pouches, in order to make room for 
the entrance of more. When these ere well filled, 
it returns to its burrow to unload them, in which 
act it a^ain uses its paws. In summer it feeds 
upon green fodder and the leaves of many plants ; 
()iit the hamster is also carnivorous, attacking and 
devouring rats, mice, birds, lizards, insects and their 
larvae, and the weaker of their own species. Even 
the two sexes live in harmony only during the few 
days of each breeding season. The hamster fights 
obstinately, and will jump with equal fury at a 
waggon-whccl or at a horse if he tread near it ; and 
when two rival males meet, they engage in a despe- 
rate conflict till one retreats or perishes. In these 
paroxysms of fury the cheek-pouches become dis- 
tended with air, the animal at the same time blow- 
ing and uttering at intervals its shrill cry. 

Jn the construction of its burrows the hamster 
displays great ingenuity. They are in some re- 
spects modified according to age, sex, and soil ; for 
each individual lias its own exclusive burrow. Each 
burrow has at least two openings; one descends 
obliquely, the other perpendicularly. The former 
is termed the “ creeping-hole/* and this is e.Kcavaled 
[ from without, — but the perpendicular passage, 
termed the “ plunging-hole,” is worked out from 
one of the chambers, that is, from within the sub- 
terranean domicile, and is often four feet deep. 
The distance of these two holes from each other 
varies from four to ten feet, and between the ter- 
mination of these two passages are the chambers. 
The creeping-hole is not in such constant use as 
the oilier, and in an inhabited burrow it is regu- 
larly found stopped with earth at the distance of 
about a foot from the mouth. The chambers are 
more or less oval, and of large size ; that nearest 
the creeping-hole is the smallest, and is well lined 
with a bed of soft fine straw : it has three openings, 
one into the creeping-passage, one into llm plung- 
ing-])assage, and one communicating with the store- 
chambers, of which there are several, at least in the 
burrows of the old male. Each chamber is filled in 
the autumn with provisions, and sixty-five pounds of 
corn or a hundredweight of horse-beans liave been 
found in the magazines of a single hamster. The 
burrow of a female has from three or four to eight 
plunging-holes, all terminating in her nest -charober. 
llere she produces her litter, from six to eighteen in 
number* The young are born blind and naked, but 
in eight or nine days their eyes arc opened ; they 
grow rapidly, and in about a fortnight begin to dig 
small burrows, each making its own. 'J’be female 
has several litters in the course of a year. About 
Ihc middle of October the hamster retires for go^d to 
its retreat, stopping up first the creeping-holes, then 
the plunging-noles;— after this the animal keeps 
awake (though underground) for about two months, 
living on its store and becoming very fat. When 
the cold of winter has fairly set in and reached it, 
it sinks into a complete state of torpor, which con- 
I tinues till the middle of February. About the 
I middle of March it begins to open its passage, and 
re-visits the fields ; it now abandons its old burrow, 
and begins to form a fresh one. The flesh of the 
hamster is said to be very good ; the fur is also es- 
teemed, and the hamster-hunter, who trades in the 
skins, usually opens the bunows after the com has 
been reaped^ for the sake of obtaining the grain 
< w^ch the has aooumulated 


262.^Tmx Capprx BiiOAi>-KAEiD Rat 

(Euryoth Ibiisttlcatui,) This species of rat is a 
native of South AlVica, whence it was brought by 
M. Delalande. It forms the type of the genus 
Euryotis of Brands, to which title that of Otomys, 

g ropose'd by F* Cuvier, must give piade. Dr* A. 

mith has appropriated the term Otomys to another 
group of Hodents. In its dentition (Fig* 263) this 
animal closely approximates to the true rats, as 


I Auryoiis 01 nranas, lo wnicn ziue xnar oi uiomys, 

g ropose'd by F* Cuvier, must give piade. Dr* A. 

mith has appropriated the term Otomys to another 
group of Rodents. In its dentition (Fig* 263) this 
animal closely approximates to the true rats, as 
also in general form and structure: the eyes are 
large ; the ears are ample and broad, and thrniih^ 
with an internal projecting membrane, whiohl#l^ii 
its edges are approximated entirely shuts 
trance of the auditory opening* *rhe Ibr 
and soft^ and the general tone of colourlne^ M 
clouded yellow tint, becoming yellowish 
the under parts. Length of head and 
six and a lialf inches ; of tail, nearly three inehtt, 
Of the habits and manners of this animal we have 
no definite information. 

204.— Thk Hydromys 

{liydrmyn leuvogaater and chryiioyaste}'). Though 
we refer the genus Hydromys to the Muiida?, it 
differs in dentition from the other members of that 
family. There are only two molars on each side 
above and below ; the first above is three times the 
size of the second, and is compOHcd of three irregular 
portions, each portion being depressed in its centre, 
which is surrounded by a ridge of enamel ; the 
second molar is composed of two unequal parts: 
the first molar below Ik iw'ice the size of the second, 
ami both are composed of two parts. (See Fig. 26.^.) 
The Hydromys is an aipiatic animal, and well 
adapted fur swimming : the head is fiat i the body 
otler-like, elongated, and covered with close glossy 
fur: on the fore feet there are four toes and the 
rudiment of a thumb ; on the hind feet there are 
five toes united by webs. Tiie tail is long and 
cylindrical, covered with close stiff hairs; the ears 
are short and rounded ; the upper surface is brown, 
the extremity of the tail for about a thiid of its 
length white ; the under surface varies from white 
to a fine deep orange-yellow. Some writers have 
regarded these varieties as distinct species; — we 
have seen specimens with the colour of the under 
surface in intermediate stages betweeo white and 
yellow. Length of head and body, about twelve 
inches; that of the tail nearly as much. The Hy- 
dromys is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
various small islands in D'Entrecasteaux Channel ; 
but of its liabits we have no detailed acc«|Ms. 

The family Arvicolidir.— In this lamil^re com- 
prehended the Water-rat,’ the Lemming, and other 
Rodents, termed Campagnols, Voles, fee., distin- 
guished from the Muriute hy having rootless molars, 
by having the angle of the lower jaw raised, and 
by certain peculiarities in the structure of the cra- 
nium. 

266 .-fThk Economist Mouse 
{Arvicola aiconomus). In the genus Arvicola the 

I molars are composite with flat crowns, pre- 
senting angular enamelled laminoc (Fig. 267). The 
ears are moderate, the muzzle obtuse, the tail 
shorter than the body, and hairy. The KconomUt 
mouse is a native of the northern sweep of Siberia 
and Kamptschatka. It would appear that the same 
or a closely allied species inhabits Iceland, it is 
a burrowing animal, and constructs beneath the 
turf narrow galleries which lead to a chamber, in'* 
the form of an oven, communicating with another 
used as a magazine, in which it stores up food for 
winter consumption. This consists of bulbous roots, 
and various grains and berries ; and the quantity 
of provision amassed is often very considerable. 
These animals breed several times in the year, pro- 
ducing three or four at a birth. Like the lemming, 
from some unknown cause, these mice, at ii regular 
periods, but always in the spring, perform extensive 
migrations* Multitudes assemble together, forming 
an army myriads strong* In Kamptschatka their 
progress is westward ; neither rivers, nor lakes, nor 
even arms of the sea stop them: thousands are 
drowned cr destroyed by birds and beasts of prey,— 
but onwards the army marches,— pursuing their 
course, until they have crossed the river Penahim, 
when they bend iheir way towards Judoraa, and 
Ochot, which they usually reach about July; they 
return to Kamptschatka in October, but sadlv re- 
duced in numbers by tlie accidents of flood and 
field. According to Dr. Henderson, the Economist 
mouse of Iceland displays great sagacity in' con- 
veying home and stocking its provisions ; and he 
corroborates the account of MM. Olafsen and 
Poveison respecting their mode of conveying them 
across such streams as they may meet with in their 
foraging expeditions. “The party, which consists 
of from six to ten, select a flat piece of dried cow- 
dung, on which they place the berries in a heap in 
the middle; then by their united force they bring 
it to the ei«teff*e edg^ 4od, after launtbing it, eiii« 
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bark and place themaelvei round the heap with 
(heir head* joined over it, and their backi to the 
water, their tail* pendent in the itream aerving ^e 
purpose of rudder*.” (Fir. 266.) The truth of this 
sket he says was confirmed by the testimony of two 
Cl edible witnesses, the clergyman of Bnamslc^, 
and Madame Benedictson, of Stickesholm. He 
further states that they make a drainage from tho^ir 
burrow* leading into a deep hole, intended for the 
reception of the water. 

268. — Thk Water-Uat 

(Arvicoia amphibia). Rat d'oau, Ruft. T^e water- 
rat is by many regarded as a variety ol that de- 
structive animal the common rat, which, as is well 
known, often takes up its (juarters in drams and 
ditches, and the banks of canals, especially near 
houses, farms, stables, &c., making deep biurows 
in which to rear its young. From this pest the 
water-rat is totally distinct, Jl Irequeiits the borders 
of large ponds, resorvoiis, streams, and iiveis, dwell- 
ing in burrows of considuiable extent which 
there are generally two oi more outlets. The mam 
outlet is in most instances dose to the w’ater's edge, 
so that during floods it is not unfiequeiitly below 
the surface, but the gallery, sloping up^^ards as it 
proceeds in the hank, terminates in a chamber 
which the water does not reach. Here, in a snug 
bed of dried grass and vegetable fibres, tlie female 
rears her young. Nuetiirnal or crepuscular in its 
habiU, It IS chiefly as tlie duhk of evening steals on 
that the water-iat emeiges from its letreat, but it 
seldom ventures lar from the margin of the pond 
or river, into which when a armed it immediately 
plunges, and H\Mms under the ‘over of overhanging 
roots and herbage to its burrow. Though not web- 
footed, It is at home in the water, and dives with 
great ease. There are few peisons who have not 
noticed its waymarks on the surlace of stagnant 
ponds, or ditches mantled over with a thick crop 
ofchickweed. These tiacts are made duiing the 
night, the season in which it wanders m search of 
food or its fellows. The roots of aquatic jilants, 
especially the typha, the stems of oquisetum, buds 
and bark, &c., constituto the diet ot tins species: 
it has been affirmed that it feeds also upon insects, 
email fishes, frogs, &c., but for this assertion tlieie 
is not the slightest foundation. It would appear 
that the water-rat hybernates during some ooition 
of the winter, and also lays up a store ol food. Mr. 
White says, “ As a neighbour was lately ploughing 
in a dry chalky field, lar removed from any water, 
he turned out a water-rat that was curiouhly laid up 
in an hybernaculum artificially formed of grass and 
leaves. At one end of the burrow lay above a 
gallon of potatoes regularly slowed, on wliich it 
was to have supported itself for the winter.” It 
must be acknowledged that there are some points 
in the history of this species to be cleared up. In 
size tills animal equals the common brown rat, but 
the head is thicker and more obtuse, the muzzle 
being blunt and short ; the ears are scarcely appa- 
rent, being buried in the fur ; llie eyes are small 
and black ; the tail is little more than half the 
length of the body, and thinly covered with short 
hairs. The fur is thick and close ; its colour on the 
upper parts is dark reddish brown, mixed with grey ; 
on the under surface brownish white: a black 
variety sometimes occurs. The species is spread 
over most parts of Europe. 

269, 270 — The Bkavkr 

{Castor Filter). The Beaver is not exclusively con- 
fined to the northern poitions of the American 
continent. Herman (see ‘ Journey round the Eaith,’ 
&c.) informs us that it “ abounds in the Obi, and is 
taken, not for the sake of its fur, but for its rausK, 
which bears a very high price.” It is common 
along the Euphrateb, and a skin sent home by Col. 
Chesney is in the possession of the Zool. Soc. 
Lond. The beaver occurs also along some of the 
arger rivers of Europe, as the RhOne, the Danube, 
the Weser, and the Nuthc. near its confluence with 
the Elbe. It was formerly an inhabitant of our 
own island, and Giraldus Cambrensis gives us a 
short account of their manners in Wales ; but in hia 
time ( 1 188) they were onJy found in the river Teify. 
By the laws of Hoel-dda, the price of a beaver’s 
skin was fixed at 120 pence, a great sum in those 
days. Whether the European, Asiatic, and Ame- 
rican beavers are specifically identical or not, yet 
remains to be determined. Certain it is that the 
European beaver, as proved by the little colony in 
the Nuthe, displays the same manners and building 
propensities ah its Transatlantic brethren ; and per 
contra, the thirty scattered beavers near the settle- 
ments in America are solitary animals, dwelling in 
burrows like the scattered few along the RhOtie, 
chough it must be observed that one from the latter 
river in captivity exhibited as marked a construc*- 
tive disposition as any American beaver under the 
■ame restnotions. The mode of building os oon- 
duoted by the beaver of America u> iescribed by 
with gfiki clearness and the abecnee of the 


ordinary exaggeration. The situation chosen ts 
various: where the beavers are numerous, they 
tenant lakes, rivers, and creeks, especially the two 
latter, for the sake of the current, of which they 
avail themselves in the transportation of the ma- 
terials. They also choose such parts as have a 
depth of water beyond the freezing-power to con- 
geal at the bottom. In small rivers or creeks in 
which the water is liable to be diained off when 
the back-supplies are dried up by the frost, they 
are led by nihtinet to make a dam quite across 
the river, at a convenient distance from their houses, 
thus artificially procuring a deep body of water in 
which to build. The dam varies in shape : where the 
current is gentle, it is carried out straight ; but where 
rapid it is bowed, presenting a convexity to the 
current. The materials used are drift-wood, green 
willows, birch, and poplars, if they can be got, and 
also mud and stones ; these are intermixed witnout 
order, the only aim being to carry out the work 
witli a regular sw'cep, and to make the whole of 
equal strength. Old dams by frequent repairing 
become a solid bank, capable of resisting a great 
force of water and ice, and as the willows, poplars, 
and birches take root and shoot up, they form by 
degrees a sort of thick hedge-row, often of consider- 
able height. Of the same materials the houses 
tliemselves are built, and in size proportionate to 
the numlier of their respective innabiiants, whiefi 
seldom exceeds four olcl and six or eight young 
ones The houses, however, are ruder in structuie 
than the dam; the only aim being to have a dry 
^lace to lie upon, and peihaps feed in. When the 
uiuses aie large, it often happens that they are di- 
vided by partitions into two or Ihiee or even more 
compartments, which have, in general, no commu- 
nication, except by water; such may bo called 
double or treble houses, lather than houses divided. 
Each compartment is inhabited by its own pos- 
ticsfiors, who know their own door, and have no con- 
nexion with their neighbours, more than a fiiendly 
intercourse, and joining with them in the necessary 
labour of building. So far are the beavers from 
driving stakes, as some have said, into the ground 
wlien building, that they lay most of the wood 
crosswise, and nearly horizontal, without any order 
than that of leaving a cavity in the middle ; and 
when any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their chisel-like teeth, and 
throw them in among the rest to prevent the mud 
from falling in. With this wood is mixed mud 
and stones, and the whole compacted together. 
The bank affords them the mud, or the bottom of 
the creek', and they carry it, as well as the stones, 
under their throat by the aid of their fore-paws ; 
the wood they drag along with their teeth. They 
always work in the night, and have been known 
(lining the course of a single night to have accu- 
mulated as much mud as amounted to some thou- 
sands of their little handfuls. Every tall they cover 
the outride of their houses with fresh mud, and as 
late in the autumn as possible, even when the iVo^t 
has set in, as by this means it soon becomes frozen 
as hard as stone, and prevents their most formid- 
able enemy, the wolverene or glutton, from dis- 
tuibing them during the winter. In laying on this 
coat of mud they do not use their broad flat tails, 
as has been a^^serted, a mistake which has arisen 
from their habit of giving a flap with the tail when 
plunging from the outside of the house into the 
water, and when they are startled, as well as at 
other times. The houses when complete have a 
dome-like figure, with walls several feet thick, and 
emerging from four to six feet above the water. 
The only entrance is deep under water, below a 
projection called the ** angle” by llie hunters, and 
beyond the reach of the frost : near this, also under 
water, is laid up their winter store, a mass of 
branches of willow's and other trjpes, on the bark of 
v;hich they feed. These they stack up, sinking 
each layer by means of mud and stones, and often 
accumulate moie than a cartload of materials. Be- 
sides these winter-houses, in which they are shut 
up during the severities of the season, they have 
always a number of holes in the banks which serve 
them as places of retreat when any injury is offered 
to their houses, and in these they are getieially taken. 
The entrance to these holes is deep below the 
water, which fills a great pait of the vault itself. 
Wlien the hunter forces the houses of the beaver 
in winter (the hunting season), the animals swim 
beneath the ice to these retreats, the entrances of 
which are (liscovered by striking the ice alonj? 
the banks with an iron ice-chisel, the sound indi- 
cating to practised ears the exact spot : they^cut a 
hole in the house and surprise their booty During 
the suiuiner the beavers rc^m about at pleasure, 
and it is during this season tfiat they fell the wood 
necessary for repairing their houses and dams, or 
for building others, commencing the latter about 
the end of Augmi^ Siush is the strength and sharp- 
ness of their teeth that they will lop off a branch 
•• thick as a walktnf-atiek at a aiagle tflbrt, and 


iia deanl^ M tf oat ivUh f 
stems gnaw aB mntii wdag M^elliiilSSr 
falLshail be towards or into the water. Tkiay r 
rapidly fell a tree, the shaft of which is as thick or 
thicker than a man’s thigh, or from six to ten 
inches in diameter ; and places of more than three 
acres in front of the river and one in depth have 
been seen with the timber all felled by these ani- 
mals, though many of the trees were as thick os a 
man's bod)\ The beaver does not attain its full 
growth before three years, but it breeds before that 
time. It produces from two to six at a birth. The 
flesh of this animal is esteemed by the Canadian 
hunters, and by the natives, as a great delicacy, and 
we need not say how valuable its fur is as an article 
o( commerce. It is from ceitain gandular sacs in 
the beaver that the substance called castor, or cas- 
tureum, used in medicine, is obtained, and which 
(procured from the European variety) was well 
known to the ancients. 


in captivity the beaver soon becomes familiar 
and sociable, and, if permitted, will even in a room 
exercise itself in attempts to build, using brushes, 
baskets, boots, sticks, and in short anything it can 
gel hold of for the purpose. 

The fine fur of the beaver varies fiom glossy 
brown to black ; the tail, or caudle paddle, used as a 
rudder in diving or in ascending, is flat, scaled, and 
oariike. The length of the head and body of a 
fuli-giown animal is about forty inches; of the 
caudle paddle, one foot. The iVet are all five-toed ; 
those of the hind-feet are united by a broad pal- 
mated expansion ; tlie nails are strong, and that of 
the second toe of the hind-feet consists of two poi- 
tions. On land the gait of the beaver is awkwaid 
and shuffling, owing in part to the outwaid tour- 
nure of the hind-leet, which fits them for aquatic 
progicssion* and in part to the thick and clumsy 
conliguiation of the body. The genus Castor is 
somewhat Isolated, and may be regarded as the type 
of a subfamily. 


271. — Tu£ Musquash 


(Ondatra Zibethica). Fiber Zibethious, Sabine; 
Musk -rat, Godman ; Ondalhra of the Huroiis ; Mus- 
quash, Watsubs, or Wachusk, and also Peesquaw- 
Tupeyew (Mhe animal that sits on the ice in a lound 
form ) of the Ciee Indians. The dentition of this 
animal (Fig. 271*) presents a close Affinity to that of 
the water-rat and other species of Arvioola, as in 

Fig. 2C7. Molar*, 

The musquash is a native of North America, and 
in its general form it resembles the common water- 
rat, size excepted. In the length of the head and 
body it measures about fourteen inches, that of the 
tail being eight or nine. The fur, which is much 
like that of the beaver, is dark umber brown pass- 
ing into brownish yellow on the under parts: med 
and even white varieties aic sometimes seen. The 
liind feet are not webbed; the tail is compressed 
laterally, broadest in the middle and covered with 
a thin sleek coat of short hairs ; longer hairs run 
along the acute margins. 

The range of this animal is from lat. 3(P as high 
noith as 69c, Small grassy lakes, or swamps, or the 
gra'^sy borders of slow streams, are its lavourite 
haunts. Vegetable mailers are its principal food, 
as roots, tender shoots, the haves of various carices, 
&c, ; to which it adds fiesli-water muscles (Unio), 
The musquash swims and dives well, plunging into 
the water on the least alarm, and diving instanta- 
neously on perceiving the flash of a gun. Tins ani- 
mal builds winter habitations, but iar less solid 
and durable than those of tlie beaver. These liabi- 
tatioiis are thus described by Dr. Richardson:—** In 
the autumn, before the shallow lakes and swamps 
freeze over, the musquash builds its house of mud, 
giving it a conical form, and a sufficient base to raise 
the chamber above the water. The chosen spot is 
generally amongst long grass, which is incorporated 
with the walls of the house from the mud being de- 
positee! amongst it, but the animal does not appear 
to make any kind of composition or mortar by tem- 
pering the mud and grass together. There is, how- 
ever, a diy bed of glass deposited in the chamber. 
The entrance is under water. When ice forms over 
the suifacc of the swamp, the musquash makes 
breathing-lioles thiough it, and protects them from 
the irost by a covering of mud. In severe winters, 
however, these holes freeze up in spite of their co- 
verings, and many of the animals die. it is to be 
remarked that the small grassy lakes selected by 
the musquash for its residence are never so firmly 
frozen nor covered with such thick ice as deeper and 
clearer water. Tlie Indians kill these animals by 
spearing them thi-ough the walls of their houses, 
making their approach with great caution, for the 
musemashes take to the water When alarmed by a 
sound on the ioe. An experienced hunter isso well 
acquainted with the diseption of the cfaemtier and 
the poiitkm in^hidh its imnales lie, thiid he ^ean 
liaaiftx Amrittr ftvewtatuiie. As aeon fi. 
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qMiioti «pwt it If fvidfiitihftt the animal 
it firm, Itm iiottie |« bvoken down, tnd it H takt n 
i»it The prtnoipai tetiMni for taking the muiquaah 
>re the autumn before the mow folia f^tid the spring, 
alter it hat ditappeared, but while the \ci is itill 
enure. In the winter time the depth of snow pre- 
vents the houses and breathing-holes I'lom being 
seen* One of the tii^t operations of the hunter i*» 
to stop all the holes with the exception oi one, at 
which he siations himnelt to spear the animals that 
have escaped being stiuck in their houses and come 
hither to bieaihe. In the summer the musquash 
butrows in the banks of the lakes, making blanched 
canals many yards in extent, and iprming its nest 
in a chamber at the extiemity, in which the young 
are brought ioith When its house is attacked in 
the autumn, it retieats to these passages, but in the 
spring they are tiozen up. The musquash may be 
frequently seen oti the shoies of small muddy 
islands, sitting in a rounded form, and not easily to 
be distinguished from a piece of earth, until, on the 
approach of dangei, it suddenly plunges into the 
water. In the act oi diving, when surpiised, it 
gives a smart blow to the water with its tail. Its 
flesh IS eaten by the natives, though it has a strong 
musky flavour. The tur is used lor hat-making, 
and between lour and flve hundred thousand skins 
a^e annually imported into Great Britain. The mus- 
quash breeds three times in the year, producing from 
three to seven at a birth. 

272, 273 —Tub Molb-Uat 

(Aipa!omi/if typhlm, Laxmann). Spalax typhUis, 
Guldenst. , Aspalax typhlus, Desm. ; Zomni, lizac- 
sinski ; Slepez, Gmelin ; PodoUan Marmot, Pennant. 

This strange animal (which forms the type of 
a distinct family) is expressly organized as a miner. 
The body is mole-shaiied and covered with close 
fur, the limbs are short and thick, with strong short 
claws. The head is broad and flat, with a lateral 
margin or ridge running from the great naked nose 
to the ears, and indicated by a line of w'hite stift‘ 
hairs. Breadth ol head across, 2t inches ; length 
the same. Total length eleven inches. Tail 
wanting. Teeth white . general colour pale sandy 
ash-grey ; the hairs pale lead colour at the base. 
The specimen fioni which these notes were made 
(in the Paris Museum) was brought fiom Russia 
(*‘le pays des Cosaques du Donn’*); a second 
specimen, from Syria, was smaller; eight and a half 
inches long, with bright orange teeth, and the 
lateral ridge of the head nut fiinged with while hairs ; 
Its colour also was daikcr. 

The mole-rat is a native of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Southern Russia between the 
Tanais and Volga. The Hiis^uans term it Slepez, 
or the blind ; and the Cossacks, Sfochor Noiiion, 
which has the same meaning. It is generally sup- 
posed to be the (Aspalax) of Aristotle ; but 

as a species of mole inhabiting Europe (Talpa caeca) 
has the eyes also nidimentaiy, this point is doubtful. 
In the mole-rat the eye is a minute black gram 
l)ing beneath the skin, which passes over it, and is 
besides covered nith the fur: it is evident that the 
sense of vision is denied to this creature ; but by 
way of amends its internal organs of hearing aie 
largely developed, and the external orifice is wide, 
though the conch of the ear is almost obnolete. 
The mouth is small ; the tip of the nose is largely 
bare and cartiingmous, with the nostiils wide apart 
and placed below. The mole-rat has much of the 
manners of our common mole . it is gregarious, and 
its burn ws are clustered together. Rich level plains 
aie its favourite localities. Its burrows consist of 
galleries at a little distance below the surface of the 
earth, which communicate with chambers sunk to a 
greater depth. From its galleries it drives lateral 
passages in search of roots, particulaily of the bulbous 
Chserophyllum, on which it feeds. According to 
Hzaczinsici, it also devours gram, of which it amasses 
a store in its bun ow for winter consumption. Its 
actions are sudden and quick, but irregulat , and it 
moves along with equal ease both forwards and 
backwards. It burrows very expeditiously. In the 
morning it often quits its retreat and basks with its 
mate in the sun. At the least noise it raises its 
head to listen, and in a menacing attitude ; when 
attacked, it snorts and gnashes its teeth, and defends 
Itself resolutely, infiictmg severe wounds. There is 
a superstition among the people of the Ukraine, 
that the hand which has sufPoi'atcd one of these 
anioiali is gifted with the virtue of cunng scrofulous 
affections. 

274, 275. — The Canada Saxd-Rat 

(Omtys Imrsanw)* Mus bursar! us, Shaw. Fischer 
regijrdf, and perhaps correctly, the genera 8ac- 
oc^onit, Feeudostoma, Diplostoma, ana Saocomys, 
aemomriiioai with the genus Geomys of Rafinesque, 
{tnd wlueh is represented l^y the sand-rat, distin- 
ffttiirtied by lasge cheek-poaohes, which when full 
jiave an Moag leem ana tieariy touch the ground, 
miminrf eieliiated for three-fourths of 
foMdr length, IMr interior it very glandular, par* 


tionlarly the orifice that opens into the mouth. 
4— >4 

The incisors arc Fig 275* represents the skull 


and teeth of Geomys, as given by Dr. Richardson : 
1, 2, 3, skull, natural size, in different vicwk: 4, 
lower Jaw: 5. palate and upper teeth: G, upper 
grinder magnified. Fig 27G repiesents the teeth of 
Geomys (Saccomys, F Cuv.) enlarged. 

The skull is large and depressed, the nose short, 
the nasal and fiunla) bones are in the same plane , the 
palate is very narrow, and the z)gonitLtie aieli is but 
little depressed below the upper surface ol tlu skull 

The m^trils aie somewhat lateial , the mouth is 
contracted ; the pendniona cheok-pouebes are thinly 
clothed with short hairs, and sometimes almost naked 
—they open into the mouth by the side ol the molar 
teeth; auditory openings laige, external eai Hlrnost 
obsolete , eyes small and lai apait ; body cybndi ica) , 
tail of moderate length, round, tapeiing, and more 
or less hairy. Limbs short ; toes five on each loot, 
with strong claws. 

Dr Richardson observes that the sand-rats bur- 
row in sandy soils, and feed on ucorns, nuts, toots, 
and glass, which they convey to tlieir burrows in 
their cheek-pouches; they thiow up little mounds 
of earth, like mole-hills, m summei, but are not sei n 
abroad m the winter season; speaking of tiie 
Columbia sand-rat, he obsei vos, that when m the 
act of emptying its pouche'* it sits up like a mar- 
I mot or squirrel, and squeezes the sacks against 
its breast with its foie-paws and chin These am- | 
, mals commit gieat havoc on the potato-fields. i 
The Canada sand-rat is known only iiom T)i. Shaw's i 
description (in the ‘Linn«*an TiHnsaclions,* vol, v., 
p. 227) of a specimen m Mi. Bullocks Museum, 
and which alterwards passed into the hands ol M, 
Temmmck. There is no specimen m any ot oui 
museums; nor did Dr. Richaidson sec the animal 
in his expedition. It may, however, possibly prove 
to be identical witli one of the species he has de- 
scribed This animal is stated to be about the size 
of a common rat, and of a pale-greyish biowm. A 
specimen ol the mole like sand-iat (G. lalpoides) is 
preserved in the collection of the Zoo) Soc. It is 
a native of the borders oi the Saskatchewan. 

277.— Thk Camas Pouchkd-Rat 

(liiplostoma hulhivorum). The animals of this 
genus differ fiom those of tire gemis Geomys, in ' 
having cheek-pouches which open externally at 
the sides ol the month, and are carried inwards and 
downwaids along the side oi the lower jaw, these 
pouches are not ]iendnlous: the mouth is a veitieal 
nssiire nearly an inch long, entirely exposing the 
ineiNors ; and the lateral fold of skin before the open- 
ing of the pouch is covered internally and exter- 
nally with fill. The body resembles that of a great 
mole with a large clumsy head 
The animals ol this genus were termed “ Gmiffres,” 
by the early French travellers : theie appear to be 
sevcial speiies. 

The Camas pouched-rat is common in N. America, 
on the banks of the Columbia iiver, and the Mult- 
nomah, where it is known under the nameot Camas- 
rat, because the bulbous root of the Quamash or 
Camob-plant (Rcilla esculenta) forms its favomite 
food. It is eleven inches long, and of a chesnut- 
hrown colour. These animals, the Gauffres of the 
Fieiich, are excessively voracious, and they aie very 
destiuctive to beets, carrots, and similar vegetables. 
They live almost excliiMively under giound, work- 
ing their way like a mole, and are said to fill their 
cheek-pouches with the earth by means of their 
paws, and to empty them of their contents at the 
mouth ol the burrow. 

278. — The Coast-Rat 

(JJatfnergw martimtjs) The dental foim of Ba- 
thiergus (Orycterus, F. Cuv.) is us follows: Molars 

4 4 

(see Pig, 278*), In this genus are compre- 
hended several species of mole-like Rodents pe- 
culiar to Afiica, the whole form and mganization of 
which fit them for an underground exi&tmco. The 
most remarkable is the coast-rat, or sand-mole of 
the downs This species is a native of Southern 
Africa, frequenting sandy tracts along the coast. 
On the Mirface of the ground it proceeds slo vly, 
but It burrows with great rapidity, and works out 
long galleries, throwing up hillocks as does the 


fot^iof it very glandular, par* 


long galleries, throwing up hillocks as does the 
mole. In some districts these are extremely nu- 
merous, rendering it dangerous to pass over them 
on horseback, and not pleasant even on foot, the 
earth, where excavated, suddenly giving way. This 
animal is about a toot in length, exclusive of the 
tail, which is about three inches. The incisors are 
of enormous size, and those above havt a deep 
longitudinal furrow down the front ; and a hairy 
palate extends behind them. The general colour la 
greyish ash* 

279.— The Rabbit CxmooMTa, 

Thte animal, which in ehape resemblee a ral, repre- 
eente the genus Oeroomyi, closely allied to that of 


Echymyi, containing the spiny lats. The molam 
*‘^*«^* The general colour of this spe- 
cies is deep brown above, paler on the sides and 
cheeks , all the under paits are whitish ; the tale is 
long, like that of the lat eais and eyes large* It 
is a native ol Brazil, hut ol its habits v\e have no 
detailed accounts, 'I’lu ummIi ol liie genus Kchy 
ni}b (a South Ameiican guuij)) are figured 280 

28l.--'CUMlNO\ OCTODOlV 

(Oefodon Cmiingh) Dcndiobius Degus, Meyen, 
The laniily OotudontidK* w established lor a lew 
allied geneia peculiar to South America, of which 

that teimed Octoilon is the type. Molars, 

The antoibital foramen is ns laigc ns the orbit, or 
neaily w). The descending laimis ot the lower jaw 
IS deeply emargmated behind, and the posterior 
angle acute. Fig 282 represents the skull of Oe- 
tiKlon in diifv*rent vle^^K, and Fig. 283 the skull of 
an allied genus, Cteiiomys. 

Cuming s Octodon in size and shape resembles 
a watci-iat. General coloni brownisb grey ; clouded 
with dusky black , iindei surface dusky giey ; base 
o( the tail beneath neaily white 

These animals are exceedingly abundant in the 
oential jiaits ol Chile They frequent by hundreds 
tlie bedge-iowH and thukets, where the) make bur- 
I rov\b winch communicate with one another. In 
I the neiglihouihood ol Valparaiso multitudes maybe 
j seen together feeding fearlessly m the day-time. 
Sometimes the) ascend the lower branches of small 
shrubs, but not ollen. They are veiy destructive to 
fhddsol young corn. Onbeingdistiirbed.they all run 
like rabbits to iboir buirows When running they 
carry lluii tails raised up, more like squirrels than 
rats ; and 1 hey also sit up like those animals. Accord- 
ing to Moiina they lay up a winter store of food, but 
do not become doimant. The Oetodon is the De^u 
ol that writer: he says that the Indians used for- 
meilyto eat them with much i dish. Piebald and 
albino varieties are not uncumniun. The gieatest 
enemy of these active lillle creatines is a species of 
horned owl, which feeds chiefly upon them. 

284.— The Tucutuco 

(Ctmomy^ MageUwiicm), General eolour brown- 
ish gM*y tinged with yellow and slightly varied by 
a blackish tint ; under pails paler , chin and throat 
pale fawn. Length ot head and body about seven 
inches , of tlie tail about two inches and a quarter, 
Toes, as in Oetodon, five on each foot. 

Locality.— The east entiance ol the Strait oi 
Magelliacns at Cape Gregory and the vicinity 
(King). The wide iiiains noith of the Rio Colo- 
rado aie undermincci by these animals ; and near 
the Stiait ol Magelbaens, where Patagonia blvnds 
with Ticiia del Fuego, the whole sandy country 
forms a great warren for them, 

Mr Dai win (‘Journal and Remarks') gives a cir- 
cumstantial aeeoiint of this ciirions animal, which 
he well describes as a rodent with the habits of a 
mole. ‘'The tncutiieo,’* says that author, is ex- 
tremely abundant in some parts of the country, but 
IS difficult to be proem ed, and still more diffloulf 
to be seen wlien at lilieity. Jt lives a'most entirely 
undergiound, and prefers a sandy soil with a gentle 
inclination. The burrows arc said not to be deep, 
but ol great length Tliey are seldom open : the 
earth being thrown up at the mouth into hillocks, 
not quite so large as those made by the mole. 
Consideiable tiaets of country are so completely 
undermined by these animals, that horses, in passing 
over, sink above their fetlocks. The tucutucos 
appear, to a certain degree, to be gregaiious, The 
man who procured specimens for me had caught 
BIX together, and he said this was a common occur- 
rence. They arc nocturnal in Iheir habits; and 
their principal food is afforded by the roots ot 
plants, which is the object of their extensive and 
sitperficiai burrows. Azara says they are so dilB- 
cult to be obtained, that he never saw more than 
one. He states that they lay up magazines of foul 
within their burrows. This animal is umveraaily 
known hy a very peculiar noise which it makas 
when beneath the ground. A person, the first time 
he hears it, is much surprised ’ for it is not eaay to 
tell whence it comes, nor is it possible to feuess 
what kind of creature iitteis it. The noise ooniists 
in a short but not loiigh nasal grunt, whtoh is re- 
peated about four times in quick succession ; the 
first grunt is not so loud, but a little longer and 
more distinct than the thiee following: the musical 
time of the whole is constant, as often as it is 
I utteied. The name Tucutuco is given in imitation 
of the sound. In all times of the day, where this 
animal is abundant, the noise may be heard, and 
sometimes directlv beneath one's feet. When kept 
in a room, the tuoutnooe move both slowly and 
clumsily, which appears owing to the outward action 
of their htnd4e^; and they m likewise quite 
incapable of jumping even the smallest vertical 
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heieht. When eatinj? they reet on their hind-legi 
and hold the piece in their fore«pawt; they ap* 
pear &)bo to wieh to drag it into some corner. 
They are very stupid in makinjj any attempt to 
escape; when ang:ry or frightened, they utter the 
tucutuoo. or those 1 kept alive, eeveral, even the 
first day, became quite tame, not attempting to bite 
or to run away; others were a little wilder. The 
man who caught them aaserted that many are found 
blind. A specimen which I preserved in spirits was 
in this state. When the animal was alive I placed 
my finger within half an inch of its henil, and 
not the slightest notice was taken ; it made its ' 
way however about the room nearly as well as the 
others.*’ 

285. — The Utia 

( CiipromyB Fumuri), Isodon Pilorides, Say. Mr. 
Waterhouse considers the genus Capromys as one 
of those included in the Hi^trioine section of Ko- 
denta. The anterior paws have four toes and a ru- 
dimentary thumb ; the hind-feel are thick, broad, 
and strong, and five-toed; llie claws are strong; 
the soles of all the feet arc naked, and covered with | 
a coarse granular black skin, divided into pads by 
deep fissures. Tlie muzzle is obtuse ; the nostrils 
Hie open, oblique, edged externally with an elevated 
iim, and separated by a medial furrow, running to 
the fissure of the upper lip. The whiskers' are I 
long; the tail is annuiated with a scaly epidermis, j 
with short thinly-set liairs from between each scale I 
(see Kig. 2HC ; < 2 , muzzle ; portion of tail ; <?, 
under part of fore-foot ; cf, under part of hind-foot). 
Tlie ears are moderate, erect, almost rounded. 

4—4 

Molars with the crown Uaversed by folds of 

enamel. Eyes small. 1 

This animal is a native of Cuba, where it is known I 
by the name of Utia. It appears to have been de- | 
scribed by Bomare and Oviedo three hundred years 1 
ago. The general colour of the utia is glossy ) 
brown grizzled with yellowish grey ; the muzzle, 
c'hest, and under parts greyish wdiite ; the fur of a 
coarse texture ; length aliout two feet two inches, 
of which the tail is eight inches. 

With respect to the habits of the utias in q, wild ' 
state, it is only known that they are found in the I 
woods, that they climb trees with great facility, and | 
that they live on vegetables. From observations | 
on those kept in a domesticated state, M. Desniare^t 
gives the lollowing details; — “Their intelligence \ 
iippears to bo developed to as great a degree 
»s that of rats and squirrels, much’ more so than 
that of rabbits and guinea-pigs. They have, indeed, 
ft great share of ciiiiosity. At night they arc very 
wakeful, and the form of the pupils is indicative* of 
nocturnal habit h. The sense of hearing does not 
appear to be so acute as that of rabbits or bares. 
Their nostrils are incessantly in motion, especially 
when they smell any new object. Their taste is 
sufficiently delicate to enable them to distinguish 
and reject vegetables which have been touched by 
animal substances, to which they manifest the 
greatest repugnance. They agree perfectly well 
together, and sleep close by each other. When they 
are apart they call each other by a sharp cry, dif- 
' feiing little from that of a rat. Their voice, when 
ihey express pleasure, is a low soft kind of grunting. 
They scarcely ever quarrel except for food— as w Jien 
one piece of fruit is given between both; in that 
case one seizes and runs away with it, until the 
other is able to take it from him. They some- 
times play for a long time together, holding them- 
selves upright in the manner of kangaroos, firmly 
supported upon the broad soles of tbeir hind-leet 
and the base of the tail, and striking each other 
with their paws, until one of them, finding a vyall 
or some other body against which to support him- 
self, acquires an additional power, and gains an 
advantage ; but they never bite each other. To- 
wards other animals they manifest the greatest 
indifference, paying no attention even to cats. 
They are fond of being caressed, and particularly 
jf being scratched under the chin. They do 
not bite, but slightly press with the incisor teeth 
tile skin of those who caress them. They do not 
ordinarily drink, but occasionally suck up water 
os squirrels do. Their food consist of vegetables 
exclusively, such as cabbage, succory, grapes, nuts, 
bread, apples, &c. They are not very difficult in 
the choice of their food, but still have a particular 
fondness for ntruiig-fiavoured herbs and aromatic 
plants, as viuimwood, rosemary, geraniums, pimper- 
nel, celery, &c. Oiajies pleased them much, to 
obtain which they would instantly climb up a 
Jong pole, at the top of which the fruit was pl^ed. 
They are also fond of bread steeped in aniseed 
or even wine. These animals are plantigrade ; 

movements are slow, and their hinder parts 
Off enhamssed when they walk, as it d^vable 
m Ihe bear. They leap occaaionall]^ turning 
iudctonl) round ^m head to tail like the field- 
moiiM- When Why climb, which they do with 
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the greatest ease, they assist themseWet with 
the base of their tail as a support, and the same 
in descending. In certain positions, on a stick 
fur example, the tail serves as a balance to pre- 
serve their equilibrium. They often raise them- 
selves to a listening attitude, sitting erect, with the 
paws hanging down, like rabbits and hares. In 
eating they employ sometimes only one, sometimes 
both their fore-pawg; the former is the case when 
the substance they are holding is small enough to 
be held between the fingers and the tubercle at the 
base of the thumb.” 

287. — The Coypu 

(Myopotanws Coypus), Quoiya, d’Azara; Coin, 
Molina ; Hydroniys CoypuN, Geoff*. ; Mus Castorides, 
Burrow. 

The coypu is common in certain districts of 
South America, as Chile, Buenos Ayres, and 
Tucuman. The head is large ; the muzzle obtuse ; 
the ears small and round ; fore-feet with a rudi- 
mentary thumb and four toes, all free ; hind-feet 
plantigrade, with five foes, of which the outermost 
only is free, the rest palmated. Tail strong 
and scaly, and sprinkled with scattered hairs. 

4—4 

Molars increasing in size from the first to 

the last, with winding foldi of enamel (see Fig. 
288). The eyes are small, approximating to each 
other, and placed high in the head. Behind the 
upper incisors there is a hairy palate or space, a 
peculiaiity noticed also In Bathiergus. The body 
IS clothed with two sorts of hair, an under-garment 
of fine close Jur almost water-proof, and an upper 
layer of long, shining, straight hairs of a rich brown, 
which the general colour, the muzzle being dirty 
white. The limbsare short but strong; and the move- 
ments of the animal on land are slow and crawling. 

The coypu remained unknown to the scientific 
world, while thousands of its skins, under the name 
of Kacoonda.'for more than forty years had been 
annually imported into Europe, for the sake of the 
fine under-fur, which, like that of the musquash and 
beaver, U extensively used in the manulaclure of hats. 
This animal is gregHrious and aquatic, residing in 
bun ows which it excavates along the banks of rivers; 
and in these buriows the female produces and rears 
her young, from thiee or lour to seven in number, 
to which she maniiVsta great attachment. In the 
ChonoB Archipelago, according to Mr, Darwin, 

“ these animals, instead of inhabiting fresh water, 
live exclusively in the bays or channels which ex- 
tend between the innumerable small islets of that 
group.” *‘The inhabitants of Chiloe, who sometimes 
visit this archipelago ior the purpose of fishing, 
state that these animals do not live solely on vege- 
table matter, as is the case with those inhabiting 
rivers, but that they sometimes eat shelJ-fish, The 
coypu is said to be a bold animal, and to fight 
fiercely with the dogs employed in chasing it. 
Its flesh when cooked is wliite and good to eat. 
An old female procured on these, islands weighed 
between ten and eleven pounds” An extensive 
trade in the skins ot these animals is carried on at 
Buenos Ayres, where they are improperly called 
“ Nutrias,^’ or otters. In captivity the coypu soon 
hecomes gentle and attached ; and is evidently 
pleased with marks of attention from those with 
whom it is familiar. Length of adult male, one 
Tx^t eleven inches, exclusive of the tail, which is 
one foot three inches. 

The Family HUtricidee, or Porcupines.— The 
porcupines, a spine-clad family, are divided into 
the genera Hystrix, Erethizon, Synetheres, &c,, 

I and aie respectively distributed over Europe and 
North Asia, Africa, India and its islands, and North 
and South Ameiica. All the porcupines have the 
molars four in each jaw on each side ; nearly enua) 
in size, and furnished with distinct roots ; when 
worn the Mirfaces present tortuous folds of enamel 
(see Fig. 280, the teeth of Hystrix, and Fig. 2D0, the 
teeth of Erethizon). '^he tongue is rough with 
papillee. like those of the cats ; the head is short and 
blunt; the nostrils laige and open; the ears and 
eyes comparatively small ; and the general form 
thick and clumsy. 

Two figures of skulls (Fig. 291) represent the 
skull of a species termed, by F. Cuvier, Acanthion 
Javanicum (1), and that of the common porcupine 
(2), by way of comparison. With respect to the 
genus Acanthion founded by F. Cuvier on the cha- 
racters of two skulls, one of which was brought from 
Java, we are strongly inclined to consider it iden- 
tical with the genus Atherura of Baron Cuvier, 
tliough the latter, ir his^IUgne Animal,* makes no al- 
luKioii to the genus proposed by his brother. Fischer 
gives the Acanthion Jevanicum of F. Cuvier as 
identical with the faaoieulated porcupine (Atherura 
fasciculata), and is probably correct The Iksoi- 
oulated porcupine his been long known to science, 
and is figured by Btiffon as the Poro-4pio de 
Maimcca;” but sinct his time, till within the few last 
jreara, no specimen find roaehed Europe. In 1828 , 
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India, and about tha uah Bvi^ . 

was brought to Btttlftnd 1^ Vini, and pie** < 
sehted to the ^ZooL Soe. Lond. It was deaoniied 
and figured by Mr* Bennett, and now {bnos a part * 
of the riches of the museum. Thu individual, how- 
ever, was not brought from India or its islands, but 
from Fernando Po, where it is slated to be in snob 
abundance as to furnish a staple article of food to 
the inhabitants. Whether it be truly, indigenous 
there, or was originally brought by the early Por- 
tuguese settlers to that island from India or Java, 
and has become naturalized, are points unsettled, 

202, 293. — The Common Porcupine 


(Hifttro! cmrofo)— Porc-4pic of the French : Istrice 
of the Iialians; Stachelschwein, Dornschwein, and 
Pqrcopick of the Germans. Tliis spine-covered 
animal is found in Italy, throughout Africa, in 
Southern Tartary, the borders of the Caspian Sea, 
Persia, and India : it was observed by Mr. Hodgson 
inhabiting the central and lower regions of Nepll. 
When full-grown it is upwards of two feet in length ; 
but the specimens from Italy are generally smaller 
than the African, and have snorter quills. It would 
appear that in Italy it is not indigenous, but has 
become naturalized. 

The porcupine is a nocturnal animal, of quiet 
and secluded habits, passing the day in its subtei • 
ranean retreat, for the digging of which its muscular 
limbs and stout claws are' well adapted. At night 
it steals forth to feed ; roots, bark, fruits, and vege- 
tables constitute its diet. In winter it appears to 
undergo a partial hybernation. Sluggish and timid, 
the porcupine is yet enabled, clothed in its arraj 
of spears, to repel the assault of enemies ; when 
diiven to act on the defensive, he bends his head 
down, turns his back towards his assailant, erects 
his spines, and receiving the rash assault, pushes 
them forcibly by the action of the whole body 
against the aggressor. The wounds thus inflicted 
are very severe, and do not heal readily. The 
spines of the porcupine are of two sorts: one short 
being long, slender, and bending ; the other spines, 
concealed beneath the former, aie short, thick in 
the middle, and tapeiing to a sharp point ; they are 
ringed black and white. The length of the short 
spines, which are the true effective weapons, is 
from four to ten inches, and the point, which con- 
sists of fiint-like enamel, is somewhat compressed 
with two slightly raised and opposite ridges, which 
when minutely examined are loiind to be finely 
jagged. There is another sort of furniture on the 
tail, namely, a number of dry, hollow, open quills, 
of considerable circumference, and supported upon 
long and very slender stalks, which vibrate with 
every motion. When the porcupine clashes these 
together they produce a rustling noise. The appa* 
ratus by which the spines and ihese hollow rattles 
are clashed and raisea consists of a strong muscular 
expansion underneath, and adherent to the thick 
skin. From the raising and clashing of the spines, 
and perhaps the accidental falling of one looser 
than the rest (about to be shed naturally), has 
arisen the belief that the animal was capable of 
darting his spines, like a javelin, point foremost— 
an error we need not stay to confute. 

294.— The Brazilian Porcupine 


prencnsuis). i^uanuu or Marcgrave ; 
Coen(la,Buffon ; Prehensile Porcupine of Pennant. 

In North America the porcupines are represented 
by the Huiry or Canada Porcupine (Erethizon dor- 
saturo), which is in a great degree ai boreal in its 
habits. In Brazil we are presented with the species 
termed Cuandu, more decidedly organised as a 
climber, having a prehensile tail, resembling that 
of the oppossum. The muzzle is broad and short- 
the head convex in front, the spines rather short; 
the tail very long, and naked Jbr half its length. 
The feet have only four foes. 1he length of this 
species is about two Jeet, exclusive of the tail, which 
is about eighteen inches ; the nose is covered with 
brownish hair; the ears are nearly naked; the 
body is covered above with spines, the longest (on 
the lower part of the back) are about three inches 
in length; those on the sides and base of the limbs 
are the shortest. All are sharp, and barred near 
their points and roots with white; brown in' the 
middle. The basal half of the tail is clad witlw 
short spines; the breast, under parts, and lower 
portion of the limbs with dark brown bristles. 

The Brazilian porcupine appears very much to 
resemble the Canada porcupine in its habits, Jiving 
in woods, sleeping by day, and feeding on ffuitk 
jkc. by night. Marcgraye states that its voice is 
like that of a sow. The quiJii are stated to have 
the same penetrating and destruotive quali^ ai 
those of the Canadian speoiea. It it a ilunyi 
animal, climbing trees very slowly, and holdiiSrM 
with its prehensils talU espeeiaUy in 4ts 4m£§tiL 
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tbt wiawls of Oiii 

<tf Siigliih natunliiti wm flwt called 
JV “*'• Iwnnett, whoae admirable paper on the *ub- 
Joct trill be found in the first volume of the ‘Trans. 
Zool. Boo.’ ' 
and full? 

'sT'”* a#ivuiac«»t XIIC ^11111- 

chiliid» are all peculiar to South America, and are 
burrowing and gregarious in their habits. Their 
food is exolusivdly vegetable. The molar teeth are 
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Tha Air is soft, long, and downy, and but loosely 
attached to the skin. Hie tail of tolerable length, 
and bushy, with long, tiitt; wiry hairs. General 
contour rabbit-like. 

M. Desmarest was the first to suggest that a vis- 
cacha observed by Feuill^e in Pet u, and, as he says, 
oAen domesticated in the houses at Lima, was a 
distinct species from the viscaeha of the Pampas; 
and a careful examination of the seattored notices 
published by travellers respecting the viscachas of 
the eastern and v^'estern sides of the And(‘8 led Mr. 


destitute of true roots. 

296, 296, 297. — The Chinchilla 

{Chinchilla Umigera), The characters of the genus 
Chinchilla, as Cblablished by Mr. Bennett, are as 
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follows Molars, crossed obliquely on their 

surface by three lines of enamel. Toes, on the fore- 
feet, five : on the hind-feet, four. Tail of moderate 
length, and hairy ; ears broad, lounded, and nearly 
naked ; eyes large and full ; Air long, thick, close, 
soft and woolly. 

The chinchilla appears to have attracted in very 
early times the notice of travellers, though the 
accounts scattcicd in their woiks have been liiit 
little regarded by naturalists. In 1824 Schmidt- 
meyer, in his tiave's over the Andes into ('iiilc, 
notices the chinchilla as a “ woolly field-mouse 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild 
onions. Its fine fur is well known in Europe ; 
that which comes from Upper Pcni is rougher and 
larger than the chinchilla of Chile, but not always 
so beautiful in its colour. Great numbers of these 
animals are caught in the neighbourhood of Co- 
quimbo, and Copiapo, generally by boys with dogs, 
and sold to traders, who bring thepi to Santiago 
and Valparaiso, from whence they are exported. 
The Peruvian skins are either brought to Buenos 
Ayres from the eastern jiarts of the Andes, or sent 
to Lima. The extensive use of this fur has lately 
occasioned a very considerable destruction of the 
animals.’’ From this passage it would appear that 
there are two or more species of chinchilla, re- 
spectively Chilian aud Petuvian, and hence we 
suspect is to be ai‘counted for the difloronee in the 
colour and quality of the chinchilla fur, which w e 
have frequently observed. Our examination of 
specimens in the Paris museum also leads us to the 
same conclusion. 

A native of the valleys in the high mountain dis* 
tricts of South America, where the cold is often 
very severe, the deep woolly coat of the chinchilla 
is well calculated for preserving waimth. Whether 
in the winter season the animal h)bernates or not 
yet remains to be discovered. Of its manners, in- 
deed, we know little. In captivity it is quiet, iti- 
otFensive, and cleanly ; it feeds sitting up on its 
haunches like a squirrel, holding its food between 
its foiC-paw's. Its ratio of intelligence is on the 
same pur with that of the rabbit or guinea-pig ; 
hence it displays no indications of attachment to 
tho^c W'lio feed it, nor muuli animation or playful- 
ness. In its alpine valleys it associates in numhers, 
excavating buriowa, in which it resides. The 
female breeds twice a year, producing from four to 
six young at a biith. Various roots, especially 
those of bulbous plants, constitute the diet of the 
chinchilla. 'I'he colour of the fur of this species is 
clear grey above, but vaiying in depth, and passing 
into white on tlie under parts : its quality is ex- 
quisitel) flne, and its lengtn renders it well adapted 
tor spinning. Indeed, Molina informs us that the 
ancient Peruvians, who were far more industrious 
than the modern, made of this wool coverlets for 
beds, and valuable stuffs.” The tail is coveted with 
long bushy hairs, and usually kept turned up towards 
the back. In length the chinchilla measures about 
nine inches, exclusive oft he tail, which is flve inches. 
The fore-limbs are comparatively shoil : the head 
has much resemblance to that of a young, full- 
haired rabbit ; the muzzle is short and blunt, and 
furnished with long whiskers ; the eyes are blaik; 
the ears are ample. The skull is remaikable for 
the size of the antorbita) foramen and the amplitude 
of the tympanic bulla. The general skeleton is 
ilightly built, and the bones are slender ; the ribs are 
thirteen on each side. Fig. 298 represents the skull 
and skeleton of the Chinchilla Lanigera ; <i, skull 
seen fh)m above ; 6, the same seen from below ; c, 
the lower jaw, 

** 290.— Cdvikb's Laqotis 

(Xajpwfti Cwimi), Of the genus Lagotis two spe- 
cie* were described and figured by Mr. Bennett 
faee the ♦ Trane. Zool. Soc.,’ vol. i.). In this genus 
the toee of the anterior as well as posterior feet are 
fouc^ The hind limbs are considerably developed ; 
the mustle is somewhat elongated and narrow^ 
tnd fnmshed with long whiskers ; the eyes are 
meteate, but btomtneift ; the ears are elongated. 

W itBrards at the edges. ? 


I Bennett to form the same opinion, which was con- 
firmed by the acquisition of a living animal regarded 
as the Peruvian vUcacha of the older writers. The 
references to the Peruvian vibcacha by various of 
the early travellers in South America are by no 
means limited, and in collating them, Mr. Bennett 
evinced a spirit of laborious lesearch. lie refers to 
Pedro de Cieya, 1664; Acosta, 1590; Gareilago de 
la Vega, 1609; Nieiemberg, 1636; Feuillde, 1725; 
and Antonio de Ulloa. 1772. The labt writer, in 
his ‘Noticias Americanus,* gives a correct account 
of the habits and manners of the animal in question. 
Mr. Bennett’s tianslation is as follows: — “Taking 
the place of the rabbit, which is wanting in Peru, 
there is another kind of animal, called viseacha, 
which is mot found in Quito, In foim and in the 
colour of the fur it is similar to the rabbit, but dif- 
fers from it in having a long tail iiiniished with 
till ted hair, which is veiy thin towards the root, but 
thick and long as it approaches the tip It does 
not carry its tail turned over the head like the 
sqiiiirel, but stretched out, as it were, in a horizon- 
tal direction : its joints are slender and scaly. 
These animals conceal themselves in holes of the 
rocks in wdiich they make their retreats, not form- 
ing burrows in the earth like rabbits. There they 
congregate in consideiable numbers, and ate mostly 
seen in a sitting posture, but not eating ; they feed 
on the herbs and shrubs that grow among the rocks, 
and are very active. Their means of escape do not 
consist in the velocity of their flight, but in the 
piomplilude with which they run to the shelter of 
t heir holes. This they commonly do when wounded ; 
for w'hich reason the mode of killing tliem is by 
shooting them in the head ; as, if they receive the 
chargi* 'in any other part, although much injured, 
they do not fail to go and die in the interior of their 
burrows, They have this peculiarity, that as soon 
as they die their hair falls off; and on this account 
although it is softer, and somewhat longer and finer 
than that of the rabbit, the skin cannot be made 
use of for common fmrnoses. The fiosh is white, 
but not well flavoured, being especially distasteful 
at ceitain seasons, when it is altogether repugnant 
to the palate,” Molina speaks of the employment 
of its wool among the ancient Peruvians, adding, 
that the Chilians of the piescnt day (his work was 
orij 2 ;inaiIy published in 1782, and reprinted with ad- 
ditions in 1810) use it in the manufacture of liats. 

The genera) colour of the viseacha of the western 
acclivities of the IVruviaii Andes, or Cuvier's lagotis 
(L, Cnvieri), is gieyish ash, clouded here and there 
with a tint of brown. The hairs of the tail are 
mingled black and white* The ears equal the head' 
in length. The body measures sixteen inches, in. 
eluding the head; the tail, about twelve inclns. 
Fig. 800 represents the skeleton, with the skull of 
the Lagotis Cuvieri; skull seen fiom above; A, 
the same seen from beJow ; c, lower jaw ; J, crown 
of the two arPcrior molar teeth of the lower jaw 
enlarged ; s, crowns of the two posterior molar 
teeth oi the upper jaw, enlarged. 

301 .— The Viscaciia or Biscacha or the Pampas 

(Lagosfomwt trychodactylm^ Brookes), The Mar. 
mot Diana of 'Griffith. G(Mieric characteis;' — the 
molars consisting of two oblique lamellie, excepting 
the posterior one in the upper jaw, which consists 
of tnree ; anterior feet with only four toes, hinder 
feet with only three ; tail moderate. Of this genus 
(Lagostomus) we know but one species, of which 
the earliest notice to be found is in Dobiizhoifer's 
‘Historia de Abiponibus,’ J784, He informs us 
that it is called by these people Nehelaterek, and 
that it resembles a hare with the tail of a fox. “ It 
digs its burrows on the more elevated parts of the 
plains with so much art, that no aperture is left by 
which the rain can penetrate, and these huriows 
are divided into distinct settlements, numerous 
families inhabiting the same locality* On the sur- 
face of the ground are several entrances info the 
burrow, at which, towards sunset, the atiimaU may 
be seen seated in crowds, diligently listening tor 
the sound of any person approaching. If every- 
thing remains quiet, they venture forth by moon- 
light to feed ; and commit sad havoc on the neigh- 
bouring fields, for they devour both European wheat 
and Indian corn with great avidity despising grass 
when either is to be obtained. Hence the «.tauons 
of the biscachas are seldom to be met with in the 
desert plains, but indicate with certabty the prox- 
in^ly of Spanish setflements ; and it has often been 


a matter of surprise to me (hat I have never seen 
the biscacha in the territories (though well coveied 
with crops of all kinds) either of the Abipones or 
the Guaranis. They are in the habit of heaping up 
at the entrances of their burrow dry bones, chips ul 
wood, and refubc articles of every sort which fall in 
their way. The purpose, however, for which these 
^ings aie collected, is beyond conjecture. The 
^anish colonists occabioiially spend an idle hour 
in hunting them ; they pour buckets of water into 
the subterranean retreats of tlie creatures, which 
to avoid being drowned issue foith into llie plain 
wheie, without any means of escape, they are killed 
with sticks. Their flesh, unless they are very old, 
IS not considered despicable even by the Spaniards.” 
In 1789 the AbbiS .lolis wrote a woik, which, how- 
ever, appears not to have l)een compkieil, entitled 
‘An Essay on the Natural Histoiy of Cbanchaeo/ 
(Saggio Milla Stoiia Natinale della IVoviucia del 
Graiichaeo), and in tliis lie gives fiom long obseiva- 
I 10 M, a descnptum of the Pampas biscaeha, which 
differs in some paitieulais from that of I lohnztioflcr. 

“ They resemble,” he says, “ our hares, but have the 
body somewhat more aivhcd. Tliey live in Hociet}, 
in burrows undeiguumd, which they lorm tor them- 
selves, excaxating in all directions to the extent of 
a mile in eiicumference, with various exits ami 
separate lelreatn, in winch the old live distinct from 
the young. The soil in which the^e are usually 
made is that w'hich is hard and barren, und destitute 
of everything, hot with bushes (boseiiglic) at no 
•great distance, and | astnre of tender giass, roots, 
and the bark of trees. They collect around their 
retreats bones, dried leaves, aud whatever lliey find 
in the neighhonrhood ; it anything is iiiissiiig in 
their districts, it is to be found with certainty piled 
up in these situations the following dsy. As they 
are animals that avoid the light, having little power 
of vision, they are not to be seen in the daytime, 
unless at dawn, or tow aids evening alter sunset. 
The night, and especially when the moon slimes, 
ib the proper time for seeking their food. Fierce 
and courageous, they defend themselves with all 
their might against the dugs, and someiimes even 
attack the legs of the hunters.” 

But neither of those authors mentions the some* 
what anomalous coinpamons with wincli the bis- 
cHchas aic associated; and we select, fiom tlie . 
travels of Proctor, Head, Miers, and liaigh, the 
account of the lirKt-named traveller, which, as Mr, 
Bennett observes, gives nearly all the particulais 
which are to be found in the rest, “Tlie whole 
couytry from Buenos Ayres to San Luis de la 
Puiita, is more or le'-s burrow^ed by an animal be- 
tween a rabbit and a badger, called the biscaclio, 
which lenders iMvelling dangerous, particulaily by 
niglit, their boles being so large and deep that a 
horse is almost sure to fall if he steps into one of 
them. The biscncho never vtmtiires far from its 
retreat, and is beldom seen til) the evening, when 
it comes out to feed, and hnndieds may be ooserved 
sporting round their lioles, and making a noise veiy 
similar to the grunting of pigs. Their flesh is 
much liked by tlie pcoide* and they are lemaikably 
fat, and on that account, when caught xt any dis* 
tance fiom their iioles, aio easily luii down ; they 
will, however, defend themselves ft urn a dog a 
considerable time. The holes of these animals aie 
also inhabited by vast numbers of small owls, whicli 
Bit, during the day, gazing at the passing travellers, 
and making a very judicious appearance. The 
parts of the road most frequented by the biscacho 
arc generally overrun by a species of small wild 
melon, bitter to the taste ; whether it thrives par- 
ticularly on the manure of the animal, or wheitier 
the biscacho chooses its hole nearer this luuning 
plant, does not seem to have been ascertained.” 

The visicacha of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and 
Paraguay is, when fully grown, as large as our 
common badger. Above it is a blackish giey, 
beneath white. The head is laige and obtuse, 
and a whitish band beginning on the nose passes 
across the face benealli each eye to the root of * 
the ear, producing a sort of crcdcent-shaped mask 
when the face is viewed in front. The sides of 
the lips are furnished wdtli a tuft of tliickly*set 
whiskers, composed of long black bristles ; ami 
from the angles of the mouth across the cheeks, 
bedow the wnitc band, extends a brush' of block 
bristles, stouter than tiiOhC qf the whiskers, but 
shorter, the lowermost being sharply pointed. This 
brush reaches the angle of the jaw, forming a 
beard : it does not, however, end here abru^ly, 
but may be trar(*d by bristly hairs intermingled 
with the fur across the shoulders as far as the 
middle of the back. The ears are moderate and 
rounded ; the fore-legs are rather slender and short ; 
the hind-legs are long, and the metatarsal portion 
icminds one of the same part in the limb of the 
kangaroo, though it is not *0 dlsproportionally 
elongated. At the heel there is a long naked 
ckllou. mI® or piul, bofore whioh U & part coTored 
with hairs th® toea are three mfSimber, ol which 
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the middle is the most elongated : all are furnished 
with strong hooMike naiU, and with naked pads 
bentaih* The tail is lattiei sliort, and covered with 
greyish brown hairs, of which the longest form a 
fringe on the upper surlaee : it is generally kept 
retruverted on the back. The invisor teeth are 
iv*marlinbiy large and strong. Fig. 302 rei)r(*8enlb 
the skeleton of the Pampas viscacha; o, under 
view ot‘ skull ; b, lower jaw ; c, crown ut‘ the second 
molar tooth of the left side of the lower jaw ; rf, 
crown of the last molar tooth of the light side of 
the upper jaw. 

Mr. IJrookes’s paper on the anat( my of this ani- 
mal was read bcloie the Liun. Soc. in June, 1H28, 
and puhliblied in the Linn. Tiaiis. for the year lol- 
lowing. 

A small family of the Histricinc section, which 
may be termed Dasyproclida*, next claims our 
notice. It embraces t^^o genera, Cielogcnys and 
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Dasyprocta. In tlicse genera the molars are 

rooted, and bear much resemblance to those of the 
porcupines; they are crowned with distinct tuber- 
cles, whicli, wearing down with use, give place to 
winding hues of enamel, set in the interior bony 
cenieiit. 

The genus Ceelogenys includes two, or perhaps 
three, distinct species of Hodents, termed Pacas 
(a corruption of tlie word Pag of the Brazilians, or 
Paig of the natives of Paiaguay ; and Pakiri of some 
of the tubes of Guiana). 

These animals, the pacas, are remarkable for a 
curious structural pccufiaiily in the skull, wdiich im- 
parts a singular asjiect to their physiognomy. We 
give a sketch of the skull of the fulvous paca 
(Caelogcnys fulvus), in profile (Fig. 303), and as 
vie>ved on its palatal aspect (Fig. 303*). The pe- 
culiarity in question is tlie immense development 
of the zygomatic arch, forming an expansive shield 
of bone, almost concealing the lower Jk^w, rough 
and convex externally, and deeply concave within. 
Thih bioad projecting convex plate ha-s its concavity 
lined by a continuation or reduplicatiire of the skin 
of the lace, constituting a sort of pouch, with a nar- 
row linear opening just below the angle of the 
mouth, and having its edges, from which the pouch 
leads directly upwards, almost if not quite destitute 
of hair, 

Notwithstanding this narrow orifice, the sac or 
pouch is BO closed, that it caniioi be serviceable as 
the receptacle for food, for neither is the orifice 
dilaiable, nor the pouGh, enclosed as the latter is 
within walls of unyielding bone. The use of this 
sac is not ascertained: peihaps a secretion of some 
kind may take place from the subzygumatic fold of 
skin, but this remains to be detei mined. Resides 
the sac described, the pacas have true check- 
pouches of considerable extent, opening from liie 
mouth, and extending down the sides of the neck 
and below the inferior margin of the zygomatic 
shield. 

The It/w’er jaw, which is almost concealed, is 
shown .at Fig. .304, The characters of the molar 
teeih, worn by use, are well depicted. Fig. 305 re- 
presents the germ of the flist molar, before the 
tooth is completely developed, in three views, 
namely, the outer aspect, the inn(*r aspect, and the 
crown with its tubercles. The pacas are animals of 
considerable size, and of a heavy clumsy figuie, 
having a thick muzzle, with the upper hp deeply 
cleft ; a large inelegant head ; prominent eyes, 
rounded ears and stout limbs, of which the liinder 
pair exceed in length the anterior^but as the 
greater portion of the tar.sus re^ts lial»itually on the 
ground, the body sinkh even lower at the haunches 
than at the shoiilder>». The fore-leet are divided into 
five toes, of which the innermost is a mere nidi" 
ment, seated high, and furnished with a small claw. 
The hind-feet have also tlve toes, but of these the 
outermost on each side is small, and seated high : 
the three central are large, strong, and furnished 
with powerful hoof like nails, The tail is wanting. 
The body is clothed with short, stiff, v iry hairs. 

806.— Thb Dusxt Paca. 

This species, according to Cuvier, is identical with 
the fulvous paca; but we have examined the skulls, 
and find them different. In the former the bones ol 
tlie bkiill are smooth, and the zygomatic arches less 
inordinately developed. The general colour of the 
dusky paca is brownish black, with four lateral 
rows of white spots, which begin on the shoulders 
and terminale on the buttocks. The lowest line is 
almost confounded with the white of the under sur- 
face. The sides of the lower jaw, the throat, and 
chest are also white. Total length of head and 
body, about two feet ; average height fourteen inches. 
These animals arc natives of the whole of the 
pastern portion of South America, from Surinam 
to Paraguay, and formerly existed aJstl^in some ot 
the islands of the West Indies. Fon^sIs in the I 
of wates^ wooded, marshy places; and bor* 
doreW their fbvouriU localiUet: they I 


inhabit burrows, which they excavate, but so super* 
ficially, that they are apt to give way beneath the 
foot of a peiBon passing over them, no less to his 
annoyance than that of the animal which thus sud- 
denly iinds itself in open daylight. These bur- 
rows have, as it is asserted, thiee openings, which 
the animal conceals with dry leaves and branches. 
In order to capture the paca alive, the hunter stops 
two of these apertures, and proceeds to woik at ifie 
third, till he .arrives at the chamber to which the 
aveniieb lead. Driven to an extremity, the paca 
makes a desperate resistance, ollen inflicting very 
severe wounds. 

When not disturbed, the paca often sits up and 
washes its head and whiskci’s with its two fore-paws, 
which it licks and moistens with its saliva at each 
ablution, like a cat ; and with these fore-paws, as 
well as with the hind*onc‘s, it often scratches itself 
and dresses its fur. Though heavy and corpulent, 
it can run with a good deal of activity, and often 
takes lively Jumps. It swims and dives with great 
adroitness, and its cry resembles the gi unting of a 
young pig, Its food consists of fruits and tender 
plants, which it seeks in the night, haidly ever 
quitlirig its burrow in the day, the strong light of 
which, as is the case with other nocturnal animals, 
is oppressive to its eye: the planter uiten rues the 
visits made by tliese midnight foragers to his sugar- 
canes. The female is said to bring forth at the 
rainy season, and to produce but a single young one, 
which stays a long time with the motner. The 
pacas are very cleanly dreatures in all their habits, 
and keep their subterranean dwelling in a state of 
the utmost purity. 

It appears that these animals root in the ground 
with their nose — a circumstance which, taken in 
eopjunetion with their voice, a pig-like grunt, the 
bristly character of their hair, and the flavour of 
their flesh, probably gave vise, as Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves, to tlie comparisons made by the older writers 
between them and the tenant of the sty. Those 
which we have seen in captivity were gentle, hut I 
ceitainly not intelligent ; and so far we ^g'uj^ith ! 
M. F ^ vier, who observes that when i!»e ffmial | 
is ' t .ed, it thiows itself violently at the cleet 
which has displeased it, and then makes aAii^of 
grumbling, wliicli at length breaks out int^ lysoit 
nf bark. The greater pait of the day it passed in 
repose, delighting in a soft 
stiaw, hay, and similar materials, collecting the ma- 
terials with Its mouthi and making a little heap, in 
the centie of which it lies dwn. M. Buffon gives 
a detailed account of one of these animals, which 
he kept alive in his house for some time, and which 
was gentle and very familiar. 

The flesh of then* animals is in great estimation, 
and in some districts is in ordinary consumption, 
hut as it is fat and rich it is apt to cloy. It is pre- 
pared for cooking by being scalded like a sucking- 
pig and roasted. The fur is of no value, but the 
skin might be usetui if converted into leather. 
M. P. Olivier thinks that it would be possible to 
introduce this animal into our Kuropean rural esta- 
blUliments, and that once naturalised it would 
form no despicable acquisition in the department of 
domestic economy, 

THE AGOUTIS 

[Dasf/proctn, lllig. , Cfdomiyi, F. Cuv.). These 
animals differ from the pacas in the formation of 
I tie hkull and the conformation of the feet and toes. 
With respect to the former, the zygomatic arch 
presents nothing of that strange development so 
lemaikalile in the pacas. The toes arc distinctly 
four on each of the anterior feet ; of these the 
outermost toe on each side is small and seated 
high, while the two middle are long, ami airned 
with stout claws. The hind feet are divided into 
three toes, furnished with claws oi a hoof-like cha- 
racter, and of considerable strength. The limbs are 
Slender, and the hinder pair considerably exceed 
in length the anterior; hence the pace of these 
animals is tolerably lapid for a shoit distance, 
though they seldom trust to spee<l for safety, but 
seek shelter and security in the first hollow tree 
they meet with, or under a rock. Here they allow 
themselves to be captuied, without offering any 
resistance, only uttering a sharp plaintive note of 
alaim. The head of the agoutis is large, the fore- 
head convex, the nose swollen ; the ears round, short, 
and nearly naked; the eyes large and black; the 
tail is very short, generally indeed a mere tuheicle, 
The hair is glossy and of % wiry character, and an- 
nulated in differei.t degrees with black, yellow, or 
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white, and olive gieen. The molars ore nearly 

all of the same sise^ and when vrom presenting 
winding folds of itumiel' on the flat crowns, it 
is impossible to convey by mere description an 
idea of the figures which these convolutions assume, 
and which vaiy in proportion to the wearing down 
of the tooth : we th^reme refer to Fig, 867* whece 



a and 8 iwpreeest reepeotW^k 1iiewpp«if suid^ 
jaws. No. 1 represents the teeth whim much welm 
down ; 8, the same in an intermediate state ; and 
the some when the tubercles are just effa^, and 
the surfkoe smoothed down to a level. 

The flesh of the agoutis is in some districts highly 
esteemed, being white and tender. 

The agoutis use the fore-paws as hands to convey 
their food to the mouth, and usually sit upright on 
their haunches to eat ; they frequently also assume 
the same position in order to look around them, or 
when they are surprised by anr unusual, sound or 
occurrence. Their food is exckuively of a vegetable 
nature, and consists most commonly of wild yams, 
potatoes, and other tuberous roots ; in the islands 
of the different West India groups they are pa^ 
ticularly destructive to the sugar-cane, of the roots 
of which they are extremely fond. The planters 
employ every artifice for destroying them, so that 
at present they have lecome comparatively rare in 
the sugar islands, though on the first settlement of the 
Antilles and Bahamas they are said to have swarmed 
in such countless multitudes as to have constituted 
the principal article of food for the Indians. They 
weie the largest quadrupeds indigenous in these 
islands upon their first discovery. The same rule of 
geographical distribution holds good generally is 
other cases, viz. that where groups of islands are 
detached at some distance from the mainland of a 


particular continent, the smaller sjiecies of animals 
are usually found spread over both, whilst the 
laiger and more bulky are cuntined to the mainland 
alone, and are never found to be indigenous in the 
small insulated land. 

Though the agoutis use the fore-paws as de- 
scribed, yet they are Incapable of climbing trees; 
and though the nails aie strong, they do not burrow, 
but conceal themselves in hollow trees, among 
fallen logs and timhcM* in the forest, and similar 
places of concealmint. Heie they produce and 
rear their young, which are born with the eyes 
closed : they soon become capable of bhiiting for 
themselves. 


808, — The (\'r.!:4i>N Aoouti 


{DaByproctn Ac^K), This species is very abundant 
in Brazil Guiana, and occurs also in Faiaguay, 
wheie it was obseived by DA/ara, who informs us 
mat the GuaiinU term it Cotia; in size it is about 
equal to a labbit, but it rarely if ever makes a 
burrow. It frequents densely-wooded distiicts in 
preference to open lands, and generally takes up 
its residence in the hollow trunks of decayed trees, 
where it lemains concealed during the day. This 
retreat usually serves for seveial individuals, for it 
appears to be gregarious, associating in small troops 
consisting of eighUen or twentv individuals. Its 
movements are rapid, active, and abrupt, and when 
chased, it bounds along, like a hare, to gam its ac- 
customed hiding-place : it is however seldom seen 
except during the night, or as evening begins to 
sink into twilight. 

In Brazil and Guiana tlie agouti is exposed to 
wholesale de^truction for the sake of its flesh, which 
is said to be inte: mediate in flavour between the 
hare and rabbit; but in Parairuay, according to 
DAzara, no one eats it, and M. Moreau St. M6ry ob- 
serves that it has a strange sort of flavour, and is a 
dish of little relish to the palate. The latter writer 
also informs us that the agouti is common in the 
island of St. Lucia, and also inhabits others of the 
West India gioup; and that in 1788 seveial were 
taken in St. Domingo, which had made a hollow 
tree their domicile. It is said to breed several 
times in a year, and^to produce fiom three to six at a 
birth. The general colour of the agouti is grizzled 
reddish brown, tinged on the neck, chest, and under 
surface with yellow. The hairs of the upper and 
fore parts of the body are annulated with brown, yel- 
low, and black, which gives the animal a speckled 
vellow and green appearance on the neck, head, 
back, and sides: on the croup, however, they ai'e of 
a uniform golden yellow, much longer than on any 
other part of the body, and directed backwards, con- 
cealing the tail, which is a mere naked stump ; the 
moustaches and feet black. The general length of 
the hair on the upper and anterior parts of the body 
is about an inch, that of the croup is upwards of four 
inches long, and all, excepting the short coarse fur 
of the legs and feet, and that on the breast and 
belly, is of a stiff, harsh nature, partaking more of 
the quality of bridles than of simple hair. 

Tlie golden agouti differs from the common spe^ 
cies principally in its brighter colouring, 

309.— Tax Black Agouti 

{Danyproeta This species, to which the 

term crested (oristata) is ill applied (since the hoiii 
of the head and neck ere not longer than thoM of 
the fhoulders). is enumer than the common ipeciee. 
but its geneiU |ire|ieiftk>ss and Torm ore the egme i 
it diffena hornmur^ in eolouz, Ihr tlie 
baoh ud Mm, testeod U 
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ti«S ^ «nii«il, m tmtetfy of a { 
mUom whikt tiM long hairt of th« croup 
are perlbot)^ eo. A tpcclmeti wc regarded as the 
bUtek Agouti, in the ?ari» Mueeum, might be thus 
deecribed: — black, beautifUly freckled nrith pure 
trhite, especial fy about the cheeks and sides, each 
hair on those parts being once ringed with white ; 
length twenty inches. 

SIC.—Thr Acoucmi 

(^Dttsypiycta Acuchi)* This animal differs from the 
agouti in being of a much smaller size, lighter 
make, and deeper colour, and especially in having 
a much longer tail, this appendage measuiing two 
inches: it is very slender, being not much thicker 
than a crow-quill, and covered with short scattered 
hairs. Its manners resemble those of the agouti, 
aind it also inhabits the woods of Guiana, but is not 
^ any means so common as that animal. M. 
li’Azara was 'mistaken in asserting the acouclu to 
be identical with the agouti ; and it is very obvious | 
that he never saw the former, fur, if he had, the dis- 
tinction could not have escaped his notice ; indeed 
it does not appear to bo a native of Paraguay. Spe- | 
cimens of the acouchi, as well as its skeleton, are 
in the museum of the Zool. Soc. Two living in- 
dividuals (now the museum specimens alluded to) 
were described in the * Pioceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1830, 
by T. Bell, E&q., who obtained tliem from Guiana. 

Both individuals,” he observes, “ are mild and 
gentle in their dispositions, but somewhat timid : 
they are, however, familiar with their master, and 
run to him whenever he enters the room in which 
they aie kept, and about which they are allowed to 
range during the day. Their food is entirely vege- 
table ; they are especially partial to nuts and al- 
monds; they drink but very little. They are ex- 
tremely cleanly, and take great pains to keep their 
fur in order, in cleansing which they mutually assist 
each other. They leap occHsionally in pmy (u a 
considerable height, and frequently, in spiinging 
from the ground to an elevation of two feet, descend 
on the spot from which they rose. Their voice is 
a siiort, rather sharp, plaintive pur. The nuh- 
viduals, male and female, show' great attachment 
to each other. They trequeiilly agitate llieir tails 
with a quick tremulous motion.*’ Mr. Bell ob- 
serves that he had never before the arrival of these 
individuals seen K specimen of the acouchi, nor was 
be aware of the existence of even a preset ved skin 
in any English collection. It is the Olive Cavy of 
Pennant. The geneial colour is olive mixed with 
yellow and black : the hairs of the croup are not 
•0 long as in the agoutis, and black. 


THE C A VIES 


(Fam. CavicUe) constitute a group (embracing the 
genera Cavia, Dolichotis, Keiodon, and Hydro- 
choerui) which is one of the most distinctly marked 
in the class Roclcntia, and which should not be 
confounded with that of the pacas and agoutis, the 
difference being very gieat, both as respects the 
conformation of the skull and the characters of tbtf 
teeth. The molars, as seen in the teeth of the 
guinea-pig or nperea (Cavia cobaia), Fig. and 
of tlie kerodon, Fig. 312, may be compared with 
those of the agouti* Fig. 307, and the wide distinc- 
tion will be at once appreciated. 

The molars are. — lamello^e, and composite ; 


the folds of enamel enclose hangular or cordiformi 
interspaces. A projecting ridge always occurs on 
the outer side of the ramts of the lower ja’w. In 
the genus Cavk the an^rior feet have tlour toes, 
the posterior three ; \U nails are short lund robust ; 
there is no tail. As an examiile of t.’his genus we 
may take the common guinea-pig, or nperea, the 
domestic descendant of a species still common in 
a wild state /b various parts South Ameriea. 
Mr. Darwin ^ho met with thie wild aperea abun- 
dantiv «in<tes it to be e*wceedingly common in 
tjte neighbourhood of t’vie several towns which 
gAnd on the banks of/ the Rio Plata. It fre- 
i^nts different kindt^. of statums. such as hedge- 
ms made of the ajp.%ve and upuntia, or sand hil- 
Jbks; and again ymarshy places covered with 
Buatic plants, tfaffe latter appearing to be its fa* 
mxmie haunt. jWheie the soil is dry it makes a 
Arrow, but^here otherwise it lives concealed 
Imidst the i]wbage. These animals generally come 
fut to feed jin the evening, and are then tame ; but 
jif the dai^e gloomy they make their appearance 
In the nlToming. They are said to be very inju- 
rious tofyoung trees. An old male killed at Mal- 
donadfo weighed 1 Ib. 8 oz,” Mr. Daiwin observed 
*lMUrin this animal the attachment of the (hr to the 
akin is very slight. Possessing but littie intelli- 
gence and very timid, the aperea is nevertheless 
without any difficulty. A zara, who kept one, 
remarks that though he took no pains t6 make it 
ItaSlar, k manifhit^i no fear when in his pwsmioe, 
Mfd seemed tkiHe mieonoerned. It is to this e^ 
with wtiMi <hi wM becomes domesticated 


that we owe the introduction of It into Euro^, for, | 
excepting that it is ,s very pretty creature, there is 
nothing to render It a valuable acquisition. It is 
however eaten by the native tribes of Paraguay, 
who sometimes capture it by hundreds when, driven 
from the lowlands by sudden inundations, it retreats 
for safety to the ajacent hilly grounds, where it 
(inds neither shelterd nor concealment. 

Of the geiiuh Kerodon we may notice the Rock 
Kerodon (Kerodon moco, F. Cuv. ; Cavia riipestris, 
Pr. Max), ll IS a native of the rocky mountain 
districts in the interior of Brazil. It is less than 
the aperea, and its fur is very thick and short. 'Phe 
colour is grey mixed with black, and reddish brow'n 
above, the under parts being white. ♦A second 
specis, King’s Kerodon (Kerodon Kingii), was in- 
ti oduced to science by the late Mr. Bennett. It 
was found by Captain King at Port Desire, on the 
eastern coast of Patagonia. In size it is less than 
liie aperea, being about nine inches long. its 
colour is more uniform than that of the rocky ke- 
iodon, «aiid of a deeper tint; a slight dash of white 
is perceptible behind each ear, and a line of the 
same tint marks the edge of each branch of the i 
lower jaw, Mr. Darwin states that this Kerodon i 
“is common at intervals along the coast of Pata- 
gonia, from the liio Negio (lat 41®} to the Stiaits 
of Magellan. It is very tame, and commonly feeds 
by day. It is said to bring forth two young ones at 
a birth. At the Rio Negro it frequents in great 
numbci's Uie bottoms of old edges. At Port De- 
sire it lives beneath the ruinM of the old Spanish 
buildings. At the Strait of Magellan I have seen 
amongst tho Patagonian Indians cloaks for small 
children made with the skins of this little animal. 
And the Jesuit Falkner says that the people ol one 
of the southern tiibes take their name trom the 
number of these animals which inhabit their country. 
The Spaniards and half-civilizid Iiulians call the 
keiodon ‘ Conejos,’ or rabbit, and thus has tlie mis- 
take aiisen that tabbita are found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Stiaits of Magellan.’* 

313.— Tub Patagonian Cavy, oh Mara 

{Dolichofis Patachonica, Desm. ; Cavia Patachonica^ 
Shaw). This large cavy is rare in European mu- 
seums. A fine specimen, however, is preseived in 
the Biitish Museum and the Museum of the Zool. 
Soc. B U a beautiful animal, standing high on the 
legs, witli much of the poit of some of the bush 
antelopes of Africa. Its height at the shoulder is 
about afoot and a half. Its length is about two 
feet SIX inches, including the tail, winch is near!) 
two inches long. It lives on the l^ampas south of 
Buenos Ayres, and especially in Patagonia. It is 
noticed by Narboiough, Wood, and Byion as being 
very abundant in Port Desiie, and also at Port St. 
Julian, where, however, it does not now ajipcai to 
exist. It is iiply where the country has a desert 
chaiActer that/ti»i8 species is common ; and in the 
wjids of Pataifcon'ii- kittle groups of two, three, or 
four may be <fcontniually seen hopping after each 
other in a atraf^ht line, over plains of gravel thinly 
clothed with a lew lliomy dreary bushes and a 
withered heibs^i?*^« , , , 

Accorditt^ (o A zara, this cavy does not range 
higher north than latitude 35®: but in this state- 
nienti he appears to be mistaken, for Mi. Darwin 
o>userved that near the coast of the Atlantui its 
northern limit is lorraed by the Hicrra Tapalgucn, 
in latitude 37*^ 30', wheie the plains rather sud- 
denly become greener apd nioie humid; and he 
rcmaiks that its limit theie certainly depends on 
this change, since near Mendoza, 33" 30', lour de- 
grees laither nurthwaid, where the country is very 
sterile, this animal again occurs. Azara states that 
this cavy never excavates its own burrow, but ak 
ways uses that of the viscacha or biscacha; and 
Mr. Darwin considers that where that animal is 
])resent, Azara's statement is doubtless correct, but 
that on the sandy plains of Bahia Blanca, where 
the bi'caCha is not found, this cavy, as the Spa- 
niards maintain, is its own woikman. The same 
thing, he adds, occuis with the little owls of the 
Pampas (noctua cumculaiia), which have been 
dehcnbed by travellers as standing like sentinels at 
the mouths of almost every burrow ; ior in Banda 
Oriental, owing to the absence of the hisracha ♦hese 
birds arc obliged to hollow out their own habita- 
tions. Azaia moreover states that, except when 
pressed by danger, this cavy does not have recou/se 
to its burrow for safety, but ciouches on the plains, 
or trusts to its speed ; adding, however, that it is 
soon run down. On the contrary, Mr. Darrin as- 
serts that as Bahia Blanca he lepeatedly saw two 
or three animals sitting on their haunches by the 
mouths of their holes, which thty cpuetly otitered 
as he passed by at a distance. He remarks, how- 
ever, that, different from meat burrowing animals, 

I they wander, commonly two or three together, to 
miles or even leagues from their home, and he was 
I not able to aaoertain whether or not they returned 
•t night, 'mi* «eolw u diurnal, b ita babiti, 


roaming aboqt by day. It is very shy and watch* 
fril, seldom squats after the manner of a haie, and 
cannot run fast, so that indifferent dogs easily over- 
take it. The female breeds in her burrow, generally 
producing two joung ones ut a birth. The flesh 
of this animal is white, but dry and insipid The 
skin with the fur on \s in esteem, being used lor 
rugs, and is beaut ilul I rum the character of the 
hair, which IS full hiuI suit, and liom the tastelul 
arrangement of the maiking. The coloiii of the 
back 18 brown, gnz/led with white, verging into 
yellow on tlic « 1 de^ of tlu* body and on the limbs, 
but becoming black as it appinachcs the haunch 
this dark hue is there ahinptly intoiuiptcd by a 
white band pHNsing transveisely nhovt* the lOot of 
the tall, and spieading on the hack and sid<>h nt the 
thighs. The ajipearance oi tins white maiK is very 
striking. The chest, inside of the limbs, and undei 
part ol the body arc also white. The eais luc tlnee 
inches and a half in length, erect and pointed. 
Full-grown individuals weigh between twenty and 
tweniy-six pounds. The young, il is said, may he 
easily domesticated. 

314. — The Cacyiiara 

(IJydnnhtrnis Capylmra), (!!ahiai, Buff. The 
C’ai)}l)Hia (ihc only known species of the genus 
llydiochaMiis) is the largest of all the Rodcntia, 
and its size, its massive, heavy pioportions, its 
thick head, and the hiistly chaiactcrot its hair, give 
it a degiec of resemblance to some of the Paohy* 
dei niaia. Mareginve regards it as a ?.ort of Hcpiatic 
hog ; Fermins, in his ‘ History of Surinam,' 1775, 
teims it Porcus fliiviatilis, or river-hog; while 
Fenimnt gives it the title of thick-nosed Tapir, 
It IS also the ('oclioii d’eau ofDesmaiclmis ; theNus 
maximos palustns of Ban Ore ; and the Sos hydro- 
choBiub. Pig-like as the capybara may he in its 
external aspect, it is nevertheless a genuine Rodent, 
as much so as the hare or agouti. Its dentition con- 
sists of the usual incisoiB, which aie of piodigious 
sue and strength : those in the iqiper jaw have a 
deep longitudinal furrow on their outer siutace. 
The molars are tour on each side, above and below ; 
and consist of a senes of obliquely transverse, 
parallel lamin® of enamel (Fig. 315), presenting 
acute lateral projections in the three fiist teeth : 
these piojections are on the outer edge of the upper 
teeth and the inner edge of the lower. The spaces 
enclosed by the layers oi enamel are filled iii with 
osseous matter, and the whole is united into a sin- 
gle mass by intervening cortical matter, or ciustg 
petrosa. The molars of the capybara are in fact 
ana^goiis to those of the elephant. ^ 

We have stated that in some Rodents the fauces, 
or back of the mouth, is continued funnel-shaped » 
opening into the oesophagus through a small otiHce 
surrounded by a muscle of circular fibres, allowing 
only the gradual transmission of food which has 
been pieviously reduced to a thorough pulp. This 
structural peculiarity was first pointed out in the 
capybara by Mr. Morgan (* Linn. Tians.* vol. xvi.), 
but we meet with it also in the Coypu, the Capromys, 
and the Beaver. (See ' Troc. Zool. Soc.* 1832, p. 73 ; 
1835, p, 175). In the capybara the head is large, 
the muzzle thick and blunt, the upper lip deejily fis- 
sured ; the eyes arc moderately large : the ears small 
and rounded. The naked patch of the size of haif 
a crown occupies the cheek a little below epch eye. 
The fore-limbs are short and muscular, the toes 
being lour, furnished with strong claws ; the hind- 
limbs are also thick, but Ibnger than those before, 
and the whole of the sole, which is covered with 
miked rough skin, is applied to the ground. The 
toes are three in number, having strong large hoof- 
like nails, and being partially connected togetheT 
by intervening membranes. The tail, a mere rudi- 
ment, is scarcely to be perceived. This animal ex- 
ceeds three feet six inches in length, and its body, 
which is more than three feet in girth, ow'ing to its 
bulk and the shortness of the limbs, almost touches 
the ground. It is covered with long, coarse thinly- 
set haiis of a sandy or biownish grey. A fine 
hpecimen, recently living, is preservecf in the Mu- 
seum of the Zool. Soc. 

The capybara is a gregarious animal, frequent- 
ing the rich and wooded borders of the lakes and 
rivers in Brazil, Guiana, and Paraguay. Mr* Dvr 
win states that it is common wherever there are 
large rivei's or lakes, oyer that part of the South 
American continent which lies between the Orinoco 
and the Plata, adist.ince of nearly 1400 miles. 'They 
are not generally supposed to extend south of the 
Plata, but he heard that there were capybaras (pro- 
vincially teimed Laguna Carpincho) high up the 
Salado, and presumes that they have sometimes 
been seen soutn of the former river. This animal 
lives usually in small companies, which remain cort- 
ex aled among the tbicketsand dense herbage of the 
borders of the water duiing the day, and wander 
forth at night to feed. When alarmed, the capy- 
bara utters a loud cry like the vowel sounds a pi, 
and immediately makes for the water^ into whicli it 
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prungeii swimming with great eaae and quicknessi 
little more than its nose appearing aboye the sur- 
face. ir hard pressed or wounded* it dives in order 
to bafile its pursuers, and then endeavours to gain a 
more secure place of concealment. It is eagerly 
hunted for the sake of its flesh* which is accounted 
good, though of a musky flavour : the hind quarteis 
are made into hams. Of its natural enemies the 
terrible jairuar is the most formidable : this powerful 
beast steals upon the capybara by surpiibe, and 
destroys numbers. Ttie food of the capybara con- 
sists exclusively of glass and vegetables, as watei- 
melons, gourds, Sic. Azara does not believe that 
these animals ever Irequent salt*water; Mr. Darwin 
shot one in the bay oi Monte Video, an old female, 
measuring, fiHjm tlie tip of the snout to the end of 
thestump'like tail, three leet eight and a half inches, 
in girth three leet two inches, and vieighing OH lbs. 
Several also weie seen by the ofliceis of the lieagle 
on the island of Guritli, off Maldonado, where tlie 
water is nearly as salt as in the s^^a. 

On the banks of the Apuie, Humboldt saw the 
capybara, which he calls Chiguiia, in troops of iilly 
or si.\ty. He notices the ease of the capybara in 
the water; and states that he saw with surprise the 
animals, affrighted by the approach of a boat, dive 
and rema4ii from eight to ten minutes under water. 
On the Apure, Ai'auco, &ic., and in the vast savan- 
nahs of the Llanos, the animal is said to be oiten 
seen in droves of a hundred They there browse 
upon a sort of grass called chiguirirero. 

The oommon post me of the capybara when at 
rest is sitting upon the tiauncbes, liie soles of the 
hmd-leet being applied flat to the ground, like the 
agouti, the viscacha, and many others of the Rodents. 
The female breeds once in a year, and brings forth 
from four to six or seven at a birth, having prepared 
a snug bed of dried herbs and glasses. 

The Family Leporidse contains the hares and 
rabbits (licpus), and the pikas (I^agomys). This 
fiitnby is well marked in its characteis, comprehend- 
ing only two genera, of‘ which one, the genus Lepus, 
is widely distributed, though it has the most repre- 
sentatives in North America, wiiere the number of 
species already discovered is equal to that of all the 
rest found in the other portions of the globe taken 
together. 

Si7 .-- ’The Harr 


2'midu$), (Lagos) of the Greeks; 

Lepus of the Latins; Lepre and Lievopa of the mo- 
dem Italians; Liebre and Lebratello of the Spa- 
niards; Lebr« and Lebrimho of the Portuguese; 
Li^vre, French ; Has, Haas, and Hase of the Ger- 
mans; Haas and Haze of the Danes; Hara of the 
Swedes; Hara of the Anglo-Saxons; Vsgyfarnog, 
Ceinach, of the Ancient British. 

In the genus l.epiis, behind the ordinary inoisois 
of the upper jaw are two more of a much smaller 
size : the molars, the small posterior one excepted, 
are composed of two vertical plates soldered to- 

4 6—6 

gether. Dental formula : — Incisors, g ; molars, 

(see Fig. 31G). The ears aie long ; the eyes large ; 
the tail short and turned upwards; live toes belore, 
four behind ;• feet and toes haiiy beneath. 

Few animals are better known than our ^common 
nare, which is spread over the great poition of 
Europe, and appears to be indigenous in our country ; 
but tne ancient Britons abstained from eating its 
flesh on religious grounds. This species probably 
ixtends into Asia. Mr. McClelland states that it 
occurs in Assam, but is of degenerate size, measur- 
ing only Irom seventeen to nineteen inches, instead 
of twenty-one. It is not esteemed there an article 
of food. The ears are more uniformly grey than in 
the European variety” (* Proc. Zool. Soc.,’ lf)39}. 
We suspect the Assam hare to be a distinct species. 
Timid and defenceless, and surrounded by numerous 
enemicc, the hare is yet well endowed with the 
means of self-preservation. It is watchful and swift ; 
and its brown fur assimilates in colour with the russet 
herbage among which it most makes its form* All 
aie acquainted with the external characters of the 
hare, and with its habits, of which it is useless to 
give minute details. 

The hare swims well, and takes fearlessly to the 
water. We have known them cross a broad and 
rapid stream ; and Mr. Yarrold (see * Loudon’s 
Magazine,’ vol. v.) gives an account of one wliich 
in the morning at high water came down to the sea- 
shore, and crossed over to an island a mile distant 
iVom the mainland. 

Wild and timid as the hare is, it is not unsuscep- 
tible of domestication, The poet Cowper, as is well 
known, kept tame hares ; and many other instances 
might be enumerated. 

Hie hare breeds when about a year old, and pro- 
duces two or three broods in the course of the spring 
and summer; but the males and females do not 
Ibrra permanent associations, l^e 'ltoalc, after 
nbotrt thirty days* gestation, brings lortfa^from three 
to flve young. These are born covered with litr, 


and with the eyes open ; and in about a month they 
leave their parent and shift for themselves. The 
leverets, as the yoiing arc termed, are the prey of 
stoats, weasles, polecats, owls, and hawks. 

Besides the common hare, the Alpine or varying 
hare inhabits certain districts of our island, namely, 
the noi them parts of Scotland. l*his species (Lepus 
variabihs) is common in the muuntain districts of 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and in the Alps. It is 
occasionally seen on the mountains of Cumberland. 

The Alpine liare is intei mediate in size between 
tlie rabbit and the English hare. In Sutherlandshire 
and other parts of the Scottish highlands it tenants 
tlie summits of the mountains, hiding ui the clefts 
of rocks or among looky fragments. During the 
winter lichen is its staple food. At this season it 
descends to a lower and ICss exposed station ; and 
Its iur, gradually losing the light lulvoiis grey of 
summer, becomes of a snowy white, the tips of its 
ears (which are shorter than the head) remaining 
black. 

The common hare ol Ireland (7.epns Hibernicus) 
ib again distmct Irom the common liare of England. 
The distinguishing characters between the two were 
first pointed out by Mr. Yarrell. (See *Proc. Zool. 
Soc.’ IRia, p. 88.) 

Though somewhat larger than the English species, 
its head is shot ter and more rounded; its ears still 
stiorter tnan its head, and its limbs less lengthened. 
The fur also differs greatly in its quality from that 
of our common hare, and is useless as an article of 
tiade. 

318.— The Rabuit 

I 

I {Le}ms Cmiculna^, Coney, Anglic6; Coneglio of 
the Italians ; Conejo, Spanihh ; Coelho. Portuguese ; 
Kotiiglein and Kaninclieii, German; Konin, Dutcti; 
Kanin, Sv\ediiih ; Kanme, Danish ; and Cwningen of 
the Welsh. 

Size ex<ef>ted, the rabbit closely resembles the 
hare in all its piincipal characters. It, may, how- 
ever, be at once dintmguished by the comparative 
shortness of the head and ears, as well as of the 
hinde** *lmbs ; the absence of a black tip to the ears^ 
and uj tb« lii own colour of the upper surface of the 
tan Its habits and general economy are totally 
opposite to tho^e of the hare ; and its flebh, instead 
of being dark and highly flavoured, is white, and, 
though delicate, somewhat insipid, especially that 
of the tame breed. The flesh of the latter is indeed 
preferred by some, but we agree with M. Ude in 
thinking it very inferior. 

It would appear that the rabbit is not an aborigi- 
nal of our island, but the date of its introduction is 
unknown. In the year 130U, at the installation 
feast of the Abbot of St. Austin’s, six hundred of 
these animals were provided, at the then great cost 
of 15/. ; the price of each, sixpence, being that of a 
pig. It is generally believed that the rabbit was 
first introduced into Spain from Africa by the 
Romans, whehce it gradually spread, naturalising 
itself in temperate climates. 

This animal is eminently gregarious ; and, as is 
well known, makes extensive burrows, in which it 
habitually dwells and real's its young. Sandy soils, 
with a superficial layer of fine vegetable mould 
clothed with thvttie, fine grass, and other heibage, 
which at the same time afford food and are easily 
mined, are favourable spote for the increase of the 
rabbit. They delight in steep sandbanks overhung 
with brushwood and furze ; and we have remarked 
that when the old red sandstone crops out and is 
rendered friable, or somewhat decomposed by the 
action of the atmospheric elements, rabbits arc very 
numerous, burrowing with great faoility. They 
abound ako in woods, especially such as clothe the 
declivities of hills, whence, like the hare, they make 
incursions into tlie adjacent corn-lands. A rabbit- 
waren, that <is, a wide sandy heath, or extensive 
common, devoted to their increase and feeding., 
when visited at the close of day or by moonlight, 
affords an amusing spectacle. Hundreds may be 
seen of all sizes, gambolling and sporting, and chasing 
eachothcr with astonishing rapidity. When alartned, 
they take to their burrow», disappearing as if by 
magic. 

The female is capable of breeding at six months 
old ; and four or five litters, consisting each of about 
five young, ere annually produced. We have stated 
that the liare j)roduces ner young clothed, capable 
ot seeing, and soon In a condition to shift ior them- 
selves. With the rabbit, eircmnslances are widely 
different. The young are bom blind, and naked, 
and totally helpless The female forms a separate 
burrow, at the not! >m ‘ipf which ahe makes a nest of 
dried grass, lining -t frith iiir taken from her own 
body. In this nest 4 m depoeits her young, carefully 
covering fbem ovehfveiy time she leaves them. It 
is not until the tenlH twelfth day that the young 
able to ser^gnor do they leave the bunow till 
four or five weeks tAd, 

The wild rabbit is undoubtedly the origin of our 
various domestic brtsdi< Tame rabbits indeed easily 




tiMir instinclIVvtwBtts. AftanOm are opouBSOiiJAiO^s 
state of domseSoikion, and it often hsrppeiis imlwSt 
or two appear in a litter when neither of the p4W8 
are so. 


319.*Tua SraiAK Habs« 

According to Desmarest, the common hare of Europe 
exists in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, it is, how- 
ever, very probable that the Egyptian hare (L^us 
iEgyptius) extends into the latter region. Jt diners 
from the Euio'iean species principHll; in the greater 
proportionate ength of its hind limbs and ears* 

S20.~Tiir Dwabt Pjila 


(Lagomyi pusillus). The Calling-hare of Pennant ; 
l^mlanoi Saetslnk, or Ground-Hare, of the Russians 
about the Volga ; Tschatsohat or Ittsitskan, Barking 
Mouse, of the Tartars ; Rusla of the Caimucs. 

In the genus Lagomys the muzzle is acute; the 
ears short and somewhat rounded, and the soles of 
the feet hairy; the tail is wanting. The dental 
ioimula approaches that of the genus Lepus: — In- 
4 6—5 

cisors, ^ ; molars, . The genus Lagomys is . 

widely distributed, though the species described are 
not numerous. About five are known, and of these 
three are natives of the rocky deserts of Tailary and 
Siberia; the fourth is amative of the Himalaya 
Mountains; afifih of the Rocky Mountains in the 
high noriliern regions of America, from latitude 52c 
to 60®. 

The pikas are pretty little animals, with something 
of the manners of our rabbits, and dwell in burrows, 
which are aitlully concealed. 

The dwarf pika, or calling-hare, measures little 
more than six inches in total length. It has the 
head longer than usual with hares, and tinckly 
covered with fur, even to the tip of the nose; 
numerous hairs in the whiskers; ears large and 
rounded; legs very short; soles furred beneath; 
its whole coat very soil, long, and smooth, with a 
thick, long, fine efown beneath, of a brownish lead 
colour: the hairs of the same colour, towai'ds the 
ends of a light grey, and tipped with black ; the lower 
part of the body hoary ; tne sides and ends of the 
fur yellowish. Weight from tliree and a quarter to 
four and a half ounces; in winter scarcely two and 


a half ounces. 

The dwarf pika, or calling-hare, is found in the 
louth-eaht parts of Russia, and about the mountain 
ridge ^preR(llng from the Ural chain to the south ; it 
also frequents the borders of the Irtish and the west 
part of the Altaic chain, but occum nowhere in the 
east beyond the Oby. 

These animals delight in sunny valleys and the 
declivities ot lulls, where food is plentiful, and es- 
pecially wh« re woods or forents afford them a reluge 
in time of danger. They dig deep and intricate 
buriows, the openings of which arc not above two 
inches in diameter, and Are usually formed beneath 
the concealment of a bush, in situations abounding 
with thickets and underwood, and with the various 
shiubs and grasses upon which they feed. They 
lead lor the must part .a solitaiy life, sleep duiing 
the day with unclosed eyelids, like the haie, and 
emerge fioin their retreats at night, in senich of 
food, which principally consuls of the bark of the 
young bushes, flowers, buds, and grass. 'I'hey form 
no winter store, but during the inclement portion of 
the year, still continue to seek out, by excavating 
tracks beneath the snow, their accustomed fare, 
And they are iiequenily subjected to severe priva- 
tions and even death, in consequence of a deficiency 
of their favourite plants. They drink often when 
they happen to be near water, but can exist with 
very little. The females produce at each litter five 
or six young, which .are born blind, helpless, and 
without fur ; but in eight days they acquire sight, 
are covered with hair, and begin to enjoy the use of 
their limbs. 

The most obvious peculiarity of these pikas is ther 
voice, from which they liave acquired their trivial 
name. Its tone is so like that of a quail, that 
it IS often mistaken for it even by the inhabitante 
of tlveir native distiicts. It is heard only in the 
morning and evening, except in dark and cloudv 
weather^ and is r^eated five or six times by eieh 
animal at regular intervals, and is loud and sonoroiii* 
Both the male and female utter tbie note, bttt tiM 
latter is silent lor some time after the has broittfat 
ioith her yoQng, which takes place in the mon$hflr^ 
May. ' 

The pikas are exceedingly gentlf* ‘BbUm ) " 
that they will acquire confldmioe^im44 
in the course of a day after ca]ftiid^«.' 
a orouobin|LSbit"“ 
tremely 

their fose-pawf^ 

•cratcUng their ftir 4m , 
run by abort Itapa ; and 4lcl|p 


, like the chinchilla, muImpo 
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l<Mim IPiiebydeiliN^ W«» fiWn to the prefteni 
MKiy%^3wrler, and rafen to thp thiokne»8 of the 
mde ea generally oonepicuoue in the animaU it 
aomprehenda { auoh, fbr example, aa the elephant, 
himpopotamua, rhinoceros, hoa, &e. 

On looking at the order Pachydermaia aa a whole, 
we find it for the moat part composed of a genera 
between which there is a want of that intimate 
relationship which gives ua an idea of unity or 
oompleteneaa. We see chasms in the gradation of 
existing forms, and aie forced, aa it weie, by abrupt 
tranattiona from one genus to another, instead of 
passing through an intermediate series. Yet we arc 
not rashly to infer the original plan and purpose of 
nature to have been destitute of unity. Far Irom 
it: happily the researches of the geologist have 
brought to light the fossil relics of many species, the 
extinction of which at some remote epoch has left 
blanks in the series — blanks, however, which we are 
thus enabled to dll up. And as these lesearches 
are continued and extended, we have reason to con- 
clude that every hiatus caused by tlie absence of 
intermediate forms will become occupied. In the 
present order, indeed, the fossil relics of extinct spe- 
cies are peculiarly valuable and interesting: among 
them are found not only the fossil reinains of ani- 
mals allied to existing species, as the fossil elephant 
or mammoth, fossil rhinoceroses, and otheis, but also 
. of animals which have now no living representatives, 
and which constitute the types of distinct genera, 
comprehending exclusively beings whose characters 
are to be drawn only from their recovered relics, 
they themselves having been long blotted out from 
among the “things that "be.” Such are the Mastodon, 

I he Anaplotherium, the Palaeotherium, the ToxodoUi 
the Dinotherinm, and many mure. 

The order Pachydermata is divided by Cuvier 
into three sections : the first (Proboscideans) in- 
(dudes the elephants and the extinct Mastodon ; the 
second (oi dinary Pachyderms), the hippopotamus, 
tapir, rhinoceros, and hog,— the Anajilolheiium, 
Palaeotherium, and many other extinct forms ; the 
third (the solidungulous Pachydeima) includes the 
horse ,and ass. To these we may add a fourth, 
namely, the aquatic, represented by the Dugong, 
Lamantin, &c. 

We shall commence our leview of the Pachyderms 
with the history of the elephant ; of winch gigantic 
beast our pictorial museum is replete with speci- 
mens. 

321.— Thr Elkph.knt, 

Two species of elephant are at the p^resent day in 
existence, vix., the Indian ele]>hant (Klephas Indi- 
cus), Figs. 321, 322, 323, 339, 340, and the African 
Elephant (Elephas Afiicanus), Figs. 324, 330. 

To the distinguishing characters between these 
two species we will first attend. 

The Indian Ele])hant is eharactensed by the elon- 
gation or pyramidal elevation of the skull tFig. 327), 
the concavity of the forehead, the moderate size of 
the ears, and the parallel narrow transverse ribands 
or lines of enamel with indented edges which tra- 
verse the crown of the grinders. This character is 
well displayed in Fig. 3JIO, of which a repieseiits 
the upper molar tooth, and b the lower molar tooth 
of that species. The number of toes on each foot 
is really five, but of the hind-toes four only are 
indicated by hoofs, the fifth being buried within 
the dense skin. The tusks of the female never 
acqiiiie the size of those of the male. The male 
attain-^ to the height of 8, 9, or 10 feet at the 
shoulder. This animal is a native of India, Cochin- 
China, Siam, Pegu, Ava, the island of Ceylon, and 
otiier. large islands, as Borneo and Sumatra. 

The African Elimhant is distinguished by the 
rounded figure of the skull (Fig. 328), by the mag- 
nitude of the ears, which spread over the shoulders, 
and by the lozenge-shape assumed by the lines of 
enamel traversing the grinders. The figure of these 
lines IS well represented by Fig. 331, of which a 
repiesente the surface of the upper grinder; b, the 
lower grinder; e, the original state of the grinders, 
when the laminee.of which they consist are free, that 
Is, as yet uncemented together ; and ef, the lamince 
as they are attached in paiallels one to the other 
by cortical substance, in a more developed state of 
dentition, but before the crown of the tooth has 
been worn by mastication, and when it only presents 
m its surface blunt tubercles. To the stmclure of 
theee teeth w€ shall have occasion to refer again. 

the tusks in the African Elephant are often of 
huge.siie, and almost as large in the female as in 
the male. Tbe toes are really five, but four only 
on each anterior foot, and three on each hinder foot, ’ 

5 ,iiidiqat«d externally by hoofs. In toe present 
rthir jipeciet it confined to the remoter regions of 



ll|mr moeed to a few general remarke 
‘ organisation of the Elephant, 

b. <».r.»d. ..bU 



mkd the elephant . 

and espectoJ^ediensd^ed in (see Fig. 343). 
Its coioasaJ bulk, Its vast powers, and the pecidiarity 
of its fbrfli and proportions, render it conspicuous 
among the crowd of terrestrial animals. Its 
dignity, however, is the dignity of strength and 
stature; theie is no grkce in its contour, but every 
part is heavy and massive. The huge body is sup- 
ported on four pillars, for such the limbs appear, the 
Dones of which bear perpendicularly on each other 
(see skeleton, Fig. 341), while a towering head of 
vast size seems to lise at once from the shouldeis, 
without the intervention of a neck. The veitebrm 
of the neck (Fig. 341) are indeed seven, as is the 
general rule in the class Mammalia ; but instead of 
being elongated, as in the ox, deer, or antelope, they 
are compressed into a short space,— for strength and 
firmness are requiied. How* indeed, could the pon- 
derous head of this anirtfal be suppoited wore the 
neck to be modelled upon a plan of sltmder elegance ? 
Independent of the ivory tusks, the weight of the 
skull Itself is very gieat : we have seen four strong 
men labour in carrying one of moderate size ; but 
the tusks make a considerable addition. Those of 
some of the Indian elephants vary liom 70 to 100 
lbs. each ; but those of the Alriean species are far 
heavier. Ilartenfels, in his * Elephantographia,' 
gives a table of the weight and length of the most 
remarkable upon record, with his authorities ; among 
others, one is stated to have weighed 325 lbs. Cam- 
per, who possessed one weighing 105 llw., notices 
one sold at Amsterdam, the weight of which was 
350 lbs. Well, then, may the head appear as if des- 
titute of a neck when we consider the load to be 
sustained. The shoitness, however, ol the neck (set- 
ting aside the projecting tusks, which ol themselves 
•would form an insuperable obstacle), prevents the 
elephant from applying his mouth to the ground ; 
neither can lie browse on the foliage of the trees 
like the giraffe, for the position and formation of 
the mouth foibid the attempt. (See Fig. 342j the 
head of the elephant with the proboscis upraised, 
showing the mouth.) But to atone for the short- 
nesH of the neck, and those harmonious concomi- 
tants of structure which exclude this animal from 
the pale of those that on the one hand graze, and on 
the other browse, the elephant is provided with an 
organ which more than supplies every deficiency ; 
we allude to the proboscis — an instrument in every 
respect of esscutial importance in this creature ^s 
economy. 

The proboscis of the elephant must not, however, 
be regaided exactly in the light of a new oigan : it 
is a modification of the structure of the upper lip 
and nose; and though in the elephant this is cai- 
ried out to its maximum, still we find an analogous 
but short proboscis in the tapir, nor are traces of it 
lost in the rhinoceros, which has the upper lip capable 
of being protruded, and endowed with considerable 
powers of prehension. If we turn to the skull of the 
elephant (Fig. 329, section of a skull ; a, the open- 
ing of the nostrils), we find the nasal orifice not only 
large, but appearing as if situated in the foreheau, 
in consequence of the situation and development 
of the alveoli (sockets) in which the bases of the 
huge projecting tusks are imbedded. From the 
nasal orifice is continued the proboscis of the ele- 
phant, in the form of an elongated cone : in its an- 
terior aspect it is rounded, and the coarse skin which 
covers it is fun owed by transverse wrinkles very 
apparent when the animal contracts the proboscis, 
but which almost clisappear when it is protruded to 
tlie full stretch. The under surface is flattened, 
with a rough projecting margin on each side, pro- 
ducing in some degree a similarity to the legs of a 
large catei pillar. Flexible to an extreme, and pos- 
sessing an amazing strength, this organ consists of 
bundles of muscular fibres, disposed, some longitudi- 
nally, others transversely, in various directions cross* 
mg each otiier, and diverging from two nasal canals 
separated from each other by a tendinous partition, | 
and lined with a mucous membrane over which 
nerves are abundantly distributed. Fig. 344 shows 
a section of a portion of the proboscis or trunk of 
the elephant admirably illustrative of its structure | 
A. Horizontal section, in which we sec the small ' 
transverse muscleb out— some (a) across ; others (b) 
in their leni^h. b. Vertical section in Itngih, i 
which has divided the nasal canal on the left side. 
The small transverae muscles, which are seen in 
their length at ft, are cut across at c;— other small 
muscles of the same kind are seen at tlieir leiij^h at 
d. We see in their length, at c, the antagonist of 
these transverse muscles— that is, the smad longi- 
tudinal muscles, c. Vertical section across. The 
small transverse muscles are seen in their length. 
They have various directions, not pre«.-isely radliiing 
from the axis to the circunilerence, though their 
course is always across. They are all within the 
bed of the srnaH loni^tudinal muscles twhi^ the 
section has across. The ppineipal nerves 

and blood vessels are alio shown in this section ; 
as also the two canals cf the trunk. 


It is to this multiform arrangement of its muscles 
(and according to Cuvier their number is about foity 
thoimnd), all of which are under the will, that the 
proboscis of this animal owes its flexibility. It can 
be piotruded or conti acted at pleasure^ raised up or 
turned to either side, coiled round on itself or twined 
around any object. With this instrument the ele- 
phant collects the licrbage on \ahich he feeds and 
j)uts it into his mouth ; with this he strips the trees 
of their branches, or grasjift his enemy and dashes 
him to the ground. Bui thi*^ adiniialilc oigan is not 
only adapted for seizing or holding substances of 
magnitude ; it is also capable of plucking a single 
leal, Ol of jiickiiig up a straw I'lom the floor. The 
orifices of the canals of the extiennfy aie encircled 
by a ]u ejecting margin, produced anteriorly into a 
liiigci-like process endowed w'lth a Ingh degree of 
seiHihthty and exceedingly flexible. It is at once 
a finger lor grasping and a feeler; the division be- 
tween the two nasal orilices or their elevated sides 
serves as a point against which to press ; and thus it 
can pick up or hold a small coin, a bit of hiseuit, 
oranytiifluig tiling with the gieatest ease. Figs. 
345—351 will serve better than words to convey a 
clear idea of the slrueture of the teiminatioii of the 
trunk, and of the modes in wliich the animal uses 
it. Figs 340 and ;M7 show the difierence of form 
in the termination of the tiunk of the male and fe- 
male. Ah the elephant feeds himself by means of 
his prol)oscis, so he drinks by tiie same means also. 
The young elephant takes lU mother's milk in the 
Oldinary manner; hut in order to drink, the animal 
dips the extremity of tlie proboHois into the water, 
and sucks up the fluid, no as to fill the two canals ; 
it then inserts the extremity into the mouth, and 
discharges the contents. And here it may be ob- 
served, that at the upper part of the canal, just 
anterior to the nasal orifice of the skull, there exists 
a moveable cartilage so disposed as to lead to the 
conclusion that it acts as a valve in preventing 
the water when sucked up from jiaH^ing through the 
])osteriur nares into the tin oat, which w'ould be the 
case but fur some remedial contiivance. The el e* 
pliant can retain the water taken into Ins proboscis 
as long as he pleases, and discharge it either gently 
or with great violence: he docs the lattei, when 
throwing it over Iiih own body to cool himself^ or 
when in playfulness or anger he discharges ii against 
any bystander. Through this trunk, the shrill 
1nimpet-.llke noise which the elephant often utters, 
and which is an expression of satisfaction, is pro- 
duced. 

If we turn to the skuleton of this huge beast, its 
solidity will not fail to strike us. Wo shall not here 
enter into minute details ; we may, however, state 
that the head of the thigh-bone is not bound to the 
socket by the ligamentum teres : this peculiarity ex- 
ists only in the orang, the sloth, the seal, the enhy- 
dra, the walrus, and the ornithorhyncus, and in the 
present animal. The skull of the elephant is alto < 
gether extraordinary, and presents us with a vast 
frontal elevation, which gives it an air of great dig- 
nity, but, as we shall see, the appearance is decep- 
tive. Fig 329, which lepresents a vcitical section 
of (he skull, may be lieie consulted. Before and 
above the cranial cavity c the two tables of the skull 
are separated from each other by a seiies of irregular 
cells (the frontal sinuses carnetf to an extreme) ft ft : 
whence it follows that the anterior and upper portion 
of the skull is more advanced and elevated than the 
development of the hiain itself warrants. We read 
of instances in which many balls have been lodged 
in the bead of the elepliant without bringing him 
down, and the reason is obvious ; they entered tbs 
vast region of cells, and did not touch the brain ; 
and to this circumstance is to be attributed the mi- 
serable failure of the attempt made some years since 
to bhoot an infuriated elephant then existing at 
Exeter Change. A skilful elephant-hunter would 
have saved the poor animal from protracted torments 
and a lingering d^ath. In the dentition of the ele* 
pliant we find much analogy to the older RoJentia, 
and among them especially to the Capybara. The 
teeth of the elephant consist only of niolais, and of 
incisors, or, as they are commonly called, tusks, which 
occur only in the upper jaw. Tlie molars are of a 
cmntiound structure, consisting of transverse folds of 
enamel, each fold enveloping a central nodule of 
bone, with an external coat of a difierent character, 
called cortical substance, orcrusta petrosa, compaota 
the whole together. Thus a single grinder may be 
regarded as made up of a certain number of distinct 
teeth bound up into one mass. The procem by 
which these separate constituents of the molars are 
deposited and arranged in the capsule is admirably 
described by Cuvier, in his * Otsemens Fossiles,* to 
w hich work we refer those who wish to investigate 
the subject (see vol. I. p, 31). 

The molars of the elephant when perfected are not 
permanent, but are shed in due succession for six or 
eight times, peihaps oflwtier, and this not from the 
rising up of a firesh tooth below the one it is to sue- 
ceed, hilt by the rising up of a new one behind 
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the old one, and whioh icradually becoming de- 
veloped advancea forwardi aa the old one wean 
away, till ita last remnant it puehed out The posi- 
tion of the new tooth, with respect to the old one, 
in proflreu of wearincr will be seen by referring to 
the section of the skull, Fig. ^9 ; the charaeters of 
the young teeth when forming and before \^orn 
down are delineated in Fig. 31^1, c, d In the 
skull (Fig. 329) H shows the anterior tooth reduced 
almost to nothing by detrition, and by the compres- 
sion of the succeeding tooth ;.i shows a lull-formed 
tooth in activity, already partially ground down on 
its face a, but with the posterior lamimr as yet un- 
touched ; L, is the germ of a tooth, to succeed the 
former ( i) — ^it is enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
and lodged in a cavity at the back of the jaw. 
On this subject we might enlarge, but our limits for- 
bid. The tusks of the elephant (upper incisors) are 
destitute of true roots have no other union to 
their deep sockets than that of dose contact ; they 
resemble a nail driven into a plank ; and by gentle 
and continued pressure may have their direction al- 
tered. They consist of concentric layers of ivory, 
and grow by the continued deposition of these layers 
Elided internally, for the pidn or core wliich deposits 
the ivory 6ils the cavity at the base of the tusk, and 
arises from the bottom of the socket ; it is of great 
size, and has no organic union with the tusk it se- 
cretes. We have seen several instances in which 
bullets have, on cutting the tusks, been found im- 
bedded in the ivory, to the astonishment of those 
who know not the manner in which the tusks are 
produced. In these instances the bullet has en- 
tered the socket, and lodged in the bottom of the 
hollow base of the tusk, and the pulp or core in that 
hollow has kept covering it with layer after layer 
ot ivory, the tusk growing all the time, till at last, 
from being in the hollow, the bullet attains the solid 
centre of the full-grown tusk, being moved farther 
and farther forwards by each deposit of ivory fiom 
within. The tusks are not slied, as are the molars, 
but a permanent pair succeed a deciduous pair, shed 
between the first and second year of existence. 
These tusks vary in size and curve : we learn from 
Mr. Corse that one variety of Asiatic elephant is 
characterized bv straight tusks pointing downwards ; 
it is termed Mooknah .* another variety has laige 
heavy tusks inclining more or less upwards, and is 
termed Dauntelah. Independently, however, of the 
shape and size of the tusks in the male, the Asiatic 
•pecies IS divided into two mam or principal castes, 
between which there are many degrees of inter- 
mixture. These two castes are called lespectividy 
Koomareah and Merghee. The Koomareah is a 
deCfT-bodied, strong, compact elepliant, with a large 
trunk, and legs short in proportion to the size of the 
animal. The Merghee when lully grown is gene- 
rally taller than the former, but he has not so com- 
pact a form, nor is he so strong or so capable of bear- 
ing fatigue ; his legs are long; he travels fust, has a 
lighter body, and his trunk is both short and slender 
in proportion to his height. A large trunk is always 
esteemed a great beauty in an elephant, so that the 
Koomareah is preferred not only for this, but for its 
superior strength, by which it can undergo greater 
fatigue, and carry heavier loads than the Merghee. 

The external characters of the elephant, w’hich 
we have nut as yet noticed, need not long detain us. 
The skin is dark-coloured, rough, and neai )y desti- 
tute of hair ; a tuft of bristles laterally disposed 
terminates the tail ; the eyes are very small, but 
lively and intelligent ; the tusks project on each 
tide of the base of the proboscis. On each temple 
are situated certain glands with ducts opening on 
the surface of the skin, whence exudes an unctuous 
secretion; but beyond this nothing appears to be 
ascertained. The udder of the female is placed on 
the chest between the fore-legs, and the young ele- 
phant sucks with the side of its mouth, compressing 
the udder with its trunk, to increase the flow of milk 

The young elephant at its b|rtb is about thirty-flve 
incites m height, and it arrives at maturity when be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-four yeats of age. The 
average ratio of growth, as ascertained by Mr. Corse 
(* Phil. Trans.* vol. xviii ), is eleven inches in the 
flrst year, eight inches in the second, six the third, 
five the fourth, five inches in the fifth, three inches 
and a half in the sixth, and two inches and a half 
m the seventh. The males are probably longer in 
attaining their fiill growth than the females ; but 
the females produce young before they have ceased 
to grow, Mr. Corse mentions one instance in which 
the increase of growth during pregnancy amounted 
to five inches. The period of gestation is twenty 
months and eighteen days. The elephant possesses 
the sensM of smell and nearing in great perfection, 
end musical sounds evidently produce pleasure. 

Heavy and clumsy as is the form of this animat, 
jret its pime is tolerably q^uick, especialjr over level 
groofid ; indeed, when irritated, the eleptiaiit rushes 
on with great mpidity, and many are the inetanoes 
on fwo o r n in wliieh the hunter, unsuccesiful in hk 


shot, has been pumied, overtaken, and trodden to 
death. The gait of the animal is, however, peotdiar* 
and destitute of elasticity, and on reference to the 
skeleton (Fig. 341) the reason will be immediately 
perceived. In the first place the bones of the limbs 
nave an almost perpendieiilar bearing with respect 
to each other ; and in the next place there is no 
canon-bone (a long metacarpal and metatarsal 
bone) as in the fore and hind limbs of the horse, 
which may thus be said to have three bones in the 
leg, those of the hinder limbs in pailicular being all 
oblique ; whereas the elephant has the metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones five in number in each foot, 
short, and restricted to the foot itself, instead of 
adding to the length and elwticity of the limbs. 
In the horse the thigh-bone is very short, the true 
knee-joint is as high as the flanks, and the whole of 
the limb from the hock-joint to the hoof, which really 
constitutes the foot, consists of tarsal or instep 
bones, a long metatarsal or canon-bone, and three 
phalangal bones, the last cased in horn ; these are 
commonly called the pastern boties and coffin-bone. 
The arrangement of these bones in the limb of the 
elepliant is very different ; and the knee, from the 
length of the thigh-bone, is lower than in the horse, 
so that the animal kneels in the same way as man 
(see Fig. 3iW). 

The haunts of the elephant in his native regions 
are forests along the boraers of rivers, well watered 
an<l fertile plains, where vegetation attains its ut- 
most luxuriance, and green savannahs There he 
reposes in the shade of the trees, or cools himself in 
the waters. Bathing, indeed, is one of the favourite 
enjoyments of this beast. Even in our climate 
during the summer months the bath is a luxury : 
we have often seen the elephant in the gardens of 
the Zool. Soc. plunge into his tank, draw the water 
up into his trunk, and spout it in showers around ; 
then immerse him‘«elf completely, the end of the 
trunk alone appearing above the surface, and there 
flounder about in the exuberance of health and 
spirits. In his native country he crosses the broad- 
est rivers, the body, while swimming, being siib- 
mer ' and nothing seen but the extremity of the 
UT . proboscis. Nor is it to water only that the 
ciepnant displays a partiality ; he luxuriates in the 
oo/.c and mud of swamps and marshes, and rolls 
and wallows in the half-fluid mire. We have seen 
him fill his proboscis with this mixture, and dis- 
charge it over every part of his body so as to invest 
himself with a layer of mud. In the hoi regions of ! 
which he is a native, he may find this a means of 
protecting the skin from the scorching of the solar 
rays, as well as a defence against the annoyance of 
insects, for the skill, thick and coarse as it is, is 
nevertheless extremely sensitive. The same par- 
tiality for the mud-bath is also displayed by the 
rhinoceros and the hog. 

Bishop Heber has described the bathing of wild 
elephants which he saw upon his approach to Decca ; 
♦‘At the distance of about half a mile from these 
desolate palaces, a sound struck my ear, as if from 
the water itself on which we were riding, the most 
solemn and singular I can conceive. It was long, 
loud, deep, and tremulous, something between the 
bellowing of a bull and the blowing of a whale, or 
perhaps mos^ like tliose roaring buoys which are 
placed at the mouths of some English harbours, in 
which the winds make a noise to warn ships off 
them. * Oh I' said Abdallah, * there are elephants 
bathing. Decca much place for elephant,* ‘ I 
looked immediately, and saw about twenty of those 
fine animals with their heads and trunks just ap- 
pearing above the water. Their bellowing it was 
winch 1 had heard, and which the water conveyed 
to us With a finer efi’ect than if we had been on 
shore." Besides the water and mud-bath for cool- 
ing the skin and keeping off flics, th^lephant, as 
is often seen in India, will fan himself with a large 
bough, an I use it with ease and dexterity. The 
beautiful description by Mr. Southey of this habit 
is so appropriate, that we hesitate not to introduce 
it:— 1 

*• Tmmplinp hb pith through vomsI and brtk«. 

And can«N which nucklinK lUl liofors hii way. 

And tawiel ktam whow tiW«ry feathon play, 
irortoppioff tli«> younff troo^ 

Op enmai the eleptiant, to •lake 
Hla tmriit. St noon, in y««n pelliioid ipringa. 

JLo I from IiIm trunk upturn d, aloft be flings 
Tlie CTAtcnil «how«r : and now 
Plucking the hrosH leafed hough 
Of yonder plume, with waving motkm slow, 

Pannln; the languid air, 

He wavea it to and fro.** 

A herd of elephants headed by their mighty 
leaders feeding in calm security in the secluded 
depths of the fo’cst, or on the banks of a river in 
some secluded vai'ey, forms one of the most imposing 

S ictures in nature. Such a scene is beautifully 
escribed by Pringle; but willingly as we would 
quote it, our limits forbid. One point, however, we 
may notice— the usdt as observed by that traveller, 
to which these animals apply their tusks as levers 
in uprooting trOda It was in the valley of the 
Koonap River lliat the narrator oame upon the 
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the river it wu evident that some of them IMilttedn 
luahiriously enjoying themselves by rolling their 
unwieldy bulks in the ooze and mud. But it was hi 
the groves and jungles that they left the most 
striking proofk of their recent presence and peculiar ‘ 
habits. In many places paths had been trodden 
through'the midst of de'^nse thorny forests otherwise 
impenetrable. Among the groves of mimosaptrees, 
which were thinly sprinkled over the grassy meadows 
along the river margins, the traces of th*e elephants 
were not less apparent. Immense numbers of these 
trees had been torn out of the ground, and placed in 
an inverted position, in order to enable the animals to 
browse at their ease on the soft and juicy roots, whioh 
form a favourite part of their food. 1 observed that, 
in numerous instances, when the trees were of con- 
siderable size, the elephant had employed one of 
his tusks exactly as we should use a crow-bar- 
thrusting it under the roots to loosen their hold of 
the earth, before he could tear them up with hU 
proboscis,** 

This account refers to the African species, but 
will also apply hi the Indian. The noble elephant 
in the garden of the Zool. Soc. has at difierent 
times used his tusks in wrenching down the boards 
which line his apartment, and that with such eflect 
as to demoliith no small portion of the inner wood- 
work, which is of great strength and thickness. 

The African elephant equals, if it does not sur- 
pass, its Indian relative in size. Major Denham saw 
one killed which measured 12 feet 6 inches in 
height, and mentions others which appeared to be 
considerably larger. Mr. Pringle saw one which 
two officers of engineers agreed in stating at 14 feet. 
The Indian elephant seldom exceeds 10 feet. 

Fiom the earli^Kt times this noble beast has been 
employed by man ; and multitudes have been 
drafted from their native forests, and with little 
training brought to implicit obedience. It has 
served him as a beast of burden, or as an auxiliary 
of war, and has added by its presence to swell the 
pomp of kings and conquerors. Setting aside the 
rude method of taking these animals in pits, now 
seldom or never practised, it is remarkable that in 
every mode man avails himself of the assistance of 
individuals of the same species whiclrhe has already 
subdued. 

It is well known that large male elephants, from 
some cause not ascertained, occasionally wander 
about alone ; they are of large size and great fero- 
city, and wherever they pass do much mischief. 
Being the finest elephants, and best adapted for 
salts great as the risk may be, the hunters eagerly 
endeavour to capture them. They follow them 
cautiously, by day and night, with two or four 
trained females, called koomkies. If it be dark 
they can hear the animal striking his food, to clean 
it, against his fore- legs, and then they approach 
tolerably 010*46: if it be light they advance more 
cautiously. The iemales gradually move towards him 
apparently unconscious of his presence, gathering 
herbage and ieeding on it with great complacency, 
as if they were, like him, inhabitants of the wild 
forest. It is soon seen bv them whether he is likely 
to be entrapped by their arts; the drivers remain 
concealed at a little distance, while the koomkies 
press round the unfortunate goondah, or saun (lor 
so these solitary males are called). If he abandon 
himself to the caresses of his new companions, his 
capture is almost certain. The hunters cautiously 
creep under him, and during the time that his 
attention is thus absorbed they fasten his fore-legs 
with a strong rope. It is said that the wily females 
will not only divert hifi attention from their mohouU, 
but absolutely assist them in fastening the coi€s 
(see Fig. 362). The hind legs are also secured, 
and, if the situation permits, lashed to a large tree. 
The hunters then leave him, and the faiihlM 
females retire : he tries to follow, and discovers his 
condition. If fastened to a tree (Fig. 363), he ex- 
hausts himself with lage and vain efforts to break 
loose ; but if not secured, still he moves with diffi- 
culty in hiB shackles, and as long cables are left 
trailing behind him, the mohouts soon seize the 
opportunity of lashing them round a tree of suffi- 
cient strength. Sometimes he breaks his bund^ and 
rushes madly to the forest, where the hunters dare 
nut follow him. But if adequately bound, his 
struggles are useless ; and, worn out by the violenoe 
of his anger, his exertions, and hunger, he sub- 
mits at length, and is conducted under the escort of 
bis treacherous friends to an appointed station, an^ 
after a few months’ discipline, becomes reconciledw 
his fttte. 

In the * Asiatio Trans.,* vol. iii., Mr. Corse gMs 
an animated description of the mode of condOciSqft'^ 
the operation of eMhont-catching on a mm 
scale, as practised gt Tipperah, w^re thauMilif^ 
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Is jttirottitdttd by » oirok of maii» dmdad into unall i 
gmrtiei, At the dlaUnoe of io or 30 yards fN>m each 
othar ; thm, by noiaei of Yarioui kinds, and by tires 
lighted at different posts, drive the animals into a 
in the morning the circle opens, and the 
herd is slowly driven forward towards a spot where i 
a new circle Unprepared to receive it; the people 
closing up, taking their proper stations, and passing 
the remainder of the day and night as before. In 
this manner, day after day, it is conducted towards 
a tort of concealed pound or inclosure called a j 
keddah, made of strong timbers, and divided into 
two or three great pens communicating with each 
v.ther by means or gates, which are shut as the 
herd U forced from pen to pen. The last pen has a 
narrow outlet passage with a doorway sumcient for 
the entrance of only one elephant at a time : and 
the passage itself will not allow a large elephant to 
turn round. When by dint of noise and tires the 
animals have entered the first gate of the keddah, 
And they find themselves ensnared, their mge U 
extreme, but escape U now impossible ; one outlet 
only offers, hut it leads to the next inclosure: the 
leader enters, the rest follow ; the gate is instantly 
shut by people who are stationed on a small scaffold 
immeaiately above it, and strongly barricaded ; tires 
are lighted, and the same discordant din made and 
continued, till the herd has passed through another 
' gateway into the last inclosure, the gate of which is 
secured in the same manner as the former was. 
The elephants, being now completely surrounded on 
all sides, and* perceiving no outlet through which 
they can escape, appear desperate, and in their 
hiry advance frequently to the ditch, in order to 
break down the palisades, inftating their trunks, 
screaming louder and shriller than any trumpet, 
sometimes grumbling like the hollow murmur of 
distant thunder ; but wherever they make an attack, 
they are opposed by lighted fires, and by the noisA 
and triumphant shouts of the hunters. As they 
must remain some time in this inclosurc, care is 
always taken to have part Of the ditch filled with 
water, which is supplied by a small stieam, either 
natural, or conducted through an artificial channel 
from some neighbouring reservoir. The elephants 
have recourse to this water to quench their, thirst, 
after their fatigues, by sucking the water into their 
trunks, and then squirting it over every part of their 
bodies. While they remain in this inclosure they 
continue sulky, and seem to meditate their escape ; 
but the hunters build huts around them close to the 

g alisades, watchmen are placed, and every preoau- 
on used to prevent their breaking through. 

When the herd has continued a few days in this 
partition, the door of the outlet passage is opened, 
and one is at last enticed in with food. Having 
entered, the door is closed and securely barred : 
retreat is impossible, and the captive is hemmed 
completely in. His struggles in that narrow cage 
are useless. He is then enveloped in a labyrinth of 
cords, and exhausted with fatigue and fury, he is 
led out between two powerful trained beasts, to 
whom he is bound and tied, and brought by them 
to a spot where he is fastened to strong trees (see 
Fig. 354'). He then becomes again excited, and 
sometimes falls a victim to his paroxysm of fury ; 
^ut commonly the cravings of hunger induce him 
to eat, and he gradually yields to the power of gen^ 
Ue discipline. 

It is not an unfrequent occurrence for a domesti- 
cated elephant to escape to the wild herd, and re- 
sume its former independence ; and such have been 
retaken, and submitted immediately to their former 
riders. Mr. CoNe mentions a female which twice 
escaped, and who each time she was taken obeyed 
the words of command, attended to her name, came 
to the side of the keddah when called, ate from the 
hands of the hunters, and knelt down when ordered, 
n another case, that of a male, which had escaped 
about eighteen months, the animal was furious when 
entrapped in the keddah ; an old hunter, however, 
recognised him, rode boldly up to him, and ordered 
to lie down, pulling him by the ear. The animal 
seemed quite taken by surprise, and instantly obeyed. 
Warren Hastings, the governor-general of India, 
possessed an elephant which had been ten years 
absent from the rule of man. His keeper being 
dismissed, he was refractory to all others who at- 
tempted to control him ; and at length escaped to 
the wild herd. After the long interval we have 
mentioned, his old keeper recognised him in a ked- 
dsh, And he instantly submitted himself to him. 
Mr. Zoffany painted tne portrait of this animal, and, 
in the key to hit pubHsned print of a tiger-hunt, 
touches for the authenticity of this account. Fig. 

A copy of Mr. Zoffany’s print. 

JThe flcpnaiit Is hot used in the p^resent day in 
itmiiA i* AH engine of wat, but ae a neaet of pur- 

tents, and vwiow 

render the ei«]^iiilt < 
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extreinety aertieeahle. Where dense Jungles offer 
impedimexibi which the pioneers could not obviate 
without great labour and consequent delay, three 
or four elephants clear the way at once ; trampling 
down the long grass and bushes, and breaking 
down the slender trees ; in short, levelling all before 
them* again, where the artillery has to be dragged 
through heavy roads of clay and mire, and deep 
sloughs, their strength and sagacity are in great re- 
quisition. Tiiey always apply their force in the most 
efficacious manner, and assist each other with won- 
derful sagacity. Cspt. Williamson thus notices their 
services in this particular: — ** Many of our most ar- 
duous military operations have been greatly indebted 
for their success to the sagacity, patience, and ex- 
ertion of elephants. Exclusive of their utility in 
carrying baggage and stores, considerable aid is 
frequently supplied by the judgment they display, 
bordering very closely on reason. When cannon 
require to be extricated from sloughs, the elephant, 
placing hia forehead to the muzzle, which when 
limbered is the rear of the piece, with an energy 
scarcely to be conceived, will urge it through a bog 
from which hundreds of oxen or horses could not 
drag it : at other times, lapping his trunk round the 
cannon, he will hit while the cattle and men pull 
forward. (Fig. 356.) The native princes attach an 
elephant to each cannon, to aid its progress in 
emergencies. For this purpose the animal is fur- 
nished with a thick leather pad covering the fore- 
iiead, to prevent its being injured. It has some- 
tunes happened that, in narrow roads or causeways, 
or on banks, the soil has given way under heavy 
cannon ; when an elephant, being applied to the 
falling: side, has not only prevented the piece from 
upsetting, but even aided it forward to a stale of 
security.” Elephants have probably been employed 
in this manner from the first introduction of artil- 
lery into Asia. Bernier, describing tlie army of 
Aurungzebe, says — Many of these cannon are so 
ponderous, that twenty yoke of oxen is necessary 
to draw them along; and some, when the road is 
steep or rugged, require the aid of eltqihants in ad- 
dition to the oxen, to push the carriage-wheels with 
their heads and trunks.” Heavy guns are often 
carried on elephants’ backs, both in the native and 
the Indian armies. 

In dragging cannon up mountain-passes, where 
the road is steep and nigged, these animals have 
often performed good service, stimubded by the 
praises and encouragement of their drivers, which 
nave great effect upon them ; besides, when they 
have achieved any difficult operation, it is usual to 
reward them with sweetmeats and arrack, and from 
all accounts they labour expecting the customary 
reward. In former times, the elephant, adorned 
with gorgeous trappings, swelled the royal state of 
princes and persons of distinction, but in British 
India it is now rarely seen upon occasions of cere- 
mony, excepting at the courts of the native princes 
who still retain some degree of independent autho-^ 
rity. In Cf Icutta their use is prohibited, as horses 
unused to tnem often take fright and occasion acci- 
dents. A line of elephants richly caparisoned is 
however a noble spectacle. At Vizier Alis wed- 
ding in 179C, there was a grand procession of twelve 
hundred elephants all magnificently adorned ; of 
these one hundred in the centre 'had howdahs, or 
castles, covered with silver ; and in the midst ap. 
neared the nabob, mounted on an uncommonly 
large elephant^ within a howdah covered with gold, 
I clily set with precious stones. Some of the ele- 
phants of Aurungzebe we^re, according to Bernier, 
most splendidly attired. Sir T. Howe thus describes 
the state elephants of Jehanghir “ His greatest 
elephants were brouglit before him, some of which, 
being lord elephants, had their chains, bells, and 
furniture of gold and silver, attended with gill 
banners and flags; and eight or ten elephants 
waiting on him, clothed in gold, silk, and silver. 
Thus passed about twelve companies, most richly 
furnished ; the first elephant having all the plates 
on his head and breast set with rubies and emeralds, 
being a beast of wonderful stature and beauty. 
They all bowed down before the king,” 

By Europeans in India, the elephant is used for 
travelling, and in hunting the tiger. The horse 
cannot be brought to follow the track, or stand 
firm at the sight of the ferocious beast* but the 
elephant will do both ; and besides his delicate 
scent, his bodily powers, which enable him to make 
his way througn the thickest covers, and his great 
stature, which places the hunters seated in a howdah 
on his back in comparative safety, are peculirr re- 
commendations. (See Figs. 360, 361, 862,) After 
all, however, the sport is not unattended with danger, 
for the elephant tears the tiger, end the letter, when 
wounded or hard pressed, bounds upon the nearest 
elephant, and mosjtly tries to sei^c tlic creature’s 
trunk: this it throws up as high as possible, aud if 
,,A Ateuneh beait, endeAvours to receive the foe on its 
kuskA: well-t^ned elephants have been known to 
Afl(d| instiatlj kneeling, trAnsfix the t^er 


and pin him to the ground (Fig. 357 ) ; but it often 
happens that the tiger accomplishes his effort, in 
which case the elephant loses all self-possession, 
and sets off at full t^peed, roaring violently, and 
throwing all into confusion. Sometimes indeed the 
elephant will not stand the attack, but precipitately 
retreats in the greatest consternation, in which case, 
if the tiger springs upon the animal, the hunters are 
in imminent peril. Mr. Williamsun (‘Oriental Field- 
sports ’) relaies an instance in wtiich a gentleman 
went out with otlufrs in pursuit of a cunning 
and daring tiger, and who urged his mohout to 
make his elephant boat among the tall grass 
where the scent was strongest; this being done, in 
spite of the tremendous tones of the agitated animal, 
the tiger found himself compelled eitlier to resist 
or sul>nut to be trodden upon: he sprang at once 
upon the elephant’s quarter, fixed his loie-[)awH in 
the pad on the auimars back, and his hiiul-clawB in 
the flesh of the thigh. In a paroxysm of fear, oc- 
casioned by the suddenness of the attack, and pain, 
the elephant dashed through the cover, the tiger 
still clinging, but unable, from the motion of the 
elephant, to mount higher. It was with difficulty 
that the gentleman could keep his seat, and he was 
prevented from firing at the grim beast, both from 
his unpreci'dented situation, and from the danger of 
wounding some of the numeious followers who were 
exerting the utmost speed of their respective ele- 
phants to come to his assistance. The pace of the 
elephant was wavy and irregular, owing to the 
aniuiurs fear, and fortunately gave opportunity for 
some of those mounted on light and speedy animala 
to overtake it, when a gentleman of the party de- 
spatched it with a shot. 

it is said that the elephant displays great fear 
towards the rhinoceros: Major Lally stated to the 
author of the ^Oriental Field sports,’ tliat he once 
witnessed, from a distant hill, a most desperate en- 
gagement between a large male elephant and a 
I rhinoceros, in which the elephant was worsted and 
I fled (Fig. 3G3}. Baber, however, in his memoiiv 
observes, that on the occasion of a rhinoceros hunt, 
one of the elephants fell ri^^ht in with the rhino- 
ceros, upon which the latter immediately ^an off in 
another direction. 'J'hai an enraged male of each 
species may meet, and fight, is not perhaps impro- 
bable ; but we have no good grounds for supposing 
any animosity to exist between the Iwoeipecies; 
certain it is tliat the male elephant and rhinoceros 
in adjoining compartments manifest towards each 
other neither fear nor dislike. 

White elephants, that is, albinos, are occasionally 
found, and are highly valued. At the court of Ava 
royalty is bicomjilele without such an appendage, 
and both the noliles and people would consider it 
inauspicious to want a white elephant. In Siam 
also, as well as in the Birman empire, the white 
elephant is venerated. Mr. Crawford (* Embassy to 
the court of Ava’), who saw the celebrated white 
Birman elephant (Fig. 355), as well as six belonging 
to the king of Siam, states respecting the former 
that his eKtablishment is very large. White ele- 
phants were not unknown to the ancients, and were 
occasioimllv exhibited to the admiration of the po- 
puiacc— iSive elephasalbus vulgi converteret ora” 
(Horace). 

J.et us now turn from the Indian to the African 
species. This animal is found from Senegal and 
Abyssinia to the confines of the Cape settlement, 
wherever rivers, lakes, and extensive forests render 
the region suitable for its residence. In the plain's 
of the kingdom of Congo, where the herbage attains 
a wild luxuriance, amidst innumerable lakes, and on 
the borders of the Senegal, whose waters flow through 
extensive forests, herds of elephants stilJ wander, 
and also in the remoter districts of CafTraria. Cuvier 
appears to have had some suspicion that the ele- 
phant of Abyssinia and the eastern portions of Africa 
might possibly be identical with the Indian species, 
and he adduces tne testimony of Ludolphe, who, in 
his * History of Abyssinia,* states that the female ele- 
phants of that country are destitute of tusks : he ac- 
knowledges indeed that the authority of Ludolphe 
IS doubtful ; nevertheless, he adds, his testimony ia 
confirmed by Bruce, at least in one particular case, 
for, in the account of an elephant-hunt at which he 
assisted, the tusks of a female were small, whilst the 
male had them of great magnitude. We cannot 
lay much stress on a single case of this kind, and it 
is to be observed that no mention ia made of the 
size of the ears or shape of the head; nor can we 
say whether or not the individual was young or 
adult. It is not improbable that breeds or races 
may differ in Africa as they do in India. 

In ancient times the elenhant Appears to have 
ranged along the north and north-western shores. 

Eiephantos fert Africa ultra Syrtioss solitudines. 
el ui Mauritania,” says Pliny, ana .^lian asserts that 
they dwell in the forests nhd pasture-lands at the 
foot of Mount Atlas, ’fhough none are found in 
those localities ip the prmnt day, we give frill credit 
to the esseitiodi ^lof we know that the lion once 
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tbounded in reirions where it has lon^ di^ppeared. 
Moreover the Carthaffiniani, who uted the Afncan 
elephant as an engine of war, as Porua imd the In- 
dian kinae did the Asiatic, collected, on the threat- 
ened invasion of Scipio (B.c, 205), a great number 
of these animals, so quickly as to prove that they 
had not to penetrate far into the interior to procure 
them, Tlic Hi olemies, it would seem, procured their 
'elephants in Abyssmia. Herodotus Htates that tins 
animal abounded, with bears and lions, m Libya. 
Ethiopia paid a tribute to Dai ius, which consisted 
M part of elepliants* tusks. Though the Homans 
were at an early epoch acquainted with ivory, the 
EtrmcAn attributes of royally being sceptres anil 
thrones of this material, still the flist personal ac- 
quaintance of the Romans with thi't animal wj^ when 
PynhUB, king of Epiius (b.c 2«l)t invaded Italy, 
bringing elephants as pait ol the military iorce. 
These, however, were most probably Indian; and 
might indeed have been some ot the numbers which 
were lelt by Alexander at his death, about ha 1 a 
century previously, and winch with ms kingdom 
and treasures were divided between his successors, 
and employed in the sanguinary wars which arose 
out of their individual contests for empire. At all 
events, as India was open, these animals might easily 
have been procured. Perdiccas led them into 
Egypt against Ptolemy, and they wei;e govenu^ by 
InJian mohouts; Ptolemy opposed them by Ethio- 
pian elephants, which weie not considered so eflec- 
tive as the Indian animals, perhaps from not being 
BO well trained. The Romans called the elephant 
the Lncaiiian ox, as it would seem fiom having first 
encountered it in the territoiy ot Lucania; and this 
name was generally adopted afterwards. In the 
Punic war the Romans had to encounter the African 
elephant, and Regulas captured eighteen at the bat- 
tle of Adis, Alterwards at the battle of Paiiormis 
(Palermo) upwards of 1(X) were taken, and the con- 
sul Metullus transported them to Rome to giatify 
the wonder of the people, and die in the circus for 
their amusement. Hannibal employed them in 
Spain, and, as is well known, in Italy, and when 
those which he brought with him had all nenslied, 
he received large reinforcements from Cartnage. 

After the close of the Pnnic war, the Romans 
themselvea used the A fi lean elephant in subduing 
Macedonia; and thirty years afterwards, Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, whose great predecfssor 
had made Europe familiar with the ]>ower of the 
elephant, possessed none in his own army to oppose 
those brought against liim by Quintus Mai tins 
Philipjms, and, alter lour years’ ineffectual resist- 
ance, Macedonia became a Homan province. At the 
battle ot Magnesia, Scipio brought African elephants 
against Anliochus, who opposed them with elephants 
from India, and thus in hostile array were brought 
together the peaceful tenants of the plains and 
foretls of two remote regions of the earth separated 
by seas and deserts. Julius Caesar employed on 
various occasions the elephant in his armies, but 
more perhaps as a beast of burden, and for the sake 
of ostentation, or of striking terror among barbarous 
people, than for actual combat. The Romans be- 
came now well acquainted with this beast, and 
availed themselves of it for the purpose of drawing 
splendid chariots in triumphal processions, but sel- 
dom used It as an arm of war. They, however, 
forced it into the brutal, demoralising combats of 
the amphitheatie,or amused themselves with its un- 
wieldy performances in theatrical pageants— such 
u we have seen in our own days. (Fig. For 

more than 500 years did Africa contribute elephants 
to the Roman circus, and incaloulable numbers 

S erished during that long period ; thousands were 
ragged from the forests of Ethiopia to gratity by 
their torments an ignorant and debased niuititjde, 
and thousands were slaughtered in their aalive 
regions for the sake of their ivory, of which both 
African and Indian were in the greatest request. Of 
this material were fashioned the most imposing sta- 
tues; the rooms and furniture of the patricians were 
inlayed with gold and ivory; and it ornamented 
halls, porticoes, and temples. , , ^ . 

With respect to the African elephant Jt was most 
probably bred by the Homans in a state of domesti- 
cation, Fig. 367 is » copy of a representation on 
the walls of Pompeii of a female African elephant 
suckling her young one. The picture exhibits a 
perfect ac(piaintance with the mode in which the 
nttle elepliunt receives sustenance from its mother, 
a fact of which Buffon and the naturalwti of the 
last century were ignorant. 

At length the power of Rome declined, the but- 
oheiy of the circus was suspended, and in the time 
of Justinian (a.d. 527) an elephant was esteemed a 
nut spectacle at Rome and Constantinople. The 
htteroourse between Europe and Africa, on the fall 
of the l^man empire, became in a great measure 
•omod^ for centuries; a wandering ^population 
of JM)i spread over the northern re/ionioi AMen; 
a^ lbe^kHphant, no longer hunted for his ivory w 
floptoMid w file oirotts, wandered unmolested in hii 


native forests; the modes employed by the Cafdia^ 
ginians for training the animal were oiiyv 

that It had ever been reclaimed to the service of a 
people whose place had been since occupied by 
Roman, Vandal, and Arab conquerors, was a circum- 
stance buried in oblivion, and the African elephant 
was at last believed to be incapable of the discipline 
which still subjects the Indian to the use of man. 
In recent times the demand for ivOry bus again re- 
vived, and in south and western Airica the herds 
of elephants are thinned by the gnn of the hunter. 

Hitnerto we have confined our observations to 
the two species of elephant at present existing on 
our globe ; time was, however, when a species dif- 
fering from either abounded on the earth, and 
ranged over a great extent of country, tenanting 
climates not only within the temperate latitudes, 
but such as are now exposed to the seventies of an 
Arctic winter, where their tusks are found in great 
abundance, and collected for the sake of the ivory, 
which is still available.* More than this, however, 
the animal, flesh and all, has been found in a state 
of preseryation entombed in ice. Ages had rolled 
by since tlie day which saw it inurned in its strange 
sarcophagus ; nations and tongues and empires had 
risen and passed away ; the very region it inhabited 
had undergone an alteration of temperature and 
productions— yet, while the proudest monuments of 
numati industry were perishing, while nations were 
falling or rising, had this body remained, as when 
the life departed, to be displayed in later days as 
a relic of times beyond the date of human records. 
We allude to the mammoth found at the mouth of 
the l^ena in Siberia. 

In 17U9 a Tungusian, who went along the coast 
to seek for inammoths* tusks, first perceived the 
carcass on a vast block of ice, but without being 
able to make out its true character. In IHOI it 
became partially exposed ; in 18t)3 it became dis- 
engaged by the melting of the ice; and in l80<i 
the Tungusian, named Schumachoff, cut off the 
tusks and sold them to a merchant for the value 
of fitty rubles, Two years afterwards Mr, Adams 
found ‘i . mammoth still on the shore, but gieatly 
mutr I <^d The Yakutski had fed their dogs with 
the fipsh. Blears, wolves, wolverenes, and foxes 
had itasfed upon it; but though all the flesh and 
the proboscis were gone, the skeleton remained 
with the exception of one fore-leg. The skin 
was also to a certain extent perfect, and one of 
the cars was well preserved with its tuft of hair«. 
The hkin, of a daik tint, was covered with reddish 
wool and black hsirs; but much of the fur was 
injured by damn, and much trodden into the earth 
by the bears. The skeleton and other portions of 
value were carefully collected ; the tusks were re- 
purchased, and the whole tiansported to St. Peters- 
burg. 

The skeleton is now in the museum of the Aea- 
demv, and the skin still remains attached to the 
head and feet. A part of the skin and some of 
the hair of this animal were sent by Mr. Adams 
to Sir Joseph Banks, who present'id them to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, The 
hair is entirely scpaiated from the skin, except- 
ing in one very small part where it still remains 
Rifached. Jt c'^nsists of two sorts, common hair 
and bristles, and of each there are several va- 
rieties, differing in length and thickness. That 
ri mauling fixt d on the skin is of the colour of the 
camel, an inch and a half long, very thick-set, and 
curled in locks. It is interspersed with a few 
biibiles, about three inches long, of a dark reddish 
colour. Among the separate parceltf of hair are 
some I at her redder than the short hair just men- 
tioned, about four inches long; and some bristles 
nearly black, much thicker than horsehair, and 
from 12 to 18 inches long. The skin when first 
brought to the museum was offensive ; it is now 
quite' dry and hard, and where most compact half 
an inch thick. Its colour is dull black. Fig. 365 
represents this fossil elephant or mammoth {Blephca 
primitjenm). Another and prior instance of the 
discovery of an ice-preserved elephant is recorded : 
in this case the carcass was found on the borders of 
the Aiaseia river, which flows into the Icy Ocean 
beyond the Indigirska ; it had been set free by the 
stream, and was in an upright position, almost per- 
fect, and covered with the skin, to which there still 
adhered in manyjdaces' hairs and fur, as in the 
Lena specimen. There are not wanting other in* 
stances of parts, as the head and feet, with the flesh 
on, having been found in ice : nor is it only of the 
elephant that preserved ^^emains exist; for in 1771 
the body of a rhino ^eroi^ perfect, or nearly so, pre- 
served in froaen ea.th or gravel, was disinterred 
near the Vilhooi. Tht hm and feet are at St. 
Petersburg. 

Asiatic 'Russia and Siberia appear to have been 
the stronghold of the mammoth; over these vast 
regions indeed ate foaeil remmns occur ifa incredible 
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the J>eds, these rtfioi, with thoee of other fxtiiiot ' 
species, do not sboand. It Is not, however, on})^ in 
that extensive tract that the fossil reliosof elephanta 
occur, They are common in Italy, France, Oe^ 
many, Bohemia, and the British Isles, They are 
found also in North America, mixed with those of 
the mastodon ; and have been brought by Baron 
Humboldt from Mexico and Peru. 

Fig, 366 represents the skull of the Elephaa 
^primigenius. In form it approximates the moat 
nearly to that of the Indian elephant, but has seve* 
rai distinguishing characteristics, The grinders for 
instance have the ribands of enamel across the woVn 
crown thinner and less festooned at their edge, and 
in a given ^ace are more numerous, being closer 
together, The facial line is more perpendicular, • 
and the top of the skull more peaked. The alveoli 
of the tusks are far more extensively developed, a 
circumstance which must have given a pecu- 
liar character to the physiognomy, of the animal, 
very unlike that of the living species. The lower 
jaw is shorter, and more upright at its symphysis; 
while the grinder, instead of sweeping upwards as 
it proceeds, follows a nearly level fine. The tusks 
are generally very large, arciied and directed up- 
wards and outwards with a hold and somewhat 
bphal turn. 

With respect to the strata in which these fossil 
relics aie found, it may be stated that it is only in 
alluvial and superficial deposits— tho«e filling the 
bottoms of valleys, or forming the bordei's of rivers, 
the mud of certain caverns— the crag formation and 
other tertiary fresh-water deposits, that they as a rule 
occur. In these slightly consolidated strata arc 
also found other fusbil relics, some of quadrupeds of 
existing genera, and some of which there are nu 
living prototypes. 

In some regions where the remains of the mam- 
moth and rhinoceros abound, as northern Siberia, a 
decided change in the climate must have taken 
place since the era of the existence of the animals ; 
although, as the clothing with which they were 
invested proves, the climate was moderate, and often 
cold; not however as it is now— lor, as Mr. Lyell 
observes, “it would be difficult, if not impofcsibJe, 
for such animals to obtain subsistence during an 
Arctic winter.” Yet on the other hand, So many 
skeletons could not have belonged to herds which 
lived at one time in the district, even if those north* 
ern countries had once been clothed with vegetation 
as luxuriant as that of an Indian jungle. But it 
we suppose the change to have been extremely 
slow, and to have consisted not so much in a dimi- 
nution of the mean annual temperature, as in an 
alteration from what has been termed an * insular* to 
an ‘ excessive’ climate— from one in which the tem- 
perature of winter and summer were nearly equal- 
ised, to one wherein the heasons were violently 
contrasted— we may, perhaps, explain the phenome- 
non. Siberia ajid other Arctic regions, after having 
possessed for ages a more uniform temperature, may, 
after certain changes in the form of the Arctic land, 
have become occasionally exposed to extremely 
severe winters. When these first occurred at dis- 
tant intervals, the drift snow would fill the valleys, 
and herds of herbivorous quadrupeds would be sur- 
prised and bulled in a frozen mass, as often happens 
to cattle and human beings overwhelmed in the 
Alpine valleys of Switzerland by avalanches. When 
valleys have become filled with ice, as those ot 
Spitznergen, the contraction of the mass causes 
innumerable deep rents, such an ate seen in the 
Mer de glace on Mont Blanc. These deep crevices 
usually become filled with loose snow, but some- 
times a thin covering is drifted across the mouth of 
the chasm, capable of sustaining a certain weight. 
Such treacherous bridges are liable to give way 
when heavy animals are crossing, which are then 
precipitated at once into the body of a glacier, 
which slowly descends to the sea, and becomes a 
floating iceberg. As bears, foxes, and deer now 
abound in Spitibergen. we may confidently assume 
that the embedding of animal remains in theglacieis 
of that island must be an event of almost annual 
occurrence. The conversion of drift snow into per- 
manent glaciers and icebergs, when it happens to 
become covered over with alluvial matter, trans- 
ported by torrents and floods, is by no means a rare 
phenomenon in the Arctic regions. During a seriea 
of milder seasons intervening, between the severe 
winters, the mammoths may liave recovered their 
numbers, and the rhinoceroses may have multiplied 
again, so that the repetition of such catastronhea 
may have been indefinite. The increasing Md. 
and greater frequency of inclement winters, would* 
at last thin their numbers* and their final extirpa* 
tion would be consummated by the rapid augment- 
ation of other herbivorous quadrupeds mm 
for the new climute.*** 
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Mli«|i^th thf Ruunmoth, a noe of 
hut* MiauOfc Bo^^twly estinct, onee tenanted 
tiiir grow i towr ramaina, which are met with in the 
aR|»arfioial ttrata, occur in come localities in ereat 
abundance I andt firom the differences presented by 
the teeth and other parts, several species have been 
identitiida To these animals Cuvier gave the title 
of Mastodon, in allusion to the principal character 
of the molars, which, instead of bein^ formed, as in 
the elephant, of transverse lamin®, have the crown 
of simple structure, but exhibiting ranges of bold 
conical elevations, divided from each other by deep 
ftirrows (see Fig* 309). As the points of these eleva- 
tions become worn doum by use, the crown presents 
a series of lozenge-shapea lines of thick enamel 
(Fig* 370), but when these are (|uite obliterated, the 
•urfaoe becomes uniform and concave. 

Of the molars thus characterised there were two 
above and below on each side ; but before those mo- 
lars it would appear that in young indivulualh others 
had been situated, and had fallen in succession, as 
Cuvier satisfactorily ascertained from the examina- 
tion of various specimens, \\4th regard to the mode 
of succession in the grinders of the mastodon, it takes 
place, says Cuvier, by a movement from behind 
^orwards. When the back tooth is in the act of 
piercing the gum, that anterior to it is worn and 
ready to fall, and they thus replace themselves one 
after the oth6r. It does not appear that it is 
possible for more than two at a time on each side 
to be in full operation, and ultimately, as in the 
elephant, there is only one. That the mastodon 
nad tusks like the elephant is proved by the large 
alveoli for their reception. As no perlect skull 
of the mastodon is known, it is impossible to define 
its contour : it must, however, have had a general 
resemblance to that of the elephant, inasmuch ak 
the tables of the frontal bone are separated in a 
similar manner by extensive cells. 

The neck is short, and the skelciton generally 
(Fig. 3GB) approximates to that of the elephant. 
The mastodon must liave possessed a pioboscis, as 
is evident from a consideration of the structure of 
the skull and skeleton,— and indeed it would ap- 
pear that this proboscis has not in every instance 
been completely decomposed. The relics of the 
Mastodon giganteus, or ** animal of the Ohio/* are 
found in North Ameiica, especially in saline mo- 
raises, and to this circumstance Barton tliinks is 
to be attributed the occurrence oi soft parts still 
capable of being made out. In 1702 (as nc states) 
out of five skeletons which were seen by the natives, 
or^ skull still possessed what they called a ** long 
nose ** with the mouth under it. Kalm, speaking of 
a huge skeleton winch, in accordance with the 
ideas of his time, he believed to be that of an 
elephant, and which was discovered by the savages 
in the countiy of the Illinois, says that the form 
of the trunk (bee) was still apparent, though half 
decomposed.’* <)f the several species of this extinct 
genus the Groat Mastodon, or animal of the Ohio, 
18 the most remarkable. Its relics appear to be 
confined to the American continent : tliey are dis- 
tributed very generally, and are accumulated in 
some places in considerable abundance, but no< 
where so much so as in that saline moiaas popularly 
termed the Big-bone Lick. They are found buried 
in the mud, and along the borders of the morass, 
at the depth of four feet and upwards, together with 
the bones of buffaloes, stags, &c. These relics have 
no appearance of having been rolled, and, in some 
places, as for example luong the Great Osage River, 
they are found in a vertical position, as if the ani- 
mals had sunk down into the mud, which had closed 
over them. The ferruginous matter with which the 
bones are impregnated, says Cuvier, is the mam 
proof of their long repose in the earth. 

The traditions which were rife among the Red 
Men concerning this gigantic animal and its de- 
struction must not be passed over in silence. M. 
Fftbri, a French officer, informed Buffbn that the 
lavages regarded these bones scattered in various 
parts of Canada and Louisiana as belonging to an 
animal which they named the P^re aux Bceufs. 
The Shawnee Indians believed that with these 
enormous animals there existed men of propor- 
tionate development, and that the Great Being 
destroyed both with thunderbolts. Those of Vir- 
ginia state that as a troop of these terrible qiiad- 
mpeds were destroying tne deer, the bisons, and 
the other animals created for the use of the Indians, 
the Great Man slew them all with his thunder, 
except the Big Bull, who, nothing daunted, pre- 
sents his enormous forehead to the bolts, and shook 
tl^m ofFas they fell, t*ll, being at last woui^ed in 
the he town is the great lakes, where he 
ts to this dav» 

^ m Mkitodon giganteus, the following 
idMingukdied : M. Angustidens (Europe, 
11 andimii (Andes), M. ^Humbolatil 
minutus, M. Upiroides, 



M. Turioenma, M. Avemenais (Epplesheim, Fuy-de 
I)dme), M. elepbantoides (Irawiuldi, Sewaltk Moun- 
tains), M. latidens (Irawi^ddi, Sewalik Mountains), 
and M. longirostis, Kaup* Professor Owen has 
referred the teeth from the Norfolk crag to the last- 
named species. ^ 

571, 372, 373.— Tur Hippopotamus. 

M. Desmoulins, from an examination of the axullt 
and skeletons of Hippopotami from Senegal and 
from South Africa, considers that there are two 
distinct species, which he names respectively H. 
Senegalensis and H. Capensis. Very probably M. 
Desmoulins is correct, but as the hablu of both spe- 
cies are precisely the same, and as the distinctive 
characters are founded on osteological minuti® only, 
We shall not treat them as different, more especially 
as the point is rather assumed than absolutely 
proved* 

The hippopotamus is a native exclusively of 
Africa, where, though much more limited than for- 
merly in the range of iU habitat, it tenants the 
banks and beds of the larger rivers, and of the in- 
land lakes from the Gariep to the upper Nile and 
Its tributary branches. It is, however, not restricted 
to these, for it is marine as well as fluviatile ; and 
Dr. Smith thinks it difficult to decide whether it 
gives preference to the river or the sea for its abode 
during the day. When the opportunity of choosing 
the sea or the liver existed, he found that some se- 
lected the one, and some the oilier. 

Scarcely, if at all, inferior to the elephant in bulk, 
iful much lower in stature from the shortness of the 
limbs, this massive animal presents us with the “ ne 
plus ultra*' of uncouth clumsiness and heavy so- 
lidity. Its body, like an enormous barrel sup- 
ported on four thick pillars, almost touches tlie 
ground; the head is ponderous; the inuzzle is 
swollen : and the great thick lips, studded with wire- 
like bristles, entirely conceal tlie piojecting incisors 
of the lower jaw, and the huge curved tusks or ca- 
nines; the mouth is wide; the nostiils open on the 
top of the swollen muzzle; and the eyes, which are 
very small, are situated high on the head ; hence, 
when in the water, the animal by raising merely a 
small upper section of the head above the surlace 
can both look around and breathe, the body re- 
maining submerged. The ears are small and 
pointed: the tail is short and furnished with a few 
wiry bristles. The toes, four on each foot, are 
tipped with small hoofs. The hide is naked, coarse, 
and of great thickness, being two inches deep or 
more on the back and sides. It is made into shields, 
whips, walking-sticks, iko. Between the skin and 
the fiesh is a layer of fat, which is salted and eaten 
as a delicacy by the Dutch colonists of Southern 
Afi ica ; indeed, the epicures of Cape-Town, as Dr. 
Smith says, do not disdain to use their influence 
with the country farmers to obtain a preference in 
the matter of Seti-cow*8 m this fat is termed 

when salted and dried. The fiesh also is excellent 
and in much request. The general colour of the 
hippopotamus is dusky brownish-red, passing on 
the sides and limbs into a light purple red or brown; 
the under parts, the lips, and tne eyelids are light 
wood-brown, with a tinge of flesh-colon r; the 
hinder quarters and the under surface are freckled 
with spots of dusky biown ; the hairs of the tail and 
ears are black, those on the muzzle yellowish-brown. 
The male far exceeds the female in size. The 
hippopotamus is gregarious in its habits, sagacious, 
wary, and cautious. It has been long driven away 
from the rivers within the limits of the Capeoolony; 
but in remoter districts, where the sound of the 
musket is seldom heard, it abounds in every large 
river, and is comparatively fearless of man. “ To 
convey, says Dr. smith, ** some idea of the numbers 
in which they were found iii several of the rivers 
towards the tropic of Capricorn, it may suffice to 
state that in the course of an hour and a half a 
few members of the expedition party killed seven 
within gun-shot of their encampment. Several 
other individuals were in the same pool, and might 
also have been killed, had it been desirable. One 
of the tiirvivoni was observed to make his escape 
to an adjoining pool, and in accomplishing that ne 
walked with considerable rapidity along the bottom 
ot the river, and with his back covered with about 
a foot of water." 

The hippopotami, according to Dr. Smith, feed 
chiefly on grass, resorting to situations near the 
banks of rivers which supply that food. ** In dis- 
tricts fully inhabited by man," says Dr. Smith, •* they 
generally pass the day in the water, and seek their 
nourishment during the night; but in localities 
differently circumstanced they often pass a portion 
of the day as well as the night upon dry laiio* In 
countries in which the night-time constitutes the 
only safe period for their leaving theweter, they 
are generally to be seen effecting their eacape from 
it immediately before dark, or are to be heard doing 
10 soon after the day has closed, and according to 
the state of the ourrounding oountiy; tiiey tpen 


either directly commence feeding, or bcgiii a Journey 
towards localities where food may exist. When 
previous to nightfall they may have been in pools 
or rivers, they are generally at once enabled to 
commence feeding on reaching the dry land; but 
when they may have passed the day in the sea, they 
require commonly to proceed some distance after 
leaving it, before they find the grass which appears 
congenial to their palate. It is not every descrip- 
tion of grass that hippopotaini seem to relish ; they 
often pass over, in search of for)d, luxuriant greea 
swards, which would strongly attract many other 
animals which feed upon grass, licsides having a 
peculiar relish for the grasses of certain situations, 
they appear to have a predilection for dml riots sup- 
porting brushwood; and, owing to the Inttor pecu- 
liarity, they are often to bo found wandeiing in 
localities on which but little grass exists, when they 
might have it in the neighbourhood in great abund- 
ance. but without the accompaniment of wood." 

We learn Irom Mr. Salt, that in the district of 
Abyssinia watered by the Tacazze, a tributary to 
the Nile, hippopotami are very numerous. The 
AbyKsiniatii teriii the animal Gomari. As Mr. Sal 
travelled along the line of the river, he found it 
interrupted by frequent overfalls and shallow fords. 
Between these sbaliows arc holes or pits of vast 
depth, resembling the lochs and tarns in the moun- 
tain districts of Soot land and England. It is to these 
depths that the hippopotami delight to resort; and 
here Mr. Salt and his companions observed their 
actions, which he compares to the rolling of a gram- 
pus in the sea. 

It appears," observes the same traveller, ** fVom 
what we have witnessed, that the hippopotamus 
cannot remain more than five or six minutes at a 
time under water, being obliged to come up to tha 
surface at some such interval for the purpose Of 
respiration." 

It has generally been asserted that this huge, 
powerful, and, it should seem, inoffensive animal 
lias no enemy in tho brute creation audaeious enough 
to contend with it. Some travellers, however, have 
attributed this boldness to the crocodile, describing 
combats between them, which in truth never take 
place, no enmity sulmisting between the two Animals* 
While Mr. Salt and his fmrty were engaged shoot* 
ing at the hippopotami, they frequently observed 
several crocodiles of an enormous size rise together 
to the surface of the same stream, apparently re- 
gardless of and disregarded by their still more 
enormous neighhours.--Captain Tuckey, in hie 
expedition to explore the Zaire or Congo, observed 
immense numbers of hippopotami and alligators in 
the same waterman association inconsistent with 
hostility. 

Burckhardl (see his ‘ Travels in Nubia*) informs us 
that lower down the Nile, in Dongola, where there 
are neither elephants nor rhinoceroses, the hippo- 
potamus is very common. The Arabic name for it is 
Barnik. It is a dreadful scourge to the inhabitants, 
who lack the means of destroying it. Occasionally, 
but rarely, ii is seen much farther north, even below 
the cataract of the Nile at Assouan. 

Tile hippopotamus abounds in the Niger, whemit 
was seen by Richard and John Lander. CfappeHon 
observed them in the lake Muggaby, Dornou, and 
in the great lake 'IV.Iiad and its tributary rivers. 

Quiet and inoffensive, it is only when attacked 
that the hippopotamus becomes furious, and if hard 
pressed on land, he rushes open-mouthed with the 
utmost desperation on his aggressor. If the party 
attacking the animal in his watery domicile be in 
a boat, their danger is extreme. Captain Owen 
(* Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores of 
Africa, under Captain W. F. W. Owen’) had maqy 
encounters with these animals. While examining 
a branch of the Teraby river, in Delagoa Bay, a 
violent sliook was suddenly felt from underneath 
the boat, and in another moment a monstrous hip- 
popotamus reared itself up from the water, and in a 
most ferocious and menacing attituderushingopen* 
mouthed at the boat, with one grasp of its tremen- 
dous jaws seized and tore seven planks ffom her 
side ; the creature disappeared for a few seconds, 
and then rose again, apparently intending to re- 
peat the attack, but was fortunately deterred by the 
contents of a musket discharged in its face. The 
boat rapidly filled, but as she was not more than an 
oar's length from the shore, they (the crew) 
seeded in reaching it before she sank. The keel, 
in all probability, had touched the back of the animal, 
which, irritating himt oocasionedthis furious attack ; 
and, had he got his upper jaw above the gunwale, 
the whole broadside must have been tom out. The 
force of the shock fyom beneath, previously to the 
attack, was so violent, that her stern was almost 
Idled out of the water, and Mr. Tambs, the mid* 
Shipman steering, was thrown overboard, but for- 
tunately resQued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. 

Fig. 874 repreeents the ekeleton of the hippo- 
potamuii whioh isa poaderoos frame-work in unieoa 
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with the vast weight of solid flesh to be sustained 
and the enormous stren^h of the muscles. The 
neck, though short, is longer in proportion than 
that of the elephant, and from the shortness of the 
limbs gives the animal the power of grazing the 
herbage. 

Four fossil species of hippopotamus arc described 
by Cuvier; of one (H. antiquus^ the relics are 
widely distributed, and are particularly abundant in 
the Val d'Arno, Italy, intermixed with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros. 

375 — ^The Rhinoceros. 


Tins genutf contains six living and well-established 
species, as far as natiirahsts are at present able to 
determine, and several fossil species, of which the 
relics occur in the same strata as those of the fossil 
el^hant. 

The existing species arc confined to the hotter 
regions of the Old World, and are divided between 
Africa and India, including the islands of Java and 
Sumatra. It is in the land of the elephant and the 
hippopotamus that the rhinoceros wanders in fear- 
less confidence, as if aware of his enormous powers, 
and the advantage of his weapons of defence. One 
apecies (Rh. Indicua; Figs. 375, 376, 378, 380, and 
381) is peculiar to continental India beyond the 
Ganges, Siam, and Cochin China ; one (Rh. Javanus: 
Fig. 382} IS a native of Java; and one with two 
horns (Rn. Sumatranus : Fig. 383), of Sumatra. Three 
two-homed species are indigenous in Africa, viz. : the 
common two-horned or black rhinoceros (Hh. bi- 
cornis, Linn. ; Africanus, Cuv, ; Figs. 377, 387) ; the 
white rhinoceros (Rh, simus : Figs. 388, 38H): and the 
Keitloa(Rh. Keitloa: Figs. 379 and 386), discovered 
by Dr. Smith during his expedition into the interior, 
we may here add that though Rmec and Salt notice 
the existence of a two-hornod rhinoceros in Abys- 
sinia different from the common species of South 
Africa,* there is some reason to believe in the 
existence of u single-horned species in that region. 
Bruce states that a one-horned rhinoceros is found 
towards Cape Gardafui, according lo the accounts 
of the natives in the kingdom of Adel. Accounts 
of such an animal were received by Dr. Smith from 
the natives in the interior of South Africa, who re- 
presented it as living far up the country ; moreover 
burckhardt alludes to a one-horned species in the 
territory above Sennaar, and slates that the inhabit- 
ants there give it the name of tlie “ mother of the 
one horn.’* According to this traveller, its northern 
boundary, like that of the elephant, is the range of 
mountains to the northofAbou Huaze, two days* 
journey from Sennaar. The hide of this animar is 
manutactuicd into shields, wliich have an extensive 
sale ; the material of the horn is also sold, and at 
a high price, Burckhardt having seen four or five 
Spanish dollars paid for a ^liece four inches long 
and one incli thick. Was the cne -horned rhinoce- 


ros seen by Strabo at Alexandria this species or 
the common Indian? — and the same question ap- 
plies to the one-horned rhinoceros, which, with a 
nippopotamus, was given by Augustus, in the cele- 
bration of his triumph over Cleopatra, to be slain in 
the Circus ; which animals, Dion Cassius says, were 
then first seen and killed at Rome — an assertion per- 
fectly erioneous, as it respects the rhinoceros, if it 
was the common Indian species, for Pliny, in his 
eighth book, alluding to the games ofPompey, men- 
tions the one-hornea rhinoceros (Indian, it is pre- 
sumed) as then exhibited C* lisdem ludis, et rhinoce- 
ros unius in nare cornu, qualis seepe visus'*). With 
respect to the two-horned African apecies, it was also 
exhibited in Rome ; and had learned critics known 
anything of natural history, the line in Martial 
(*♦ namque gravem gemino vomu sic extulit ursum”) 
would not have given rise to so many futile disquisi- 
tions and attempted corrections. Psusanias describes 
a two-horned rhinoceros under the name of ASthio- 
pian Bull. Two individuals of the same species 
appeared at Rome under the emperor Domitian, on 
some of whose medals was impressed their figure ; 
others were exhibited under Antoninus, Helioga- 
balus, and Gordian III. Martial lived in the time 
of Domitian, and the rhinoceros ** gemino cornu '* 
was doubtless seen by him. 

The animals of the present genus are all remaik- 
able for the massiveness of their form and the dum- 
sinehs of their proportions ; they are, however, more 
prompt and rapid than might be at first supposed, 
and when attacked they rush on their foes with 
headlong impetuosity. The body is of great bulk, 
and protuberant at the sides ; the neck is short and 
deep; the shoulders are heavy, the limbs thick; 
the feet are divided into three toes incased in hoots. 
The skin is thick and coarse, with a knotty or tuber- 
culous surface, and destitute, or nearly so, of hairs. 
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In the common Indian species it is disposed in large 
folds, especially on the neck, shoulders, haunches, 
and thigns. The eyes are small, placed nearer the 
nose than in other quadrupeds, and high towards the 
upper surface of the skull ; the ears are moderate 
and erect. The head is large and ponderous : it is 
elevated between the ears, whence it sweeps 
with a concave line to the nasal bones, which rise m 
the form of an arch to support the horn (see skele- 
ton, Fig. 385). The upper lip is soit, flexible, sen- 
sitive, capable of being protruded, and used to a cer- 
tain degree as an organ of prehension. 

Rut that which gives most character to the head 
of the rhinoceros is its horn, single in some species, 
double in others. This organ is of an elongated, 
recurvent, conical figure, arising from a broad, lim- 
pet-shaped base, seated on the nasal bones, which 
are of a thickness and solidil^ not to be found in 
other races of quadrupeds. They form a vaulted 
roof, elevated in a remarkable degree above the 
intermaxillary bones, containing the incisor teeth, 
and their upper arched surface is rough with nu- 
merous irregularities and depressions; and here 
we may pause, to reflect on the advantages gained 
by their form and structure. They have not merely 
to sustain the weight of the horn, no trifle in itself, 
but to lesist the shock Cccasioned by the violent 
blows which the animal gives with the weapon upon 
various occasions. Hence, conjoined with their 
solidity, that form is given to the nasal bones 
which, of all others, is best calculated for sustaining 
a superincumbent weight or sudden jars ; while the 
rugosities and depressions tend to the firmer adhe- 
sion of the skin, to which the horn is immediately 
attached. In the two-horned species the posterior 
horn rests on the os frontis. The nasal horn of the 
rhinoceros is a solid mass, structurally composed of 
agglutinated fibres analogous 4o hair, and much 
resembling those into which whalebone is so easily 
separable. 

It has been asserted by some travellers that the 
hums of the African species are moveable, and that 
the animal rattles them against each other ; this, 
howcfer, is a mistake— they are firmly fixed. The 
nostrils are on each side of the upper lip ; the 
tongue is perfectly smooth, contrary to what is 
alleged by many of the older writers, who describe 
it to be covered with spines, and capable of lace- 
rating the skin. The senses of smell and hearing 
are very acute. Dentition variable ; canines want- 
ing. In the Indian rhinoceros the formula is as 
4 7 ~ 7 

follows !— Incisors, Molars, 36. 

370, 378.— The Indian Ruinocbros 

in his native regions leads a tranquil, indolent Hie : 
like the elephant, he gives preference to the marshy 
hordci*s of lakes and river-s, or swampy woods and 
jungles, delighting to roll and wallow in the oozy 
soil, and plaster his skin with mud. He is also 
fond of the hath, and swims with ease and vigour. 
The splendid animal in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society may be often seen during the hot weather 
of summer enjoying tlie bath in the paddock ajv 

n riated for his exercise, or rolling and wallowing 
e mud, or basking luxuriously, half in, half out, 
of the water, like a huge hog, uttering every now 
and then a low grunt of self-complacent satisfaction, 
Sluggish in his habitual movements, the rhino- 
ceros wanders through his native plains with a heavy 
step, carrying his huge head so low that his nose 
almost touches the ground, and stopping at intervals 
to crop some favourite plant, or, in playful wanton- 
ness, to plough up the ground with nis horn, throw- 
ing the mud and stones behind him. The jungle 
yields before his weight and strength, and his track 
IS said to be often marked by a line of devastation. 
When roused the rhinoceros is a most formidable 
antagonist, and such is the keenness of his senses 
of smell and of hearing, that, unless by very cau- 
tiously approaching him against the direction of the 
wind, it 18 almost impossimeto take him by surprise. 
On the appearance of danger the rhinoceros gene* 
rally retreats to his covert in the tangled and 
almost impenetrable jungle, but not always, and in- 
stances are on record in which, anufling up the aii 
and throwing his head violently about, he has 
rushed with fury to the attack, without waiting for 
the assault. There are, in 4kct, seasons in which the 
rhinoceros is very dimerous, and attacks every 
animal with impetuosity that attracts his notice or 
ventures near his haunts, even the elephant himself. 

From the earliest times the horn of the Indian 
rhinoceros (the observation applies to other species 
also) has been na irdedieither as an antidote against 
poihon or as eikScious in detecting its presence, as 
well as useful in oaritlg Ksease. The Indian kinM 
made use of it at table, 'because, as was believed, 
** it sweats at the approach of any kind of poison 
whatever.** Goblets made of it are in high estima- 
tion ; these are often set with gold or silver, and 
sell for large ranw ; when poison is poured into 
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ties by eftrvescing tifl it nu» over the brim : water 
drank firom them, or tarn the eop«lihe hollow at the 
base of the horn, is regarded as medicinal. In the 
latter case the water is to be stirred in the hollow 
with the point of an iron nail till it becomes dis 
coloured, when the patient must drink it. 

The strong deep folds into which the coarse 
skin is gathered in the cheeks, neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs are distinguishing characters 
of the Indian rhinoceros. The general colour ot 
the skin is dusky black, with a slight tint of purple. 
Mr. Hodgson (* Proceedings or the Zoological 
Society,* 1834) states that the female goes from 
17 to 18 months with young, and produces one at 
a birth: he adds also, **It is believed that the 
animal lives for lOO years ; one taken mature was 
kept at Katmandoo for 35 years without exhibiting 
any symptoms of approaching decline. The young 
continues to suck for nearly two years: it has for a 
month after birth a pink sutfusion over the dark 
colour proper to the mature hide.** The female is 
desperate m the protection of her young. 

382. — The Javanese Rhinoceros 

(Rh, Javanus), As far as is ascertained, tiiis species 
in confined to the island of Java, where it is called 
Warak. In the character of the incisor teeth, and 
the horn being single, it agrees with the Indian 
species; but it is a Jess bulky animal, and in pro- 
portion, more elevated lathe limbs ; the folds or the 
skin are both less numerous, less deep, and also 
I differently arranged; the surface of the skin is 
I divided into small polygonal tiibercles with a slight 
j central depression in each, from 'which arise a few 
short brisfiy hairs. In its habits this species is 
gregarious ; its range on the island extends from 
tlielevel of the ocean to the summits of mountains 
of considerable elevation— the latter situations are 
preferred ; its retreats in these mountains hi e to be 
dUcovered by deeply-excavated passages worked out 
on their declivities. When met with, or oilierwise 
disturbed, it quietly retires, being very mild and 
I peaceable. Night is the principal season of its ac- 
I tivity, and it often commits considerable damage in 
I (he plantations of coffee and pepper. 'I'hc horns and 
skin are employed for medicinal purposes by the na- 
tives. Dr. Horsfield (* Zoological Researches in 
Java*) gives a detailed account of one of these ani- 
mals which was kept at Surakarta, and which was 
very mild and tractable, allowing persons even to 
mount on its back. In its habit of wallowing in 
the mire it resembled the rest of the genus. The 
Javanese Rhinoceros was known to Bontius, who 
wrote oil the productions of that island in 1.629, 
Fig. 384 represents the skull of this species, which 
is more elongated in proportion and less heavily 
made than that of the Indian animal. 

383.— The Sumatran Rhinoceros 
(Rh, Sumatranus, Raffles) was ffrst described by Mr 
Bell, surgeon in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, at Bencoolen (* Philosophical Transact ions, 
1793) ; but it appears to have been indicated pre- 
viously by Mr. C. Miller, long resident in Sumatra 
(Pennant’s ‘ History of Quadrupeds,* 3rd ed., vol. i.). 
The head is more elongated than in the other twe 
species, and there are two horns on the nose : the 
neck is thick and short, the limbs massive ; the skin 
is rough and black, and covered with short hair ; the 
(olds are very inconsiderable, but are most distinct 
on the neck, shoulders, and haunches. The 
female is stated to have a heavier head than the 
male. The number of incisors is four in each jaw, 
but of these the lateral ones are very small and soon 
fall out ; hence Bell and others supposed the num- 
ber to be only two. 

The Sumatran rhinoceros is by no means bold or 
savage ; one of the largest size has been seen to run 
away from a single wfld dog. Its native n%me is 
Badak, whence the term Abadia, or Abaih, applied 
to the Indian rhinoceros by our early navigators. 
Sir S. Raffles says that, besides this species, there is 
another animal in the forests of Sumatra, never no- 
ticed, which in size and character nearly resembles 
this rhinoceros, but which is said to have a single 
horn, and to be distinguished by a narrow white belt 
encircling the body. The natives of the interior 
term it Tennu, which, at Malacca, is the name of 
the Tapir ; but in Sumatra the name of the Tapir is 
Gindol and Babialu. In the interior, however, where 
different tribes shut out firom general communication 
speak diff'erenl dialects, it is probable that the term 
Tennu may be the name applied by some, as at Mac 
lacca, to the tapir, and hence would the confUsion 
arise; for, from the description, notwithstanding 
the assertion that it poiseiael a horn, we cannot 
help regarding this Tennu of the forest of the inter&ttr 
as the tapir. ^ 

Of the African q[>ecie< of rhinoceros we may first 
notice the 
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Hiit tenud tlMnr MttUment on the shorn of Table 
Bqr« this fhino^ms was a regular inhabitant of the 
thickets which dothed the lower dopes of the 
mountain ; but it has retired, and continues to retire, 
before the adyance of colonization and the gun of 
the hunter. This species differs from the Indian, 
not only in the possession of a double horn, but in 
the absence of massive folds of skin, and in wanting 
the incisor teeth. The skin is thick, coarse, sca- 
brous, and forms a deep furrow round the short thick 
neck ; the head is heavy ; the eyes are small, and 
the skin round them, and on the muzzle, and before 
the ears, is wrinkled ; the upper lip is slightly pro- 
duced, and prehensile. The anterior horn is long, 
fibrous at the base, hard, and finely politihed at the 
point ; the posterior horn is short and conical. Ge- 
neral colour yellowish brown, with lints of purple 
upon the sides of the head and muzzle ; eyes dark 
Town. Length about eleven feet. A few black 
hairs fi*ingc the edge of the ears and the tip of the 
tail. This animal feeds upon brushwood, and the 
smaller branches of dwarf trees, from which cir- 
cumstance,** says Dr. Smith, ^*it is invariably found 
frequenting wooded districts, and in those situations 
its course may be often traced by the mutilations 
of the bushes. The mass of vegetable matter con- 
sumed dues not appear to be in proportion to the 
bulk of the animal : indeed, as it feeds but slowly, 
and passes much of its time in idleness, it must be 
regarded as a very moderate eater, and, considering 
that it appears to be fastidious in the choice of its 
food, it is fortunate for its comfort that it docs not 
require more nourishment.** Of the senses of the 
rhinoceros, those of hearing and smell are very acute, 
and aid the animal more than his sight in the dis- 
covery of danger, the bulk of the body screening 
ob^cts not immediately before the eyes. “ As these 
animals depend much upon smell for their existence 
and safety, it is necessary to advance upon them 
from the leeward side, if the aim be to get close 
without being discovered. In pursuit they also 
trust for guidance to the same sense, and may be 
heard for^bly inspiring the air, when they have lost 
the scent of the object they arc following. The 
ticks and other insects with which they are covered 
furnish for them another source of intelligence, in- 
asmuch as they attract a number of birds, which sit 
quietly picking them off, when nothing strange is 
in sight, but fi’y away when any object excites their 
fear. So well does the rhinoceros understand this, 
that he proceeds feeding vvith the greatest con- 
fidence while the birds continue perched upon his 
back ; but the moment they fly, the huge animal 
raises his head and turns it in all directions to catch 
the scent. Whether he accomplishes this or not, he 
generally feels so uncertain of his position, that he 
moves to some other locality.'* The same observa- 
tions apply to the other African species. When 
disturbed or attacked, the rhinoceros becomes fu- 
rious, and especially when wounded : he then rushes 
towards his foe, and if he can get the hunter once 
within his sight, the escape of the latter, unless he 
exert great presence of mind, or the well-directed 
shot of a companion stop the animal in his career, 
is very doubtful. The best plan is to wait till the 
enraged beast approaches, and then step aside sud- 
denly, where some bush or inequality of the ground 
may afi'ord a shelter, and give time to the hunter 
for reloading his gun before the rhinoceros gets 
sight of him again, which fortunately it does slowly 
and with difficulty. Travellers in the regions fre- 
quented by this animal are not safe during the night 
from its attacks. It appears to be excited by the 
glow of a fire, towards which it rushes with fuiy, 
overturning eveiy obstacle. It has, indeed, been 
known to rush with such rapidity upon a military 
party lodged among the bush covering the banks 
of the Great Fish River, that before the men could 
be aroused it had severely injured two of them, 
tossed about and broken several guns, and com- 
pletely scattered the burning wood. Le Vaillant, 
in an animated account of a rhinoceros hunt, de- 
scribes the enraged and wounded animals as plough- 
ing up the ground with their horns, and throwing a 
shower of pebbles and stones around them : and 
Dr. Smith says that they are sometimes seen to 
plough up the earth for several paces with the front 
horn when not enraged, but for what object he could 
not discover. The native (Bechuana) name this 
species is Borili. 

979 , 886.-- Tbe Kxitloa. 

(M. Kmtiooy Smith). In general figure this savage 
fpecics resembles most nearly the common African 
rteiooeros. There are, however, he observes, many 
Bark^ differences between them, of which the foJ- 
are a lew of the external and more palpable. 
In Rhinoceros Keitloa the two horns are of equal 
or nearly equal length; in Rhinoceros AfHcanui 
the posterior in neither sex is ever much beyond a 
third of the length of^Biterie * horn ; the length 


of the head in proportion to the depth is very dif* 
ferent in the two. The neck of Rhinoceros Keitloa 
is much longer than that of the other, and tl)e posi« 
tion and cWacter of the cuticular iUrrows destined 
to facilitate the lateral motions of the head are very 
different. Besides these. Dr. Smith states that many 
other diagnostic characters might be' instanced ; 
such as the black mark on the inside of the thigh 
of the Keitloa, the distinctly produced tip of the 
upper lip, and the comparatively few wrinkles on 
the snout and parts around the eyes. 

The first example of this animal which Dr. Smith 
met with, during his expedition, was shot about 
180 miles N.E. of I^ittakoo, but considerably south 
of the country to which the species appears directly 
to belong, and from which it might be considered 
as a wanderer. On the expedition penetrating to the 
northward of Kurrichane, every one was found con- 
versant with the name and able to direct to situa 
tions where the animal was found. Few mentioned 
the Keitloa without alluding to its vindictive tem- 
per and ferocity; and those, says Dr. Smith, who 
had sufficient confidence in the party, compared to 
it a chief, then awfully oppre*(sing that part of the 
country, and spoke of the man and the animal as 
alike to be feared. As the party advanced, the 
Keitloa became more common, though it never 
occurred in such numbers as the other two species. 

“ The interest,’* says Dr. Smith, “ which the dis- 
covery of this species excited, led to the making ol 
minute inquiries as to the animals of this genus; 
and the expedition had sufficient reason to believe, 
from the replies to constant questions, that two 
other undescribed species existed farther in the in- 
terior, one of which was described as being some- 
thing like the Keitloa, and having two horns — the 
other as differing in many respects, and having only 
ofie horn. The Keitloa browses on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lip 
as an organ of prehension.'* 

388, 389. — Thk Wuita or Blunt-noskd 
Uhinockhos 

{Rh, smms), termed Mohoohoo by the Bechiianas, 
is larger than the two former species, being upwards 
of twelve feet in length, and nearly six feet in 
height. Tt is a huge, massive animal, with the neck 
longer than in the other African species, liaving 
three deep wrinkles running from the nape down 
the sides ; the muzzle is truncate, the mouth 
shaped like that of an ox, the upper lip perfectly 
square, and destitute of the mobility and power of 
protrusion which it exhibits in the other species. 
Hence, instead of browsing upon shrubs, it feeds 
principally upon grass, and therefore frequents open 
plains where such herbage abounds, wandering very 
extensively in search of pasturage. Tliis animal 
was first described by Mr. Burchell, who when at 
Lattakoo found it in abundance there, and Mr. 
Campbell brought the head of one to England. In 
the Mohoohoo the horns are situated close to the 
extremity of the nose; thefiisl isvery long, tapered 
to a point, and slightly curved back ; the second is 
shoit, conical, and obtuse. The general colour is 
pale broccoli -brown; the buttocks, shoulders, and 
under parts shaded with brownish purple ; tail 
clothed with stiff* black hair. According to Dr. 
Smith, the introduction of fire-arms among the 
Bcchuanas has rendered this animal rare in the dis- 
trict where Mr. Burchell found it numerous: higher 
up the country, however, it still maintains its ground. 
In disposition it differs from the other two species, 
being much more gentle, and is therefore regarded 
with less fear than either the Keitloa or the Borili. 

The flesh of all three species is esteemed whole- 
some food by the natives, who dig pit- falls for them 
in situations to which they are known to resort ; and 
sometimes, though rarely with success, attempt to 
kill them with the assagai or spear. In style of 
motion they are all alike, and so awkward that their 
swiftness is to be appreciated not bv directly watch- 
ing the animal itself, but by fixing the eye upon 
some two points between which it takes its course, 
To revert to the one-homed rhinoceros, of which 
Dr. Smith heard in the interior of South Africa, 
and of which Bruce and Burckhardt received ac- 
counts as existing in Adel and the country south 
of Sennaar, it may be added that Dr. Smith adduces 
the testimony of Mr. Freeman respecting au animal 
by no means rare in Makooa, north of the Mosam- 
biqiie Channel, which, overlooking the absurdities 
and exaggeration of the description, he suspects to 
be a one-homed rhinoceros, and probably that of 
which he heard, and which may extend to the 
countries mentioned by Bruce and Burckhardt. 

Among the fossil relics of animals which at some 
former period have tenanted this globe, and after 
a quiet possession, generation succeeding generation, 
of their pasture-lands, hwve become w it wer*. 
blotted out of the book of creation, those of the 
rhinoceros are extremely abundant, little lem to, if 
at all, than those of the fossil elephant or mammoth, 
as widely distributed and oenumng in the same 


strata and the same localities. Several species 
have been distinctly made out, among which the 
most remarkable is that with a bony partition be- 
tween the nostrils, and supporting the nasal bones; 
it is termed by Cuvier Rh. tichorhinus. Fig. 390 re- 
presents the skull in two views : a, profile ; 6, seen 
irom below. 

It was of this species that Pallas in 1771 disco- 
vered an entire frozen carcass buried in the sand on 
the banks of the Wilmiji or Viloui, which joins the 
Lena, in Siberia. Happily, therefore, we know tho 
lorm and true proportions of the living animal* 
The skin was smooth and destitute of fold^, and, like 
the common African rhinoceros, the animal had two 
horns. The feet had three toes, as in all extant 
species, but the hoofs were lost. Like the mam- 
moth of Siberia, this animal was originally covered 
with hair: in many parts of the skin this hair still 
remained, especially over the feet, where it was very 
abundant, measuring from one to three inches in 
length, of a stiff* quality, and of a dusky giey. The 
head was invested with a similar clothing. The 
head and feet are preserved in their natural state in 
the museum of St. Petersburg. 

The skull of this species differs from that of the 
two-horned Aftican rhinoceros, not only in the 
presence of the osseous nasal partition, hut in gene* 
ral form and proporiions. The length and narrow- 
ness of the skull are very remarkable, as is also the 
space between the orbits, which is much more con- 
tracted than in the common two-horned species, and 
the nasal bones arc far more elongated. In the 
two-horned rhinoceros the disc which bears the an- 
terior horn is a semi-sphere, in this an oblong ellipse, 
and a disc of similar figure supports the second 
horn, whence it may be safely concluded that the 
horns of this fossil specien wore strongly compressed 
at the sides. The oc*c*ipitRl ridge is elevated and 
drawn out backwards, so that from the highest point 
the occipital bone slopes at a very acute angle in* 
wards to the condyles. 

About nine fossil species of rhinoceros are de- 
scribed. Almost every bone-cavern in England 
France, and Germany has afforded them in abund- 
ance ; and Dr. Ruckland proves that there must 
liave been a long succession of years in which the 
elephant, hippopotamus, and rhinoceios, with the 
hyiuna, inhabited our island ; and that the former, 
as the bones testify, became the prey of the latter, 
or were devoured after natural or accidental death* 

891, 392, 393.-— Tue Daman, or IIveax. 

When we look at the rabbit-like hyrax, it does 
not surprise us to find that all the oluer naturalists 
regarded it as a Rodent, and placed it in that order. 
It was reserved for Cuvier to pointout its true situa- 
tion. “ There is no quadruped,” says this great 
man, ** which proves more forcibly than the daman 
the necessity of having recourse to anatomy, as a 
test by which to determine the true relationship of 
animals.” This fur-covered active creature is a true 
Pachydermatous animal, and, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, it is to be regarded as ** inter- 
mediate between the rhinoceros and tapir.** The 
resemblance which the hyrax bears to the former 
may be traced in its osseous system and inierna) 
anatomy (see ^Proceeds. Zoo). Soc.' 1832 sud 
1885). On these points it would here be out ct 
place to dwell ; we have, however, figured the 
skeleton (Fig. 394) and the skull f^Fig. 395). which 
to many will be of interest. With respect to the 
latter, the singular depth of the lower jaw cannot 
but strike every attentive observer; and it may be 
added that in the convexity of the posterior edge 
of the ascending portion it surpasses that even of 
the tapir, which, in this respect, is the nearest among 
ail animals to the hyrax. In other particulars the 
skull approaches that of the rhinoceros; the molar 
teeth, in fact, are those of the rhinoceros in minia- 
ture, both as to form and number. There are, as 
in the rhinoceros, no canines. The upper incisors, 
two in number, are long, triangular, jointed, stout, 
and separated from each other by a small interval. 
The lower incisors are four in number, set in close 
array, flat, and directed forwards. At first their 
edges are notched, but they become smooth by use 
The molars are seven on each side, at>ov« and be- 
low ; but the first, which is small, falls out, being 
worn down as soon as the last molar on each side 
has arisen ; and, in old individuals, the next is fre- 
quently wanting also. 

With respeefto the skeleton, it may be remarked 
that there are 21 ribs on each side, a number 
greater than in any other quadruped, except the 
two-toed sloth, which hae The elephant and 
tapir follow the hyrax. The fore-feet are divided 
into four foes, tipped with hoof-like nails ; the hind- 
feet into three, of which the innermost is furnished 
with a long claw-like nail. The toes are all buried 
in the skin, as far as the little hoofs, precisely ss in 
the rhinoceros. 

Several species belong to the present genus : we 
have figorea the Cape Hyrax or Daman (Fig. 391) 
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and thi SyrUin Hyrait, or Camv ^ ^ Sonptoei 
(Fig. 893). 

891.-^Tai m Oimbr of tri 

OoLomti 

(S^mc Ckaaemis)^ U Mmoa in the rooky tnd 
tnountein diitrieU of Soitth Afrioa, taking up its 
abode in the dttuiei of the rugged oregt, which 
afford it an tayhiin. abounds on the sides of 
Table Mountain, hut is so wary, ^uiek, and actlTe, 
that it is not to be approached without much diffi* 
cuitv. It often, however, falls a prey to the eagle 
and falcon, which, pounce upon it while feeding in 
apparent security. The Vulturine Eagle (Aquila 
vulturina), which makes the mountain precipices 
its abode, destroys it in great numbers. This timid 
little animal is gregarious in its habits, like the 
rabbit, which it somewhat exceeds in size. The ftir 
is soft and deep, and of a dark greyish brown, be- 
coming of a paler tint beneath. There is no tail. 
The following communication, by Mr. W. R. Read 
(see ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1835, 
p. 13), neeils no apology for its insertion 

“The Hyrax Capensis is found inhabiting the 
hollows and crevices of rocks, both on the summits 
and sides of hills, ns well ns near the sea^shore, even 
a little above high-water mark. It appears to live 
in families, and is remarkably shy in its wild state. 
In winter it is fond of coming out of its hole, and 
sunning itself on the lee side of a rock, and in sum- 
mer of enjoying the breeze on the top; but in both 
instances, as well hr when it feeds, a sentinel is on 
the look out (generally an old male), which gives 
notice, usually by a shrill prolonged cry, of the ap- 
proach of danger, or even the least movement of any 
suspicious object. It lives on the young shoots of 
shrubs, the tops of flowers, herbs and grass, particu- 
larly of all those which are aromatic.” 

393.— The Syrian Hyrax 
(H, Syriacus), This species, according to Bruce, 
is j^ound in Abyssinia, where it haunts the deep 
caverns and clefts in the rocks. Bv the natives of 
Amhara it is termed Aslikoko, or Askoko. It also 
tenants the mountains of Syria and Arabia ; and, ns 
in days of old, the rooks of Horeb and of Sinai are 
still “a refuge for the Coneys.” By the Arabs, 
according to Dr. Shaw, it is called Daman Israel, 
that is, Lamb of Israel, or rather Ganani or Gannmi 
Israel, as Bruce contends, the word Daman being 
mistaken for the latter. Most authorities agree 
that it is the fJhaphan (translated Coney) of the 
Scriptures. The Syrian Hyrax agrees m habits 
w'ith its Cape relative. It tenants the acclivities of 
the rocks, sheltering itself under projecting ledges, 
in deep iissures and caves: it is gregarious, and 
dozens may be often isecn either sitting upon the 
great stones at the mouth of the caves, to warm 
themselves in the sun, or playfully skipping about 
in the enjoyment of the fresliness of the evening. 
When captured, they inflict severe wounds with 
their formidable incisors, but are soon rendered 
tame and familiar. Cuvier and many naturalists 
have hesitated as to the distinctness of the Syrian 
and the Cape Hyi‘ax. They are, as we think, un- 
doubtedly different, and the Syrian species may be 
distinguished by the presence of long bristle-like, 
but slender, black hairs, dispersed not very thinly 
over its body and considerably exceeding the fur ; 
such at least was the case with the specimen which 
we examined; while in the numerous specimens 
from the Cape, of all ages, in the museum of the 
Zoological Society, nothing of the kind is to be per- 
ceived. Btuce, indeed, noticed tliis peculiarity, 
and he considered the Amharic name Aihkoko “ as 
derived from the singularity of those Jong herina- 
ceons hairs which, like small thorns, grow about his 
back, and which in Amhara are called Ashok.” 

A fossil form closely allied to the Hyrax, the skull 
of which has been discovered in the clay near Heme 
Bay, has been described by Professor Owen. 

Genus Tapinu , — ^This genus comprehends, as Ikx 
as known, only three species, of which two are 
natives of South America, the other of Sumatra and 
Malacca. 

The geographical distribution of the existing 
species of pachydermatous animals is so partial, 
that we are surprised to ff nd the islands of Sumatra 
and the peninsula of Malacca dividing with South 
America this limited genus between them. America, 
compared with Asia and Africa, is defleient in 
living forms of the Pachydermata : two only are 
indigenous to that vast continent, vis., the peccary 
and tapir ; and, reasoning from analog, we should 
not expet to find either of these forms in any por- 
tion or the Old ‘World, and more meoiaJiy in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The great mass 
of the Pachydermata are peculiar to the warmer 
regions of Asia and the continent of Africa; and 
many genera, as Elephss, Rhinoceros, Sue, and 
Equus, give species to each, but not^ Ameripa : so 
that the existence of o^ate species in ode of tte 
Indian Islands and in South Aunerica appeaia at if 


it were an exception to a general rule, at least if 
we limit our views to the races now extant on the 
earth. Once, indeed, America was replete with 
anitnalf of this order i and whqr to fow dumld now 
appear as their representatives is a pmnt not esqr 
of solution. In their general form and oontodr the 
tapirs remind us of the hog ; but the snout consisU 
of a flexible probosois, not, indeed, elongated like 
that of the aUphant, but still sufficiently developed 
to serve as a Iwok by which the animal is capable 
of drawing down twigs to the mouth, of grasping 
fruit or bunches nf herbage. The nostrils open at 
its extremity in the form of two transverse fissures, 
but there is no finger-like appendage. (For ana- 
tomy see ‘ Proceed, IZooI. Soc,,* 1830, p. 163.) 

The tapir is a massive, powerful animal ; the 


ai4i»liaitttaiiimdiVi^ UlMoomes witeidl 
Uir, 4 md oftkn proves tim ^e e em e to 
caress it, at may be {mwiiiid vSbuJd^ IM 


The tapir is a massive, powerful animal ; the 
limbs are thick and moderately long ; the head is 
large, compressed, and, in the American species, 
elevated at the occiput (see Fig. 402), whence the 
thick neck rises with a prominent upper crest or 
ridge, along which runs a mane of stiff thinly-set 
hairs. The eyes are small and deep set ; the ears 
are rather short; the tail is rudimentary. The an- 
terior feet are divided into four toes, the hinder into 
three, the tips only being cased in hoofs. The skin, 
which is thick, tough, and solid, is sparely covered, 
excepting in one species, with very short close 
hair. The dentition (see Fig. 403) consists of six 
incisors in each jaw ; the canines are small, espe- 
cially those of the upper jaw, and are separated 
from the molars by a considerable interval ; the 
molars are seven on each side above, and six below, 
and, until worn down by attrition, the crowns pre- 
sent two transverse ridges. Fig. 401 represents the 
skeleton of the ordinary American Tapir; in gene- 
ral details it approaches that of the rhinoceros. Of 
the two species of tapir peculiar to America, one has 
been only recently discovered. It was found by Dr. 
Roulin in the most elevated regions of the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, and is covered willi long, thick, 
black hair. The bones of the nose are more elon- 
gated than in the other species, and Cuvier regards j 
it ah appi caching in some respects to the fossil genus I 
P<ui oiherium. 

398, 399.— The Common American Tapir 

(Taptrus Jmertcanus)» This species is very ex- 
teiibively spread t|;iroiighout the warmer regions ol 
South America, but espocially between the tro>pics. 
where it inhabits the deep forests, leading a solitary 
life, and seldom stirring from its retreat during the 
day, which it passes in a state of tianquil slumber. 
During the night, its season of activity, it wanders 
forth in quest of food, which consists of water-melons, 
gourds, young bhuots of brushwood, &c. Its choice 
of food is not very limited; and indeed, it appears 
to be as omnivorous as the hog. Azara, who states 
that the Guaranis term this animal Mborebi, and 
the Portuguese of Brazil, Anta, affirms that it de- 
vours llie barrero, or nitrous earth of Paraguay, and 
that he has found a quantity of this substance in the 
btomach. Its senses of smell and hearing are ex- 
tremely acute, and bcrve to give notice of the ap- 
proach of enemies. Its voice, which it seldom 
utters, is a shrill kind of whistle, in stranije contrast 
with the massive bulk of the animal. Of enormous 
miiscubir power, and defended with a tough, thick 
hide, the tapir is capable of tearing its way through 
the underwood in whatsoever direction it pleases ; 
when thus driving onwards, it carries its head low, 
and, as it were, ploughs its course. 

Its fondness for the water is almost as strong as 
that evinced by the hippopotamus. It swims and 
dives admirably, and will remain, as we have seen 
while observing the speciment in the gardens of the 
Zool. Soc., submerged for many minutes, rise to the 
surface for breath, and plunge again. When hunted 
or wounded it always, if possible, makes for the 
wat.er, and in its nightly wanderings will traverse 
rivers and lakes in teasen of food, or for pleasure. 
The female is venr attentive to her young one, lead- 
ing it about on the land, and aocustoming it at an 
early period to enter the water, where it plunges and 
plays before its parent, who seems to act as its in- 
structress. The male takes no share in this work, and 
does not constantly associate with the female, 

In its disposition the tapir is peaceful and quiet, 
and, unless hard pressed, never attempfts to attack 
either man or beast ; whea, however, the hunter’s 
dogs surround it* it defends itself very vigorously 
with Hs teeth, it^eting terrible wounds. We have 
witnessed those in confinement in the gardens of 
the Zool* 9oc. oocesionally break out into fits of 
irritation plunging about, lunging violently with 
their heads, anc' snapping with their teeth like a 
hog. The most formidable enemy of this animal (if 
we except man) is the jlguif ; and it is asserted 
that when that tiger of the Amencan forest throws 
itself upon the ta^, the latter rdshes through the 
most dense a«d tehgled underwood* timismg its 
enemy, and CBdeavewteg thus to dielodge him, and 
sometimes sueeteds in the attempt 
In Cayenne the Tapir ii ooeasionrily deoMSticated. 


wHhapet hog under aigi^.sdimim^aiioet In 
adult Tnir tteasuree Um ^ ihet in Inngtlflp 
betweenthreeandfominlieii^i ifo colour it uflin 
deep biaoUrii brown ; thiwuiig kre tongffo d| i| B y 
mamd wltii epote and eikur mght ban£ of 
oolour along the body, and with numerout spom w 
the same tint on the cbeeke. (See Fig. hOO.) ^ 

896, S97»^Thi Malay or Irpiax Tavir 

( Ti^rui Ittdieuif Farquhar). This species was fink 
introduced io science by Major Farquhar in 1816. 
It is a native of Sumatra and the Malay Penin- 
sula, where it is called tamioh or tumu ; and is as 
well known in Malacca as the elephant or rhino* 
ceros. In disposition it resembles its American 
relative* It feeds on vegetables, and is very partial 
to the sugar-cane. Though the natives have not 
domesticated it, this species is as easily tamed as 
the Tapir of America, and becomes as gentle and 
familiar. Major Farquhar possessed one which was 
completely domesticated, and as much at home as 
any of the dogs : it fed indiscriminately on all kinds 
of vegetables, and was veiy fond of attending at 
table to receive bread, cakes, and the like. This 
Tapir was procured in the Malay Peninsula. (See 
‘ Trans. Asiat. Soc.,’ vol. xv., 1820.) A Sumatran 
tapir was about the same time presented alive to 
the Asiatic Society by G. J. Sidcloiis, £bq., resident 
at Bencooleti. It wag of a lazy habit, very familiar, 
and delighted in being rubbed or scratclieu ; and this 
favour it solicited from the people about him, by 
throwing itseli down qnjts side, and making sundry 
movements. It is distinctly stated of this Sumatran 
specimen, that another of Its great delights was to 
bathe,-— also “that it remained a very considerable 
time under water.” The living specimen, says Sir 
S. Raffies, sent from Bencoolen toilenga), “ was al- 
lowed to roam occasionally in the psrk at Barrack- 
pore. The man who had the charge of it informed 
me that it frequently entered the pond, and appeared 
to walk along the bottom under the water, and not 
'\ make any attempt to swim.” This characteristic 
I habit of the animal was not observed by Major Far- 
' qiihar in his Malacca specimen* That gentleman 
K^s, indeed, that he thought he might venture to 
j affirm that the Malacca tapir is not, like the Ame- 
rican species, amphibious in its nature. He adds, 
that the one he reared showed rather an antipathy 
' to water, and that in the peninsula of Malacca these 
animals are found to frequent high grounds. As, 
however, it is admitted on all sides that the Malacca 
and the Sumatran tapirs are the same, and as these 
creatures differ in no materia) points of conformation 
from the American tapir, it is not easy to imagine 
that, while the American animal and that from Su- 
matra are so aquatic in their liabits, the animal from 
Malacca should exhibit contrary pi openbities. In 
Sumatra the tapir inhabits the dense forests of the 
interior, and is, therefore, seldom seen : hence it has 
been considered rare in that island; it must, how- 
ever, be observed, that after the loss of the ship Fame 
by tire, when a living Sumatran tapir with other 
animals perished, Sir S. Raffles, during the short 
period of hii stay in Sumatra, was enabled to procure 
other specimens, one of which is in the museum of 
the Zoological Society, and another in the museum 
of the East India Company. 

The Indian tapir exceecb the American in size : it 
has no mane, and the snout is longer and more pro- 
boscis-like. The most striking externa) difference 
between the eastern and western animal, however, 
is in colour. Instead of being of the uniform dusky- 
bay tint of the American, the Indian tapir is strangely 
parti-coloured. The head, neck, fore-limbs, and fore- 
quarters are quite black : the body then becomes 
suddenly white or greyish-white, and so continues to 
about half way over the hind-quarters, when the 
black again commences abruptly, and is spread over 
the legs. The abruptness and contrast of the mark- 
ing of this animal makes it look precisely as if it 
were covered round the body with a white horse- 
cloth, leaving the fore and hind-quarters exposed. 
The young, until the age of four months, are olack, 
beautifully marked with spots and stripes of fawn 
colour above, and white below. 

According to Sir S. Raffle^ the Indian tapir re- 
ceives various names in different districts. By the 
people of Limun it is called Saladang ; in the inte- 
rior of Manna. Gindol : at Bencoolen, Babi Ala : and 
at Malacca, Tennu* Marsden states that it is de- 
nominated by the Malays in many districts Kuda- 
^er, or river-horse. Though the flesh of the Indian 
Tapir, like that of the American, is diy and disagree- 
able, and therefore of little value as an article of 
food, still the animal might be domesticated witn 
advantage (and the same obeervation applies to tte 
western species), and employed as a beaat of dimu|^ 
or burden, its dooility ana great strength b&g 
strong reoommandations. Ite akin would prove 
ftom Ita toughnesa, uaeftil for varioua purposea. 
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IsmH iSnni U to the Tapir, 
V M interaadiate atation W 

mmi tha ridtioaaroa. Tha bonei 

dP nxM^ titat tha Falttothaiia must have 
hata ftmdiihad with a short proboscis ; the toes 
wifo thm in numbar on a^h foot : the dentition 
ooasisted of 6 incisors in each jaw ; canines, as 
usual i and 7 molars on each side above and below. 

Figs. 404 and 405 represent *‘espective]y outlines 
o( the Palssotherium magnum and Palaeotherium 
minus, as restored by Cuvier ; Figs. 406 and 407 
represent the skeletons of the same animals; Fig. 
408 is an imperfect skull of Paleotherium magnum ; 
Fig. 409 shows the characters of the molar teeth of 
the upper jaw ; Fig. 410, the lower jaw and molar 
teeth, imperfect. 

The restoration of the skeletons of these extinct 
forms is one of the triumphs of science ; and, by 
persons unacquainted with the law of harmonious 
dependence which reigns throughout the structure 
and organization of animal bodies, might be deemed 
an improbability, or at least, an UDcertain process: 
not so— the bones of the feet, the teeth, the spine, 
or of the limbs, are to the comparative anatomist I 
a foundation upon which he can rear a super- I 
structure, a clue to the recomposition of the fabric. 
Speaking of the accumulated stores of fossil relics 
at his command, Cuvier thus writes “1 at length 
found myself, as if placed in a charnel-house, sur- 
rounded by mutilated fragments of many hundred 
skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals 
piled confusedly around me ; the task assigned to 
me was to restore them all to their original position. 
At the voice of compaiative anatomy every bone 
and fragment of a bone resumed its place. 1 can- 
not And words to express tlie pleasure 1 experienced 
in seeing, when 1 discovered one character, how all 
the consequences which I ' predicted from it were 
successively confirmed. The feet accorded with 
the characteis announced by the teeth; the teeth 
were in harmony with those indicated previously by 
the feet. The bones of the legs and thigtis, and 
every connecting portion of the extremities, were 
seen joined together precisely as I had arranged 
them, before my conjectures were verified by the 
discovery of the parts entire. Each species was, 
in short, reconstructed from a single unit of its com- 
ponent elements.'* The lelics of the PalBeolIierin 
are found mingled with those of many other extinct 
forms in a stratum of fresh-water lormalion, as is 
evidenced by the shells it contains : it is the first 
of the great fresh-water formations of the Eocene 
period of Lycll, adeposit in which nearly fifty extinct 
species were discovered by Cuvier. We cannot 
doubt but that, like the tapir and rhinoceros of the 
present day, the Palsotheria frequented the borders 
of lakes and large rivers, feeding upon the leaves 
and twigs of brushwood : there they lived and died ; 
their dead carcasses drifted to the bottom of the lake, 
swept off from the shore in seasons of flood, when 
the swollen rivers cleared the adjacent lowlands of 
hosts of dead, and perhaps also ot the living, hurry- 
ing them to destruction, and depositing their relics, 
to be in other ages brought to light, the “ rchquia 
vetustioris »vi.” 

Another fossil genus allied to the tapirs is termed 
by Cuvier Lophiodon : not less than fifteen species 
are determined ; and they are found in the same 
fresh-water formation as the Palmotheria. The 
dentition of the Lophiodon differs from that of the 
last-named animals, the lower jaw having only six 
molars. The teeth in character approach those of 
the rhinoceros. Fig. 411 represents a lower back 
molar of the gigantic Lophiodon of Argenton ; Fig. 
412, an upper back molar ; Fig. 413, a canine tooth ; 
Fig. 414, two incisor teeth i all of the same species. 
With many essential parts of the osU^ology of these 
extinct animals naturalists are as yet unacquainted ; 
the bones of the nose, for example, and those of 
the feet, are not recovered. The remains of the 
Lophiodons found at Issel, Argenton, Uucksweiler, 
Montpellier, Montabusard, &c., occur in beds of 
iVesh-water formation, but below those lupei^cial 
strata containing the bones of the Mammoth and 
Mastodon. They are associated with the relics of 
forms of terrestrial animals of which we hf-ve no 
living prototypes, and with those of orwodiles and 
fresh-water tortoisea The antiquity of these beds 
mav be inferred from the fact that in most places 
they are covered by strata of decidedly mai me 
formation, lo that the Lophiodon existed and passed 
away not only before the races had commenced 
whoee rmnaiBe are found (and found 
alluvial itraka of the earth, but before the extinction 
gf itUl of ier emoeit they belong in fact to strata of 


by they rushed, their muzzles almost swee^ng the 
ground, and their rough bristles on the back ihuid.- 
ing erect : they might have numbered fifly. They 
came and passed like a whirlwind; and before I 
recovered from my asfoni&hnjenf, J beard them 
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thow of the ordinary Ruminants, and may indeed 
t>e termed cloven; but the distinction is evident 
when we come to examine the bones. In the hog 

s^‘TzJzrb:;!'''z'\'r''r.:‘ lF‘r.f i'-, » s"pps: 

outer toe on each side isshorfer than thp ! I 1 sp«oies delight to wallow in the mire 

still it IS as perfect in I 

similarity of tl rket nf Ih. , 1 Ti’'* swimming with f^ieat vigour, 

cluven-fuoted ruminant, and thof ** captivity the whitedipped peccary has ap- 

did not cbcapo Buffon thouirh*«t "’“I'"”* us to be more reserved and .nvage tlian 

...P. .. » .oouf,h at the same time I the collared species, and more ready to le'vt.fy 

by the clashing of Its teotli its feelings of di/- 
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in the scale of the Mammalia. In the neccanea 

bOTe7of di T'‘‘ ‘hat the m^etacarpal 

tl?.?on«^ ‘he fore-liml). and 

e consolidate into a sort of canon-bone, as in 

1 ‘he -a«ne time the 

stomach i. divided into several dwlinct sacouli— an 

Ituminants^'* approximation to the 

The general external characters of the hog tribe 
need not be recapitulated here; all are familiar 
vyiin them, as displayed by the ordinary tenant of 
the sty. *' 

415 , — Tub Collabeo Pkccarv 

^Ikcotyles torquatus). The Peccaries are the only 
indigenous representatives of the porcine group in 
America; the hog, which is now common there, 
being of recent introduction, though it wander* in 
wild herds. 

The peccary closely resembles the hog in form 
and in the quality of the brintly hair which covers 
the body. It differs, however, from the hog in den- 
tition, ilie incisors of the upper jaw being four in- 
stead of six, and the molars above and below on 
each side six ; while the tusks, which are of mode- 
rate size compared with those of the hog, instead ol 
taking a curve outwards, meet like ordinary canines ; 
they arc, however, sharp and effective weapon*. 
Fig. 423 represent* a lateral view of the teeth oi 
both jaws ; Fig. 424 those of \he upper jaw in two 
views, and Fig. 425 those of the under. The limbs 
are more slender in proportion than in the hog, and 
there are only three toes on the hinder feet, the 
small outer toe being wanting. The tail is a mere 
tubercle : beneath tne skin on the top of the loins 
is a large glandular apparatus, which pours out a 
secretion of disgusting odour. In their voice, their 
habits of rooting in the earth, the mode in which 
wIrmi angry they erect the bristles of the mane, and 
clash their teeth, they resemble their porcine reli^ 
live of the Old World. 

The collared peccary is a native of the dense 
forests througliout the greater part of South Ame- 
rica, and is usually met with in pairs or small fami- 
lies : they take up their abode in hollow trees and 
iioles of the earth, where they seek a refuge from the 
pursuit of their enemies, of which, man excepted, 
the jaguar is the most destructive. Plantations of 
maize, sugar-canes, and potatoes often suffer from 
their incursions. It is only when hard pressed that 
tile peccary defends itself: indeed it displays nothing 
of the sullen courage of the wild boar, but retreats 
on the appearance of danger, and precipitately seeks 
its hiding-place. 

Aznra states that the Ouarinis term this species 
Tayt6tou, and the white dipped species Tagnicati. 
It IS, he adds, domesticated with more facility than 
the wild hog, and becomes troublesome from its fami- 
liarity. It is said, and I believe it, that their flesh 
is good, but not so fat as that of the hog; when 
killed, however, the alandular oriftcc between the 
haunches must be removed, since, if this be not 
done, tlie flesh acquires a bad odour and taste. 
Nevertheless the Indians eat it without this pre- 
caution." The inferiority of the flesh of the pec- 
cary to that of the hog, and its dorsal gland will 
combine to exclude it from the European farmyard, 
The Collared peccary is about three feet in length, 
and is distinguished by a stripe of white or yellowisli 
white passing from the withers down each shoulder 
and meeting on the throat. Its general colour is 
grizzled blackish grey ; the bristles being ringed 
grey, straw-colour, and black. , ^ v . 

The white-lipped peccary (Dtcotyles labiaim) is 
larger than the collared species and more robust ; it 
associates in vast troops din'c led by an old male , 
when attacked they sarrouu.' llit man, dog, or ja- 
guar, and if there be no means of escape, their 
enemy is soon tom to pieces. M. Schomburglc had 
a narrow escape from an infuriated herd, the^ leader 
of which be uot in the act of nubing at him: ae 


pleasure. 

416, 417. — Tiik Baiuhousba 

(Ses Babirwsa, Linn. ; JBabirwtsa alfurus, 1'. (^uv.). 
The term BabirouMsa means literally liog-ilccr, and 
there is some reason to think that the ancients were 
not altogether unacquainted with the animal, l^liny 
notices a wild boar with horns on the forehead, 
found in India ; and CoMmes, a writer in the sixth 
century, uses the term hog-deer as the 

designation of an Indian animal: however this 
may be, it is only recently that naturalists have be- 
come well acquainted with it and its liahits, tliough 
its skulls have been brought over to Europe 
in abundance by vessels trading among the Mo- 
luccas. 

The Babiroussa difters somewhat in dentition 
from tlie hog, the incisors being four above, instead 
of SIX, and the molars flve on each side in either 
jaw. The upper canine* oi tusks of the male emerge 
directly upward from their apparently distorted 
sockets, and sweep with a bold arch backward*, 
attaining to a very great length. The skm is thick, 
coarse, granular, of a blacluab tint, and sparingly 
beset with very short bristly hairs. The tusks of 
the lower jaw are lung, strong, and sharp, emerging 
like those of the boar. The tusks of the upper jaw do 
not pass out between the lips, but cut their way 
through the skin, neai'ly halfway between the end 
of the snout and the eyes. The tusks of the lower 
jaw are formidable weapons. The male when adult 
equals the largest hog; the female is of much 
inferior size, and destitute of the curled upper tusks, 
or has them only rudimentary. 

The Babiroussa is iouiid in the marshy forests in 
the interior of Bourou, and other of the Molucca 
islands, as Amboyna, and also Java, where it as* 
sociates in troops. Its habits resemble those of 
the wild hog, and it is restless and ferocious. Ao* 
cording to lesson it feeds chiefly upon maize, mving 
preference to that grain beyond other articles of 
dfet. It is partial to the water, and swims with the 
greatest ease, often crossing the straits between 
adjacent islands without any cllfBculty. Some time 
since a pair of these animals were living and pro- 
duced young in the menagerie of Paris. They were 
fond of nestling under the straw, and when the male 
retired to rest the female would cover him over 
with litter, and then creep umlcr the straw to him, 
so that both were concealed. The following are 
notes which we made from a young male babiroussa 
living in the gardens of the Zool. Soc.:-^Tliis 
animal is hog-like in its figure, and much resembles 
a small pig of the Chinese breed. It is roundly 
formed like a young well-bred hog, and the skin 
lies close, giving a compactness to its appearance. 
The head is small, and high between the ears ; 
tl>c snout is elongated ; the ears are very small, erect, 
and pointed ; the eyes in their form and expression 
resemble those of a stag ; the iris is brown ; the 
skin, which is thinly clothed with short black bristly 
hairs, is everywhere dotted with small granulations, 
which spread and become rougher, coarser, and 
more decided about the limbs and feet, and espe- 
cially on the anterior part of the head and sidea 
of the face and uiidcr-jaw. Closely as tlic skin lies, 
it becomes thrown into a series of regular and prettily 
arranged wrinkles or furrows with the different move-* 
ments of the body, and varying in direction accord- 
ingly. As the animal turns to one side, these fur- 
rows are transverse ; in other attitudes they become 
more or less oblique ; but none are to be seen when 
the animal stands still or lies quietly on its straw. 
The tail is rather long, slender, and tapering ; the 
limbs are well proportioned, and do not appear 
to be longer, in relation to the size of the body, 
than in the hog ; the tusks of the upper Jaw (in the 
present individual) are at present small, but curved 

Oin’k. 

In its state of captivity this young babiroussa 
seems as contented as a pig in its sty, and it is not 
only quiet, but disposed to familiarity, raising itself 
up on its hind-legs, and putting its snout to the bars 
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of the enokMure, evidently loliciting food. It tumi 
the straw over and over with its snout, and champs 
in eatingi but utters^ as far as we could learn, no 
gmnt, as does the hoir« nor has it the unpleasant 
smell of the latter. That the babiroussa might be 
reclaimed, notwithstanding I^esbon's account of its 
savage disposition in captivity, and added to our 
domestic animals, is very evident. Its flesh is re- 
ported to be held in high rstmiation. Fig. 418 
represents the head of the male buhiioussa («) and 
of the female (ft) by way of contrast. Fig. 41J) is an 
adrniiable delineation of the skull of the adult 
male, in which the form of the tuhks, their relative 
proportions and direction are faithfully given. Fig. 
420, a la.eral view of the dentition of upper and 
lower jaw. Fig. 421, dentition ot upper jaw in two 
views ; Fig. 422, those of the lower jaw, 

426, 43L— Thr Wild Hog 

(Su$ Aper, Uriss. ; Sus Sfrofn, Linn.). The wild hog 
is, as all naturalists admit, the origin of our domes- 
tic race, but at what peiiod it was reclaimed is very 
uncertain. The circumstances indeed connected 
with the domestication of every animal subject to 
the bondage of man are enveloped in obscurity. The 
domestication, however, of the wild hog would not 
involve much clifliculty. Young individuals taken 
in their native lorest soon become reconciled to 
captivity, and display the same contentment and 
familiarity which are so conspicuous in the oidinary 
tame beast. It is this disposition, a characteristic 
of the Pachydermata, which renders the eleplmnt, 
the rhinoceios, the tapir, and others, so easily suh- 
Jiigaled ; but, on the other hand, the readiness with 
which they submit to the restraints of captivity is 
counterbalanced by an ^uat readiness to assume a 
life of independence. iTie hog when left to itself 
rdsumes iU original habits, as is the case in Ame- 
rica, where wild herds roam the forest ; and, as w e 
have seen, the elephant often escapes its trammels 
and joins its wild brethren, immediately submitting, 
if retaken, to the voice of authority which it had 
previously learned to obey. The horse in a wild 
state scours the plains of Tartary and South Ame- 
rica; it requires but a struggle to break in the most 
amiitad, It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
taa animals of whose services man stands most in 
need are, each in their way, those wh<^ nature 
most readily induces them to submit to nis domi- 
nion, nay, even court his (Hendship. Some we 
can tame, and only tame ; others we can educate. 

The wild hog was once common in our island, 
and it is almost surprising, considering the passion 
for ttie chase which seems to be part and parcel of 
our English temperament, that this animal is not 
ve-establtshed in some of its old haunts, the parks 
and forests of nobility, In India, indeed, the chase 
ctf the wild boar is one of the field-sports to which 
our countrymen are enthusiastically devoted ; nor 
is there any reiMn why it might not be revived in 
England* 

Ihe wild hog is still common in the forests of 
Germany, France, and other portions of Europe, 
and extends also through Asia and Africa ; if in- 
deed the species is positively identical— a point 
which there is some reason to question. At all 
events slight differences are observable between 
the Indian wild boar and the present breed of the 
German forests; and Sonnini expresses a doubt 
as to the identity of the Egyptian and European 
wild race. 

In no essential point does the wild race of Europe 
differ from our domestic breeds ; the snout however 
is more elongated, and, as might be expected, the 
contour of the frame is more gaunt and bony. The 
ears are short and erect, the tusks large, and the 
bristles long and coarse ; the general colour is 
rusty-black or blackish brown, more or less kindled 
in patches. After the age of three years, the wild 
boar leads a solitary life' in the forest, fearless of 
every foe and confident in his weapons, which, 
added to his great strength, render him a formidable 
antagonist. It is not, however, until the age of five 
or SIX years that he attains to his foil dimensions, 
and the duration of his life is from twenty-five to 
thirty years. The females with their young associ- 
ate in herds for the sake of mutual protection : on 
the approach of an enemy the young are placed in 
the centre, the old ones forming a circle round 
them; and should he be hazardous enough. ia ven- 
ture on the attac'k, he meets with a rough reception. 
Ills thus that the young are preserved from wolves, 
the chief foes to be dreaded ny them ; to which in 
tome districts they often foil a prey, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of their parent It is only in 
dmence Of their young that the females are fonous, 
but the old males are not to be approached witKput 
oaution, and often rush out upon those who venture 
near the pecincts of their lair. At certain seasons, 
indeed, me wild boar is very savgge, and should he 
meet a rival, the most sanguiuary combat ensues. 

In the month of December or Januaiy, each male 
ittadias htniielf to the society of a chosen femalei 


whom he aecompames In the deepest glens of the 
forest for about thirty days. When about to pro- 
duce her young, the fomale seeks some undisturbed 
retreat remote from the haunts of tiie male, who it 
appears exhibits a propensity to devour her pro- 
geny it' he discover the litter. To her young the 
female is a most attentive mother; she suckles 
them for three or four months, and they remain 
with her for a long time ; an aged female is some- 
times seen followed by several families, among 
which are some of the age of two or three years. 
These young rovers the French hunters call bfttes 
de compagnie. The wild boar seldom stirs fiom 
his lair during the day, and may therefore be 
regarded as in some degree nocturnal ; on the ap- 
proach of twilight, he rouses from his indolent 
slumbers, and sets out in quest of food, which con- 
sists of acorns, boech-mast, grain, different vege- 
tables, and roots ; in search of the latter, he ploughs 
up the ground with his snout : corn-fields in the 
vicinity of forests where wild hogs exist often suffer 
extensively from their nightly incursions. The 
wild boar, though not truly carnivorous, does not 
refuse animal matters which chance may throw in 
his way : he does not however ordinarily attack and 
kill others for the sake of their fiesn, but only 
devours what he may meet with in his rambles. In 
the morning the wild boar returns to his lair in the 
thickest and most gloomy part of the forest, under 
a rook, in a cave, or under the canopy of gnarled 
and intertwined branches. When roused by the 
hunter and his dogs, the old boar retreats sullenly 
and slowly, gnashing his teeth, foaming with anger, 
and often stopping to receive his pumiers, on whom 
he often rushes with sudden impetuosity, striking 
with his tusks, goiing dogs and men, and scattering 
terror around. When the boar turns upon a pack, 
the foremost dogs are sure to suffer, and seveial 
will fall by as many strokes. An instance is on 
reeoid in which a noar turned suddenly upon a 
pack of fifty dogs which pursued him, and instantly 
despatched six or seven of them, wounding all the 
rest with the exception often. The young boar is 
h reaolute than the old animal, and will run to 
> i jnsiderable distance before he is brought to bay ; 
nor is the assault attended with any great degree 
of danger. In all agea, the ehaie of the boar has 
been a fovourite diversion; the classic writings 
abound with allusions to it and to the risk incurred. 
Ovid (Fab. iv., lib. viii.) gives a spirited account 
of the chase, in which the fury and strength of the 
enraged beast are admirably depicted. It would 
seem that the ancients endeavoured to enclose the 
boar by nets so as to prevent his escaping into the 
recesses of the forest : the combat was close, and 
therefore dangerous; driven firom his lair by the 
dogs, and hemmed in, the infuriated animal turned 
savagely upon his assailants, and died, after killing 
and wounding dogs and men, transfixed by spears 
and javelins. Our forefathers in the Middle Ages 
deemed the wild boar one of the noble ** beastes of 
venery,” and kept a powerful breed of hounds for 
the chase : the weapons used by the huntsmen were 
spears, and a sort of short sword, or couteau de 
cnasse; the spears were used when the boar was 
brought to bay, and the attack gave abundant 
oppoitunit'es to the hunters of showing their skill 
and courage. The loud blast of the horn, mingled 
with the shouts of men and the baying of the 
hounds, proclaimed the vigorous home-thrust that 
struck the savage lifeless to the ground. Figs. 427, 
428, and ^8* are illustrative of the boar-hunt as 
conducted in Europe in the Middle Ages. Fig* 432 
illustrates boar-hunting as practised in India at the 
preNont day. The hunters are always mounted on 
horseback, and, instead of meeting the animal with 
spears, attack him with javelins, which are launched 
at him as he flies, or as he rushes to the charge, 
which is often so determined that the horses cannot 
be brought to stand the shock, or, if they do, are 
thrown down and gored ; serious accidents some- 
times occur. Mr. Johnson relates an instance in 
which a large and resolute boar, after being driven 
by the hunters into a plain, stood at bay and chal- 
lenged the whole party : he charged every horse 
that advanced within fifty yards of him, with great 
ferocity, causing them 1o rear and plunge, and 
throw off their riders, whose lives were in jeopardy : 
though many of the horses were accustomed to the 
sport', none would stand his chargee, or bring the 
nder within javelin distance, and at Jest he fldrly 
drove the party iVom the field ; and thin, gneehing 
his tusks and foaming, he made hii w^r to the 
jungle, where it ifm useless to attei^it to follow 
mm* 

In our own ecmntry the boar, reserved for the 
sport of the priemged dieses, wee protected, by 
severe laws. Ify one of the edicts ox William the 
Conqueror (a..d. 1067), it was oedained that any 
who were found guilty of killing % stsg^ eoelMiirii^ or 
wild boar were to have their eyes pntoiit: some- 
times, indeed, foe penalty appears to have been a 
peinfiU death. » 




At whit 

extinet in oar ^Mand oiillt hi mgltliiilj 
mined ; it is ivide^ fo^jT^puli 

increased, and foe vast tfoods whidtt spread 
many parts of the country were out down and 
land cleared, tlmt the raiqgfe of the boar would ^ 
come more and more limited, and its numh||i;|^' 
decreased, till at length its extirpation would ho 
complete. We look in vain for the forest whieh, 
in the 12th century, covered the country to 
north of London, and of which Fitzstephen, in fog 
reign of Henry II., writes, observing that ‘'on foe 
north are corn-fields and delightful meadows, in- 
termixed with pleasant streams, on which standi 
many a mill, whose clack is so grateful to the ear; 
beyond them an immense forest extends iUeli^ 
beautified with woods and groves, and foil of the 
lairs and coverts of beast and game, stags, bucks, 
boars, and wild bulls.” Banished, however, as the 
wild boar is from among our native Mammalia, 

** its name is immortalized,” as Mr. Bell observes, 

** by having given origin to the appellation of many 
places in different parts of the country, and by its 
introduction into the armorial bearings ot many dis- 
tinguished families of every division of the king- 
dom.” 

The skull of the hog (Fig. 429), which affords an 
index of the habits of the animal, is of a conical 
or wedge-like form; the base or occipital portion 
forms a right angle with the oblique upper surface, 
and a*bo]d transverse ridge is formed by the union 
of the occipital and parietal bones. The nasal 
bones are prolonged nearly to the end of the snout, 
which, in the living animal, terminated in a move- 
able cartilaginous disc, pierced by the nostrils. 
The lower jaw is of great strength. The dentition 

(Fig. 430) is as follows Incisors, ^ ; canines, ~ — - * 

7—7 

molars, The canines of the upper jaw 

are prismatic, and curve downwards, having their 
anterior surface worn by the action of the hu^ 
canines of the lower jaw, which are sharp, sweep 
out fiom the sides of the mouth, and often attain to 
the length of eight or ten inches, and sometimes 
even more. These canines or tusks are terrible 
weapons: rushing on his antagonist, the boar 
strikes obliquely upwards, right aiid left, with pro- 
digious violence ; a mode of action the best calcu- 
lated for bringing these weapons into effective play, 
and in which the muscular powers of the neck and 
shoulders are the most advantageously and naturally 
exerted. 

433, 434, d, e.— T hb Domestic Hog 

is too well known to need any description ; ancl its 
utility too well appreciated to leqiure comment. 

It is not, however, valued alike in all countries, 
and in some is regarded with abhorrence, in India 
both Brahmin and Mussulman reject its flesh as 
food, yet in many districts of that country semi- 
domesticated hogs wander about the villages, feed- 
in on the refuse which they pick up in the streets, 

C< one] Sykes states that in Dukhun ” every vil- 
la. i abounds with hogs, but any property in them 
is equally abjured by individuals and the commu- 
nity.’* Detestation of the hog was a feeling enter- 
tained by certain nations in remote antiquity. It 
was dossed by the Jews among the vilest animals, 
and in Egypt the swineherd was numbered among 
the profane, and forbidden to enter the temples of 
their gods ; even the lowest dregs of the people 
refused to bestow their daughter on him in mar- 
riage. The Egyptians sacrificed the hog to Bac- 
chus, and to the moon when full. In the evening 
of the festival of Bacchus,” says Herodotus, ** though 
every one be obliged to kill a hog before the door 
of hiB house, yet he immediately restores the car- 
cass to the swineherd that sold him.” The ancient 
Scythians, according to the same authority, mode 
no use of swine, nor suffered any to be kept in the 
country. The Abyssinians and the Coifota of 
Bgypt» ee well as the Mohammedans, reject the 
flesh of the hog. Among the ancient Greeks and 
Homans, though the office of swineherd appears lo 
have been held in contempt, the flesh of the hog 
wae in high estimation, and a suckii^ pig was ee 
fovourite a dish as amongst ourselves in the present 
day. The Chinese have derived no prejucficee 
against the hog from the Mohammedan nations of 
the East : on the oontrary; they rear these animali 
in great numbers for the sake of their flesh ; aid 
even the numerous population who tenant the fleei* 
ing town of rafts or oargee contrive to ke^ and 
rear then. 

One of the nieet slngolar ciroumstanoee,*’ ewe 
Mr. Wilson, in tbeAmeetk fakfoiy of this ishiiaL 
is the immense esrient ed He diimbutio% mm ^ 
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m im a m lm tKilnifl¥«a. Val; tlie Mttet had no 
IttiowlodM ot tha wHd boar or any othar animal of 
tha hog Kind Ifeom arMoh the domeitic breed might 
ho mppoeed to be dmiaed.” 0 Quarterly Journal 
of Agrioulture/) 

Among our Mscon forefktheri the hog wai of 
•freat imimrtance : iti flesh was a staple article of 
iioiiBumption kimveiy household, and a great por- 
tion of the •eniitth or the tanners and landed pro- 
l^tftetors tOiiiiifled of drores of swine, which were 
^iitoaded hy ewitmhetds, thralls, or bondslaves, and 
wtflfl dh wwre driren iato the woods of oak and beech, 
dm O rt ic 4o deed on^oms and mast, and all the 
*«iiltye goarded ihmi the attacks of the wolf. The 
>‘itomemc hegof that period appears to have closely 
^leaembled, in fom and colour, the wild species, and 
old umniproved breed, now lieldom seen, may 


dm .regarded as Hs modem representative* (Fig. 

There are now in our. island several breeds 
of this useful animal, of acknowledged excellence, 
the result of judicious crossings. The test of ex- 


the result of judicious crossings. The test of ex- 
cellence is produotibility, a readiness to become fat, 
small bone, and the Quality of the whole animal 
when converted into bacon: size is of minor im- 
portance. The introduction of the small Chinese 
breed is one great source of improvement* The 
Chinese hog is short in the head, with sharp neat 
ears, low on the limbs, and high in the chine. It is 
veiy prolific, and fattens readily, (Fig. 434, g.) 
The prevailing colours are black or half black and 
half white. This breed, or one closely allied to it, 
extends from China throughout various groups of 
islands in the Pacific. 

The breed nearest to the Chinese in this country 
is the Suffolk (Fig* 434,/): these are generally 
white ; they are compactly made, and deep in the 
chest. 

Another source of improvement is the Neapolitan 
hog: this is a plump animal of a black colour, 
without any hair, and with a singular predisposition 
to become fat : it is however of a tender constitu- 
tion. The pure black breed of Essex, which has 
very little hair, is closely allied to it, and when 
crossed with the Neapolitan produces a most valu- 
able stock: a cross between the Neapolitan and 
Berkshire breed is also in high esteem. A breed 
between the Berkshire, Chinese, and Neapolitan 
may, by careful selection, produce every quality 
which can be desired: great fecundity, an early 
acquisibon of fat, and moderate size, with admirable 
form and proportions. Our group of hogs (Fig. 434) 
represents — a, the wild boar ; the old unimproved 
breed ; c, the black or wire-haired breed ; rf, e, boar 
and sow of the improved breed ; /, the pure Suffolk 
breed ; g, the Chinese breed, 

The domestic hog is by no means destitute of 
intelligence, and little deserves the character of a 
stupid filthy brute, as some are pleased to call it* 
As regards filthiness, everything will depend on its 
keeper: it is true that, like the elephant and hippo- 
potamus, it delights to wallow in the mire ; but no 
animal more luxuriates in clean straw, and when it 
is styed up in ilith justice is not done to it. The 
hog is a huge feeder,” but so are the horse and ox, 
and a fat hog is a more comely-looking beast than 
one that is lean and ill-fed. With respect to intelli- 

S ence, we rank it far before the ox and horse, 
lough it is lets docile. In Minorca it is used to 
draw the plough, and works well ; and Pennant says 
that in the district of Murray, between the Spey and 
Elgin, it was formerly employed for the same pur- 
|ios6, and that a credible eye-witness informed nim 
*«that he had seen in his parish there, a cow, a sow, 
and two young horses yoxed together and drawing 
a plough in light sandy soil, and that the sow was 
the best drawer of the four.” The senses of taste, 
smell, and hearing are possessed in great perfec- 
tion by the hog: it is a saying among a certain 
class of persons that pigs can smell the wind ; they 
are certainly aware of the approach of a storm, and 
we have seen them agitated during its continuance, 
screaming, and running about with straw in their 
mouths, or carrying it to their sty as if to add to 
their shelter. In Italy advantage is said to be 
taken of the sense of smell with which this animal 
b endowed in searching for truffles; and in our own 
oountry the ikmous sow Slut was broke in to the 
.gun,imd stood to her game as stanch as the best 
jNllfiter. 

Tte genus Sut as at present constituted conteiiiSi 
%Wiides the oommon Wild hog and its doniMtio re- 
VmiVm, tvrs otbe)* .peoies known to naturalists t of 
UnMl tmo is^e PMuati hsg, or BAne of ths natives 
of NtiV Guinea (Bus Papuensi.}, ftirure.! and de- 
to the ‘Zoolocie de la CoqulUe,' by MM. 
t*SHOip«nd Qnmot. M Maserluble for ha small 
t'.lik%«4iad ha JiiaM%iA«iHie«hle proportimiB, and 
Ite-dlfottiMfo Is common In tjW j 

•AradfiM it is esteemed by llw . 

they eontrivs to ’ 


t*smoip«ml Qmmot. 
t'MN.'tfoad its 

ef jHi 


catch theee animals when young, and rear them in 
a state of domestication. 

The other animal is the Woodswine of South and 
Eastern Africa, and of Madagascar, the Bosch-Vark 
of the Dutch colonists of the Ca{b (Sue larvatus, 
Cuv.). This savage and formidable animal resem- 
bles the wild boar of Europe, but ita head is larger 
in proportion, its snout broader, and an elevated 
callous protuberance is seated on the cheeks be- 
tween the tusks and eyes, giving a revolting aspect 
to the physiognomy. Prompt and vioioos, the 
Bosch Vark is much to be dreaded in combat, its : 
strengtn and the size of its tusks rendering it a 
match for almost any foe. It dwells in excavations 
in the ground, where it is dangerous to attack it, as 
it rushes out suddenly from its retreat and deals 
rapid destruction among its assailants. Dr. Smith 
observes that this species is subject to great variety 
of colouring, scarceV specimens being pre- 

cisely alike : some are of a brownish black variegated 
with white, and others are of an almost uniform light 
reddish brown or rufous without white markings; 
and it is scarcely possible to say which is the most 
prevailing style of colouring* The bristles are long, 

E articularly upon the upper parts of the neck and 
ack; the canines are of huge size and strength; 
the ears are short, and thinly covered both without 
and w'ithin with coarse black hair, which is longest 
at their tips. The tail is thinly covered with black 
bristles. Average length of body, between four and 
five feet; of the tail, one foot. 

The discovery of the bones of an extinct hog of 
huge size in the cavern of Bundwick in Westphalia 
is due to M. Goldfuss. Bones of three distinct 
species occur in the Epplesheim sand (Miocene 
division of tertiary deposits. Lye 11), and fossil relics 
of a species have been found in Hutton Cave, in 
Mendijt, and in other places. 

Several species of an extinct genus (Chseropo- 
tamus) closely allied to the hog have been disco- 
vered in the gypsum of Montmartre, in certain 
strata in Switzerland, and in the Eocene formation 
of the Isle of Wight, &c. ^ I 

Genus PhacochcBrus.— The animals contained in 
this genus resemble the hog in manners, form, 
and aspect, so that, were it not for the peculiarity j 
of their dentition, they would necessarily be included 
in the genus Sus. Their dentition, however, is so ! 
diiierent from that of the hog as to justify their se- 
paration. Instead of^ presenting the ordinary struc- 
ture, the grinders have a great analogy with those 
of the elephant: they are composed of vertical 
cylinders of enamel, enclosing an osseous deposit, 
and are cemented together by cortical substance, 
or crusta petrosa. Il is long before the root of these 
teeth is perfected, and they advance in rotation 
from behind forwards, pushing before them the 
first molars, which in ola individuals are found to 
be either greatly reduced or to have entirely dis- 
appeared. It is not till alter ceasing to push for-, 
ward that the roots become consolidated. With 
regard to number they appear to vary. In the skull 
of the Abyssinian Phaeocnccre (Ph. iEliani, Hupp.), 
which we have careiblly examined, the molars 
were found to be four on each tide above and three 
below. From the first molar above, which was 
very small, to the third, the increase in size was 
gradual, but the fourth molar was long and nar- 
rowed gradually as it proceeded backwards. Had 
the animal lived much longer, it is probable that 
the first molar would have disappeared : the denti- 
tion would then have been as represented in Fig, 
433. The incisors were two above and six below. 
The tusks were enormous. It would seem that the 
presence of incisors is variable ; for in the South 
African species they either do not exist or are un- 
developed. Cuvier states that vestiges of them are 
sometimes found under the gum ; but in specimens 
from Cape Verde the incisors are generally com- 
plete. 

Fig, 436 is one side of the upper jaw of the South 
African Phacochnere ; Fig. 437, one side of the lower 
jaw of the Cape Verde hpeoies ; Fig. 438, a lateral 
view of the last molar tooth, which may he compared 
with the molar of the elephant. 

Tiie head of these animals is enormously large 
and heavy ; the eyes are small and set high on the 
forehead, which is depressed between them; under 
each eye is a large coarse fleshy lobe ; and a warty 
excrescence appears on each side of Ihe muzzle, be- 
tween the eye and the tusks. The muzzle is very 
broad, and the ears are erect. 

43fi.— Tkx South Aveican Phacochcekb 

(PhacochcBrus JEthiopicut, F. Cuvier), or Vlacke 
vark of the Cape colonists. The phacochosre found 
in Guinea, at Cape Verde, and alon^ the Senegal, 
is regarded as distinct from the present species by 
F. (^Tier, in ooasenuence of the possession of 
famtett ; and iatepn by him Ph. Africauus. The 
of the 8mh Afirioan phacochosre, or Vlacke 
not tfmiflr to be precisely determined ; 
it existea the limits of the Cape 


oolony, and still lingers on the firontier districts, 
but is much more oommon in the remoter latitudes. 
In the frontier districts these animals seldom venture 
to seek their food during the day ; but in the coun- 
tries inhabited by natives who are destitute of the 
efficient arms of the colonists they are at all times 
to be met, though their Ikvourite leeding-times are 
early in the morning, late in the evening, and even 
during the night, if it be moonlight. When distui bed 
in its retreats, and especially when hunted, the 
Vlacke Vark is a very dangerous animal ; for though 
it will not turn out of its way to give chntie, yet if 
brought to bay, or forced to extremity, it attacks 
with fiiriouB impetuosity, and strikes with its tusks, 
which are dreadfiil weapons ; it has been known to 
cut with one stroke completely through the fleshy 
part of a man’s thigh. We learn that though this 
animal is used as fbem by the colonists, the llot ten- 
tots, and Bechiianas, it is rejected by the Coast 
Caffres, who are much more particular as to what 
they eat than any other natives of South Africa, 
and consider as an inferior class the persons who 
consume as food the articles which tney hold as 
prohibited. The top of the head, the upper part of 
the neck, and the anterior part of the back are 
covered with very long and rigid bristles of a black- 
brown colour, those on the top of the head diverging 
like the rays of a circle. On the other parts the 
hair is shorter and of a dull brown, slightly inclined 
to white on the belly and flanks. The tail, except 
along the top, where it is furnished with a number 
of blackish brown bristles, is nearly imked. Length 
of head and body, about five feet ; of the tail, about 
eleven inches. 

430, 440.^Ths Abyssinian Pkaoocrobrb 

(PA. JRlimu RUppell). This species was found by 
Ruppell first in Kordofan, but aflerwards in greater 
abundance on the eastern slope of Abyssinia. It 
haunts low bushes and forests ; and has a habit of 
creeping on its bent fore-limbs in quest of food. In 
this attitude, it uses its tusks in digfnng up or tear- 
ing out of the ground the roots of j^ants, which 
constitute part of its diet. When thus engaged it 
pushes its body forwards ^ means of its hinctlegs^ 
in order to move along. This habit of kneeling to 
feed has been observed in the species from Oape 
Verde. We have occasionally noticed it in tha 
common hog. 

441, 442.— -Thb Anoplothbriur. 

Our figures give Cuvier’s restoration of the out- 
lines of two species of the extinct group of Pachy- 
dermata termed Anoplotherium, the fossil relies of 
which, mixed vrith those of the Palsotherium, 
occur in the gypsum-quarries near Paris, and also, 
though more rarely, in the neighbourhood of 
Orleans and Genoa. These Anoplotheria are 
remarkable for the characters of their dentHloii; 
the teeth consist in each Jaw of six incisors, two 
canines, and fourteen molars, reckoning both sides 
together; and these are arranged in a continued 
and uninterrupted series; without any vacancy 
between the incisors and the canines, or between 
the canines and the molars. The canines resemble 
the incisors in form, and might be mistaken for 
them ; the four posterior molars are like those of 
the rhinoceros. The feet are cloven as in the deer, 
being divided into two toes, sheathed with a hoof 
at the extremity ; in the deer and other Ruminants 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones are blended 
into a single canon-bone, but in the Anoplotherium 
they are separate as in the hog. Allied to the 
Paohydermata in some pointy and in others to the 
Huminantia, the Anoplotheria appear to have occu- 
pied an intermediate station oetween these two 
great orders : their heads, judging from the skull, 
partook of the form of that of the norse and of the 
camel ; the snout was not elongated into a pro- 
boscis as in the tapir or the elephant. The Anoplo- 
theria are divided into, three subgenera, on various 
minor details of structure. The restricted division 
Anoplotherium Proper comprehends two species, 
viz.. A* commune (Fig. 441), about the size of the 
ass, and the A. secundarium, about the size of the 
hog. These animals were low on the lim^ and 
probably resembled the tapirs in their habits, but 
were furnished with a long tail compressed horiioii- 
tally at the base, and rendering them more eseen- 
tially aquatic : they resorted to lakes and marshes 
in search of aquatic plants, and, is the flattened 
form of the tail indicates, must have swum and dived 
with greater ease than either the hippopotamus or 
tapir. 

The suhgenus Ziphodon oont^s but a single 
species (A. graoile: Fig. 442), a light, slenoer, 
graceful creature, with much of the contour of the 
, gazelle : it was probably fleet and active, and was 
(uniined to the ary land, where It fed like the deer. 
I’hc tail was short, and in this respect and in iu 
general figure, aa the ekeietons prove, it must have 
exhibited a eoumie^ contrast to the low-buili, 
heavy AnMhdhinttn^ eonmume* The third sub- 
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(enuf« Dichobunet, contain! three fpeoiei, D. lepo- 
nnumi murinum, and obliquum : thefimt about the 
•txe of a hare ; the other two, of a guinea-pig. They 
appear to have had much of the form, and probably 
of the habits, of the little musk-deer, or chevro- 
tains* 

Genus Eqiuis.— This genus, which contains the 
Horse and its immediate relatives, presents us with 
a Solidungiilous group of Pachyderms, of which the 
utility of some to man scarcely requires to be 
pointed out. These animals have but a single toe 
on each foot. The fore-arm (see skeleton, Fig. 444’*) 
consists of a single bone, made up, it is true, of an 
ulna and radius, but the ulna is only to be traced in 
the olecranon process showing itself as a tixed 
appendage to the radius at the elbow-joint. The 
earpUB consists of seven bones, and to these suc- 
ceeds a long metacarpal bone, in one solid piece, 
called the canon-bone : to this succeed three 
phalangal bones, forming one digit; the first is 
tanned the pastern, the second the coronet or 
crown-bone, the last the coffin-bone, which is in- 
closed in a hoof of thick, firm horn. On this the 
horse treads with an elastic step resulting from the 
oblique position oi the bones of the leg and foot, 
but especially Irom the yielding of the pattern, its 
elasticity being provided for by a ligament which 
passes down the canon-bone and along the pastern 
to the colfin-bonc. The expansibility of the hoof 
must not be overlooked ; it is essential to a free and 
safe step, but is too often irreparably injured by the 
mode of shoeing pursued by farriers. Under the 
ooffin-bonc, forming a sort of sole, is a part called 
the frog, consisting of an elastic, fatty cushion, 
covered by a triangular elevation of horn ; at each 
step the frog yields beneatli the superincumbent 
pressure, and, swelling out laterally, expands the 
neels of the hoof. This frog ought always to touch 
the ground : it does so naturally ; and where bad 
•hoeing prevents it, the crust of the hoof bearing 
all the weight of the body, and the shock of every 
step as the animal trots along a hard road, inflam- 
mation and disease ensue* It has been said, that 
the canon-bone of the horse, representing the meta- 
carpus (and the same observation applies to the 
canon or metatarsal hone of the hind-leg), consists 
of a single piece : there is, however, on each side 
at its inieiior extremity a slender styloid-bone, 
narrowing as it proceeds to a point. These must be 
regarded as the rudiments of two additional meta- 
carpal bones. 

The dentition of the genus Equus is as follows : 

Incisors - , caumes in male molars ss 40. 

The incisors in youth have broad edges channelled 
out into a cavity, which by degrees becomes ob- 
literated. The molars have square crowns, sharply 
edged with enamel, in a crescent form; the 
canines are only m the males. Many tncks are 
played by horse-dealers, to give apparent age to 
a colt, and thereby enhance its value; and, after 
maturity, to give to the teeth that appearance which 
they would have when the prime of strength and 
vigour was just attained to. The following observa- 
tions from the ‘Penny Cyclop»dia* are very ex- 
cellent : — 

“The honest mouth of a three-year-old horse 
^ould be thus formed:— the central incisors or nip- 
pers are palpably larger than the others, and have 
the mark on their upper surface evident and well 
defined. They will however be lower than the 
other teeth* The mark in the next pair of nippers 
will be nearly worn away, and tliat in the comer 
nippers will begin to wear, 

“ At three years and a half the second nippers will 
be pushed from their sockets, and their place gradu- 
ally supplied by a new pair ; and at four and a half 
the comer nippers will be undergoing the same 
process. Thus at four years old the central 
nippers will be fully grown ; the next pair will he 
up, but will not have attained their full neight ; and 
the comer nippers will be small, with their mark 
nearly effaced* At five years old Uie mark will 
begin to be effaced from the central teet[i^ the next 
pair will be fully grown, and the Wackness of the 
maik a little taken off, and the cumer pair will be 
protruding or partly grown. 

“ At this period, or between the fourth and fifth 
year, another change will have taken place in the 
mouth; the tushes will have begun to appear. 
There will hi two of them in each jaw, between the 
nippers and the gnnders, considerably nearer to the 
former than the latter, and particularly so in the 
lower jaw. The use of these tushes m the domesti- 
cated state of the horce is not evident ; but they 
were probably designed as weapons of offence in the 
wild state of the animal. Attempts are too fre- 
quently nuule to hasten the appearance of the 
second and the comer teeth, and the gum is often 
deeply lanced in order to haeteo the Ippeantaoe of 
tlie tush* 

At «ix yciii did the mark on the central mpptm 


will 

sion 


be diminished, If not ^ flgpMH 

^ . and a mark of iwther 
but the deep blackened C iwl n vrM no 

longer be found. Ilie iaoiaom will eieo he 
somewhat worn, and^ tush fully developed. 

“ At seven the mark on the next pair of incisors 
will have neady disappeared and the lush will be 
rounded at the point and the edges* 

“ At eight the mark will have disappeared from 
all the incisor teeth, and tne tush will be evidently 
rounder and blunter." 

In the horse there are warty callosities on the 
inner aspect of the fore and hind legs ; in the other 
species, on the fore legs only* The lips are muscu- 
lar and prehensile, and the muzzle haiiy. 

443.— -The Horsx 

(Equus Cahaltm). We present at one view a group 
of British horses, which cannot fall to interest those 
who admire this noble animal, and are aware (and 
who IS not ?) of the excellence of our breeds. Fig. 
449 : a represents the Welsh poney ; 6, the Shetland 
poney ; c, the Cart Horse ; d, the Hunter ; e, the 
kacer. Fig. 444 is the copy of a horse*s head, 
from a fragment in the Elgin Marbles, British 
Museum, which will serve to give an idea of 
the characters of the war-horse of ancient Greece, 
and which forcibly calls to mind the splendid 
description in the book of Job— “ Thou hast given 
the horse strength, thou hast clothed his neck with 
thunder” (Job xxxix. 16—25); or that of Vir- 
gil_« Turn siqua sonum procul arma dedere," &c. 

Georg.* lib. iii., line 83, et seq.) 

A natural question at the outset of our description 
of the horse suggests itself; it is one, however, 
which has been often asked, but which is not easy 
of solution. What is the origin of our domestic 
horse ; and at what period, and by what people, 
was it first reclaimed r We may at once state Uiat 
the origin of the domestic horse is unknown, and 
probably does not exist. The troops of wild horses 
which scour the deserts of Tartary are regarded by 
naturalists, and with justice, as the descendants of ! 
a don tioated stock ; and the herds of horses which / 
roam ovrt the plains of South America are con-' 
fesbodly 4erived from horses introduced by the 
Spaniards, aocordiog to Azara, in 1S85, It is a 
hazardous opinion, but some have been disposed 
to entertain it, that the horse as now existing is not 
the pure descendant of a single species, but a 
factitious being, the result of a mixture of closely- 
allied primitive species, whose hybrid offspring 
possessing prolific poweie, have again and again 
blended together, tUl, by care, climate, and soil, the 
distinct breeds. have been fbrmed which are now 
spread over ditikrent parts of the globe. How ftur 
this hypothesis, which was entertained by Pallas and 
others, approximates to the truth it is impossible 
to say ; certain it .» that no primitive speoies of 
horse, no wild descendant of the original stock, is 
now existing. Whatever it once was, it exists no 
longer ; nor know we when or under what circum- 
stances it vanished from the tkee of the earth. Of 
what country is the horse originally a native? 
According to Mr. Bell, v^o considers it at least 
highly probable that t^e Egyptians first reduced the 
horse under human subjugation, it is to the same 
country, or at least to those parts of Africa which 
were in close relationship to it, that we may rea- 
sonably look for its native locality before that 
event." It may be so ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that the wild horse (if specifically the same) 
was spread over many countries; nor is it per- 
haps too much to suspect that the bones found 
s<; abundantly in superficial gravels, sands, and 
clays, 8&o«, may be, some of them at least, the 
relics of the primitive race, from which the modem 
stock has descended ; but which has, after giving 
to man a reclaimed progeny, passed utterly away. 
With resport to tfie ox, Uuvier maintains a similar 
theory, and Mr. Bell leans to the same opinion : 

“ In this country," he observes, “ and in many parts 
of the Continent, have occurred numerous tbssil 
bones of oxen, with large home,*' &c. ; and he adds, 
“I cannot but consider it as extremely probable 
that these fossil remains belonged to the original 
wild condition of our domestic ox— 4m opinionimch 
Cuvier appears to have entertained, who ealls the 
skulls ‘ cr/lnes semblables 4 ceux d'uii boMif domes- 
tique.’ They are found only in veyy reoent de- 
posits, mingled with the remains of vaiioui other 
animals.” 

It is generally supposed that the Egyptians were 
the first who reclaimed the horse, ana this o^nion 
18 founded on the jirol^nalance that in Scripture the 
first notice of the home is in oonnection witn Egypt, 
whi n Joseph attained to power end diimity, and that 
at a subsequent pevkklVgTptsuppliedlfolomon with 
horses. Certainirthe]iorse was at an early period 
domesticated in Egypt, and used as an arm of war, 
and on state nccasmni: “ And ha (Pharaoh) made 
him (Joseph) ride in the second onariot which he 
had” (Gen. xli. 48) ; and during the seven yean* 


tariiie Joieifiittotawlyaold oom M dflhe Igfal 
granaries for money, but thenl bnad 
ehange for horses*^ (Gen. ilvii. 17 } ; and no doobt 
Ikypt had a noble breed. In their contests, how* 
weir, for the Promised Land, we find the Israelitee 
brought in collision with the Canaanites, Amoritee 
and others, in whose armies were “ horses, and oha* 
riefis very many** (Joshua xi. 4); and we read 
that he houghed their horses, ana burned their 
chariots with fire'*— so that other nations of that 
period besides the Egyptians employed this animal, 
and in the same minner. As far back as the re- 
cords of history conduct us, we find the Scythians 
possessed of horses and celebrated as horsemen. 
Was the Scythian breed anciently obtained ftom 
Egypt? The Babylonians possessed vast numbers 
of horses : Tritantoeohmes, a Satrap of Babylonia, 
possessed, in addition to his war-horses, 800 for 
private use, and 16,000 brood mares* India pos- 
sessed horses, and assisted Xerxes with cavalry and 
chariots of war ; some drawn by horses, others by 
wild asses. The Bactrians and Caspians also brought 
cavalry and infantry. (Herodotus.) The same au- 
thor, speaking of the products of Indiq, viz* quadru- 
peds and birds, which are larger than those of any 
other country, excepts the horse, which is surpassed 
in size by the Nisoean horse of the Medes, of which 
ten gorgeously caparisoned added to the splendour 
of ?Cerxe8*s array ; and Strabo expressly asserts that 
there was a dispute as to whether the Nisoean horse 
was a native oi Media or Armenia, as specimens of 
the breed were to be found in both countries. 
Leaving undecided, as it ever must be, the origin 
and original country of the horse, we may observe, 
that at an early period the horse was used in our 
island. When Julius Cssar invaded our shores, he 
WM oppqeed not only by infontry, but by horsemen 
and onariot eers ; ana the skill with which the horses 
and chariots were managed excited the great war- 
riors admiration— a circumstance sufficient to prove 
along acquaintance with the animal, as well as 
that the Britons in Cesar's time were more ad- 
vanced in social refinement than some historians 
have admitted* We do not know with certainty 
the characters of the ancient British horse ; yet, from 
the rapid movements of the cavalry and the man- 
ner in which the charioteers dashed along, we may 
readily infer that the horses were light, strong, 
docile, and ^rited; probably they much resembled 
those used by the Cossacks of the Don and Wolga 
at the present day. They were at all events highly 
value^ and were exported, together with British 
mastim, to Rome. 

We know that the Romans possessed an excellent 
breed of horses, and paid great attention to them. 
In modem Italy the breed is crossed with the barb 
ftom the North of Africa ; at least, the horses used 
for light work, the saddle, and trials of speed, are 
of thu mixture, and the term barbari is given to 
them. These barbari are small, generally rather 
under than over fourteen hands, clean limbed, well 
formed, compact, and spinted, giving evidence of 
good blood. The barb is an offset of the Arab race, 
and is greatly mixed with the best Andalusian stock 
in Spain. 

The Persian horse closely resembles the Arab, 
but is generally taller. M. Hnzard states that in 
the north of Pei*sia a race of horses exieU stronger 
than the Normandy horse, and which are fed on ms 
vast plains of Chirvan and Mazenderan. He adds 
that ttiese horses are in great request for the Persian 
cavalry. 

The best horses in India are of Arabic or Persian 
descent. In Moore’s ‘ Notices of the Indian Archi- 
pelago,' we are assured that in every country lying 
east of the Burrampooter and south of the tropic, 
the horse, however diversified, is little better than a 
poney. 

This fact, after quitting Bengal, is first noticed 
in the countries of Cassay, Ava, and Pegue. Hera 
the horse seldom equals thirteen hands high, but m 
active, spirited, and well formed. As we proceed to 
the soutn and east, the horse becomes more diminu- 
tive, and these of Lao, Siam, and the southern pro- 
vinees of China are inferior in site and beauty to 
those of Ava and Pegue. TMottamesaaodOoebin- 
Chinose have no cavaliy, and make bo use of their 
poneys except for riding on oidiiiaiyoeoarioiuu Even 
tor this last purpoietim<ara not astaemed, the ele- 
phant being ilwiM pvmtrad as a more respectable 
and dighified mode of oonvayanoa. lathe Malayan 
Peninsula there are no plains or roads» and the in- 
habitants, living almost exclusively on the low and 
woody banks of the rivers, naturally substitute their 
canoes and boats for beasts of oarmga and burden, 
and hence the horse bu not yet been naturalist 
amongst thsm* Proeeodihg eastward in the Mih 
layan Islands, the horse fust ocouri in the IntWiqr 
of Sumatra, and here we have two of the beet 
breeds known in those countries, the Aohin and 
Batta, bothveiy i^ted, butsmall, and better anltsti 
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IHniil;m« md 1m ^nmt m mm or a hoim, ii montft 
Imt kw gw and bandtome. Two dk- 
OtiOtTam maj be dembod^tbat of the plains, and 
tbat of tbe mountaina. The Bret of these » some- 
what coarse, somewhat sluggish in disposition, and 
so large as oeoasionally to reaoh the height of 
thirteen hands and an inch. The second is small 
and hardy, and, as in the case of the kuningan, a 
breed in the interior of Cheribon, sometimes very 
handsome. The horse is used in Java for the saddle, 
and as a beast of burden, but never by the natives 
in agricultural labour or any species of draught 
Europeans use them extensively in their carriages, 
and on the level and well-constructed roads of Java 
the traveller is conveyed at the rate of twelve and 
even fifteen miles an hour in a carriage drawn by 
four of these little animals* We must take this oppoN 
tunity, however, to remark that there is no advantage 
whatever in the employment of this diminutive 
breed of cattle. A pair of good English post-horses 
will go a stage of fifteen miles on such roMs as those 
of Java without difficulty. To perform the same 
distance in a carriage of the same weight requires 
twdve Javanese poneys. One horse therefore is 
equal to six poneys, and as at the utmost a full- 
grown horse will not consume above double the 
food of a ponev, the charge of maintaining him, in 
proportion to tne work he is capable of performing, 
is no more than one third. 


The horse, but of a very inferior breed, is found 
on the islands of Bah and Lombok. Passing over 
these, we come to the island of Sambawa, which 
produces two difFe.ent races— those of Tamboro 
and Bima. The last, especiallv those of Gunong 
Api, are by far the handsomest breed of the Archi- 
peJago, and are extensively exported. The Bima 
poneys possess strength, symmetry, and beauty ; and 
at first appearance bear some resemblance to the 
Arab. Upon a closer examination, however, it does 
not appear that they are entitled to be considered 
as possessed of the qualities designated blood in the 
language of the fttrf, and which is only to be found 
in the Arab, and his descendant— the English race- 
horse. The limbs indeed exhibit this character, 
but it is wanting in the skin and cost, which are 
thick and harsh, and it is not even present in the 
shape and expression of the head, although very 
pretty. 

After paasing Sambawa, the horse is traced to 
Flores, Sandal-wood Island, and Timor; but no- 
where farther to the east, being unknown in the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, and the neighbouring 
islands. Next to Java, the horse is found in the 
greatest abundance on the island of Celebes. Upon 
the whole, we consider this to be the best breed of 
the Archipelago. In the great island of Borneo 
the horse is found only in its north-eastern extremity 
opposite to the Suluk cluster, where also, at well as 
in the group of the Philippine islands, it it iVequent. 
The Philippine poney bears some resemblance to 
that of Celebes, but, judging iVom the specimens 
we have seen, is somewhat larger than this, and in 
figure and beauty inferior to the breeds of Sambawa, 
Java, and Sumatra. We do not imagine that it 
contains any admixture of the Spanish blood, 
although this has been suspected. 

Within the Archipelago, as in other parts of the 
world, the colour of the horse is singularly connected 
with quality, temper, and locality. The prevailing 
colour of the Achin poneys is piebald, which be- 
comes rarer and rarer as we proceed eastward. A 
Bima poney of this colour is as rarely seen aa a black 
Arab* The prevailing colour of the Batta poney is 
bay and mouse-colour. In Java the beat horses are 
those oi the most prevalent colours, viz., bays and 
greys ; the roan ana mouse-coloured horses are very 
generally good. The worst colours are black and 
chestnut. The Javanese have such a dislike to the 
latter colour, that chestnut horses are not permitted 
to appear at their public tournaments. Bays, greys, 
and duns are the best and most frequent colours in 
the Bima poneys. Blacks and chestnuts are not 
firequent, but they are not considered inferior. 
Greys and bays prevail amongst the poneys of Ce- 
lebes and the Philippines, nearly to the excluiioA of 
all others. 

In the plains of Celebes wild herds of horses 
axist, doubtless the descendants of a demestidsted 
itock« 

During the dominion of the Romans in Britain it 
b very probable that some modification m the 
eharacteiv of the British horse would result firom its 
admixture vrith other breeds impirted by tlie con- 
querors firom Italy, Gaul, and Spain *, but to what 
extent tl^ took place we have no of ascer- 
taining. At a suWquent period, dunng the Saxon 
fwayt it would ampear that a fine breed existed in 
our island : for we find that Athelataa (a.i>. W)) 
fiwbade theaxpoUkdiqn^of horses under any oirouin- 
atanoes. axeept aa pmaants to monarcbi, whanee it 
may id Bngliah hofse was then 


Tahwd on Continent. Besides endeavouring to 
, prmrve the native breed, Athelstan endeavoured 
fO improve and received several German running- 
horasa, that is, horses formed for speed, from Hu^ 
Capet of France. 

The Norman Conquest was productive of changes 
in the English breed, resulting from the introduc- 
tion of the Spanish horse by some of the barons on 
the estates they had acquired by the right of the 
sword, The Crusades brought the English into con- 
tact with the spirited horses of Arabia and Syria ; 
and there is little doubt that some were brou^tn m 
our countiy. Two horses of Eastern origi'* end 
purchased at Cyprus, were possessed by 'Richard 
C(eur-de-Lion, and are celebrated as unequalledior 
speed: most probably they were not adapted for the 
tournament or the shock of battle, or the weight of 
a knight cased in a heavy mail. 

In the reign of John, who, as Rapin observes, 
scarcely possessed one valuable qualification, chosen 
horses were introduced by his direction from Flan- 
ders, for the purposes of improving the breed of 
draught horses; and that monarch himself accu- 
mulated a stud of the most superb horses to be 
found. 

During subsequent reigns Spanish barbs, Lom- 
bardy war-horses, and heavy Flanders horses, were 
obtained ; and thus gradually tiiree sets or breeds 
of horses became establihhed, exclusive of the 
poney, which, time immemorial, has inhabited the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland, and the Shetland 
Inlands. 

Of these breeds, one was the war-horse, fitted 
to bear a warrior clad in heavy armour, oppressive 
to the wearer, but more to the horse, which was 
also to a great degree protected in the same man- 
ner. Its principal requisite was strength and en- 
durance, not, however, to the exclusion of a certain 
degree of fleetness; it probably resembled the 
coach-horse of the present day, and was a powerful 
animal, of high action and great spirit. Besides 
this stalwart breed, there was evidently a lighter 
race, fitted for ordinary purposes, of moderate 
stature, fleet, yet strong, and capable of under- 
going fatigue. Horses of this kind were termed 
running-horses ; they were used as hackneys, for 
travelling, and also for running races, a sport prac- 
tised at Smithfield as early as the time of Henry II., 
though racing cannot be said to have been then in 
its palmy days. It was in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and especially of Elizabeth, that regular race- 
meetings were established at Chester, Stamford, 
and elsewhere ; gradually a passion for the sport 
increased, and in the reign of Janies L, who en- 
couraged racing both in England and Scotland, it 
aiwumed a more definite character, and became 
conducted according to fixed regulatinni. The 
breed appropriated to this sport, originally selected 
for speed, now’ became improved by Arab, Turkish, 
and Barbary admixture. James I. introduced the 
Arab, and purchased one of great celebrity for the 
then enormous sum of 500/. In the time of 
Charles I., Turkish and Barbary horses were ob- 
tained, and also in the reign of Charles II. It was 
in the reign of Queen g^nne that the celebrated 
Darley Arabian, bred in the deserts of Palmyra, 
WAS introduced, and which may be regarded as the 
progenitor of the most celebrated of our modern 
racing stock. He was the sire of Flying Childers. 
At a subsequent period, Lord Godolpliin's barb, 
generally called the Godolphin Arabian, contributed 
to the celebrity of the English racer. From these 
and from other Eastern horses, which might also 
be enumerated, have descended a stock unequalled 
by any in the world for spirit and fieetness. Such, 
then, IS the more than half Oriental origin of our 
racer ; but while this stock was thus rising out of 
the old English running-horse, that breed itself 
partook of the improvement, and we have now the 
naif-blood saddle-horse and the three-parts-blood 
hunter. 

The third breed of the olden days was hea^ 
vier and slower than the war-horse, and used for 
the purposes of draught. This breed, overlooked 
by the nobles, would necessarily v^ in qualities 
as circumstances might influence it; but in pro- 
portion as the war-horse and hackney improved, so, 
indirectly, would the old cart-horse become ele- 
vated into the Cleveland bay, the Suffolk punch, 
and the huge Lincolnshire black. 

The Suffolk punch is now seldom seen pure, 
being much crossed with other breeds. The C9 eve- 
land bay is confined principally to Durham and 
Yorkshire. The Lincolnshire black exceeds all in 
size, and is a noble and massive animal. Its per- 
fection is to be attributed to the Flanders hone ; 
and it is of this admirable mixed bret»d that the , 
teams in the brewers’ and distiUers’ carts in London ^ 
are chiefly composed. No one can behold them . 
without being stniok with their appearance. Their I 
itiength is prodigious, and many stand seventeen i 
hands in height . , ^ I 

From the varied stocks of bones wmob we now 
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possess within the limits of our own island, by selec- 
tion and judicious admixture, may be acquired 
breeds modified to suit every purpose oF use or 
luxury, from the racer to the serviceable roadster, 
from the splenihd carnage-horse to the farmer’s 
hard-working servant. 

When we look at the ele])hantinc dray-horse, and 
the Welsh and Shetland pom»ys. the transition with 
respect to size is so gieat, that we aie almost 
startled by the comparison, and wonder that such a 
difference can exist between two individuals of the 
same species* 

Wales and the Shetland Isles have been ever 
celebrated for miniatuie hones of gieat beauty, 
spirit, strength, and hardiness. The Welsh poney is 
often a model : a small head, high withers, a deep 
yet round body, short joints, flat logs, and smafl 
round hoofk, characterise him ; lus oars are smali, 
his eyes full and animated, and his actions are fi>ee 
and vigorous. 

The Shetland poney is still less in size than the 
Welsh, and is often very handsome, but the shoul- 
ders are usually low and thick ; the limbs, however, 
are well knit, and the strength of the animal in pro- 
portion to its sizs is astonishing. In ISBl we mea- 
sured a poney of the Shetland breed of veiy small 
dimensions, but of great beauty. Its height at the 
withers was only thirty-four inches ; its length, l^rom 
between the ears to the insertion of the tan, follow- 
ing the cm VC of the neck and back, four feet two 
inches. 

Poneys of different degrees of value range the 
New Forest, Exmoor, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
blit much attention is not paid to their breeding. 

We have already stated that at a very early 
period the horse was employed in Egypt, both for 
the saddle and in drawing clianots. Among the 
very interesting series of Egyptian paintings in the 
British Mimoum is one (see Fig. dlK)) re])resenting 
in the upper compartment a pair of hor^-ieH yoked 
to a ligtit chariot, of which one (tlie ioreground 
horse) is black ; the other, of which liie head, hznba, 
and tail are partially shown, is red. In the lower 
compaitment are also a pair of horses, as most 
suppose, of a pale milk colour, attached to a chariot : 
one is about to eat or drink from a vessel before it. 
This chariot or car is perhaps intended to carry the 
sheaves of corn which a reaper is cutting. It has 
been observed that the tails of these horses appear 
as if shaved, with a tuft left at the end ; but we art 
inclined to think the animals are intended as muleti 
not horses, both from this appearance of the tail, 
and from the marked difference in the contour 
between them and the horses of the up^r oompaii- 
ment, which cannot be mistaken. The chariot 
they are yoked to is a war-chariot, the form of 
which is more definitely given at Fig. 455, and 
which will convey a clear idea of the chariots with 
.which Pharaoh pursued the Israelites, or of that to 
which Achilles lashed the body of Hector before the 
walls of Troy. 

It is remarkable that though there was a mounted 
cavalry in Egypt, and that Solomon's horsemen 
were mounted on trained Egyptian horses, there is 
but one representation of a man on horseback in 
the whole range of the sculptured and painted an- 
tiquities of that country. The copy, Fig. 4(15, will 
be regarded with interest: the animal in all lU 
points IS an Arab. 

At what penod the Arabs began to employ the 
horse is not very clear ; certainly not till a compa- 
ratively late era, nor, as ikr as we are aware, is 
it known whence they obtained their breed. May 
it not be descended from the stock of Egypt, with 
which Solomon replenished his stables? Accord- 
ing to Durckhardt, there are three breeds of horses 
at the present day in Syria-^the true Arab breed, 
the Turkman, and the Kourdy, which last is a 
mixture of the two former* Tiie Turkman horses, 
from their superior size and more martial appear- 
ance, displaying when dressed tlie Turkish trappings 
to the greatest advantage, are pieferrcd by the 
Osmanlis to the Arab horses. They are trained to 
walk gracefully, to set off suddenly at full speed, to 
turn with the gentlest touch, ana to stop short in- 
stantaneously. 

The Arabian horses are of more slender make, 
and less showy in appearance than the Turkman, 
but they are beautifully limbed, more hardy, and 
much fleeter. The esteem m which the Arabs 
hold them, the scnipulous care taken to preserve 
the purity of the breeds, and the reluctance with 
which the Arabs part with their mares, are circum- 
stances frequently noticed by travellers. The Rev, 
V. Monro, m his * Summer's Ramble in Syria, 
relates that on the visit to the river Jordan, one of 
the Arab escort, ‘‘a great ruffian, was mounted on 
a white mare of great beauty , her large fiery eye 
gleamed from the edge of an open forehead, and 
her exquisite little head was finished with a pout- 
ing lip and expanded noetrils ; her nbs, thighs, and 
shoulders were modeh of make, with more bone 
than oommonlj belongs to the Syrian Arab, and 
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her stately step received additional dif^ty (yom 
that aristocratic set on, and carriage of the tail, 
vhich is the infallible indication of good family. 
Having inquired her price, I offered the sum, 
whereon the dragoon asked one-third more. After 
much abating and debating, I acceded, and he im- 
mediately st(‘ppcd back in the same proportion as 
before. Tins is invariably the practice with the 
Arabs. I therefore discontinued my attemjits to 
deal. The Arab said he loved his mau* better 
than his own life; that money was oi no use to 
him, and that when mounted upon hor he felt ric.h 
as a pasha. Shoes and stockings he had none, and 
the net value of his dress and accoutrements might 
be calculated at something under seventeen-pence 
sterling.” 

The fondness for their horses which the Arabs 
manifest partakes of the extravagance of Oriental 
feelings; they rear them up in tlieir tents, among 
their children and family ; they caress them, and ap- 
ply to them the most endeaiing epithets: witness the 
lamentations of an Arab, Ihrahim Abou Vouasses, 
over a favourite mare of noble race, which he had 
parted with; but winch he frequently went to 
Hama to see: “lie would embrace lier,” says D’Ar- 
vieux, “and wipe her eyes with his handkerchief, 
and rub her with his shiil-sleeves, and would give 
her a thousand bleshings during whole hours that 
he would be talking to her. ‘My eyes, my heart, 
my sou),* would he exclaim ; * must I he so unfortu- 
nate as to have thee sold to many masters, and not 
be able to keep thee myself? 1 am poor, my gazelle. 
You know well enough, my sweet, that 1 have 
brought thee up like a child ; I never beat thee, 
never chid thee, but did cherish thee as the apple 
of mine eye : God preserve thee, my dearest ; thou 
art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art lovely ; God 
defend thee from the evil eye and so he would 
go on saying a thousand things like these ; he then 
embraced her, kissed her eyes, and went backwards 
bidding her the most tender adieus.’* 

The Arabs preler mares for riding, the Turks 
prefer horses, and this dittVrenco of taste acts veiy | 
well, The price of an Arab horse in 1810- IHIO ' 
was, accoiding to Burckhardt, from 10/. to 120/. , | 
but the price of a mare varies from GO/, to 200/.. | 
Some have sold for 500/., and Burckhardt menttor s 
a sheikh who jmrehased a celebrated mare for <100/., 
with an agreement to give to the seller the first 
female colt she produced, or to keep tiie colt and 
return the mare. 

The Arab horses seldom exceed fourteen hands 
in height, but have all certain characleiistic beau- 
ties which, distinguish their breed from any other. 
Five noble breeds are counted, each, as is said, 
deduced from one of the five favourite mares of 
Mohammed, But these five races diverge into 
infinite ramifications ; and any mare of superlative 
excellence may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after her. “On 
the birth of a colt of noble breed, it is usual to 
assemble witnesses to write an account of its dis- 
tinctive marks, with the name of its sire and dam. 
These genealogical tables never ascend to the 
grand-dam, because it is pre.sumed that every Arab 
of his tribe knows by tradition the purity of the 
whole breed. Nor is it always necessary to have 
such certificates; for many horses and mares are 
of such illustrious descent that tliousands migM 
attest the putity of their blood. The pedigree' is 
often put into a small piece of leather, covered with 
a waxed cloth, and hung by a leather thong round 
the horse’s neck.” (Palestine.) 

Figs. 4.56, 457, 458, 459, are spirited illustrations 
of the Turk and Arab horse, and embody our ideas 
of its docility, and the fire and energy of its tem- 
perament. Fig. 456 represents the mode of playing 
the ball with a goh’-stick on horseback, as pmctised 
in Turkey and Syria, and proves how admirably the 
spirited animals are trained, obeying the least touch 
of the bridle, wheeling, galloping at full speed, and 
stopping suddenly at the will of the rider. In Syria 
ana elsewhere in western Asia the horse is fed upon 
chopped straw and barley, and of this provender a 
certain quantity is given morning and evening, none 
being supplied in the interim. In the spring season 
the horses are fed from 40 to 50 ciays on green bar- 
ley cut as soon as the com begins to ear. This is 
termed tying down to grass, during which time the 
animals remain constantly exposed in the open air, 
and for the first eight or ten days are neither cur- 
ried, mounted, nor led about After this they are 
dressed as usual and rode out gently, but are never 
much worked during the grass season. Some feed 
the horses with cut barley in the stable-yards, but 
the general practice is to confine them to a certain 
circuit by means of a long tether in the barley-field. 
This grazing is considered of great service to the 
health of the horses, and gvves a beautifhl gloss to 
their skin. 

Some Arab tribes, however, do not thus give their 
hocMS men barl^, but allow them to feed on the I 
berbi ^t|m deeert, and give them a paste mede of ’ i 


dates and water, and camel*! milk to drink. ^ Even 
, fiesh, raw as well as boiled, is given to the horses in 
some quarters, together with the fVagments of their 
owner’s meals.” An inhabitant of Hamah assured 
Burckhardt that he had often given his horses roasted 
meat before the commencement of a fatiguing jour- 
ney, that they might be better able to endure it ; and 
the same person, fearing lest the governor should 
take from liim his favourite horse, fed him fur a Ibrt- 
night exclusively upon roasted pork, which so excited 
its spirit and mettle, that it became unmanageable, 
and no longer an object of desire to the governor. 
Tliai the horse should under any circumstances be 
brought to eat animal food is very startling, but 
Burckliardt's authority induces us to believe it. It 
serves to show how domestication may modify ani- 
mal instincts, nor is it perhaps more strange than 
that the carnivorous dog and cat should be brought 
to eat bread and boiled greens, to which latter we 
have known cats apparently partial, feeding upon 
them when even meat was at hand. Horses will 
drink ale with great relish ; and the taste in this 
instance is certainly an acquired one* 

With respect to the wild horses in the countries 
bordering the Volga and the Ourai, little is accu- 
rately established. They are said to associate in 
troops headed by a leader, but from all accounts to 
be depended upon they are by no means remarkable 
for beaury, though they appear to be fleet and 
hardy. In the Museum at Pans is the specimen 
of a wild horse from the country of the Bashkirs : it 
has a heavy, clumsy head, and short limbs ; and the 
hair, of a dirty greyish white, is long and shaggy, 
and hangs in a b^(>ard-like manner under the lower 
jaw. Pallas describes a young mare caught in the 
country between the Jaix and the Volga, which be- 
came very docile ; its limbs were strong, the head 
lanje, the ears long and lying back upon the occi- 
put ; the hoofs small and somewhat pointed, the 
colour light bay, with a black mane and tail. In 
South America the rich plains extending from La 
l^iata to Paraguay are tenanted by herds of horses, 
wild condition, the descendants of those origi- 
' y V ■'^duced bv the Spaniards. These horses 
I aie i<« .'it and bioke in, and the singular mode in 
I which liieir subjugation is effected is thus described 
by Captain Head “ A man, mounted on a strong 
steady horse, threw his lasso over the neck of a 
young horse, and dragged him to the gate. For 
some time he was very unwilling to leave his com- 
rades, but the moment he was forced from them, his 
I first idea was to gallop away ; however, the jerk of 
I the lasso checked him in Ine most effectual man- 
ner. The Peons now ran after him on foot and 
threw the lasso over his four legs iust above the fet- 
locks, and, twitching it, they pulled his legs from 
under him so suddenly that 1 really thought the 
fall he got had killed him. In an instant a Oaucho 
was seated on his head, and with his long knife in 
a few seconds cut off the whole of the horse’s mane, 
while another cut the hair from the end of the tail. 
This they told me is a mark that the animal has 
been once mounted. They then put a piece of hide 
into his mouth to serve as a bit, and a strong hide- | 
halter on his head. The Gaucho who was to mount 
arranged his spurs, which were unusually long and 
sharp; and while two men held the animal by his 
cars he put on the saddle, which he girthed ex- 
tiemely tight : he then caught hold of the horse’s 
ears, and in an instant vaulted into the saddle ; upon 
which the man who was holding the horse by the 
halter threw the end of it to the rider, and iVom 
that moment no one seemed to take any further no- 
tice of him. The horse instantly began to jump in 
a manner which made it very difficult for the rider 
to keep his seat, and quite different from the kick ! 
01 plunge of an English horse ; however the Gau- 
cho’s spurs soon set nim going, and off he galloped, 
doing everything in his power to throw his rider* 
Another horse was immediately seized ; and so 
quick was the operation that twelve Gauchos were 
mounted in a space which 1 think hardly exceeded 
an hour.*’ 

I The neigh of the horse, contradistinguished from 
the bray of the ass— its general form and propor- 
tions — ^and our mode of defending its hoofs, a mode 
unpractised in antiquity, are known to all. 

Fig. 4G1 represents Che English Cart-horse ; Fig. 
462, the old Koadster; Fig. 463, the Anglo-Arab ; 
Fig. 464, the Racer, mare and foal ; Fig. 466, the 
Welsh Pony ; Fig. 4^, the old English War-horse ; 
Fig. 468, the English Hunter. Fig. 469 is the Head 
of a Horse in Greek statuary. 

The following original aneodotes, proving the saga- 
city of the ho' se, were sent to the * Penny Magazine * 
from a correspondent. They refer to horses bred 
and reared in North America:— 

A short distance below Fort Ene, and about a 
mile from where the river Niagara esc^es over a 
barrier of rock from the depths of Lake Erie, a ferry 
has long been establUsedT aorow that broad and 
there exceedingly mpid river, the distance from 
chore to thote utile over onfthird of a mile* 


On the Canada side of the river is the small 
of Waterloo, and opposite thereto, on the i ^ 
States side, is the large village of BlaokroCk— dis- 
tant from the young and flourishing o^ of BufAtlo 
two miles. In completing the Ene Canal, a pier 
or dam was erected— up and down the river, and 
opposite to Blackrock, at no great distance from 
the shore, for the purpose of raising the waters of 
the Niagara to such a height that they might be 
made to supply an adjoining section of the Erie 
canal. This pier was (and is) a great obstruction 
to the ferry-boats ; for previous to its erection pas- 
sengers embarked from terra firma on one side of 
the river, and were landed without any difficulty on 
the other : but after this dam was constructed it 
became necessary to employ two sets of boats— one 
to navigate the river and the other the basin : so 
that all passengers, as well as goods or luggage, nad 
to be landed upon this narrow wall and re-shipped. 
Shortly after tlie erection of the pier-dam, a boat 
propelled by horses was established between this 
pier and the Canada shore. The horses moved 
upon a circular platform, which consequently was 
put in motion, to which other machineiy was con- 
nected, that acted upon paddle-wheels attached to 
the sides of the boat. The boat belonged to per- 
sons connected with the feriy on the American side 
of the river ; but owing to the barrier formed by 
ihe pier, the horses employed on the boat were 
stabled at niglit in the village of Waterloo. 1 well 
recollect the first day this boat began to ply,— for 
the introduction of a boat of that description, in 
those days, and in such a situation, was considered 
an event of some magnitude. The two horses (for 
that boat had but two) worked admirably, consi- 
dering the very few lessons they had had pre- 
vious to their introduction upon the main river. 
One of the horses employed on the new ferry- 
boat hod once been a dapple-grey, but at the period 
1 am speaking of he hacl become white. lie was 
still hale and nearly, for he had a kind and indul- 
gent master. The first evening after the horses had 
been a short time in the stable, to which they were 
strangers, they were brought out for the purpose of 
being watered at the river, the common custom at 
this place. The attendant was mounted upon the 
bay noise— the white one was known to be so gentle 
and docile that he was allowed to drink where 
he pleased. 1 happened to be standing close by, 

m company with my Iriend W— n, the ferry 

contractor on the Canada side, and thus had an 
opportunity of witnessing the whole proceedings of 
old Grizzle, the name that the white horse still went 
by. The moment he got round the corner of the 
building, so as to have a view of his home on the 
opposite side, he stopped, and gazed intently. He 
then advanced to tne brink of the river, — when 
he again stopped and looked earnestly across for a 
short time then waded into the water until it had 
reached his chest,— drank a little, lifted his head; and, 
with his lips closed and his eyes fixed upon some 
object upon the further shore, remained for a short 
time peifectly motionless. Apparently having made 
up his mind to the task, he then waded ikrther 
into the river until the water reached his ribs,— * when 
off he shot into the deep water without hesitation. 
The current being so strong end rapid, the nver 
boiling and turmoiling over a rocky bed at the rate 
of SIX miles the hour, it was impossible for the cou- 
rageous and attached animal to keep a direct course 
across, although he breasted the waves heroically, 
and swam with remarkable vigour. Had he been 


able to steer his way directly across, the pier-wall 
would have proved an insurmountable barrier. Aa 
it was, the strength of the current forced him down 
to below where the lower extremity of this long 
pier abuts upon an island, the shore of which being 
low and shelving, he was enabled to effect a lan£ 
ing with comparative ease. Having regained terra 
firma, he shook the water from his dripping flanks, but 
he did not halt over a few minutes, when he plunged 
into the basin, and soon regained his native shore. 
The distance from where Gnzzle took the water to 
where he effected a landing on the island was about 
seven hundred yards ; but the efforts made to swim 
directly across, against the powerful current, must 
have rendered the undertaking a much more labo- 
rious one. At the commencement of his voyage Ma 
arched neck and withers were above the surlace, but 
before he reached the island his head only was visible* 
He reached his own stable-door, that home for 
which he had risked so much, to the no amall 
astonishment of his owner. This unexpected visit 
evidently made a favourable impression upon hk 
master, ibr he was heard to vow, that if old Oriuk 
performed the same feat a second time, for the 
niture he should remain on his own side of the rivm; 
and never be sent to the mill again. Gristle vm 
wt^k to work the boat on the following dav. 
but he embraced the very flrst opportunitv iMt 
occurred of esoapiug, swam back in the wa|( tad 
done before, aiuf bis owner, not beinr a tthsuh to 

taeak ttairastie ta tadonoo- 
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hhn of the itatl ht h«d lon^r boon 
Mottitoamlo, buttreited him with nuurked kind* 
tiOM and attontion.** 

During my roudenee on the head-watere of the 
Sotquehana, 1 owned a email American horse, of 
the name of Charlie, that was very remarkable for 
hie attachment to my own person, as well as for his 
general good qualities. He was a great favourite 
with ail the family ; and being a favourite, he was 
tVequently indulged with less work and more to eat 
than any of the other horses on the farm. At a 
short distance from the dwelling-houee was a small 
but luxuriant pasture, where, during the summer, 
Charlie was often permitted to graze. When this 
pasture had been originally reclaimed from its wild 
forest state, about ten years previous to the period 
of which I am speaking, four or five large trees of 
the sugar-maple species had been left standing 
when the rest were cut down, and means had after- 
wards been found to prevent their being scorched 
by the lire at the time the rest of the timber had 
been consumed. Though remarkably fine trees of 
their kind, they were, however, no great ornament, 
their stems being long and bare, their heads small, 
and by no means full of leaves— the case generally 
with trees that have grown up in close contact with 
each other in the American forests. But if they 
were no ornament, they might serve as shade-trees. 
Beneath one of these trees Charlie used to seek 
shelter, as well from the heat of the meridian sun, 
as from the severe thunder-gusts that occasionally 
ravage that part of the country. On an occasion of 
this sort Charlie had taken his stand close to his 
favourite tree, his tail actually pressing against it, 
his head and body in an exact line with the course 
of the wind ; apparently understanding the most 
advantageous position to escape the violence of the 
storm, and quite at home, as it were, for he had 
stood in the same place some scores of times. The 
storm came on, and raged with such violence that 
the tree under which the horse had sought shelter 
was literally torn up by the roots. I happened to 
be standing at a window from whence 1 witnessed 
the whole scene. The moment Charlie heard the 
roots giving way behind him, that is, on the con- 
trary side of the tree from where he stood, and pro- 
bably feeling the uprooted tree pressing against 
his tail, he sprang forward, and barely cleared the 
ground upon which, at the next moment, the top 
of the huge forest tree fell with such a force that 
the crash was tremendous, for every limb and branch 
were actually riven asunder. 1 nave many a time 
seen horses alarmed, nay, exceedingly frightened ; 
but never in my life did I witness anything of the 
sort that bore the slightest comparison to Charlie’s 
extreme terror ; and yet Charlie, on ordinary oc- 
casions, was by no means a coward. He galloped, 
he roared his mane and tossed his head, he stopped 
short, and snorted wildly, and then darted oil' at the 
top of his speed m a contrary direction, and then as 
suddenly stopped and set off in another, until long 
after the storm had considerably abated, and it was 
not until after the lapse of some hours that he 
ventured to reconnoitre— but that at a consider- 
able distance— the scene of his narrow escape. For 
that day at least his appetite had been completely 
spoiled, for he never offered to stoop his head 
to the ground while daylight continued* The next 
day his apprehensions seemed somewhat abated, 
but his curiosity had been excited to such a pitch 
that he kept pacing from place to place, never 
failing halt as he passed within a moderate dis- 
tance of the prostrate tree, gazing thereat in utter 
bewilderment, as if wholly unable to comprehend 
the scene he had witnessed the preceding day. 
After this occurrence took place 1 kept this fa- 
vourite horse several years, and during the summer 
months he usually enjoyed the benefit of his old 
pasture. But it was quite clear that he never for- 
ot, on any occasion, the narrow escape he had 
ad ; for neither the burning rays of the noontide 
summer sun, nOi the furious raging of the thunder- 
storm, could compel Charlie to seek shelter under 
one of the trees that still remained standing in his 
small pasture.’* 

473, 477, 602.— The Abs 

{BquuM Amnui^ Linn.). It would appear, from vari- 
ous evidence, that the ass was domesticated at an 
earlier period than the horse : it was the beast of 
civil life, in contradistinction to the horse, which was 
used almost exclusively for war. In the East the 
ais is treated with care and attention, and there its 
appearance is very different fVom that of the ser- 
viceable but neglected and undervalued beast of 
western Europe. According to Chardin, the Mes 
of Arabia are among the finest in the world ; their 
coat k smooth and clean; they cany their head 
ekvited, and have fine welI*formed legs, whiohJ^ejr 
thzowoiit fracefiiUj in walking or galloping. 
ise toid ealjr ibr Ine saddle, and are imported in | 
vest nmnbati into Pifsli, where they ere froquently 
.adtdibr leiir being taught a kind 


of easy ambling pace, are richly caparisoned, and 
used only by the nch and luxurious nobles.” 

White asses are not uncommon, and appear an- 
ciently to have been selected for the use of persons 
of distinction (Fig. 477). In Syria there are three 
or four distinct breeds of OMses, of which the most 
valued is that of Arabia. 

Domesticated as the ass has been from the re- 
motest antiquity, and valued as it has ever been in 
western Asia, it was long befnie the animal became 
introduced into western Europe. Aristotle states, 
that in his time there were no a^ses in Pontus, Scy- 
thia, or in the country of the Celts (modern Ger- 
many and France) : and we know that even as late 
as the time of Queen Elizabeth the ass was ex- 
tremely rare in our country. 

It is a mistake to suppose that in every part of the 
East the ass is large ; there is a small but spirited 
breed in Syri^ upon which the Syrian ladies are ae- 
cuKtomed to ride, and in western India we are asMired 
♦♦ that the asHes are not much larger than good-sized 
Newfoundland dogs. They are used in droves to 
carry small loads of salt or grain ; they are also 
used by the potmakers to carry their clay, and are 
always seen, as in Europe, associated wiih gypsies," 
(‘ Proceeds. Zoological Society,* 1837, p. Df,.) It 
is in fact piincipaily in western Asia, the genial 
climate of the ass, that it is held in esteem, and 
eaiefully bred and reared 
From the accounts of travellers there would ap- 
pear to be several species of wild ass, or Onager of 
the ancients, and the subject is altogether in con- 
fusion. Bruce talks of wild asses which he saw in 
Abyssinia, but he is of little authority on matters of 
natural history. Bell, in his • Travels in Tartary,’ 
notices a species of wild ass resembling the ordinary 
kind, excepting that their hair is waved white and 
brown, like that of a tiger ; an indefinite description, 
and if applicable to a species in the deserts of Tar- 
tary, naturalists arc unacquainted with it. There is 
the wild ass, or Koulan, as it is called by the Tartars, 
which is said to be of a uniform silvery grey, with 
a broad coffee -coloured stripe extending down the 
spine, and crossed on the shoulders by a transverse 
band as in the domestic variety (see Fig. 473). This 
^ecies is regarded as the origin of the ordinary ass. 
There is next the Qhur (Ghurkhud ?) of Persia, of 
which a detailed account occurs in Sir H. Ker Pot- 
ter’s Travels (vol. i.), and which he dcMcribes as being 
ten or twelve hands high, with a sleek coat, of a 
reddish colour, passing on the belly and hinder parts 
into silvery grey : theTimbs were beautifully slender, 
** the mane was short and black, as was also a tuft 
which terminated his tail, but no line whatever ran 
along his back or crossed his shoulders.” Moor- 
croH, in his ‘Travels in the Himalayan Provinces,’ 
describes another species under the name of the 
Kiang (Equus Kiang), with shorter ears than the 
wild ass, and which he says is certainly not the 
Giirkhor (Khur ?), or wild ass of Sindh. From this 
the Dziggiietai, or Dzigtai ( Equus Hermionus. Pal- 
las), is again distinct ; and which is a native of 
Mongolia and the borders ofThibet and China. Its 
genera] colour is Isabella yellow, passing into white 
on the under parts ; adark oholooate line runs along 
the spine. 

In South Africa T^eVaill ant observed, as he states, 
a wild ass, in large herds, of an Isabelline or pale yel- 
low colour, which is called by the Greater Namaquas 
the White Zebra. If I.ie Vaillant be correct, this 
animal is unknown indeed ; no traveller in Africa 
has seen it but himself, and Colonel Hamilton Smith 
suggests that he may have mistaken for this wild ass 
the female of the Isabelline antelope. 

In the Cutch and Northern Goojrat there is a 
wild ass, which Colonel Sykes identifies with the 
Dzigguetai of southern Siberia and the Ghur of 
Persia, considering them as one species, and observ- 
ing that all the “ discrepancies of descriptions may 
be easily remedied by the supposition that animals 
examined by different individuals, at different sea- 
sons of the year, did really slightly differ owing to 
the difference of seasons." “ The wild ass of Cutch 
and the north of Ooojrat is not found larther south 
in India than Deesa on the banks of the Bunnas 
river, in lat. about 30® 30', nor have I heard of it to 
the eastward of the 76” of longitude on the south 
«ide of the Himalaya mountains. In Cutch md 
Northern Goojrat ii frequents the salt deserts and 
the open plains of Thoodpoor, Jaysulmer, and 
Bickaneor* By swimming the Indus it may com- 
municate through Sindh and Baloochestand with 
Persia, and in Persia it evidently exists from Sir 
Robert Ker Porter’s descriptions ; to the north and 
eut Persia abuts upon the peculiar localities of the 
Dsigguetai, through Bucharia to the Deserts of 
Gobi, whore it delights in the salt ma^-shes, as it 
does in India, and thence to Tartary, Thibet, and 
South Siberia.'* (‘Proceeds. Zool. Soc.' 1837, p. 94.) 

The wild ass is common in many parts of central 
Asia; herds in summer are found about the lake 
And, whence they migrate southwards in winter, 
iwtiuniiQg norUtwam in the spring. The Piieiatis 


and Tartars hold its flesh in high esteem, and hunt 
it in preference to all other descriptions of game. 
It is found west of the Euphrates ; “ indeed we are 
informed by Colonel Smith," says the author of the 
‘Physical History of Palestine,' “that not only is 
the Syrian ass larger and more handsome than the 
Ghurkhud of Persia, but that the species improves 
west of the Euphrates, and is very fine in theBahar 
el Abaid, Africa." “ llurcklmrcU declares that wild 
asses are found in great numbers in Aralda Petrsea 
near the gulf of Akaha, Tlie Sheraiat Arabs hunt 
them, and eat their fiesh. but not beiore strangers. 
They sell their skins and hoois to the pedlars of 
Damascus and the people of the Haouran. The 
hoots furnish materials for rings, which aie worn by 
the peasants on their thumbs, ortastened tinder their 
armpits, as amulets against rheumatihuu" (Notes 
on ‘ Bedouins.’) 

The Tartars, Arabs, and Persians arc not singular 
in their partiality for the flesh of the wild ass. The 
epicures of Home held if in the same estimation as 
we do venison, and Irom a passage in Pliny it would 
appear that the species inhabited Noith Afiica, 
and that the most delicate and best flavoured fat 
foals (lalisiones) were brought from that continent 
to the Homan market. Loo Africanus also gives 
North Africa as tlie locality ol the wild ass. We 
have quoted above our authority lor stating that it 
exists in Aiahia and in the Bahar el Abaid. We are 
not aware that a specimen of the true wild ass, with 
a Cl OSS over the sinmlders, has ever been imported 
into Europe* 

470, 471, 472.— Thk Dzioouftai 
{Etfuus Supposing that this species be 

identical with the wild ass of Cutch and Goojrat, 
and witli the Khur (or Ghurkhud) ol Persia, as we 
have stated is the opinion of Col. Sykes, its range 
will be very extensive. Its tteetness is extreme. 
Uol. Sykes states that ** Major Wilkins, of the cavaliy 
ol the Bombay army, who was stationed with his 
regiment for years at Deesa, on the borders of the 
Kurin, or salt marshes east of Cutcli, in his morning 
rides used to start a particular wild ass so frequently, 
that it became familiar to him, and hr always gave 
ohace to it ; and though he piqued himself on being 
mounted on an exceedingly fleet Aiahian horse, he 
never could come up with the animal.” A similar 
statement is given by Sir H. Ker Fortes of the 
Khur, one of which he chased in vain. "Ilie sun 
was just rising over the summits of the eastern 
mountains when my greyhound suddenly started off 
in pursuit of an animal which my Persians said, 
item the glimpse they had of it, was an antelope. 
I instantly put spurs to my horse, and with my at- 
tendants gave chace* After an unrelaxed gallop 
of three miles, we came up with the dog, who was 
then within a short stretch of the creature he pur- 
sued, and to my surprise, and at flrst vexation, I 
saw it to be an ass. Upon a moment's reflection, 
however, judging from its fleetness that it must be 
a wild one, a creature little known in Europe, but 
which the Persians prize above all other animals as 
an object of chace, 1 determined to approach as 
near to it as the very swill Arab I was on would 
carry me. But the single instant of checking my 
horse to consider had given our game such a head 
oi us, that notwithstanding all our speed, wc could 
not recover our ground on him. 1 however hap- 
pened to be considerably before my companions 
when at a certain distance the animal in its turn 
made a pause, and allowed me to approach within 
pistol-shot of him: he then darted oft* again with 
the quickness of thought, capering, kicking, and 
sporting in his flight, as if he was not blown in the 
least, and the chace was his pastime. When my 
followers of the country came up, they regretted 
that I had not shot the creature when he was within 
my aim, telling roe that his flesh is one of the 
greatest delicacies in Persia. The prodigious swift- 
ness and peculiar manner in which he fled across 
the plain coincided exactly with the description 
that Xenophon gives of the same animal in Arabia. 
But above all it reminded me of the striking por- 
trait drawn by the author of the Book of Job, I 
was informed by the Mehmendar, who had been in 
the desert when making a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Ali, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in 
nothing from the one I had just seen. He had*ob- 
served them often for a shoil time in the possession 
of the Arabs, who told him the creature was per- 
fectly untameable. A few days after this discimuan, 
we saw another of these animals, and, pursuing it 
determinedly, had the good fortune to kill it” 

The Dzigguetai lives in troops under the conduct 
of a leader whose motions the rest follow. Ever 
quick and watchftil, they take the alarm on the 
least appearance of danger, and on the approach of 
Uie enemy skim the desert, clear hills and rooks, 
and bid defiance to pursuit It is easy to conceive 
the diAculties Utlming the chace of this fleet and 
wsry animal : inAead without the aid of fire-anm 
pursuit would be ill vain 
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With aJ] ita attractions, this spirited beautiful crea- 
ture has never been brought into the service of man. 
It is indeed extremely vieiuus, and uses its heels on 
the most tridinj;^ occasion, kickin^^ violently, and 
for a considerable time tofifether, renderinja; it dan- 
gerous for a person to venture near it. Yet it ap- 
pears that in India it has occasionally been tamed, 
and M. Diissumier states, “a European resident at 
ijutch had a dzigguetai which was accustomed to 
follow him in his rides. One day, having ended 
iuH rido at a large sheet of water, he went on board 
a boat ; tiie animal remained for some time, at first 
quiet on the shore, but becoming impatient on tind- 
ing that the boat did not soon return, he took to 
the water, and swimming, came up with it and fol- 
lowed it to the end of the excurMon.^ 

If the dzigguetai of southern Siberia andTartary, 
the wild ass of Cutch, and the ghiir of Persia and 
Tartary, be one species, as we believe— in what, we 
would ask, does this animal differ from the wild ass 
of Tartary and other parts, called (as Desmarest 
expresses himself) Koulan or Choulan by the Kal- 
mucs? Every detail, as far as wc can make out, 
which applies to one, applies to the other also; 
and as it respects colour, we know well that the 
dzigguetai itself, as naturalists must admit, varies 
in tint, and the breaflth and intensity of the dorsal 
stripe. We may here add, that one of the dziggue- 
tais in the gardens of the Zool. Soc, was certainly 
brought from Cutch; and another, presented by 
Capt“. Olasspoole, H.N., was most probably brought 
from the same countiy, or from Sindh or Persia, 
along tiic coasts of which three states he sailed in 
pursuance of his maritime duties. 


474, 475, 475* 478. 503. -The Mule. 

The mule is the offspring of the male ass and mare ; 
the offspring of the horse and female ass is termed 
the hinny, and is a small inferior animal of little 
value. The mule in general has tlie form of the 
ass, in some renpecls modified, and on a larger 
scale, but the head and tail approach nearer to those 
of the horse. We learn that the mule was bred in 
ancient times; it is noticed in the reign of David, 
when it appears to have been in common use lor 
the saddle, and conseq^uentiy must have been known 
much earlier. The first mention of mules is in 
Genesis xxxiv. 24; but the true meaning of the 
word thus rendered is doubtful. Bochart is of 
opinion that the word (yemiii) really denotes e gi- 
gantic people, and this opinion has the sanction of 
the Samaritan text and version; while the Syriac 
renders the word as *• waters,” in which meaning St. 
Jerome, Geseniiis, and others concur. 

At the present day there are various breeds of 
mules in Syria, and very beautiful animaia are 
produeed between higii-blood Arab mares and well 
selected male asses. (Pig. 476.) In Europe the 
Spanish mule is deservedly celebrated, as is also the 
Spanish oms. 

In Spain the muleteer is the general . medium of 
traffic, and the legitimate traverser of. the land, 
crossing the Peninsula from the Pyrenees and the 
Asturias to the Alpuxarias, the Serrama de Honda, 
and even (o the gates of Gibraltar. He lives fru- 
gally and hardily : his alforjas oi coarse cloth liold 
his scanty stocK of provisions ; a leathern bottle, 
hanging at his saddle-bow, contains wine or water, 
for a supply across barren mountains and thirsty 
plains. A miile^cloth spread upon the ground ,is 
nis bed at night, and his packsadJIe is his pillow. 
His low but clean-limbed and sinewy form betokens 
strength ; his complexion is daik and sunburut ; his 
eye resolute, but qpiet in its expression, except 
when kindled by sudden emotion ; his demeanour 
is frank, manly, and courteous, and he never passes 
you without a grave salutation — **Dios guarde k 
usted ! " “ Va listed con Dios, Caballero ! ** “ God 
guard you ! God be with you. Cavalier TFovA- 
Irving, (Figs. 605, 507.) 

We once saw four white Spanish mules of large 
size and admirable symmetry. 

Jn all mountain countries, the mule, from its sure- 
ness of foot, its instinctive caution in choosing the 
path, and the management of its proceeding in 
descending a perilous and steep track, is eminently 
serviceable. It is employed in the Andes, where it 
has superseded the Llama. 

The mule does not breed with the mule, but has 
occasionally been known to breed with the mare ; 
and an instance occurred in the gardens of the Zool. 
Soc., of a mare producing a foal, of which the male 
parent was a hybrid between the zebra and the ass. 

The use of the mule in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
also in the countries of the East, is too well known, 
and has been too often described by travellers, to 
need our enlarging upon it. Next to the horse it is 
our most valuable beast of burden, and in some 
situations far preferable. In England, however, it 
is not in request, nor is any care taWn in the aequi* 
•ition of a fine race ; yet its hardiness, strength, ahd 
power of enduring fatigue are great reoommenda* 
lions in its fitvonr. 


The word mule, observes Mr* Bell, ^is doubtless 
derived from /«($aoc, labour; ftom whence the Latin 
mu/tof, which affords the Italian ma/b, the French 
mulet^ and our mule. It was formerly called Moyle 
and Moil ; and this word is still employed both in 
the southern counties of England and in Scotland 
to Mgniiy labour. Thus Burns, in his exquisite 
' Cotter’s Saturday-night ’ — 

** Till* tDil'Wom c(in«r fne his Uhour go«i : 

Thii niglit iiif weekly taoil i« st in end.” 

He adds—" Mr. Yarrell informs me that in Corn- 
wall the word moyle signifies barren ; this is a very 
remarkable coincidence ; and, ai’ter all, may probably 
be the etymology of the last-mentioned name of 
our animal." A mule may be produced between 
the zebra and the mare, or the quagga and the 
marc. 

" Some years since the Earl of Moreton, being 
desirous of obtaining a breed between the horse and 
the quagga (Burcheirs zebra!*), selected a young 
mare of seven-eighths Arabian blood, and a fine male 
of the latter species ; the produce was a female hy- 
brid. The same mare had afterwards, first a filly 
and next a col 1, by a fine black Arabian horse. They 
both, strange to say, resembled the quagga in the 
dark line along the back, the stripes act oas the fore- 
head, and the bars across the legs. In the filly the 
mane was short, stiff, and upright, like that of the 
quagga. In the colt it was long, but so stiff as to 
arch upwards, and hang clear of the sides of the 
neck; in oUier respects they were nearly Arabian, 
as might have been expected from fifteen-sixteenths 
Arabian blood.’* 

To the physiologist this oircumstance opens an 
interesting subject lor investigation, nor is the fact 
unimportant to the breeders of animals, inasmuch 
as it incontestably proves that the characters of the 
male parent of the mother’s fimt progeny exert a 
marked influence on her subsequent offspring, 
whatever may be the peculiarities of the father ik 
the latter. 

479, 508.— The Zebra. 

(Lquas Zebra; Equua montanue^ Burchell). This 
beautiful animal is a native of the mountain dis- 
I tricts of southern Africa, and is found, according to 
various wntei’s, in Congo, Guinea, and even Abys- 
sinia, according to Ludolphe, Bruce, however, 
states that " the zebra is (bund nowhere in Abys- 
sinia, except in the south-west extremity of Kuora, 
amid the Shangalla and Galla, in Narea and (ilaff, and 
in the mountains of Dyre and Tegla, and thence to 
the southward." It is called in South Africa Wilde 
Paarde by the Cape colonists. 

The zcora is regularly striped, even down to the 
hoofs, with glossy brownish black on a white or 
yellowish white ground. The ears are long, the 
neck short and deep, with a sort of dewlap under 
the throat produced by a loose fold of the skin ; 
the mane is short, and the tail sparely clad with 
long hair. 

Wild and swift, jhis species lives in troops in the j 
bold ranges of craggy mountains remote fiom the 
a))ode.s of man. Its disposition is savage and in- 
tractable, and it is by no means easily obtained, not 
only from its fieetness, but from the nature of the 
locality it frequents, wheie, like the wild ass of 
Tartary, in "the wilderness and the barren land is 
his dwelling; he soorneththe multitude of the city.’* 

Tw<o mules in the gardens of the Zool. Soc. are 
between the male zebra and the common ass* They 
are strong, and work well. 

4S1.— Bubcnbll’s Zebra 

(Eqmtt BurckeVii\ the Dauw of the colonists of 
South Africa. This species is a tenant of the plains, 
and is found occurring in every district north of 
the Orange river, as far as travellers have pene- 
trated. It dwells in troops, which make occasional 
migrations from the interior to the more fertile 
districts in search of food. At irregular and uncer- 
tain intervals there occur seasons of drought in 
South Africa, when the pools of the desert are dried 
up, and the surface of the wilderness is parched. 
Driven from their native solitudes by the desolation 
around them, zebras, antelopes, and other animals 
in incredible multitudes pour like a torrent over 
the cultivated districts, destroying the pasturage 
and the com ; with the return of the rain they re- 
trace their steps and seek their desert fastnesses. 
Burcheirs zebra is strong and muscular, with sinewy 
limbi, and might perhaps be made serviceable to 
man. It is an animal that admits of being tamed 
to a certain extent with facility, and occasionally a 
half-domesticated speciiaen is exposed for sale at 
Cape Town with a rider on its back. The persons, 
however, who have h^ most opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with its character, regard it, 
tractable as it' may sometimes appear, m treache- 
rous, fickle, vicious, and obstinate. It is a remark- 
able fttet that this species, and the quagga also, are 
often seen in oompaiqr witti the ostrich ; ttvcral of 




Bit litter IbiBdhrgtranqi^ly hi the midst of a herd, 
without sEperieucing any molestation. 

This species may be distinguished Orom its moun- 
tain relative by the shortness of its ears, by the ab- 
sence of stripes on the limbs and under surface of 
the body, and by the stripes of the upper parts be- 
ingbrown. 

These animals present a brilliant appearance 
when flying in troops before the hunter. Their 
flesh (with that of the zebra and quagga) is relished 
by the natives, but Mr. Burchell thought it not much 
superior to horseflesh, and he would, with roost 
Europeans, think the same respecting the flesh of 
the wild ass, which in Persia is in the highest esti- 
mation, and served at .oyal banquets. The drawing 
(Fig. 481) represents the gearing of one of these 
animals by a mounted Cafire. 

480.— The Quagga 

(Equui Quagga), Like the preceding species, the 
Quagga is a native of the plain, and occurs south of 
the Orange river, within the limits of the Cape 
Colony. It roams in large herds, as does Burohell*s 
zebra, but the herds of the two animals never 
mingle together, nor are the two species known to 
produce admixed progeny. 

The quagga is far inferior to Burchell’s zebra 
both in size and beauty ; its ground colour is a dull 
brownish white, clouded and stiiped with a darker 
colour on the head, neck, and withers, and less 
distinctly on the sides of the body; the haunches 
are greyish; the under parts, tail, and legs white* 
In its temper the quagga is wild and vicious; never- 
theless it IS said to be sometimes employed by the 
natives for the purposes of draught. 

We have already stated that fossil relics of animals 
of the genus Eqmis are abundant, and very widely 
dispersed. They occur in the third period of the 
tertiary series (Pliocene of Lyell), in the fresh-water 
deposits in what is called diluvial detritus, in super- 
ficial gravels, sands, and clays in the ossiferous 
caverns, in the osseous breccia, and in the Eppels- 
heim sand, &c. Captain Cautley found bones of 
the hoise (but notin abundance) among other fossil 
remains lying on the slopes among the ruins of the 
fallen cliffs, and also in Bitu in the* sandstone of the 
Sewalik Mountains, at the southern foot of the 
Himalayas, between the Sutlei and the Ganges. 

Several species of Equus have been recorded, 
as Equus foHsilis (E. Adamiticus, Schlotheim), 
Equus (Caballus) primigenius ; Equus (Mulus) pri- 
migenius; Equus (Asiniis) primigenius. It is very 
probable that these recorded species may be really 
distinct from each other, yet it is by no means cer- 
tain, for it would appear that it is rather upon size 
than any definite and persistent characters that the 
distinctions are founded. Indeed the bones of the 
living species do not afford any certain data by 
which to discriminate one from another. Cuvier 
informs us that ho had carelhlly compared the 
skeletons of many varieties of horses, those of the 
mule, of the ass, the zebra, and the quagga, and 
that he could never find a character suffi^ciently 
fixed to enable him to pronounce on a species from 
an isolated bone. Size, he observes, furnishes but 
incomplete marks of distinction. Horses and asses 
vary much in this respect from their states of 
domestication ; and he adds that though he had 
not yet procured the skeleton of a dzigguetai, he 
doubted not its resemblance to the other species 
as much as they resemble each other in the same 
particular. To distinguish the skeleton, or a few 
Dones of the skeleton, of the zebra, from those of 
Burchell’s zebra, or the quagga, or the dzigguetai, 
is indeed difficult; but still where the relics indi- 
cate great difference of size to have existed, taking 
into account the circumstance that the extinct 
Equi were wild, and therefore unmodified by the 
influence of domestication, there are good grounds, 
from difference of size alone, for assuming speciflc 
distinctions. With regard to the probability that 
to some of these extinct wild species is to be attri- 
buted the origin of our domestic races, we have 
already expressed our opinion* 


482.— Skull of the Fossil Adafis. 

To the order Pachydermata Cuvier refers an extinct 
animal, of which the remains have been found in 
the plaster-quarries of Montmartre. The remains, 
however, are very rare, and we believe that only 
three fragments of skulls have been recovered. 
The adapts was evidently a small animal, its skull 
being only about a third larger than that of a 
hedgehog* There were four incisors, sharp-edged 
and oblique, in each jaw, followed by a canine tooth 
of a conieal form and not exceeding the molars in 
length. Of these latter there were seven on each 
side, in each jaw* In the upper Jaw the fiiet molar 
was trenchant, the second and third surroun^d by 
a small ridge, the last four flit-orowned* In the 
lower jaw (he flnt three molara werenotittodi 
trenehMit fte mudnder fiat-erawned*^ Hi 
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483, w,-^Ths DiKOTHiRiim 
r2>, gigmMm\ as restored by Professor Kaup, 
t^uyier, iVom teeth and isolated frajrments, gave, in 
his work on fossil bones, the title of ** Tapir gigan- 
tesque ” to the huge animal of which they were the 
relics, the only ones then discovered. It was re- 
served for Professor Kaup to add to our knowledge 
of the animal in question, by the discovery first 
of several lower jaws (Fig. 487), and subsequently 
of the skull (Fig. 486\ which were found imbedded 
in a stratum of sandstone (the second or Mio- 
cene system of tertiaiy deposits), at Eppelsheim, 
about twelve miles south of Mayence, in company 
with relics of the following, viz. : a second species 
of Dinotherium, making the species 2 : Tapirus, 2, 
larger than Jiving species; Cnalicotherium (allied 
to Tapirs), 2; Rhinoceros, 2; Tetracaulodon (allied 
to Mastodon), 1 : Hippotherium (allied to Horse), 
1; Su^ 3; Fells (some as large as a Lion), 4; 
Machairodus (allied to Bear, Ursus cultridens): 
Gulo (Glutton), 1 ; Agnotherium (allied to Dog, but 
as lar^e as a Lion), 1, 

Cuvier, before he had completed the last edition 
of his *Rdgne Animal,' became aware of M. Kaup's 
discovery of the lower jaw, and in his Additions, 
vol. i. p. 581, lie alludes to lliis fragment as afford- 
ing data for the separation of the “Tapir gigan- 
tesque" into a distinct genus. To this genus M, 
Kaup has given the title Dinotherium. The skull 
of this extraoidinary animal is more than a yard in 
length, and the size and situation of the nasal orifice 
(Fig. 484), with the salient portion of the short 
nasal bones, indicate the probable possession of a 
proboscis ; we say probable, because in the Manatee 
or Lamantin, and also the Duvong, we have n 
similar extent and situation of the nasal orifice, a 
circumstance militating against the inference that 
a proboscis necessarily accompanies this conforma- 
tion of the skull. Indeed the general aspect of the 
skull of the Dinotherium, setting aside trie tusks of 
the lower jaw, and its strange alveolar projection, 
strongly reminds us of that of the Lamantin (Mana- 
tus, Cuv,). Tlie orbits themselves are very small, 
but the temporal foasm are very deep and extensive, 
indicating the great mass of tne temiioral muscle. 
The lower jaw is most remarkable. It is armed at 
the extremity with two enormous tusks (incisois), 
which, instead of projecting upwards or forwards, 
sweep downwards, and curve gently backwards, 
having their roots imbedded in enormous alveoli. 

0 ? 

The dentition is as follows Incisors Canines 


Molars, =: 22* Of the molars the third 

has three transverse ridges across its surface, the 
others have two, with the exception of the fiist 
molar of the lower jaw, which has only one at its 
posterior part, the anterior portion being trenchant. 
Fig. 488 represents the palatal view of the skull of 
the Dinotherium. Fig. 490, the molar teeth and 
the relative bearing of the two rows, which approxi- 
mate towards each other anteriorly. 

The situation and affinities of the Dinotherium 
have been the subject of much speculation, and very 
opposite opinions have been entertained by diff erent 
naturalists. M. Kaup, influenced by the discovery 
of huge claws and a scapula, resembling in charac- 
ter those of the Pangolins (Manis;, assigns the ani- 
mal to the Edentata, but differing from all extant 
species not only in exceeding the elephant in size, 
but in having, like the elephant, a proboscis. Dr. 
Buckland regards the Dinotherium as approximating 
to the tapir, of aquatic habits, and furnished with 
a proboscis, by means of which it conveyed to 
the mouth the vegetables raked from the bottom of 
lakes and rivers % its tusks and claws; and he 
alludes to its claw resembling that of the Pangolins. 
MM. Blainville and Dum4ril consider the Dino- 
therium to have been allied to the Lamantins, ot 
“aquatic gravigrades^'’-»to have been in fact a 
Duyong with tusk-incisors, and therefore one of the 
concluding forms of the Pachydermata. They con- 
sider that it had no proboscis, but a huge inflated 
muzzle and upper lip. Gseger places it with the 
seals. Now as regards M. Kaup's theoiy, we may 
at once state that the claws ancl scapula on which 
he founds it are not proved to belong to the Dino- 
therium ; and he himself admits that should the dis- 
covery take place of other fossil relics whence tne 
certain existence of a Manis gigantea might be 
presumed, his theory would be overthrown. Our 
own opinion coinciefes with that of M. Blainvtlle. 
The occipital condyles (see the posterior view of the 
skull see flrom below. Fig, 489, and the skull. Fig, 
486} are terminal, or in the direction of the longitudi- 
tial axis of the skull, as in Lamantins, and also the 
Cetacea Mammalia modifled for aquatic existence. 
The ocdhital surfkoe is large, subvertical, and even 
ieeliiied mm be£m backwards, with a profound 
d^ii^iyslQii Ihr the insertion either of a very 


M cervical ligament or powerful muscles for 
evation of the head. The basilary portion of 
the skull (Figs. 488, 489) is narrow in its com- 
ponent parts, while the vertical surtkee (Fig. 489) 
IS, as in the lamantins and Duyongs, very wide, 
overplumbing the temporal fosss, of which the 
depth and width indicate the enormous levator 
muscles of the lower jaw, not only lor the purpose 
of mastication, but for the particular action ot the 
lower jaw, with its rake-like tusks. Moreover, in 
the lower jaw we find an analogy to that of the 
Duyong, of which the branches curve downwards 
for a third of their length to a deflected symphysis, 
only that in the Dinotherium this downward curva- 
ture is carried to a far greater extreme, for the im- 
plantation of tusk-inmsorM. What were the limbs of 
this gigantic animal ? If its habits were terrestrial, 
which a consideration of the skull forbids us to be- 
lieve, the Dinotherium must have had solid pillars of 
support, like the hmbsof the elephant, and destitute 
of that liberty which even in the Pangolins they are 
endowed with ; but, if our ideas are correct, its limbs 
were adapted for aquatic locomotion, and perhaps 
the posterior pair were wanting, or formed the ele- 
ments of a terminal paddle. Its diet was undoubt- 
edly vegetable, as in the Duyong; and we may 
conceive it tearing up the strong-fibred vegetables 
from their subaquatic bed by means of its tusks, 
which might serve also as wcajions of offence, or 
as anchors for the purpose of mooring itself to 
the banks of the lake or river, or of dragging its 
unwieldy body partially out ot the water. 

Dr. Biicklaricf informs us that bones of the Dtno- 
theriurn have lately been found in tertiary fresh-water 
limestone near OrtheN at the loot of the Pyrenees, 
and with them rematiiH of a new genus allied to 
rhinoceros, of several unknown species of deer, and 
of a dog or wolf equalling a lion in size. 

Cuvier and Kaup calculate the length of the 
Dinotherium at about eighteen feet ; the massive 
lower jaw measures nearly fouir feet, *>xelusive of 
the tusks. 

401, 492. — Fossil. Skull of Toxodov 
(Toxodon Platetisis, Owen). We are inclined to refer 
the Toxodon, of wliich an imperfect skull and frag- 
ments of a lower jaw, and some teeth, aie our only 
guides, to the aquatic Pachyderms; and, ns in the 
instance of the Dinotherium, we draw our deductions 
from the weight of the skull, from the loim and 
position of the nasal aperture, the slope of the 
occiput, and the portion of the occijutal conflyles. 
The skull in question was brought by Mr. Darwin 
from South Amcu'ica. It appears that during his 
bojourn in Banda Oriental he heard ot some giants 
bones at a farm-house on the Sarandis, a small stream 
enteiing the Rio Negro, about 120 miles north- 
west of Monte Video, Accordingly there he rode, 
and for the sum of eighteen-pence purchased the 
cranium now in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. Mr. Darwin was informed by 
the people at the farm-house that the relics were 
exposed in consequence of a flood having washed 
down part of the bank of earth. When first found 
the skull was perfect; but unfortunately the boys 
of the neighbourhood knocked out the teeth with 
stones, and set up the head as a mark to throw at. 
Mr. Darwin, however, found a perfect tooth, and 
fragments ascertained by Piofessor Owen to be 
those of the lower jaw. These remains were so 
fresh as to render it difficult to believe that ages 
liad passed since their interment ; and Mr. Darwin 
observes that they contained so much animal 
matter, that when a portion was heated in the fiame 
of a spirit-lamp, it not only exhaled a very strong 
animal odour, but burnt with a slight flame. The 
deposit in which they were imbedded was a whitish 
argillaceous earth, forming the banks of the Sa- 
randis, overlying a granitic foundation. 

The skull in question equals in size that of the 
hippopotamus, measuring two feet four inches in 
length, and one foot four inches in extreme breadth, 
The form of the skull (Figs. 491, 492; is elongated 
and depressed ; the zygomatic arches are of enor- 
mous size and strength, an index of the great 
volume of the ten^oral and masseter muscles. The 
occipital region (Fig. 493) slopes from the condyles 
upwards and forwards. The maxillary portion of 
the skull is compressed laterally, narrow aojoiis, and 
with large intermaxillary bones, slightly dilated at 
their extremity. The superior part of the skull was 
cavernous, with cells, or sinuses, giving to it greater 
apparent volume than the cerebral cavity would 
Jead us to infer: we have already alluded to the 
deceptive volume of the skull of the elephant. 
According to Professor Owen the denial formula 

is as follows Incisors f, canines none, a vacant 
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space being in their place ; molars 
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incisor teeth (see Fig. 406, the fragment of the an- 
terior part of the lower jaw, with the teeth m aitu; 
and Fige 495, aa incisor of the lower Jaw) are re* 


markable for their resemblance in many respects to 
those of the Rodents : they were rootless, and had 
persistent pulps ; growing, therefore, as worn down 
by use. In the upper jaw the two central incisors 
were very small ; the two external ones very large, 
curved, with their sockets extending back in an 
arched direction IhroTigh the intermaxillary bones 
to the maxillary, and teiuumiting, without becoming 
contracted, immediately unteiior to the grinding 
teeth. In the lower jaw the two middle incistnsare 
largest, the rest gradually diminishing in size. (Fig. 
409.) The molar teeth also were lootlesn, and curved, 
whence the name Toxodon (r/itov, a how, 
a tooth); and liicir grinding suilace jirescnted one 
or more folds of enamel le-cntering tin* osseous sub- 
stance of the centre, as m Hodentb. See Fig. 494, 
the last molar teeth but one of upper jaw ; Fig. 407, 
the grinding surlacc of the same ; Fig. 408, the 
gi Hiding burface of the corresponding molar ol lower 
jaw. 

Wo might hero enter on many ipinutise. and follow 
Professor Owen thiougli his anatomical details, wore 
it not that they arc rat htM* adapted lor the elose atten- 
tion of the coninanitivo Hnatoniist than the general 
reader. Those w no wish to gam the lullost information 
on these points we may re (cm* to the ♦ Proceeds. Geol. 
Soc. Lond/ lK;t7; and the ‘Zoology of the Beagle : 
Fossil Mammalia.* We may observe, howevei, that 
“ in the aspect of the plane of the occipital tbnimen 
and occipital region ol the ‘iknll, in the form and 
position ot the occijutal condyleh, in the aspect of 
the plane of the bony aperture of the nostrils, and 
in the thickness and texture ot the osseous t)ariete*4 
of the skull,” the Toxodon manifests an affinity to 
the Dinotherium and the aipialic Pachyderms (the 
herbivorous Cetacea of Cuvier, but which in man- 
ners and organization have little relationship to the 
true whales, excejdingas iar as they ate all modified 
for the wateis of the deep). 

With respect to the limbs of the Toxodon, we have 
as yet no evidence respecting their form or number; 
liow far. therefore, tliey weie coustructed foraipiatic 
progression, whether lor this bolely, or for occasional 
visits to the land, is yet a problem to be solved. 
Professor Owen, however, suggests that the pre- 
sence of laige fiontal sinuses renders it not im- 
probable that the habits ol thia species were not 
so strictly aquatic os the total absence of hinder 
extremities would necessitate. 

In speaking of tlie Dinotherium and Toxodon it 
will be seen that we liave referred them, with the 
Lamantins and Duyongs (often wnlteii Dugongs), 
to the Rcpiatic Psonyderras, between whicli group 
and the ordinary Paishyderms we regard the liippo- 
potamus as forming a link, though decidedly within 
the pale of the latter. Cuvier has remarked Itrat 
such of the l^achydermata as approach the Rumi- 
nants m the structure of their ket partake in some 
degree of the complication of the btomach which 
in the animaU of the latter order is so lemarkable 
a character; apd it may be said, contra, that 
such J^Hchyderms as approach in a certain degree 
in habitfS to the aquatic group resemble them in 
the strug'ture of the same organ. The stomach of 
the bcmi-aquatic hippopotamus, for example, con- 
sists pi certain saccuh, which renders it analogous to 
thaCof the lamantin. Sir E. Home observes that 
“ the stomachs of the manatee and hippopotamus 
bear a close resemblance to each other in siructure, 
and are in many respects similar to tliat of the 
peccary, which is a variation of the Jiogs, to which 
the tapir is also allied; and these circumstances 
throw no small light upon the preparatory processes 
required for the digestion of different kinds of ve- 

S etablc food. The grass of the ffeld is the lood of 
Luniinating animals, and, from the structure of their 
digestive organs, it is evident that much previous 
digestion is necessary for its prejiaration. The 
grass and weeds at the bottom and on tlie banks cl 
rivers is the food of the manatee and hippopotamus, 
and the apparatus formed for preparing these sub- 
stances displays an approach to the stomachs in 
Ruminants. In the hog tribe the resemblance ii 
less, those animals having a more indiscriminate 
diet : the structure of their stomach shows that 
grass is by no means their natural foot!. The 
stomachs of the manatee and hippopotamus, then, 
which at first sight appear so extraordinary and 
incomprehensible, are in fact the Jinks which 
unite the Ruminants to tho»<e animals which feed 
on roots and various vegetable substances, and form 
a key, without which the different gradations can- 
not be satisfactorily explained.** 

It is not only in the form of the stomach, but in 
the structure and contour of the skull, the position 
of tJie eyes and nostiils, and even in the nature oi 
the ekin, with its subcutaneous layer of fat, that we 
trace the approximation of the hippopotamus to the 

i Lamantins ; and it may be that the Toxodon, and even 
Dinotherium, form links between tlie Lamantins and 
hippopotamus, being within the pale oi the group 
to which the former belong. 

We may here obMrve, that the number of fossil 
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f^cnera included within the Paohydermata ^rreatly 
exceeds that of genera containing living species, 
1 ) 1 ' which latter many, as Equus, Elephas, Khino- 
ceroH, and Hippopotamus, have fonsil as well as 
living species: so that the number of fossil or ex- 
tinct’ species already ascertained of the Pachyder- 
inatoui order, taken collectively, is far greater than 
the number ol living species. In some, perhaps 
many, instances the affinitien of the fossil Pachy- 
derms are not understood, fragments of bones only 
leaving been recovered ; in some instances they can- 
not he niihtaken. 

We began our observation on the Pachydermata 
by alluding to the unfilled intervals between the 
lornis now living on the surface of the earth, and 
a statement that in fossil forms— some yet to be 
discovered, others to be made out, and, os it were, 
re'CODstruoted — would the lost linKh in the chain bo 
recovered; and we again express our opinion that 
ultimately the v^or*k will be, if not perfectly, at least 
to a great extent, accomplished. 

Tiiat our ideas are not unreasonable wo have 
from time to time hatisjaetoiy proofs. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell has iccentlv tiansniittod fiom Australia 
some fossil bones >\hich incontestably prove the 
existence of at least one gigantic Pachyderm, at 
some remote period, in that region, Tliese fossils 
consist ol a portion of a molar tooth, of the shaft 
of a thigh bone, with part of the spine, of a sea- 
tinia, and some smaller iragments of a long Irune. 
They were fouml on the Darling Downs, tliose ex- 
tensive plains marked to the sooth-west of Moreton 
Way on most maps of Australia, at the source of 
tile river Darling, and upwards of 4(K)0 feet above 
tile level of the sea. Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his 
letter to Profes.sor Owen, to whom the relics were 
lorwarded, states that these huge bones are found 
in some abundance. It would appear from Profes- 
sor Owen’s examination, that this huge extinct 
animal was allied both to the Mastodon and Dino* 
llierium. Fig. 499 represents the femur of this 
extinct Anstraban Pachyderm: o, its transverse sec- 
tion. Figs. 500, 501, two views of the portion of a 
molar tooth of the same. Tliese fossils, now in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, cHunot, 
observes Professor Owen, be contemplated without 
suggesting many interesting reflections. 

“They tell us plainly that the time was when 
Australia's arid plains were tiodden by the hoofs of 
heavy Pachyderms ; but could the land then have 
been, as now, parched by long continued droughts, 
with dry river-couibes, containing here and there 
a pond of water? All the facts and analogies which 
thiow light on the habits of the extinct Mastodons 
and Dinotheres indicate these creatures to have 
been frequenters of marshes, swamps, or lakes. 
Other relations of land and sea than now charac- 
terize the southern hemisphere, adiiferent condition 
of the suiface of the land and of the meteoric in- 
fluences governing the proportion and distnbnticm 
of fresh-water on that surface, msy therefore lie 
conjectured to have prevailed when Iiuge Masto- 
dontoid Pachyderms constituted part of the quad- 
ruped population of Australia. May not tlie change 
tiom a humid climate to the present pariiculaily 
dry one have been the cause, or chief cause, of the 
extinction of such Pachyderms? Was not tlie 
ancient Terra Australis, when so populated, o^ 
greater extent than the present insular continent r 
The mutual dependences between large mammalian 
quadrupeds and other members of the animal king- 
clom suggest other reflections in connection wiUi 
the present fossil. If the extinct species ever so 
abounded as to lequire its redundancy to be sup- 
pressed by a carnivorous enemy, then some de- 
structive species of this kind must have co-existed, 
of larger dimensions than the extinct Dasyurus 
lanianus, the ancient destroyer of the now equally 
extinct gigantic Kangaroos, Macropus Titan, &c., 
whose remains were discovered in the hone-caves 
of Wellington Valley. Extremely few copropha- 
gous beetles have hitherto, 1 belie. e, been tonnd in 
Australia ; and the scarcity of such is readily ex- 
])iained by the absence of native species of large 
heii)tvorou8 mammals: but the dung of the Masto- 
donloid quadrupeds which formerly existed in Aus- 
tialia must then have afforded the requisite condi- 
tions lor a greater abundance of such Coleoptera. 
These and other speculations are naturally suggested 
the highly interesting fossils here desciibcd. 
Itie great inijiortance of such organic remains will 
be obvious lioni the few inferences which have 
been brudly noted ; our obligations to the en- 
lightened collector and transmitter of the Masto- 
dontoid fossils are great, and the aiiival of addi- 
tional facts and specimens will be most earnestly 
welcomed.” 

A consideration of the fossil relics of extinct ani- 
mals throws the mind back remote periods 
before the surface of our glu.>e had acquired its 
present aspect, its present ariangement of land 
and water, erf mountains and plains, islands and 
continenfe ; and when begin to review liie history^ 
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of its phases, we find ourselves carried baok laAo the 
obscure of time, till— in comparison with the ages 
which have passed since the commencement of the 
Primary period, wherein those oldest rooks were 
formed in which there are no traces of animal or 
vegetalile life ; to the conclusion of the Secondary 
geological period — ^the date of man’s existence on 
the globe seems but of yesterday, and the few thou- 
sand years through which he has played his poi’t 
sink into a span. 

Hut though the vast antiquity of the globe is 
clearly demouKtrated, still the length of time which 
has elapsed during the formation of the whole or 
of any definite portion of the crust of the earth is a 
problem yet to be solved. We know that at one 
period life had no place on our planet. The gneiss 
and mica-schist systems of strata of the Primary pe- 
riod arc destitute of all trace of organic lemains. 
In these, the most ancient of rocks, wliich exhibit to 
us the combined effects of igneoiis^ and aqueous 
agency, no fossil relic.H speak of a Fauna or Flora 
during their formation, and we may believe that 
few or none ol the organised wonders of nature 
weio then in existence, because the physical con- 
ditions of the globe requisite for the existence of 
animals and p’ahts were not then established.’^ How 
long did this state of the earth continue'? It U a 
question which cannot be answered. Passing from 
the primeval rocks, 

* ^Where the htrrt ♦Ured not build, nur ineoot wing 
Flit o'er the hOrbleiii^ grttnlto,” 

we come to the Snowdon rocks of argillaceous slate, 
ami the calcareous and aigillaceous rocks, consti- 
tuting the Cumbrian system, in which a few traces of 
organic life liave been detected, but of organic life 
in its lowest type. Then the Silurion or transition 
system succeeds, consisting of sandstones, limestones, 
and shale ; here corals, crinoidca, trilobites, terebra- 
tul«s &c., all belonging to extinct species and often 
to extinct genera and lamilies, and all aquatic, are 
abundant. Fiom these systems of the primary 
iTH we advance to the secondary strata — rich in 
. *iH0 life— divided into the carboniferous system, 
the salilei’ous or new red-sandstone system, the 
Oolitic system, and the cretaceous or chalk system. 
The deposits constitut ig each of these systems are 
replete with organic i lains, but all of extinct spe- 
cies and often of extinct genera. The coal-mea- 
sures are rich in an extinct Flora, principally con- 
sisting of ferns, often in an extraordinary degree ol 
preservation, the most delicate leaves being spread 
out, and so arranged as to constitute a beautiful 
Hortus Siccus of a long-past period. About 300 
species of plants have been discovered in the coal- 
measures of this and other countries. Their luxu- 
riance indicates a genial temperature and a humid 
giound. “It would haidly be credited,” says Pro- 
fessor Lindley, in his ‘Fossil Flora of Great Britain,’ 
“ by persons unacquainted with the evidence upon 
which such facts repose, that in the most dreary and 
desolate regions of the present day there once flou- 
rished groves of tropical plants, of Coniferm, like 
the Norfolk Island and Araucarian pines, of bananas, 
tree-ferns, huze cacti and palms; that the marshes 
weie filled with rush-like plants 15 or 20 feet high, 
and the coverts with ferns like the undergrowth of 
a West India island.’^ Our engraving (Fig. 510) is 
a re.st oration of some of the animals and plants 
characteristic of the oolitic system (lias, limestone, 
oolite, &c.) of the secondary strata, which will 
serve to convey some idea of the Fauna and Flora of 
the period when those strata were in process of 
formation— a period in which strange monsters 
ploughed their way through waters which have 
given place to solid rock. Plants.— a, Ferns (Fili- 
ces). ^ Zamia (^ycadse). o, Arbor Vitse. dt 
Dracams. e, Araucaria pine. /, EquUetiim.— 
Animals.— p, Dragon-fly, /i, Tortoise. j\ Mega- 
losaurus. A, Ichthyosaurus. /, Plesiosaurus, m, 
Ammonites, n, Echmus. o, Nautilus, p, Cuttle- 
fish. p, Encriiiitfca, r, Pterodactylus. ‘ 

The chalk system is rich in extinct corals, soo- 
phytes, and echinoderms. Our lofty chalk hills and 
the white chfl*s of Dover have been formed through 
a long succession of ages at the bottom of a deep 
sea. From the Secondary we advance to the Ter- 
tiary periods. In general, says a talented wyiter, 
“No contrast can be more complete than that 
between the secondary and the tertiary rocks; the 
former retaining so much uniformity of character, 
even for enoimous distances, as to appear like the ef- 
fect of one deNMinined sequence oi general physical 
agencies; the ntter exhibiting an almost boundless 
local variety, and relations to the configuration of 
land diul sea not to be mistaken. The orgbuiic bodies 
ol the secondary strata are obviously and completely 
distinct fiom those of the modern land and sea; but 
in t he teri.ary deposits, it is the resemblance between 
fossil and recent kinds of corals, shells, plants, qua- 

* W c exclude mloRMSopie uilmalenlew from mir ennilderation, lie- 
oiuine at present eoMOotv know uiuler wbatoiMunstAneM they oan 
llva. 


drupada, and other 

judgment. In genera] there ii a decided 
between the two groups of rocks, a disoontimty 
which is nowhere completely filled. Yet besidei^he 
pseudo-tertiary or transition chalky rooks of Maes- 
trioht and the Pyrenees, and the conchiferous mark 
of Gosau, we have in England and France a^ve 
the chalk a prevalence of green and ferruginous 
sf^nds similar to those below. Perhaps tliey hav,e 
been derived from the waste of those older rocks. 
Mr. Lyell supposes the tertiaries of the London basin 
to have been formed from the waste of the second- 
ary strata of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire. 
With the tertiary system came into existence, if we 
may trust the evidence which the earlier strata pre- 
sent, many races of quadrupeds, some birds, reptiles 
and fishes, extremely analogous to, though for the 
most part specifically distinct from, the modern de- 
nizens of land and water; thousands of corals, shells, 
Crustacea, &c. which present with living races quite 
as great analogy os obtains between the tribes of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans of our day. The 
general features of land and sea as they now exist 
began to appear, and there can be no doubt that in 
a philosophical study of the revolutions of the globe 
the tertiary era of geology cannot be properly sepa- 
rated from the existing system of nature.” The ter- 
tiary period, taken in this extended sense, saw the 
creation and extinction of the mammoih, the mas* 
todon, the pala>othenum, the fossil rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus, the dinotherium, the toxodon, and the 
huge pachyderm of Australia : and next, the creation 
of ail our modern races of animals. 


During the period of the deposition of the tertiary 
strata, the relations of land and sea were greatly 
altered in various portions of the globe ; in Europe 
by the rising of the Pyrenees beyond the height they 
reached after the cretaceous era, and by the uplift- 
ing of the Alps from the Mediterranean tuwatds 
Mont Blanc. “ In England we may believe the up- 
ward movement of the southern counties connected 
with the Hampshire axis of elevation, and the Isle 
of Wight convulsion was ended at an early epoch 
of the tertiary period. The eastern range of the 
Alps from Mont Blanc to Vienna is of later date, 
and may be viewed as the most marked phenomenon 
of elevation which accompanied or preceded the 
dispersion of erratic blocks in Europe.” 

Besides the alterations thus produced in the rela- 
tion of the land and the sea, changes have taken 
place, and are still in progress, from other causes. 
Rivers bring down vast quantities of the disinte- 
grated particles of the strata through which they 
flow, and deposit the sediment at their mouths, 
forming deltas, or low tracts, won as it were particle 
by particle from the domain of the ocean ; on the 
other hand, the sea itself wears down coasts to a 
great extent, making vast inroads on the land, and 
converting the isthmus into an island : sometimes, 
by the sudden or gradual elevation of a large tmet 
of land, an inland sea becomes drained, leaving in 
its place a sandy desert. In the depths themselves 
there is no rest ; multitudes of zoophytes and testacca 
there live and die, there their remains accumulate 


layer upon layer, forming beds of vast thickness, 
wliich at a future day may be laid bare, covered with 
alluvium, and engage the researches of another 
Cuvier. The chemical action of the atmosphere ; 
heat and cold, rain and snow, winds, springs, rivers, 
torrents, the action of the tides ; lire,animu and ve- 
getable ; and volcanic agencies, all contribute their 
part to alter the surikee of the land, and to effect 
changes in its relative extent to that of the sea, 
changes which are in reality never stationary, but, 
imperceptible as they may seem, in constant pro- 
gress. 

The deposits of the tertiary period are divided by 
Mr. Lyell into three series : the oldest, or Eocene, in 
which there occurs from three to five per cent, of 
existing species of shells ; secondly, the series of the 
middle age, or Meiooene, averaging 18 per cent, in 
the occurrence of existing species of shells ; and 
thirdly, the superficial or Pleiocene deposits, in 
which the ratio of existing shells is from 40 to 95 
per cent. 

We trust we shall be pardoned for this brief 
digression, into which we were led by a desire to 
show that fossil relics are not all of the same era, and 
that Primary, Secondaiy, and Tertiary periods have 
each their distinguishing characteristics, their own 
fossil relics ; that on the whole the progression of 
life has been from the lowest aquatic forms, to forms 
analogous to those now tenanting the earth, which 
when they existed in the Eocene, Meiocene, or F)e 
iocene epoch of the Tertiary period, must have pre- 
sented to a certain extent the superficial features it 
at present exhibits, though there were doubtless 
great modifications in the arrangements of land anld 
water, and in the temperature of given latitude 
We beg to refer our r<fiders to the articles < * 
Remains ’ and ‘Geology, ’4n (be ‘.Penny Cyrf 
The perusal Will give additional interei|4i 
tailiof 
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^ ORDER RUMINANTIA. 

' orders t«roiid P«oocm LtnnMt, is one of the 
moA nitui^ of the primary groups into which the 
Mammalia «re divided. It contains all those q|ua- 
dnipeds in which a cloven hoof* the act of rumina- 
tion (chewing the cud), and the absence oi incisors 
in the upper jaw coexist together as data upon 
which to draw a line between them and all other 
Mammals It is true that the Camelidae, or camel 
tnbe, including tlie Llamas, exhibit m their denti- 
tion a departure fiom the rule, and exhibit, boUi in 
this particulai and in osteological structure, some 
approximation to the Pachyderms , nevertheless 
even the Camels, in common with the Ruminants 
generally, partake of those definite structural pecu- 
liarities from which there is no deviation, and which 
constitute a common bond oi union. 

A rapid glance at the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of tuts Older will not, we trust, be unacceptable , 
certainly it is not out of place. Decidedly heibivo- 
rous, with lips modified either for browsing, as the 
camel, giraffe, &c., or lor grazing, as in the ox, the 
Huminantia are accordingly fuinished wilh teeth, 
digestive oigans, and limbs m accordance with the 
habits involved. 

To begin wilh the teeth. We may observe that 
there ;tre no incisors in the upper jaw, the hardened 
gum sustaining the pressure of the lower incisois, 
which aie eight m nunibei, with thin, broad edges , 
their position is not veitical, but oblique, so that 
their edges do not pi ess directly aganiht the gum, 
but rather their posterior suiface. The two ccntial 
aie in generai the largest, and the outermost on each 
side the smallest and most oblique. In the gnaffe, 
however, the outerniOht is the laigest, and it ap- 
pears as if divided by a fuirow, The molars are 
SIX on each side in both jaws • of these the fust lluee 
aic pieceded by nulk oi detidiious teeth , the thiee 
posterior aie oiiginally permanent. Then suiiace 
H maiked by two pans of crescentic ridges. Jn the 
lower jaw these descents have the convexity out- 
waids, in the upper, the reveise. These tremiuts 
as they wear down by use show a anireoi bone 
surrounded by a ndge of enamel. Between the 
molars and incisors of the lowei jaw mtervencs a 
vacant space. 

With lespect to the camels, though the number 
of molars on each side above is really six, five only 
are in a continuous senes, and resemble molars in 
their shape . anterior to these continuous teeth, and 
separated by a coiisideiable space, we find a tooth 
resembling in shape a stout shoit canine, being oi a 
simple conical figure , this is the first molar . it has 
been called a second canine, but eironeously, the 
tiue canim , winch is large, stiong, and pointed, be* | 
ing placed beiore it, a small interval sipaiating 
I hem. Ill the lowei jaw the continuous molais are 
lour, with a similar pointed and detached molat and 
canine , there being true camneN as well as caninc- 
like molais, in both jaws. Incisois also are iound in 
both jaws' four in the upper, but the two cential 
aie small and fall out early , the two lateral are per- 
manent, and resemble canines in figure. In the 
lower jaw theie aie only six incisors, compicssed, 
oblique, and pointed. Fig 517 shows the dentition 
oi the uupei jaw, in two views, Fig. 518, that olthe 
lowci, also in two views. 

The dentition oi the Llamas closely approaches 
that of the camel , there are, however, in these ani- 
mals only four molais on each wde below, and five 
shove, theic being no ditached camne-hke molars 
ThcCheviotains (Mosclndac) are icmarkablc ioi the 
developement oi the canines of the upper jaw in the 
male ; they are pointed, lecurved, compiessed, with 
a posterior sharp edge, and pioject downwards out 
oi the mouth. In the musk-deer they measure two 
inches and a half in length. There are no canines 
i»r the lower jaw. Incisors eight, as usual; none 
above. The existence of canine teeth in the upper 
jaw of the males, though not a universal feature 
among the Ruminants, is no means uncommon 
They occur in the males of many of the deer tribe, 
and we have seen them in a rudimentary state and 
buiied m the gum in the female of the South 
Amencan species ; and they have been found in one 
species of antelope (Ant. montana, Riipp.)— in this 
animal, however, they are only hali-developed germs, 
becoming lost before the animal attains to maturity. 
(See * Proceeds. Zoological Society,’ 1836, p. 3./ 

As the dentition of the Ruminants is so constant 
and unvarying in its general characters, so is the 
structure of the organs of progression ; and where, as 
in the Camel idsB, we find a variation in the former, 
so do we also find a corresponding variation in the 
latter. On looking at the feet of a Ruminant, the 
first thing we observe is, that they are hoofed and 
cloven ; an anatomy shows us that these hoof-cased 
toes, consisting of three phalangal bones, terminate 
a finite long canon-bone. In the camels, however, 
the toes, insteiwl of being short, abruptly truncated, 
11^ MM in pc^tfd hooft, so as to form a solid , 

' biiHimwb^to testfM^mgated and onlytipped I 


with small hoofs, the ammal resting on a large pul py 
sole or pad, placed like a cushion beneath the toes. 
(See Figs. 520 and 521.) Besides the two large or 
true toes, there aie in some groups, as for instance 
the deer, two small short lateral toes consisting of 

j three phalanges, and supported by stylets of bone. 

I In the sheep these accessoiy toes aie meiely horny 
protuberances tilled with condensed iatiy cellular 

I tissue. 

I The act of ruminating siipposes a complicated 

I structure of the stomach. This organ is divided 
into iom compartments, vi/ : 1, the first cavity or 
paunch, lapanse (ventiicuUis) , 2, the hood or honey- 
comb, )e bonnet (reticulum) 3, the many plies, le 
feuillet (omasus ot psaltenum) ; 4, the riui, la cail- 
lette fahomasus) These cavities aie so at ranged 
that tlie coaisely-ground hcibage receiveil into the 
first cavity is gradually propelled into the hood 
through a valvular aperture, where it is conijiacted 
into small balls, which, while the animal reposch at 
Its ease, are returned seiiatim to the mouth, to be 
rcmosticated by a voluntary eflort. The aliment, 
when sufficiently lemastieated, is again swalloweil, 
and passes at once into the third, oi plicated, lom- 
partment, by means ol a peculiar mechanism, wheie 
it IS compressed into ftattened portions, which aie 
gradually trausmitted Ihiougli a valvulai oiihcc into 
the iourtli compartment, oi abomasus, the tiue 
digestive cavity 

The innei fncmbianc of this portion secretes a 
fluid (the gastiic juice) well known ior its powei oi 
coagulating milk, taken iioni the call, salt eil and 
dried, it is known under the name ot leniiet, and 
used in making cheese. 

In young Ruminants, while their food is meiely 
the motiiei s milk, the process ol rumination is not 
carriecl on; and the pioportion which the difteient 
(ompaitments of the stomach bear to each othei is 
veiy ditterent tiom that piesented ofterwaids, when 
then aliment is changed tiom milk to hei bage Ttie 
huge paunch, fot instance, is less than the abomasus, 

01 touith stomach, this being as yet the largest of 
the compnttments, and the milk as it is swallowed 
piHHes iLt once into it, wliere it becomes cm died and 
then digested. 

Ill the camel, besides the almost total absence of 
the third stomach, oi omasus, there is another pecu- 
hanty to be noticed, viz an airnngenuMit ot deep 
cells in the paunch ioi the reception and preserva- 
tion ot watei, and the enlargement of the cells ot 
tlie reticulum tor the same purpose. The paunch 
IS divided into two portions, a right and a lelt, by 
a longitudinal iidge ol muscular fibics* in the lett 
IS a senes of deep cells capable altogether ol con- 
taining Irom lour to five (luarts ol watei ; in the 
light 18 a smaller series capable ol containing about 
a (juart. When these cells aie filled, the fluid is 
kept liee from mixture with the food by the con- 
traction ot the orifice of each cell, and it can be 
loiced out at pleasure by the action of a museular 
expansion covering the bottom of this cellular ap- 
paratus The de(‘p ceBs ot the retieuluni aie ar- 
langed in twelve lows, and are tornicd by muscular 
bands, infeisecting each othci tiansvcrsely This 
compartment in the came) appeals to be destined 
exclusively as areservoii tor watei, never receiving 
solid lood, RM in the ox or sheep , and it would se* m 
that the remasticated food passes into the thud 
small cavity, being conducted along the u]>per mai- 
gin of the second, Ihiough a canal foimed hy a mus- 
cular iidge, which contracts with so much foice as 
not only to open the orifice of the second cavity but 
so as to bring forward the mouth of the third into 
the second, by which action the musculai ridges that 
separate the rowsot cells aie brought close togelhu, 
so as to exclude these cavities fiom the canal through 
which the water passies. Sir E. Home obseives, 
that “ while the camel is drinking, the action of the ^ 
muscular band opens the oiihcc of the second ca- 
vity ; at the same time it diiects the water into il 
and when the cells ot that cavity aie lull, the rest 
runs oft* into the i i llularstnicture ol the first cavity. 

It would appear that camels, when accustomed to 
journeys in which tht 7 are kept tor an unusual 
number of days without water, acquire the power of 
dilating the cells, so as to make them contain a 
more than ordinary supply for their journey , at least 
such IB the account given by those wlio nave been 
in %ypt.” The llama resembUs the camel in the 
arrangement ol a cellular apparatus in the stomach. 
Fig 61 1 represents a portion of the cellular appara- 
tus of the camel s stomach, one-ninlh of the natural 
size. 

The Ruminantia are dispersed throughout the 
globe from the equator to regions within the arctic | 
circle ; but are most numerous in the warmer lati- i 
tudeg. The universality of the distnuution of these < 
animals is essentially connected with the welfare of 
our race, for not only is the flesh of moslspacies ac- | 
oeptable as food, but that ot some is in the highest t 
estimation : nor is this all— 'their nair or yrool, their I 
skin, their hoofs, thefr horns, their antlers, nay, their | 
bones, and even theirintestines, are converted to our > 


I benefit* It is from this order that man has derived 
the most valuable of hts domestic animals, which 
have sptead with him as he has spread, becoming, 
like himseli, denucMin ol the globe. Such is the case 
with the ox, tlu sheep, and the goat Domesticated 
trom the eaiiiesi ]>( nod, they have ever formed a 
main part of the national wealth ol civilized king- 
doms, in all ages, and ait intimately connected with 
the prosperity ol oui lace. All the Kuniinants, how- 
evei, which man has domesticated au* not univer- 
sally spread ; some tew aie adapted by their consti- 
tution to certain localities, Ixyond the bounds of 
which then value tiecomes diininislud They are 
formed ior the places they tenant, and Iheie aie ot 
the highest impoitance. Ol these, one is the rein- 
deer, an animal essential to the comtorts it not the 
existence ot the simple inhabitants ol I^aplatid s ue- 
boimd lealm, where the o\ amt the sheep (annot 
exut. There “ the reindeei toi m their i iclies ” And 
again, who has not heaid oi tin ship ol the deseit, 
thi camel, which now, as in ancient days, lreighte<l 
with meiUiandise, tiaverses the binning deseit pa- 
ticMit ol llnist and tiungiu’ To this animal let us 
lust diie' t out attention. 

513 to 040 — Thk Camkl 

(Cnmelus Diompdarmn, Gamal of the Hebiews 
Djemel ot llu Aiabs) Oui pictorial niiiMeiim is luli 
in specimens ot the camel, with Rccom|mn)ing de- 
. tails so peitirunt as to stt toith the animal s histoty, 

I and declaie its use in graphic language speaking to 
the eye Thetc is something stiange and impONing 
I in the aspect ol the gaunt and angular camel, desti- 
I tute, as It coniessedly is, ot giace and animation. 

Weaieamazed at its height its uncouth pronoitions, 

{ lU long thin neck, its meagre limbs, and tlie huge 
hump on its back, which <onvejsthe idea ol distoi- 
tion Quietly it stands in one fixed attitude, its 
long-laslied eyelids dtooping over the huge dark 
ejes* It moves— and onwaids stalks with slow and 
measured steps, as it exercise were ])anitul To 
complete ihi picture, it is coveied with shaggy haii, 
ir i (Aguiar ly disposed, here loirning tangled masses, 
Ihete almost wanting. Its thick mobile upper lip 
IS deeply divided , its feet aie laige and suieading, 
the toib being merdy tijqred with little hoots. 
Tlieie arc two species of tlus animal, the Bactiian 
and the Aiabian, It is to the lattei that we shai) 
fust diiect our obsoivation. 

The Arabian camel is distinguished from tlie 
Bactrian by having only one large tatty hump upon 
the baik,and in being of a somewhat slighter make. 
It IS not known in a wild condition, but most pro- 
bably was indigenous in Aiabia and tlie adjacent 
legions, the whole ol its structme proclaiming the 
deseit as its destined abode. Reclaimed from the 
i crtiliebt state, its history is inlet woven with that of 
the patiiauhs ot old time immemorial it has been 
the bondslave ot man , and under lus mastership 
IS spiead ovei the whole of noithein Africa as tar as 
Nuhia, and fiom Syna, throughout Arabia, Persia 
and India, being valued in all these regions as a 
beast oi burden In central Asia the Bactrian 
camel takes its place, but it is interior in those 
qualities which lemlii the Arabian species so emi- 
nently adapted to the and burning descit over 
whieh it moves silently along, lieavily loaded, pa- 
tient of thirst and hunger, thus maintaining an in- 
teicourse between distiicls separated by vast plains 
[ ol sand, a barrier more efteclua) than that oi the 
rulling ocean. It is the unwearied patience, the 
strrngtli, the dodlity, the power ot maiiilaimng 
long journeys on scanty tare, that render the camel 
in its own country of inliinsic importance. By its 
means the merchant transports his merchandise 
fiom Ale]>po or Baghdail to Mekkah or El Basiah 
Long st lings of camels, or caiavans, as they are 
called, ventuie across the desert, each animai 
bcaiing a load of 500 or even W)0 pounds weight, 
and the piocession moves at the lateol neaily thiee 
miles an hour, regulai as clock-woik, day allei day 
tor eight hours daily. A caravan of canuls thus 
wending their way over the plain, tbeir footsteps 
falling noiselessly, so that the ear cannot catch the^ 
sound ot their approach, whether onhaid ground or 
sand, stiongly impresses those who for the first tune 
witness this tiiily eastern spectacle, which indeed 
calls to mind the days when “a company of Ish- 
maelites came from Gilead with ttieir camele, bear- 
ing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to cany 
it down to Egypt ” , , 

Tbc moic prominent of the structural peculiari- 
ties ol the camel may here be briefly noticed. The 
camel treads flat on his toes, and not, as the ox, 
on a thick hoofed teimination: we have already 
stated that they are cushioned beneath with large 
spreading callous elastic pads, connecting Uiem 
together, and extending laterally beyond them, the 
horn-covered tips being alone free and separate 
(see Fig. 520— the tlamers Foot with the skin re- 
moved). This cushion expands by pressure at each 
step, a provision of evident advantage to the # imal 
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m passing over a sandv, yielding surface* while on 
ham or stony ground the elasticity of the pad 

f ives ease to its movements. The camel kneels 
own to be loaded* and kneeling is its natural state 
' of repose* and hence it is provided with certain 
callosities upon which to throw the weight of the 
body, both in kneeling down and rising up. The 
largest of these callosities occupies the chest, 
which is always hi ought to the ground ; one is 
placed on each elbow and knee of Die fon-lirnbs, 
one on the front of each knee of the hind-linihs, aii(l 
a very small one on the outer aide of eacli hock. 
Tliese natural ciibhiona aie not produced by the 
habit of kneeling, as some liave been ready to sus- 
pect* for the young camel is bom with them alieady 
formed, and it may be observed that a similar cal- 
lous pad is spread on the bn'aist of the ustncli, 
which dwells in the desert, and reclines upon its 
chest. The camel is essentially the inhabitant of 
a flat expanse of country, beneath a burning sky, 
Klcvated as it caniesils head, it can discern the 
green oasis in the sea of sand, at a vast distance ; 
and so acute is its seiiKC ol smell, that it can scent 
the far-distant watiT. To shield the large eyeball 
from the glare of light, a beetling brow overarches 
it, and long lashes lunge tlie iippei lid. Incessantly 
exposed to clouds of suflocating dust, the camel has 
its nostiilh so constructed as to cxclude, as much as 
possible, the particles of sand driven by the wind : 
they are in the form of slits, converging tow'aids 
each other, w'lth elevated margins, Die upper of 
which is capable of being shut down like the lid ui 
a box, so as to close the apeiture, or keep it open to 
any degree, at pleasure, 

hard and scanty is the desert fare upon which 
this animal subsists; hut the fertile meads and 
flow^cry vales of our climate would afford it no 
temptation. 1’horny shrubs, date-leaves, and the 
leaves aiul branches of the tamarisk, are its staple 
diet ; and dates* beans* the hard kernels of which it 
crushes to powder, with cakes of barley, provided 
by its master* suflice to refresh it on its wearisome 
pilgrimage. Hence we see the necessity of its I 
stiong incisors, canine teeth, and caniiie-like mo- 
lars, which enable it to hrowze on the coarsest 
shrubs with case, and sever branches ofconsideiahle 
thickness. "With its powerful, cleft, prehensile lip 
it draws the twigs or leaves to its mouth, or even 
nips off the tender shoots, or holds the tuft of herb- 
age as it IS gradually undergoing mastication. 
IIhmI and scanty, we have said, "is the desert fare of 
the camel, hut oflentimes the supply fails for days, 
or IS to he obtained only in small quantities, and the 
tiavel-worn beast is put upon short allowance; 
then it is that we recognise the utility of that 
hump, winch seemed at first a deformity, Tiie 
iatty mass is giadually absorbed into the system, 
wliich thus receives niitiimcnt; for the hump is 
a magazine against a time of want, to which the 
system has recourse when other supplies are in- 
adequate* 

It IS a saying of the Aiabs that the camel feeds 
on its own hump, and in a certain sense they are 
coirect. Alter the wasting of this fatty mass, as 
described, three or lour months of repose and 
copious nouiishment are reipuied to restore it to 
its usual condition, and tliis does not take place till 
the other paits are well replenished. When an 
Arab is about to eonimence a journey, the first 
thing about which he is solicitous is the state of his 
camel s hump. 

We have already alluded to the cellular appara- 
tus in Die earners stomach. At all limes patient of 
thirst, with this proviMon the camel can endure for 
several days, beyond what is reserved in the eelln ; 
and sometimes, it is Said, driven by necessity^, the 
driver sacrifices his camel in order to obtain the 
water, and prolong, perhaps preserve, his existence. 
This m^ have happened, hut the statement rests 
on insufficient authoiity. 

From the data collected by Durokhardt there is 
great difTcrence among different hieedsof camels as 
respects the power of enduring thirst, according to 
the mode of W to which they have been mured. 
Thus the camels of Anatolia require water every 
second day during a summer's joutney; but the 
camelN of Arabia can dispense witli it until the 
fourtli, Ol even the fifth. In spring, when the young 
herbage is succulent, the camel scarcely requires 
to drink, and the journey across the great Syrian 
desert, fioni Damascus to Baghdad, twenty-five 
days, may be then performed without any water 
being needed by or given to the camels. 

The senses of sight, hearing, and smell are cx- 
()uisite)y acute in the camel ; it is said to delight 
in the jingle of the bells hung about its neck, /or it 
is often thus ornamented, as in ancient days, and as 
pack-horses formerly were in England, perhaps in 
oi;der that stragglers may be enabled co rejoin the 
caravan, (See Fig. 524.) 8h« De called cowries, 
exen ornaments of sliver, are also added: the 
ere strung in a semicircular form ; hence the 
S ^ornaments like the moon.** 

• V 


:= 

During a Joum^ It is to halt ahout 

four o'clock* to remove the 'loads and permit the 
camels to feed. If the Arabs are 'desirous of pre- 
venting them flrom straying too far, they tie tneir 
fore-legs together, or bind the fetlock to the upper 
Joint by a cord. Towards evening they are called 
in for their evening meal, and placed in a kneeling 
posture round the baggage. They do not browse 
alter dark, and seldom attempt to rise, but continue 
the process of rumination for the greater portion 
of the night. Amongst themselves they are some- 
times veiy quarrelsome, and afler the hardest day*s 
journey, no sooner is the baggage removed than 
they begin to fight, and are prone to give each 
other the most savage bites, and are not to be 
separated without danger. (Kig. 532.) One of the 
favourite amusements of the Tiuks of Asia Minor is 
camel-fighting: each being previously muzzled, 
they strike each other’s heads, twist their neck, 
wrestle with their fore-legs, each endeavouring to 
throw the other to the ground. Crowds attend to 
witness the spectacle, and, as at the disgraceful dog- 
fights of our country, the Turks will clap their 
hands, encourage their respective favourites, and 
bet upon their success. The Pasha of Smyrna used 
frequently to regale the people with these games in 
an enclosed square before his palace. It is, how- 
ever, only at particular seasons that the temper of 
the animal is thus excited, and that these combats 
take place. 

The camel is often excessively loaded, and some- 
times, inhumanly, the load is laid on sores or wounds.; 
yet even then the animal neither rcfu‘'eH to libe 
nor attempts to cast it off; when siittering and 
iriitatcd, however, he cries out, but his com- 
plaint IS only of injustice, and then it must be ex- 
treme for him to complain at all. Fig. 532* is a de- 
lineation of the head of an ill-used camel uttering 
its cry of distress* When a camel, loaded or 
unloaded, fails, from hunger and excessive fatigue, 
and sinks down, it seldom gets on its legs again, and 
is left to perish. Wellsted tells us that he olten 
pas^ them when thus abandoned, and remarked 
tbi nummful looks with which they gazed on the 
Tcocuing caravan* When the Arab is upbraided 
with inhumanity, because he does not at once put 
a period to the animaPs sufferings, he answeis, that 
the law foihids the taking away of life save for food, 
and even then pardon is to he asked for the neces- 
sity which compels the act* When death approaciies 
the poor solitary beast, vultures collect around, and, 
eager for food, commence their repast even before 
life is extinct. The traveller continually sees re- 
mains of this faithful seivpnt of man, exhibiting 
sometimes the perfect skeleton covered with a 
shrunk, shrivelled hide, sometimes the bones only, 
deprived of flesh, and bleached to dazzling white- 
ness by the scorching rays of a desert sun. 

The* Arabian or “one-humped camel is usually 
called, by way of distinction, the Dromedary, but 
erroneously. The Dromedary is a light vaiiety of 
this sjiecies, and is termed Maherry or el Heirie in 
the Aiahian desert, and Sabayee in the North of 
Africa. It is used principally for journeys of dis- 
patch, carrying a single rider, or but a very light 
burden ; and it will perform very Jong journeys in 
an almost incredible space of time. “ When ihou j 
bhalt meet a heirie, ana say to the rider, * Peace be 
between us,* ere he shall nave answered, * There is 
peace between us,' he will be far off, for his swift- 
ness is like the wind,** is an Arabian figure to 
illustrate the fleetness of this saddle-dromedary. 
This fleetness is however mucli overrated, and it is 
less by positive speed than by extraordinary powers 
of sustained exertion, day alter day, through a time | 
and s{iace which would ruin any other quadruped, 
that it accomplishes such biirprising journeys. 
Urged to a gallop, it cannot maintain its pace for 
half an hour, and is easily distanced by the horse : 
but it can sustain a forced trot for several hours 
together ; Wellsted says for 24 consecutive hours, 
at the rate of from six to eight miles an hour. A 
gentle and easy amble of five or five miles and a 
naif an hour is however the favourite quick pace of 
the dromedary, and if allowed to persevere in it, 
the animal will carry its rider an uninterrupted 
journey of several days and nights. A common 
caravan journey of 25 days is sometimes performed 
in five days at this rate. This swift breed is of 
great antiquity, and is referred to in several places 
in the Scriptures. The camels of Oman are the 
fleetest, the most beautiful, and Die most high 
prized. It would appear that there is also a swift 
Diced of the Bscirian or two-humped camel, which 
is in request in Uhma, 

The rate of travelling long journeys performed by 
the heavy caravan, each camel carrying from 500 to 
BOO pounds weight, does not exceed two miles and 
a half or twp miles and three quarter an hour. 
This, however, can be maintained for 50 days in 
succession, and for eight hours each day ; but a 
more lightly loaded caravan will not only travel 
quicker, but coatiaue the march for nine or ten 





taoms* ^ 
the grea 
course being . . 

loaded camels, and was 1898 hours on ^ 

1^1 Mr. Irwin travelled over the little deseit fipM j 
Aleppo to Baghdad, his route beinjgdSO mile^ln 
193* hours, 

The soil best adapted to the camel’s foot is a dry 
and hard, but fine and gravelly plain ; where Die 
sand is deep and soft, the loaded animal sinks at 
every step, and becomes rapidly exhausted. It can 
also ascend steep and rugged mountain-paths with 
considerable ease, but, os Belzoni once experienced 
to his cost, sometimes slips and rolls down. 

Besides the commercial caravans which traverse 
the desert, there are also caravans of pilgrims to 
Mecca, enjoined by the Mohammedan religion. 
At Mecca meet the Mohammedans from Abyssinia 
to India. It appears, according to Burckhaidt, that 
the pilgrimage from Damascus to Mecca with the 
Syrian caravan cannot now be performed in the 
most humble way under a cost of 125/, sterling; 
and yet there are from five to seven gieat caravans 
which regularly arrive at Mecca alter the feast of 
Bairam, which follows the Uamadhan. To have 
visited the tomb of Mohammed, which entitles the 
pilgrim to the proud distinction of being a hadji, is 
an honour to which the meanest devotee aspires ; 
and thus it is that within the walls of Mecca are 
annually assembled vast bodies of Asiatics and 
Africans, who have toiled thither, sustaining every 
privation and misery, and of whom many, worn out 
with fatigue, never return to claim the rewards of 
their enthusiasm. In these extraordinary journeys 
the camel sustains an important part, and, indeed, 
without the services of these animals — some beaiv 
ing water in skins, some the merchandise of ^distant 
lands, some the food and necessaries of the pilgrims, 
and their own provender, and others the devotees— 
the pilgrimage could not be accomplished. 

Mr. Parsons, who saw the pilgrim caravan set out 
from Cairo about 40 years ago, has given a pro- 
gramme of the procession, drawn up with all the 
precision of a herald, and which occupies ten pages 
of his quarto work. The cavalcade was six hours in 
passing him. The most striking appearance to a 
European must have been the camels, in every 
variety of splendid trappings, laden with provisions, 
cloDies, apd cooking apparatus, and water-skins, 
and tents, snd artillery, and holy sheiks, and Marne- 
jukes. There were camels *‘wilh two brass field- 
pieces each**— ol hers “with bells and streamers** — 
others “with men heating kettle-drums**— others 
covered with purple velvet'*— others “with men 
walking by their sides, playing on flutes and flageo- 
lets’* — others “handsomely ornamented ahout their 
necks, their bridles being studded with silver, inter- 
mixed with glass beads of all colours, and ostrich 
feathers on tneir foreheads'*— and, last of all, “the 
sacred camel, an extraordinary large camel, with a 
fine bridle studded with jewels and gold, and led by 
*two holy sheiks, in green, a square house or chapel 
on his hack.** In addition to these camel splen- 
dours there were horses with every variety of 
caparison ; Mamelukes, and pikemen, and janissa- 
ries, and agas, and the emir Hadji (commander of 
the pilgrimage ^ in robes of satin— to say nothing of 
numberless “ buffoons playing many pranks.** Mr. 
Parsons sums up the splendour of this pilgrim 
caravan by declaring that “it is by much the 
grander exhibition than the spectacle of Die Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen going in procession through 
the City of London ;'*— but this may be doubted by 
some as the exaggeration of a traveller, while others 
deem it impossible* 

Differing from the usual practice of commercial 
caravans, file pilgrimage is performed chiefly by 
night. The caravan generally moves about four 
o'clock in the aflernoon, and travels without stop- 
ping till an hour or two after sunrise. A large 
supply of torches is carried from Cairo, to be lighted 
during the hours of darkness. The Bedouins, who 
convey provisions for the troops, travel by day only, 
and in advance of the caravan* The watering- 
places on the route are regularly established. Ea^ 

IS supplied with a large tank, and protected by 
soldiers, who reside in a castle by the well through- • 
out the year. On parts^of the route the wells gre 
iVequent and the water good ; but on others, three 
days of the journey frequently intervene between 
one watering-place and another— and the fountain 
is often bra^ish. When the Cairo caravan is com- 
pletely assembled, and the formaliDes which we 
have just described are gone through, the great 
body of travellers begin to move, the stations of the 
different parties of nadjis, according to their pro- 
vinces and ’ towns, being appointed, and rigidly 
obsei^ed throughout the march* This order m 
determined by the geographical proximity of the 
place flrom whioh mcH party comes. At Adjetou4 ' 
where the Ugyptien Mravan nalte on the second day's 
mareh, k is eupplkia with water fl*om Sues ; 
here it lepoeei m day ahd a niglity to prepere tern 
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the Ited See to the etoeiwthet ie, ftom Saez to 
JMbt^ Tht Ht^j rouit it dircuitout. It it here 
that the prtvitiont both of men «nd quadrupeds 
oommeuce. The splendid trappings of camels, 
their velvets and tneir bells, nave lost their attrac- 
tipn ; but their power of enduranc^e becomes the 
safety onhe pilgnms^while the nchiy-caparisoned 
horse, impatient of thirst, and moie easily subdued 
by fatigue, is more frequently a buitben to the 
caravan than an advantage. The route of the 
Egyptian caravan, alter it passes the Akaba, lies 
by the shores of the Red Sea for neaiJy six hundied 
miles; and, therefore, it cannot propei ly be said 
at any time after the first ten days maich to be 
upon the desert, as the Syrian caravan is for thii’ty 
days. But its difficulties are moie numerous; and 
it has to pass regions quite as and and inhospitable. 
Every pait of Arabia is covered with sandy plains; 
and when the mountain steeps aie crossed, the long 
extended valleys rarely oiler water. The Arabic 
language is noli in woids expressing every variety 
of desert, differing tVom each other by very alight 
sliades of meaning: thus, thev have terms descrip- 
tive of aplain--a plain in the mountain^a plain 
covered with herbs — a naked sandy desert — a stony 
desert — a desert with little spots of pasturage— a 
desert without watei * Although the caravan route 
from Cairo to Mecca presents, with the exception ol 
the deseit El Tyh, none of those enormous wastes, 
like the gicat Southern Desert of Arabia, whore 
the Arabs have only the Min and the stars to direct 
their way nor is, like the Libyan deseit, a sea 
without waters, an earth without solidity, disdaining 
to hold a foot-print as a testimony of subjection, 't 
there are many ti acts, as well as the desert irom 
Suez to Akaba, in the forty days* journty, which 
offer to the pilgtim abundance of fatigue and suffer- 
ing. If water fail, as it sometimes does, even at 
the wells at particularly drv seasons— if the water 
skins evaporate mote quickly than they ordinarily 
do — ^the camel's power of enduiance isseveiely tiied 
— for his wants are the last attended to. Happy 
are the pilgiims if the ram oi the mountains have 
tilled the banks of some little river. Even the 
much-enduniig camels, at the sight of water, alter 
many days’ abstinence, break the lialters by which 
they are led, and m rushing oi stumbling down the 
banks thiow off their loads, and ocoaMon infinite 
disoidei.;); Mr. Htickingham has however described 
a scene in which the patience of the camel is con- 
tiasted m a remarkable way with the eagerness of the 
horse . — “ It was near niianight when we i cached a 
marshy gmiiiid, in which a clear stream was flowing 
along, tlirough beds of tall and thick tushes, but so 
liidden by these, that the noise of its flow was heaid 
long betore the stieam itM*lf could he seen. From the 
length ol the maich, and the exhausting heat oi the 
atmosphere, even at night, the horses weie exceed- 
ingly thirsty: their impatient restlessness, evinced 
by tneir tiamping, neighing, and eager impatience 
to nish all to one particular point, gave us indeed, 
the first indications ot our approach to water, which 
was perceptible to then strungei scent long before 
it was even heard by us. On reaching the brink of 
this stream, for which purpose we had been foicibly 
turned aside, by the ungovernable fury of the ani- 
mals, to the southward ol oui lovite, the banks weie 
found to be so high above the suiface of the water, 
that the horses could not reach it to drink. Some, 
moie impatient than the rest, plunged themselves 
and their riders at once into the current ; and, after 
being led swimming to a less elevated part of the 
bank over which they could mount, were extricated 
w ith considerable difficulty ; while two of the horses 
ot the caravan, who were moie heavily laden than 
the others, by carrying the baggage as well as the 
]iersons of tneir riders, were di owned. The stream 
was narrow, but deep, and had a soft muddy bottom, 
m which another of the horses became so fastiy 
stuck, that he was suffocated in a few minutes. 
The camels marched patiently along the edge of 
the bank, as well as those persona of the caravan 
who were provided with skins and other vessels con- 
taining small supplies of water; but the horses 
oould not, by all the power of their riders, be kept 
from the stream, any more than the crowd of thirsty 
pilgrims, who, many of them having no small ves- 
eels to dip up the water from the brook, followed 
the example of the impatient horses, and plunged 
at once into the current* , . . This scene— which, 
amidst the obscurity of the night, the cries of the 
animali, the shouting and quarrelling of the people, 
and the indistinct, and perhaps exaggerated, appre- 
hensions of danger, from a totally unexpected 
cause, had assumed an almost awful ciiaiacter — 
lasted for upwards of an hour.” $ 
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Fig. 512 repreeipnts this scene with eonsiderable 
^nt. 

The oamel is not only valuable as a beast of bur- 
den, its milk IB in requisition : it is the milk used 
for ordinary purposes by the Arabs, that of goats 
and sheep being generally made into butter. The 
Arab leeds hib colt with it, and even gives it to his 
n\aie. Flour made into a paste with som camel’s 
milk is a common dish amoni> the Bedouins; it is 
called eyesh. Hue oi flour boiled with sweet 
I carnel s milk is another • it is called behatta. 

Though the flesh ol the camel was among the 
I meats piohibitcd to the Jews, it is not only eaten, 
but relished by the Aiabs. it is not ollen, however, 
that the Aiab kills a camel in oidei to enjoy this 
luxury. When this does happen, the flesh is cut 
into large pieces some pait is boiled* and its 
grease mixed with borgoiil (wheat boiled with some 
leaven and then diied in the sun) , part is roasted, 
atid, like the boiled, put upon tin dish ot borgoul 
The whole tribe then paitake of the delicious least 
The giease ol the camel is kept in goat -skins, and 
used like butter. The woolly li.ui ol the camel, 
which towaidh the close ol spiingis loose and easily 
pulled away horn the skin, i* applied to various pur- 
poses and woven into coarse cloth used as teiil- 
covenngs. Even the dung ol the came) is not 
neglected: it kums the ihief material for luel in 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, and iiom the smoke, or 
rather soot, ol this fuel is obtained sal-ammoniac, 
w^hich was loimeily piocured almost exclusively 
liom this source, and foi the manulactuiing ol whiefi 
theie weie, in 1720, laboratories at Cano and other 
towns in Egypt. 

At San Hossoia the Tuscan government esta- 
blished a stud of caiueU for the puipose ot tarrying 
iaggots, hay* stiaw, &c. Irom tlie domain of Sun 
Hossoia to Pisa and other towns. It would appeal 
that this establishment was iounded about the mid- 
dle ol the seventeenth centuiy, in the leigu ol the 
Giand-Duke Ferdinand de’ Medici 11 We have 
not been able to ascertain to what extent the stud 
lb now kept up, but in 17H9 it consisted ol one 
hundu d and mneiy-six camels, male and iemale, 
and in 1810 ot about one bundled and seventy. 

The Mooib introduced the camel into Spain 
and attci the conquest of Giaiuda, and the expul- i 
Sion ol the Mouiisti inhabitants, many ol these ani- 
mals remained m the southern distiicts; but the 
laee was not kept up, and theietore Spain, where 
in various IocaIiIicb the camel would be pecuhaily 
serviceable, no longer possesses this usclul animal. 
We learn that camels have been lately inipoited 
into South Ameiica fiom the Canary Islands with a 
probability ol success. 

The camel has bred in the gaidens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, 

The coloui of this animal, as of most domestic 
animals, is subject to vanety. The brown toloiii 
appeals not to be esteemed; reddish or light giey 
IB preferred. Occasionally black camels are seen. 
In Egypt the average piic^ol oneol these beasts of 
burden is from thirty to filty dolJais . but the swilt 
Oman camels, which are much valued, sell at a 
higher rate, and Burckhardt mentions an instance 
in which .'iOO dollars were given lor one. When 
travelling in Nubia Burckhardt saw the camel 
almost 111 a wild state, whole herds being lelt to 
pasture unattended by men: they weie kept lor 
the sake of their flesh and milk, few being employed 
as beasts ol buiden ; they even appeared Inght- 
ened at the approach ol men and loaded camels— 
a circumstance this traveller had never befoie 
witnessed. The Nubian camels aie geneially 
white. 

Many of our pictorial specimens ol the camel 
aie illustiativc oi scenes in its domestic life, and 
consequently of the manneis ol the people whose 
servant it is, and with whose history its own is in- 
timately connected. Fig. 514— camels tethered, and 
unloaded ol their luggage. Fig. 51l>— Loaded camels 
on a Journey. Fig. 5 Hi— the Swift Camel, oi Dio- 
medary, Fig. 515— the same. Fig 519— a Caravan 
traversing tlie Desert. Fig. 522 — a < Jamel at the sight 
oi which ahoise is startled— the iattci animal, unless 
used to the camel, evinces iear at its appeal ancc. 
Figs. 523, 525— Loading the Camel Fig 529— an 
Oriental Migration Fig. 53Ci— Halt of Camels. Figs. 
529, 531— Mounted Camels. Fig, .535.— Camel car- 
rying a Bnde. “ One of the greatest solemnities of 
these simple Arab tubes is that oi conducting a 
bride to her husband. The lady is placed in a irame 
on the back of a camel, and is housed over with 
carpets, shawls, and ostrich leatheis. The camel is 
led by a relation ol the bride, piCwcded by dancing 
people, music, mounted and dismounted Aiabs, who 
shout and fire their guns, ainninc: tack word and 
forward in the procession i aptaiu Ljon made a 
drawing of thelnidal cauicl and hij tiajipings.’ Ifig 
536— the vSwiit Camel, mounted. ‘ The waadeiiiig 
Arab and his Mahen) ha e an evtiaoidinaTy^ appeal - 
ance, which Captain Lyon has dehcnbed. Ihe mhI- 
die IS placed on the withcis, and cuntiued by a band 



iindtr the belly. If b very small and difficult to 
set, which is done by balancing the feet against tho 
neck of the animal and holding a tight rein to steady 
the hand.” Fig. 537 — a Malefactor alter punish- 
ment, paraded on a came); his ciirae and sentence 
being proclaimed as ho is led along Fig. 528— 
Camel of the swift in i od. Fig .0*59 — Camels water- 
ing at a Hesei von, called birkct, and supplied by an 
Aqueduct, where caravans ate accustomed to halt. 
Kig. 538— an Attack, by Aiab robbcis, upon a Cara- 
van m the Deseit Fig ,540 a Hiduum Encamp- 
ment. ** Those who aic, horn n ading Ol tiavelledob- 
aeivation, convemnt with tlu ixiMing manners of 
the Asiatic pastoral tubes, as Ihc Aiabmns and the 
Tartars, can easily lorrn in then mnuls a picture of 
this gieat migiating party. UmUi the conduct of 
their venerable emir, and the active diuctioii and 
contiol of Ins principal servants, wc luhold, liom 
the distance, a lengthened daik line^tutc Inngacioss 
the plain, or winding among tlie valleys, oi cieeping 
down the naiiow pathway on the mountain side. 
That in this line there are hosts ol camels vse know 
atar ofl, by the giotesqiie outline which the figures 
ol these animals make, then tall shapes* and their 
length ot neck , and that the less distinguishable 
masH which appeals in motion on the suitaoe ol the 
ground is composed ol flocks ol sheep, and peihaps 
goats, we Can only inter (lom circumstances. On 
appioachingncaici we find that all tins is tiue, and 
tliat, moieovci, many o( the camels are laden with 
the tents, and with a lew otcnsils and needments 
which the dwelkih in tents lecpnie, and il the na- 
tural icmdit ion ol the fiaveised countiy he such as 
to rendu the ]>iecantioii necessniy, some ol the ani- 
mals may be seen beat mg piovjmous nud skins of 
water. Die baggage canicN lollow eHtliotlici with 
steady and heavy tiead, in liUs* the hallei ol those 
that lollow being tied to the Iminiss o\ those that 
precede, so that the Ion most only needs a nder to 
direct hiKCOUisc , hut neveithiless women* childien, 
and old menaic seen mounted on tlicotlu»i biiidens 
which some ol them bear. These are slaves, re- 
tairuMs, and other persons not activelv tiigagedin 
the conduct ot the party, and not ol sumuenl conse- 
quence to nde on saddled diomeclaiics. Such are 
leseived loi tlu duels ol the [laity, then women, 
children, lelativcs, and Inends, and aie not, un- 
less It liappen lor convenience, stiung together 
like the diiulgmg animals which bear the heavier 
bin dens.” 


5:kq 53 L— The Bactrian Camkl 

(dameltis linrtrumus) This sjieeies is at once to 
be distinguished Irom the Arabian by the presence 
ol two humps on the back , it is comparatively rare, 
and limited in the extent ol geogiaphic range . it la 
spiead, liowever, thiongh cential Asia, Thibet, and 
(Ihina, and is reportccl to exist in a wild state m 
Tuikestari, anciently Hacliiana. Pallas states that 
veiy large camels with two hunches occur wild in 
the deserts oi Shamo, towards the liontiersol China ; 
but as the (Jalmucks libcM'ate all animals upon a 
principle oi leiigion, we may conclude that these 
camels are the cJc^scendants ol tlie domestic stock. 
Occasionally the Hactrian camel is seen in Egypt 
and Arabia, during his travels thiough the latter 
country Niebuhr saw three, and only three, speci- 
mens— and Mr. Maclailane met with only one in 
Asia Minor, winch came from some remote pro- 
vince. 

In 1H29 a Bactrian camel was daily led about the 
streets of London ; it was a very fine male, of a 
dark rusty-brown colour, and very pictun sqiie and 
striking in appearance* walking with a stately pace, 
and apparently well able to bear our climate. His 
hair was full, long, and shaggy, and hung like a fringe 
along ins throat The natuial country ol this spe- 
cies, VIZ. the great middle zone ot Asia, to the 
north oi the Taurus and the llirnalayah moun- 
tains, IS very different in temperalinc fiom the 
hot regions of Arabia, whence it is piobabk that it 
might with due precautions become riatuialized in 
Euiope. 

The manners of the Bactrian camel ate the same 
as those ot the Arabian, and its utility is as great os 
that ol the latter. It is tlu patieiil, laborious, and 
willing slave ol man, tiavdling over •sandy deserts, 
and administering to the wants of a wandering 
people, 

Tlie height of thin species is about eight feet be- 
tween the two humps. 

Here, then, v^c conclude our sketch of the history 
ol the camel— an animal, in the countries for which 
Ills specially oiganized, the most important and 
valuable to man, and one of the earliest which he 
reclaimed to his service. It is true that it has not 
siuead, like the hoisc and the ox, over the whole 
globe* but tlu reason is evident: out ol its own 
ligions Its value and importance aie diminished , 
vMtlun them no otiier bvast ol burden tan coiiipiU 
\\i h It, and U>i evei will il remain, as it w and has 
been, llieslup of thedestii. 
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547 to 556.^TaB Llama 

Genug Auchmta). Under the general term Liama 
are comprehended three, if not more ^ecies, which 
belong to the same section of the Ruminants as 
the camel (Cameluh^). Indeed the llama was re- 
ferred by Linnmus and other naturalists of the 
last century, to th» genus Camel us ; from which 
llliger separated it, and assigned it to a genus 
which he established under the title of Auchcnia, 
in allusion to the length and slender ness of the 
neck, for which the llamas are remarkable. 

The llamas may be regarded as the analogues of 
the camel ; and, in the Cordilleras of Peru and 
Chili, are the mountain representatives of that 
deseil-bum servant of man. 

In outward form, excepting that there is no hump 
on the back, in the geneial structure and cellular 
apparatus of the stomach, with the concomitant 
power of enduring thirst, or abstaining for a long 
season from water, in the expression of the large 
full overhung eye, in the mobility and division of 
the upper lip, the fissured nostrils, the slender neck, 
and meagre limbs, together with the long, woolly 
character'of the clothing, the llama and the camel 
exhibit striking points of agreement. The foot of 
the camel, however, with its broad clastic pad, ex- 
pressly adapted for traversing the sands of the de- 
sert, differs in its modification from that of the 
llama, destined to inhabit the rough and rocky 
(Cordilleras, along the craggy sides of which the 
llama proceeds with a free and fearless step. 

The foot of the llama (Fig. 051) consists of two 
springy toes, completely divided, each with a rough 
cushion beneath, and provided at the end with a 
strong short hoof ; these hoofs are pointed at the 
lip, and hooked down somewhat like a claw ; they 
are compressed laterally, and the upper surface 
represents an acute ridge ; the under surface is 
linearly concave-— -a form' well fitted for a mountain 
climber. 

When the Spaniards first invaded Peru and Chili, 
they found the llama domesticated, and used as a 
beast of burden, its fle*>h and wool being also in 
great request. It was their only beast of burden : 
its flesh was eaten, its skin prepared into leather, 
and its wool spun and manufactured into cloth, 
One of the labours to which the llama was sub- 
jected was that of bringing down ore from the 
mines among the mountains : its ordinary load was 
60 or 100 pounds, and its average rate of travelling 
with its burden 12 to 10 miles a day, over nigged 
mountain-passes ; but, like the camel, if too heavily 
laden it would lie down, and obstinately refuse to 
])roceed, nor would it bear to be urged beyond its 
accustomed pace. Gregory de Bolivar estimated 
that in hih day 31X),(X)0 were employed in the trans- 
port of the produce of the mines of Potosi alone, 
and four millions annually killed for food. 

Augustin de Zerate, trea>turer-general of Peru, 
in 1544, under the Spanish dominion, thus describes 
the llama, which he calls a sheep, though it is, 
he observes, camel-likc in shape, but destitute of a 
hump:— “In places where there is no snow, the 
natives want water, and to supply this they fill the 
skins of sheep with water, and make other living 
sheep carry them, for it must be remat ked, these 
sheep of Peru are large enough to serve as beasts 
of burden. They can cariy about one hundred 
pounds or more, and the Spaniards used to nde 
them, and they would go four or five leagues a day, 
When they are weary they lie down upon the 
ground, and as there are no means of making them 
get up, either by beating or assisting them, the 
load must of necessity be taken off. When there 
is a man on one of them, if the beast is tircul, and 
urged to on, he turns his head round, and dib- 
charges his saliva, which has an unpleasant odour, 
into the rider’s face. These animats are of great 
use and profit to their masters, for their wool is 
very good and fine, particularly that of the sjiecies 
called Pacas, which have very lorcr fleeces ; and 
the expense of their food is trifling, as a handful 
of maize suMces them, and they can go four or five 
days without water. Tlieir flesh is as good as that 
ot the fat sheep of Castile. There are now ])ul)hc 
shambles for tne sale of their flesh in all parts of 
Peru, which was not the case when the Spaniards 
came first ; for when one Indian had killed a sheep 
his neighbours came and took what they wanted, 
snd then another Indian killed a sheep in his 
turn. 

U'Aco^ta gives nearly a similar terfimony ; and 
notices two kinds (species)— one which is woolly, 
and called Paco by the natives; the other covered 
with a slight fleece (villis levibus) only, and nearly 
naked, whence it is more fitted for carrying bur- 
thens, called Guanaco. 

Captain G* Shelvockc, an Englishman who sailed 
rouna the world in 1719-22, giv< a k similar account, 
inflrttoinff us tliat the Indians of Peru call these 
animati Liamas; the Chilese, Chihhueque ; and the 
Spaulaidi, Ohmeros de la tierra. 
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With respect to the dbdinct species of llama, we 
learn from t)e Laet that, besides the domestic race, 
there are in Peru and Chili various wild animals, of 
which some are called Guanaco, or Huanaou, whence, 
fiom their resemblance to the tame breed, the latter 
have obtained the same appellation ; their flesh is 
good, but, according to Garcilaso, inferior to that of 
the domestic or Huanacu llamas. These animals in- 
habit the mountain-ranges, where the males keep 
watch above whilst the females are feeding in the 
alpine valleys. When the males observe men ap- 
proaching in the distance, they utter a sort of neigh, 
not unlike that of a horse, to warn the females ; and 
if the men advance nearer, they flee, driving the 
females before them. The wool of these animals is 
short and rough, but is notwithstanding used by the 
natives for making cloth. These animals are taken 
in traps and snares. Another kind 'are termed Vi- 
cunas ; excepting that they have no horns, they are 
not much unlike goats, but are larger, and of a 
tawny or lion-like colour with a rufous tint ; these live 
in the highest mountains, giving preference to the 
colder regions, and especially the bleak solitudes 
which the Pomvians designate by the common name 
of Punas. Frost and enow, so far from annoying, 
seem rather to invigorate them. They associate in 
flocks, and run with great swiflness. Such is their 
timidity that at the sight of men or wild beasts, they 
instantly betake themnelves into hidden and inac- 
cessible fortresses. Formerly these animals were 
very numerous, but they are now become much more 
rare in consequence of the promiscuous licence for 
hunting. Their wool is very fine, and resembles 
silk, or rather the fur of the beaver, and the natives 
deservedly estimate it highly ; besides other proper- 
ties, it is said to resist heat and impaii: coolness, and 
consequently is especially used in the manufacture 
of caps. Besides these are the Tarugas or Tarucas, 
which arc larger and more swift than the VicuRas, 
and of a more burnt colour, with pendulous and 
light ears ; they rarely associate in flocks, but wander 
singly about the precipices : according to Garcilaso 
th» \ ure a species of deer, inferior in size to those 
O' Europe. In the time of the Incas they were in- 
numerable, and even entered the precincts of the 
towns, nor was there any deficiency of their fawns 
and does. All these animals, he adds, produce be- 
zoar stones. 

A qi^ncstion here arises, what is the Taruga de- 
scribed by De Laet ? Is it identical with the Paco 
(otheiwise called Pacaor Alpaca) of D’ Acosta, who. 
It may be observed, does not mention the Vicuna or 
Vicugna? This question is not easily answered. 
With respect to the Chilihoeque of Shelvockc, Ibe 
Hueque or Hueco of Molina, it is evidently identical 
with the Huanacu of De Laet, which is the Guanaco, 
and Ihe words are the same, with trifling differences 
in orthography easily accounted for. We have 
then the domestic Llama, the (juanaco, the Paco or 
Alpaca, the Taruga, and the Vicugna. 

Now it is generally believed by naturalists, and 
among them F. Cuvier, that there are really only 
three species, viz. the Llama, called, when wild, Gua- 
naco, the Paco or Alpaca, and the Vicugna. Mr. 
Bennett, indeed, and Baron Cuvier, suspect there are 
hut two species. The former expressly states that 
lie should have little hesitation in proceeding still 
farther than F. Cuvier, being strongly inclined to 
agree vsith the Baron in regarding the Paco as a 
mere variety of the Llarria with the wool more amply 
developed, and in considering the Vicugna as the 
only animal of that group that deserves to be spe- 
cifically distinguished from that animal. Prom our 
own personal observations we are inclined to believe 
that there are three species as indicated by F. 
Cuvier, but we confess that we have our doubts as 
to whether De Laet's Taruga with pendulous ears 
may not prove to be a fourth species— a point, how- 
ever, on which we would not insist. C)ur figures 
of these animals are as follows Fig. 553— the re- 
cumbent animal is the Domestic, the standing ani- 
mal the Wild Llama; Figs. 554, 555, are the 
Domestic Llama; Figs. 5^, 549, 552, the Wild 
Llama or Guanaco; Fig. 560 — the Paco or Al- 
paca ; Figs. 547, 550, the Vicugna. 

The Guanaco (Auchenia Llama) ; in a domestic 
state, the Llama.— At what period the Guanaco be- 
came domesticated, whether before the foundation 
of the ancient Peruvian empire while the natives 
were in the rudest state of savage life, or after Manco 
Capac had established over the Peruvians the reign- 
ing line of Incas, it is useless to inquire. All we 
know is, tliat the Spaniards on their invasion found 
ihe llama train^ d^as a beast of burdem, and except- 
ing regards its milk, to them what the camel is 
to the native of the Anabitm desert. 

The Guanaco, or wild llama, is more slender and 
has an aspect more expressive of energy and spirit 
than its cfomesticated relative, but it soon becomes 
familiar in captivity. In its native regions, the 
highlands of Peru and Chili, it lives in herds, con- 
tinuing among the mouiAms during the summer, 
but descending to ^ valleys on the approach of 
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them with dogi, but Il ls only toe young aii4 
feeble that can be thue taken ; the old ones are swtfL 
active, and vigoroi^ and easily escape. During the 
chase they are said firequentJy to mm upon their 
pursuers, neigh loudly, and then take to their he^ 
again. Indeed when alarmed they often stop in 
their flight to gaze at the object or their fear, and 
again gallop otf. 

The guanaco feeds upon mountain herbage, and, 
especially a species of rushy grass called ycho ; and 
when there is sufficient of this green fodder for them, 
they are never known to drink. The same observa- 
tion applies to the domestic breed and the Paco and 
the V icugna. Mr. Bennett suggests as a probability 
that they may have the power of extracting froin 
their food sumotent liquid to satiate their thirst. It 
cannot have escaped notice that the secretion of 
saliva in these animals is remarkably abundant, even, 
as we have observed, in the hottest weather in Eng- 
land, and that upon the slightest oflence, real or 
supposed, they discharge xa copious shower of it 
over the person of the offender. May it not be that 
the naturally abundant flow of this saliva obviates 
the necessity of frequently drinking ? This saliva 
was once supposed to possess acrid, irritating quali- 
ties, which certainly is not the case, thoughlt must 
be confessed a sprinkling with rose-water would 
be more pleasant. 

When assaulted and pushed to defend themselves, 
these animals strike with their fore-feet, and that 
with great energy, giving very severe blows ; we 
have, indeed, seen them strike upon trifling provo- 
cation, though in general they are quiet and in- 
offensive. 

The wool of the guanaco is in request, being 
of fine texture : the general colour is rich rufous 
brown, the head and ears being grey. The neck is 
peculiarly long ; the tail a little raised and curved 
dovyn. Height at the top of the shoulders about 
three feet and a half. 

Mr. Darwin states, the guanaco “ abounds over 
the whole of the temperate parts of South America 
from the wooded islands of Tierra del Fiiego, 
through Patagonia, the hilly parts of La Plata, 
Chili, even to the Cordillera of Peru. Althongh 
preferring an elevated site, it yields in this respect 
to its near relative, the vicugna ; on the plains of 
Southern Patagonia we saw them in greater num^ 
bers than in any other part. Generally they go in 
small herds from half-a-dozen to thirty together, 
but on the banks of the St. Cruz we saw one herd 
which roubt have contained at least 500* On the 
northern shores of the Strait of Magellan they are 
also very numerous. Generally the guanacoes are 
wild and extremely wary. The sportsman fre* 
quently receives the first intimation of their pre- 
sence by hearing from a distance the peculiar shrill 
neighing note of alarm. If he then looks attentively, 
he will perhaps see the herd standing in a line on 
some distant hill. On approaching them, a few 
more squeals are given, and then off they set at an 
apparently slow, but really quick, canter along 
some narrow beaten track to a neighbouring hilL 
If, however, by chance he should abruptly meet a 
single animal, or several togetlier, they will gene- 
rally stand motionless and intently gaze at him ; 
then, perhaps, move on a few yards, turn round, 
and look again. What is the cause of this dif- 
ference in their shyness ? Do they mistake a man 
in the distance fur their chief enemy, the puma, 
or does curiosity oV^ercome their timidity? That 
they are curious is certain; for if a person lies 
on the ground and plays strange antics, such as 
throwing up his feet in the air, they will almost al- 
ways approach by degrees to reconnoitre him. It 
was an artifice that was frequently practised by our 
sportsmen with success ; and it had, moreover, the 
advantage of allowing several shots to be fired, 
which were all taken as parts of the performance. 
On the mountains of Tierra del Fuego, and in other 
places, I have more than once seen a guanaco, on 
being approached, not only neigh ancTsqueal, but 
prance and leap about in the most ridiculous man- 
ner, apparently m defiance, os a challenge. These 
animals are very easily domesticated, and I have 
seen some thus kept near the houses, although at 
large on their native plains. They are in this state 
very bold, and readily attack a man by striking him 
from behind with both knees. The wild guanacoes, 
however, have no idea of defence : even a single 
dog will secure one of these large animals till the 
huntsman can come up. In many of their l^abits 
they are like sheep in a flock* ^us when they 
see men approaching in different directions on 
horseback, they soon become bewildered, and know 
not which way to run. This greatly facilitates thn 
Indiaj^ethod of hunting, for they are thus 
driveHlo a central point and encompassed^ 
guanacoes readily taka to the watery iM^eiml'ttolW 
at Port Yaldas they were teen swimmi^ nom 
island to island. in his Yoyas " 

tham diinkiklt trnier. ^ 
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ttMMi MfcW « Imi dvinkiitt th« briny fluid ftom 
imr Cape Stenau 1 imanne« in leveral 
mta of th« country, if they do not drink salt water, 
&^dfiaknoneat all. In the middle of the day 
fbey frequently roll in the dust m eaucer-ghaped 
nollowa. The males fl^ht together ; two one day 
passed quite close to me, squealing, and trying to 
bite each other; and several weie shot with their 
hides deeply scored. Herds sometimes appear to 
set out on exploring parties. At Bahia Blanca, 
where, within «i() miles of the coast, these animals 
are extremely unirequent, 1 saw one day the 
tracks of 30 or 40 whicn had come in a direct line 
to a muddy salt-water creek. They must then 
have perceived that they were approaching the sea, 
for they had wheeled with the regulaiity of cavalry, i 
and had returned back in as straight a line as they 
had advanced. The guanacoes have one singular 
habit, which is to me inexplicable, namely, that on 
successive days they drop their dung in the same 
defined heap. I saw one of these heaps which was 
eight feet in diameter, and necessarily was com- 
posed o( a large quantity, D’Aubigny says that all 
the species of this genus have this habit ; and Fie- 
zier remarks that it is very useful to the Indians, 
who use the dung for fuel, and are thus saved the 
trouble of collecting it. The guanacoes appear to 
have favourite spots foi dying in. On the banks ol 
the St* Ciuz the giound was actually white with 
bones in certain circumscribed places, which were 
generally bushy, and all near the rivei. On one 
such spot I counted between ten and twenty heads. 

I parliculaily examined the bones; they did not 
appear, as some scattered ones which I have seen, 

g nawed and broken, as if dragged together by some 
easts of prey. The animals must have crawled, 
before dying, beneath and amongst the bushes. 
Mr. Bynoe informs me that during the voyage he 
observed the same circumstance on tlie banks of 
the Rio Gallegos. I do not understand the reason 
for this, but I may observe that all tlie wounded 
guanacoes at St. Cm? invariably walked low aids 
the river. At St Jago, in the Capede Verd islands, 

I remember having seen in a reined lavine a comer 
under a cliff where numciouH goats' bones were 
collected: we at the lime exclaimed that it was 
the burial ground of all the goats in the island. I 
mention these circumstances, bccduse in certain 
cases they might explain the occurrence of a num- 
ber of uninjuied bones m a cave, or buiied under 
alluvial accumulations, and likewise the cause why 
certain mammahii are more commonly imbedded 
than others in sedimentary deposits Any great 
flood of the St f'luz would wash down many bones 
of the guanaco, but probably not a single one ot the 
puma, rhea, or lox.’* (* Vo>age of the Beagle.*) 

Like the elephant, the hoise, the camel, and many 
others, the guanaco has its lossil piototypes Mr. 
Darwin found at Poit St. Julian (Patagonia) the 
fossil bones of a llama which must have fully 
equalled the camel in magnitude , and he observes 
that, “as the guanaco is the charactciistic quad- 
ruped of Patagonia, and the vicugna of the snow- 
clad summits ot the Cordilleras, so in bygone days 
this gigantic species ot the same family must have 
been conspicuous on the southern plains ” 

The domestic llama is more stoutly built than 
the guanaco, its limbs are thicker, its neck shoi'tcr, 
and its aspect more subdued. The wool is longer 
and fuller, but of a coarser quality. We have seen 
brown and white individuals, but the white seem to 
be the roost common. 

When the Spaniards became acquainted with 
Peru and Chili, these animals were kept by the 
natives in vast numbers ; but now the horse, the 
aas, and especially the mule, have superseded the 
llama as a beast of burthen ; while the introduction 
of the sheep, the goat, and the ox has rendered it 
less necessary, either as contributing by its flesh or 
its fleece to the benefit of man. In some places, 
however, it still is, or was recently, employed as a 
beast of burthen. 

The Paco (Auchenia Alpaca^ Desm. ; Camdua 
P 0 CO$i Linn.), Figs, 648, 549, 662, is as large as the 
g^uanaco, but proportionately shorter in the limbs ; 
Its forehead, instead of beiny regularly arched to 
the nose, nses abruptly prominent above the eyes , 
the wool 11 long, delicately fine, and silky, ex- 
<*epting on the head and limbs, and of a deep fawn 
colour; it is moreover disposed in long flakes or 
taMcls, Black varieties also occur, of which a most 
lieautilVil raeoimen some years ago existed in the 
Gfgdens oHhe Zool. Soc, Lend. 

The paco dwells ii> herds among the mountains 
ofRcru and Chili ; it is less fleet than the light- 
Utttbed guanaco, but its general hubili are the 
•attii^ ; it w^d appear, however, to frequent a 


fte. 560. ia a amaUer animat than either the 
Iwmdoo « thf and fluwe slender in lU prow 
til mm thhi« its neck swan-uke, 


the forehead is bread and also prominent, but not 
abruptly so, as in the paoo; the musele is very 
narrow, and the head short. The eyes are large, 
and the ears long. The height ot the animal at the 
shoulder is abput two and a half ieei. 

The wool of the botly is extremely delicate and 
soft, varying from an im h to three inches in length . 
on the breast it is ot the latter measuiemerit , on 
the head and limbn it is close. The colour is 
pale yellowish brown, passing into white on the 
under parts. 

The vicugna lives in herds on the bleak and 
elevated paits of the mountain-range bordering the 
region of perpetual snow, amidst lotks and nieci- 
pices, where the chase is both toilsome and arduous. 
TheCoidillerasofCopiapo, Couuimbo, and Pornaic 
the principal seats ot its abode, nut it is also found in 
Chill. Its manners vciy much resemble those of 
the chamois of the European Alps, and it is as 
active, vigilant, wild, and timid, its wool is highly 
valued, and for this alone thousands ate annually 
killed, vanous means being employed in their whole- 
sale destiuction. 

Holding, as the llamas do, espetiilly the paco 
and vicugna, BO conspicuous a place among wool- 
bearing animals, it is bingulai that attei Emopeans 
became acquainted with them, and with the beauti- 
ful fabrics manufactured by the native Penivians, 
three centuries should have elapsed betore any at- 
tention was paid in Huiope to the impoitatJon of 
then produce as an article of commeice, oi any 
attempts weie instituted with legaid to the ua- 
tuiahzation ot the animals m localities best fittid 
lor then miiltipluation ; and this moie especially 
as the fineness ol the wool had, lium the hist, at- 
tracted flu* notice both ot the Spaniards and other 
Europeans That no difficulty exists in the trans- 
portation of the llama to Einope, and that it be.irs 
our climate well, is abundantly proved by the nu- 
merous individuals which have lived both in the 
Gardens ol the Zoological Society and in other 
places, and whuh, undei the inevitable disadvan- 
tages of confinement, and peilmps too luxmiousa 
diet, have continued long in health and vigoin — 
as long, indeed, as animals indigenouK to Kuiope 
under the same circumstances. There can be thei e- 
tore no doubt but that if siifteredto wamUrat laige, 
in situations resembling as nearly as possible those 
of their native regions— regions, be it lernemheied, 
of cold, and snow, and storms — ^these animals would 
thrive and multiply. 

The coarse herbage of the mountains, and the i unhy 
grass, called ycho, which covers the slopes oi the hills, 
constitute the natiiial diet of the wild latcs, and in 
the mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Ti eland heib- 
age of a corresponding nature would meet their ap- ] 
petite, while, as tai astempeiatureis concerned, there 
would be no imuediment to then natuiah^ation 

At the Ninth Meeting (held at Birmingham) for 
the Advancement ot Science, tiic value of the silk 
wool oi these animals, and the benefits which would 
result fiom their natuiahaation in our country, 
formed an intciesting topic oi discussion. The Min- 
ject was introduced by Mr. W. Danson, who, in il- 
liislration of his views, exhibited samples of Alpaca 
wools, and manufactured specimens in imitation of 
silk (and without dye) as black as jet. Mr. Danson 
urged that «Mhe animals producing it ought to be 
pionagatcd in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales and stated that to the two latter places the 
alpaca is well suited, being an inhabitant of tlie 
Coidilleras, or mountain district in Peru. Importa- 
tions ol the wool) iiave alieady taken place to the 
extent of one million ol poumK and are likely to 
incicase. There are five species of llamas * ol these 
the alpaca has fine wool, six to twelve inches long, as 
shown by the snecimens exhibited . the llama, coarse 
long hair : and the vicugna, a veiy short fine wool, 
more of the beaver cost. The Earl of Derby has 
piopagated the alpaca in his private menagene at 
Knowsley, and Mr. Danson understood that Mi, 
Stephenson, at Oban in Scotland, has a few of these 
animals. The wool ol these animals would not 
enter into competition with the wool of the sheep, 
but rather with silk. It is capable of the finest 
manufacture, and is especially suited to the fine 
shawl trade of Paisley and Glasgow, Sro. The 
yarns spun from it are already sent to i? ranee in 
large quantities, at from 6s. to 12#» Od per pound, 
the price of the raw Alpaca wool being now 2«, and 
2s. wi. per pound.** 

660, 564, 666, 5G6 — Thb GikAFFK 

^amdopardulii Oiraffa; Zarapha, Zerafet, and 
Ziirafel of the Arabs ; sumapa, ZUmapa and ZHmepa 
of the Turks). The genus Cam^ lop,%rdaUs stands 
in a certain sense isomied among the Ruminants, 
and li the representative of a family group, interme- 
diate, as Professor Owen*s researches uemonstrate, 
between the Deer and the Antelopes. Ool, H, 
Smith, indeed, has observed that the oharaotem ol 
the (iraiTe offer a mixture of uveral genera, among 
wbim> the followeis of the quinary eyitem may 


select whether to class it, with llliger, among the 
Camels, or, with other naturalists, among the Cer- 
vine or Antelopinc animals , and he points out Us 
assimilation with the camels, in the length of Us 
neck, the callosities on the sternum and knees, and 
the want of spurious hoofs, adding that this ap- 
proximation did not escape tlie notice of the an- 
cients. 

This extraordinaiy animal, oi whuh at one period 
the very existence was almost douhteti, has become 
now tamihar to us, and tlmugh we ga/e with won- 
der upon its strange pi opoit ions, we no longer re- 
gaid it as one ot the monstus oi a land which 
tiediilUy pietuied as tenanted by ti eat ures which 
exist only in imagination On belioldingthe giraffe 
we aie at once stiuck with the siuntness ol Us body, 
the length ol Us limbs, the elevation of Us withers, 
and the elongation and slenderness ot its neik, 
snppoiting a small and delicately modelled head. 
Its movements are no lessstiange than its figure, 
lot owing to the shoitness ot the body, and the 
length ol the limbs, the hind-hoots are brought at 
eaeh step as tar toiwaid as the spot the pievioua 
iiionunt occupied by the toie hoots, but somewhat 
to the outside of it, tor the hind limbs diverge 
somewhat outwnid from the hock-joint. The legs 
ot each suit aic in action neaily m unison together, 
those ot the right side appealing to alternate with 
those ot the Uft, ami vu* virnd. 

The giialie, however, is not leally awkward, and 
is very tar from being slow , indeed the swiftest 
coiiiseis of the diseit ate siauciy equal to the 
(‘base, and among nigged and btoken ground utterly 
unable to oveitakc U. 

When walking along, the giraffe does not ordi- 
narily tairy its beantitul swan-likt* neck uptight, 
but obiKjuely foi wauls in a hue continued from the 
spine, ov(i the wUluib,to the top ot the head — an 
attitude siaicely consistent witti giaee ; the animal, 
tiowevii, oUeii wieaths it veiy giacetully, nor can 
anything produce a moie imposing eftecl tlian the 
giraffe when Us neck is stretched up to the full, 
while the animal ga/es around with his large beam- 
ing eyes, ui plucks the loliage liom the biancliesof 
thetiees browsing beiitatli their shade. 

It js scarcely nicessary to state that the giraffe 
IK exclusively confined to the continent of Atnca. 
Its characteis may be detailed os follows —The head 
(Fig .%2; is small, and narrows to a slender elongated 
mu/zle entiiely eoveied with ban. The nostnls are 
longitudinal shls capable of being closed or opened 
at pleasure , the upper lip is endowed with great 
flexibility and muscular ])ower, and projects beyond 
ttic lowc 1 ; it IS used as an organ ot prehension in 
tlie acquisition ol lood. The tongue is an extraordi- 
nary instmment, and icquiies special notice. It li 
long, slender, pointed, and endowed with a surpris- 
ing share of mobility Nor is this all ; it is capable 
ol being greatly elongated, and in this state ot being 
coded round twigs or branches, and ol drawing 
them to the mouth (Figs. 551), 501). In this respect 
it IS analogous to the proboscis of the elephant, 
and IS at once a leclci, a grasper, and an organ of 
taste. It IK inteieHting to see with what address the 
giraffe uses this instrument, and how dexterously he 
applies It as a hook oi holder. It is smooth, ex- 
cept when the papdlir aie laiscd— its surtace then 
becomes lough. its colour is black. The eyesore 
full, dark, lustrous, and prominent, and the upper 
eyelid is lurnished with a iiiiige of long lashes. fik> 
prominent indeed are the eyes, they command, 
without the animal moving its head, asurvey ot the 
whole horizon, thus enabling it to see, without 
turning, what passes on each side and even behind 
it, and, from the elevation of the head, to discern its 
enemies at a gteat distance. Fig 558 represents a 
back view ol the giraffe s head, showing this ad- 
vaiitagcons position of the eyes. The ears are long, 
pointed, ana moveable; and the sense of hearing 
IS very acute. There are no suborbital sinuses. 
Both sexes have hoitis, if tliey can be so termed,^ 
tor they are truly analogous to the peduncles of 
the horns in tne Muntjak-deer, being in fact 
piocessesof bone covered with skin, having a tuft 
oi black hairs at the top , but besides these sub* 
stitutes for horns, a similar but shorter process 
projects irom tlie forehead between the eyes, more 
developed in males than females, and in adults than 
in the young. Accoiding to Ruppell and Cuvier, 
this, like the other horns, im articulated by suture to 
the skull ; but Professor Owen has demonstrated that 
this frontal protuberance is not a true horn artiou- 
lated by a buture, but results from a singular thick- 
ening ot the bone ol the forehead (see Fig. 663). 
The DsMcous peduncles, or horns aa they are com- 
monly called, continue for along time united to the 
frontal bone only by means ofr a suture, and are not 
fairly anchylosed till at an advanced period. This 
indeed is the case with all the bones of the skull ot 
the giraffe: it would appear that the process olossi- 
flcation is earned on but slowly in this part of the 
framt -work, and m it respects the homs,that nature 
having completed the first stage of her intentions» 
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that offers, nvhen it bounds away for the forest, the 
deep recesses of which afford it a welcome refuge. 
8ucn are its cunning and alertness, and so prompt 
is it with expedients when pressed by danger, that, 
as Sir Stamford Raffles informs us, it is a oommon 
Malay proverb, to designate a great rogue to be as 
etinning as a kanchiJ snd he adds, of this cunning 
many instances are related by the natives. 
taken in a noose laid lor it, the kanchil, when the 
hunter arrives, will streteii itself out motionless, and 
h-ign to be dead ; and if, deceived by this manoeuvre, 
he disengage the animal, it seizes the moment to 
start on its legs, and disappeais in an instant, A 
sTill more singular expedient is mentioned, viz. that 
when closely pursued by dogs, the Kanchil will 
sometimes make a bound upwards, hooK itself on 
tlie branch of a tree by means of its b<*nt tusks, and 
there remain suspended till the dogs have passed 
beneath.” In vigilance, activity, and cunning, if 
these statements be but partially true, the kanchil 
surpasses the rest of the group ; none indeed, except- 
ing this, have gained a reputation for these qualities, 
though all are Jighl-limbed, free, and vigorous. 

Among the species to be erased from the genus 
Moschus, arc the Ouevi, or pigmy antelope, or Sene- 
gal (Antilope pigmtea), legaided by Biiffon as a 
chevrotain ; and the Moschiis Amencaiius, and M. 
delicatulus of South America, which are the >oung 
of one ol the deer of that country. The Moschus 
pygma'iiN Iwinn., is the young of an antehqie. The 
Mosciuis Giuncensis, Rn^son and Gmeiin, is also 
most probably the young of an antelope. As we 
have said, however, Africa pioduces one species 
at least of the genus Moschus, of which a peilect 
skin and skeleton are in tho museum of the Zooi. 
Sue* Lond, 

The African musk-deer ( Moschus aquatious, Ogil- 
by, * Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1844, p. 35) very much 
resemble the meminna, but is laiger, being about 
midway in size between that species and the Moschus 
moschiferous. Its general colour is a deep rich 
brown, with while spots and markings, neaily similar 
to those of the meminna, but with the throat-marks 
ai in the napii or kanchil. This interesting species 
is a native of Sierra Leone, wheie it lives on the 
borders of rivers, and takes freely to the water. 

CEHVID^, OR THE DE£R TRIBE. 

The animals Of this great group, celebrated for 
their beauty, vigour, and speed, are spread very ex- 
tensively, each quarter of the globe having its own 
peculiar species. To this universality of distribution 
there are, however, certain exceptions; none are 
lound in Australia, and none in the southern and 
central regions of Africa, their place in the latter 
regions being supplied by the giraffe and hosts of 
antelopes Hills of moderate elevations, wide plains, 
and forests, are the localities to which these ffeet- 
limhed creatures give preference | none tenant the 
peaked ndges of the mountain-lop, where the cha- 
mois and musk-deer find a congenial abode. They 
deliglit in a wide range of country, and trust to their 
swiftness of flight for safety. Most herd together in 
troops ; some few live singly, li may be observed 
that, in general, Iheir body is round and stout ; 
their limbs long, sinewy and powerlul ; their neck 
Jong, and veiy muscular; their head small, and 
cairied high; their eyes large and full; their ears 
ample. 

Many species have suborbital sinuses (or lachry- 
mal sinuses), but not all. With respect to these 
sinuses, or fissures below the e)es, in so many both 
of the deer and antelopes, we may here remark that 
their use is not understood ; they have nothing to do 
with respiration, being mere tullicles or pits in the 
skin, having no communication with the interior 
of the nasal passages, 'Phey secrete a peculiar 
unctuous fiuid, exuding more abundantly at certain 
reasons than at others, when their edges become 
very tumid, and are incapable ol iieing closed to- 
gether as at other times. The animals olten apply 
them to objects neai them, widely opening them at 
<he same moment, which they do also when nritated 
or under excitement. In several species they are 
greatly developed, and no doubt seive some im- 
portant purpose in the animal economy. In most 
•pecies the muzzle, which is small, is fiat and 
naked ; in some, as the elk and roin-deer, it is large 
and hairy, and the upper lip is prehensile. The 
females have four teats. 

Througtiout all the species the ma»es are furnislied 
with antleis, commonly called horns, which arc lost 
and renewed > early, increasing in the size, and the 
number of tlieir bianches, at each renewal until a 
certain penod. They are seated upon ar. osseous 
peduncle or footstalk rising from, each frontal bone, 
its central point of ossifici^honi these peduncles 
are enveloped in skin. It is not till the spring, or 
bigimung of the second year, that the first pair of 
lioms begin to malfe their appearance. At this 
epoduta new proc^ commences ; the skin envelop- 
ing 'peduncles swells, its arteries enlarge, tides 
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of blood rush4o the head, and the whole qrstem ex- 
periences a fresh stimulus. The antlers are now 
budding, for on the top of these footstalks the 
arteries are depositing layers of osseous matter, 
particle by particle, with great rapidity ; as they 
increase tne skin increases in an equal ratio, still 
covering the budding antlers, and continues so to 
do, until they have acquired their due development 
and solidity. This skin is a tissue of bJood-vesseJs, 
and the courses of the large arteries from the head 
to the end of the antlers are imprinted on the latter 
in long furrows which are never obliterated, in 
ordinary language, the skin investing the antlers is 
termed velvet, being covered with a fine pile of 
close short hair. Suppose, then, the antlers of the 
young deer now duly grown, and still invested with 
this vascular tissue; but the process is not yet 
complete. While this tender velvet remains the 
deer can make no use of his newly-acquired 
weapons, which are destined to bear the brunt of 
many a conflict with his compeers ; it must there* 
fore be removed, but without giving a sudden check 
to the current of blood rolling through this Extent 
of skin, lest by directing the tide to the brain, or 
some internal organ, death be the result. The 
process then is this as soon as the antlers are 
eomplete (according to the age of the individual), 
tlie arteries at their base, where they join the per- 
manent footstalk (always covered with skin), begin 
to deposit around it a burr, or rough ring of bone, 
with notches, through which the great arteries still 
pass, (iradually, however, the diameter of these 
openings is contracted by the deposition of addi- 
tional matter ; till at length the great arteries are 
compressed as by a ligature, and the circulation is 
effectually stopped. The velvet now dies for want 
ol the vital fiuid ; it shrivels, dries, and peels off in 
shreds, the animal assisting in getting nd of it by 
rubbing his antlers against the trees. They are 
now firm, hard, and white ; and the stag bears them 
prob'd iy, and brandhhes them in defiance of his 
r ' dU From the burr upwards, these antlers are 
.‘tow no longer part and parcel of the system ; 
they are extraneous, and held only by their mecha- 
nical continuity with the footstalk on which they 
were placed ; hence their deciduous character, for 
it IS a vital law that the system shall throw off 
all parts no longer intrinsically entering into the 
integrity of the whole. An absorptive process 
soon begins to take place just beneath the burr, 
removing particle after particle, til) at length the 
antlers are separated and fall by their own weight, 
or by the slightest touch, leaving the living end 
of the footstalk exposed and slightly bleeding. 
This is immediately covered with a pellicle of skin; 
which soon thickens and all is well. The return of 
spring brings with it a renewal of the whole process 
with renewed energy, and a finer pair of antlers 
branches forth. 

The common stag begins to acquire his antlers in 
the spring, and loses them early in the springsucceed- 
ing. His first antlers (second spring) are straight, 
small, and simple : he is now termed a Brocket. 
The next pair are larger, and have a brow antler 
directed forwards from the main stem, sometimes 
with one or two small branches above. The third 
pair of antlers has two forward stem branches be- 
sides the brow antlers, and one or two snags at the 
top. 'I'he fourth pair have the brow and stem antlers 
increased and more snags ; the fifth and bixth pairs 
exhibit still greater development, and an increase in 
the number of snags. Any disturbance in the system 
produces a corresponding deterioiation in the form 
and proportions of the horn. Our figuies develop 
the progress of the successive annual horns in the 
stag or red -deer, and in the fallow deer. The horns 
aie from the left side. 

Fig. 67U (Stag) I, Horn of first growth ; 2, 3, 

4, ditto ol second ; 5, 6, of third and fourth; 7, of 
filth; 8, 0, of the sixth growth; 10, 11, 12, the 
seventh and subsequent growths ; the horns being 
at their maximum. Fig* 580 represents horns of 
the Wapiti deer: a, horn produced in unfavourable 
ciicumstances, in confinement; fe, horn of the same 
auimal the year afferwaids, and finely branched. 
Fig. .581 (Fallow-deer) 1, Horn of the first growth ; 

2. 3, 4, horn of the second ; 5, 6, 7, horns of the 
third growth ; 8, 9, horns of the foi ' 

11, 12, 13, horns of the fifth and sixt 
Fig. 578 shows the horns of a fallow-'deer in an 
unnatural state, and not shed at the proper time 
(CtM'vo evirafo). 

Tlie Cervidr* are divided by Col. Hamilton Smith 
into the following sections, which many naturalists 
iiavi! adopted, ana which seem to us very natural. 

1 , Alee, Of the Elk group ; 2, Hangii'er, or the Rein- 
deer group; 3, Bama, or the Fallow-deer group ; 4, 
Elaphub, or the Stag group ; 5, Husa, or the Sam- 
bur-deer groups 6, Axis, or the AxMeer group; 

7f Capreolus, or the Roebuck group ; 8, Mazama, 
or the American Fallow group: 9, SiUiulo, or the 
Gtiazu or Brocket group of America; 10, Styiooeros, 
or the Muntjacki* 



1. Axcx.---»Horns'sessile, more or lessfiilfbidii^^ 
without either batUaiytir mesial antlers, but termw 
nated by a vast palmation, designated on its external 
border only. 

685, 686.— Thx Ameeicax Elx, oa Moosa- 

Ammemuii Cmm Alce»^ Linn,), The 
Elks are the largest of the Cervidas and are distin- 
guished by the broad palmation of their antlers, 
furnished with numerous digitations on their outer 
edge only ; a large isolated branch springs from the 
stem, which latter is thick and short, and begins im- 
mediately to expand ; the head is heavy, the ears 
large and open, the eyes small and dull ; the muzzle 
elongated, thick, projecting, pendulous, and flexilde 
—it IS covered with hair. Two small pendulous 
dewlaps of loose skin hang from the throat; the 
neck is short and thick, the body strong and short ; 
the limbs are long and awkward; the toes are, 
broad, and divided so high that they diverge as the* 
animal presses them to the ground ; the tail is ex- 
tremely short; the hair is full, haish, long, and pro 
duced on the neck and shoulders into a mane. 

It has been considered by many naturalists, that 
the American Elk and the European Elk are speci- 
fically identical ; it is probable, however, that they 
are distinct. The European Elk is spread but thinly 
through the wild forest-regions of Norway, Sweden, 
art of Prussia, Lithuania, and Russia, from the 
lly-third to the sixty-thiid degree of latitude. It 
extends also through Asiatic Tartary to the north 
of Cliina. Buffon supposes that the (Greeks were 
unacquainted with this animal, and it does not ap- 
pear to have been noticed by Aristotle. That it was 
the Alee or Alces, of Pausanias, (Jeesar, and 
Pliny, there can be no doubt. The word Alee or 
Alchis is merely the Celtic Elch or the Scandinavian 
i^lg modified. In book viii. ch. ifvi. Pliny gives an 
account of the Alee, which he distinguishes from the 
Alchis, regarding them at the same time as allied 
animals : but it is easy to see through his error ; his 
account of it walking backwards w-hile feeding, in 
consequence of its overhanging lip, and his slate- 
merit that there is no joint at the hock, we need 
scarcely say are fabulous. According to Mr. Lloyd 
<* Field Sports of the North of Europe^) the elk is 
far less oommon than formerly, and restricted only 
to certain districts. It frequently attains the height 
of seven and even eight feet, but does not attain to 
full growth till about the fourteenth year. A young 
elk two years old, in the possession of Mr. Wise, 
the Swedish consul-general, measured upwards of 
six feet at the shoulder. By nature,” says Mr. 
Lloyd, “the elk is timorous, and he usually flies at 
the sight of man, At certain seasons, however, like 
other animals of the deer kind, he is at times rather 
dangerous. His weapons are his horns and hoofs ; 
he strikes so forcibly with the latter, as to annihilate 
a wolf or other large animal at a single blow. It is 
said that when the elk is incensed the hair on his 
neck bristles up like the mane of a lion, which gives 
him a wild and frightful ap])earance. 3'he usual 
pace of the elk is a high snambling trot, and his 
strides are immense, hut I have known him, when 
frightened, to go at a tremendous gallop. In pass- 
ing through thick woods he carries his horns hori- 
zontally, to prevent them from being entangled in 
the branches ; from the formation of his hoofs, he 
makes great clattering, like the rein-deer when in 
rapid motion. In the summer season the elk usually 
resorts to morasses and low situations ; for, like other 
animals of the deer kind, he frequently takes to the 
water in warm weather; he is an admirable swim- 
mer. In the winter time he retires to the more shel- 
tered parts of the forest, where willow, ash, &c, are 
to be lound, as from the small boughs of these trees 
he obtains his sustenance during that period of the 
year. In the summer and autumn the elk is often 
to be met with in small herds, but in the winter 
there are seldom more than two or three in company. 
At the latter season, indeed, he is frequently alone. 
The flesh of the elk, whether fresh or smoked, is very 
excellent: the young are particularly delicious. 
The tongue and the nose are thought to be great 
delicacies m Scandinavia as well as in America. 
Great virtue was once placed in the hoof of that 
animal ; but this idle notion must, by this time, 1 
should think, he nearly exploded. The skin is con- 
vertible to many jpui^oses, and is very valuable. 
Mr, Grieif says—* It is not long since that a regi- 
ment was clothed with waistcoats made from the 
hides of those animals, which were so thick that a 
ball could scarcely penetrate them** The elk is 
easily domesticated. Formerly these animals were 
made use of in Sweden to draw sledges, but, owing, 
as it was said, to their speed frequently accelerating 
the escape of people who had been guilty of lOmiw 
ders or other crimes, the use of them was prohiMted 
under great pehalties. Though 1 apprehend these 
ordinances, if not abh>gated, are obsoietOi 1 mm mt 
aware that the elk k ever made use of in that king* 
the pteeettt day, either to draw a «W||ewr^ 
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tpF pvtfpoM* Id l^mden, it » eon- 

timy to ]aw At tfaii purtioular time to kill the elk 
at Ai^ MAAon of the year: this it not the rue in 
Norway ; for in that country, these animals may be 
deetroyed, with certain limitations as to numbers, 
from the 1st of July to the 1st of November inclu- 
•ive. The penalty however for killing^ an elk out 
of sekson, in Norway, is very much heavier than in 
Sweden ; it amounts indeed, including legal ex- 
penses, &c., to about 20/., which is no inconsider- 
able sum in that kingdom.*' (Lloyd, Mrthem 
FiM Sparti, vol. ii., p. 329, et seq.) 

Immediately following the passage above quoted 
there is a veiy interesting account of the mode of 
hunting the elk, in Scandinavia, upon “skidor,‘* or 
snow skates, interspersed, as most of such narratives 
are, with notices of the habits of the animal ; but 
as our limits will not permit its insertion, wc refer 
the reader to the work, which is well worthy of his 
attention. 

The American Elk, or Moose-deer (Mousoa of 
the Crees; Mongsoa of the Algonquins; Denyai of 
the ChippewyinsX presents the same habits and 
manners as the Elk of Scandinavia. Formerly its 
range was more extensive than at present, Dr, 
Richardson, in his ‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana,’ says, 
Pratz informs us, that in his time the moose- 
deer were found as far south as at Ohio ; and 
Denys says, that they were once plentiful in the 
island of Cape Breton, though, at the time he wrote, 
they harl been extirpated. At pres^mt, according 
to Dr. Godmun, they are not known in the ‘stale 
of Maine; but they exist in considerable numbers 
in the Bay of Fnndy. They frequent the woody 
tracts in the fur countries, to their most northern 
limit. Several were seen on Captain Franklin*s last 
expedition, at the mouth of the Mackenzie, feeding 
on the willows, which, owing to the rich alluvial 
deposits on that great river, extend to the shores 
of the Arctic Sea, Tat 09®. Farlhei' to the eastward, 
towards the Coppermine River, they are not found 
in a higher latitude than 05®, on account of the 
scarcity on llie barren grounds of the aspen and 
willow, which constitute tlieir food. Mackenzie 
saw them high up on the eastern declivity of the 
Rrtcky Mountains, but I suspect they are rarely, it 
ever, found to the westward of the mountains,*’ 
The moose -deer appears to be a solitary animal, 
at least in the more northern latitudes ; the older 
writers speak of it as being found in small herds, but 
there is room for suspicion that the moose and wapiti 
are confounded together. From its exonisite sense 
of hearing, and habitual wariness, the cnase of the 
moose-deer is very difficult ; indeed, as Dr. Richard- 
son stales, “The art of moose-hunting is looked 
upon as the greatest of an Indian's acquirements, 
parlrcularly by the Crees, who take to themselves 
the credit of being able to instruct the hunters ol 
every other tnhe,*’ In summer the moose is so 
tormented by mosquitoes, that he becomes, to a 
certain degree, regardless of tlie approach of man ; 
but in winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow, in which the hunter tracks the animal by its 
i^ootmarks, it requires the greatest caution get 
within gun-shot. The slightest noise, the rustling 
of a leaf, or the cracking of a twig, is sufficient to 
ive the alarm and disappoint the hopes of the 
unter. Nor is the chase always unattended with 
danger, for if the animal be an old male, and the 
shot does not bring him down, he will often turn 
infuriated on his enemy, who is then obliged to 
shelter himself behind a tree ; and Dr. Richardson 
observes, that he has heard of several instances in 
which the enraged animal has coinplcttdy stripped 
the bark from the trunk of a large tree by striking 
with his fore-feet. On firm snow, owing to the 
spread of its hoofs, which make a loud crackling 
noise at each step, the moose can sustain a length- 
ened pursuit ; Captain Franklin records an instance 
of A chase kept up by three hunters for six suc- 
cessive days, until the track of the animal was 
marked with blood. On the fourth day the chief 
hunter sprained liis ankle, and the others were tired 
out, but one of them, alter a rest of twelve hours, 
followed up the game, which after a chase of two 
days more he succeeded in killing. The moose is 
often killed by the Indians while crossing rivers ; 
And the young, as Herne states, are so simple as 
.to allow an Indian to paddle his canoe up to them ; 
he has seen an Indian take one by the poll without 
experiencing the least opposition, “ the poor animal 
swimming at the same time alongside the canoe as 
' if swimming by the side of its dam, and looking up 
in our faces with the same fearless innocence that 
a honse«lamb would, making use of its fore-foot 
^ Ijhttost every instant to clear its eyes of mosquitoes, 

■ at that time were remarkably numerous, 

tile moose is the easiest to tame and domesticate 
aim of Qie deerlciod.” 

of its limbs and the shortness of 
or Ambles along, and 
. when m At hind-feet straddle to 

iometimes 
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happens so. as to tnp it up. During its progress 
it raises its head horizontally in order to throw the 
horns upon the withers. The moose does not at- 
temp to leap, but steps easily over a fallen tree or 
any other obstacle. It swims with ease and ra- 
pidity, and is very fond of the water, in which it 
often remains immersed for a whole day in hot 
weather, in order to escape the attacks of the 
mosquitoes, and leisurely browses upon the twigs 
within its reach. The shortness of the neck, tlie 
length of the limbs, and the formation of the upper 
lip combine to render the moose a browsing ani- 
mal : the slioots of the willow and bircli are a 
favourite food ; it is particularly partial to the red 
willow (Cornis alba), and also, according to Lewis 
and Clark, to the evergreen leaves of the Gualthe- 
ria shallon. Its skin, when dressed, forms a soft 
and pliable leather, excellently adapted for moc- 
cassins. 

Destitute as is the elk of the grace and compact- 
ness of form so conspicuous in llie slag, it is never- 
theless a noble and striking animal : those who 
have contemplated it amidst the wilds of its native 
regions describe the etlecl of its appearance os very 
imposing. 

2. Rangifer. — A ntlers flattened. 

587 to 591. — Tun Rein-Dkrr 
{Rangifer Tnrnndm^ Cervm Tarandus^ J.inn. ; CW'- 
vnfi Rangifery Hrissot). The r<?in deer presents the 
following characteriKlics, which form good grounds 
of separation from the other sections. Both sexes 
possess horns and canine teeth ; the muzzle is 
covered willi hnir, excepting that there is a sniall 
naked space between the nostrils, the indication, as 
it were, of the naked muzzle which we find in the 
succeeding grouji.s. The nostrils are oblnpic and ! 
ovivl. 'i'hc head is somewhat large and long, tin: ‘ 
neck is short and thick, and carried horizontally. 
The horns, especially in old males, are (if great ' 
size, but present considerable variation ol figure. 
They may he described, in general terms, as consist- 
ing each of a long slender comprmed skin, inclined 
backwards wdfh an outer and upward sweep; a 
brow antler sometimes found only on one horn, 
sometimes on both, advances forward, assuming a 
vertical palmated form, and hanging over the 
muzzle ; this plate usually terminates in digilations ; 
sometimes, however, it is plain. A second antler 
rises at some distance above the brow antler, and 
ascends upwards, assuming at its extremity c*itbi‘r 
a palmated form or dividing into two or three small 
branches, Besides these, one or two snags rise from 
the main stem, which generally terminates puliimted 
with deep digilations. 

'J’he fe(!t Hie deeply fissured ; when pressed to 
the ground they spread— when raised up they close 
together, and, if the animal be in quick motion, 
with a smart snnp (Fig. 592 represents the hoofs 
closed ; Fig, 593, the hoofs expanded). The hoofs 
are round and very concave beneath, with sharp 
edges; the accessory toes are much developed. 
The fur consists of two sorts, a soft close underwool, 
and an outer covering of close, harsh, brittle, erect 
hairs, which are elongated beneath the neck so hs 
to hang down like a fringe. The liml)s are siiort 
and muscular, the shoulders and neck very pow'cr- 
I'nl, the body firmly built, and the whole contour of 
the frame is such as eminently qualifies the animal 
for tlie service of the Laplander. 

The rein-deer is spread throughout the Arctic 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America, the wilds of 
the polar circle being its congenial abode. The 
finest animals are those of Finmark, Lapland, and 
especially Spitzhergen; those of Norway and Swe- 
den being inferior in .strength and stature. In Asia 
it extends farther to the south than in Europe, 
ranging along the Ural chain to the foot of the 
Caucasian mountains; it is common through the 
northern latitudes of Siberia, and ahuurids in Kamt- 
schatka. In America, w'here it is lermed the 
Caribou, it is most numerous between the sixty- 
third and .sixty-sixth degrees of latitude, its must 
southern limit being about 50®. 

It has been a question whether the rein-deer of 
Europe, Asia, and America are specifically the 
same or distinct* we are inclined to .regari them 
AS varieties of one species ; but are aware that 
in the opinion of some zoologists there are two 
distinct species, as indicated by the form of the 
skull, in the Old World; and that the American 
rein-deer is agaivi distinct ; indeed it is a question 
whether in America there be nut two species ; cer- 
tainly there are two well-marked varieties. The 
decisipn of points like these is, however, alien to our 
present object. 

The rein-deer (we alaide more expressly to the ' 
European animal, though the remarks apply to that 
of Asia and America) is eminently migretory in its 
habits, and herds in troops, which travel from the 
woods to the open hill# and back again, according 
to the season. Tha woods are their winter refuge ; 
here tbqr subsist on the tong pendent liohens 


which hang in festoons from the trees, on the white 
lichen which covers the ground, and on the twiirs 
of the birch and willow. With the return of spring 
they begin their migration from the forest to the 
mountain ranges, partly to obtain their favourite 
food, but chiefiy in order to escape the myriads of 
mosquitoes ; and especially from the gad-fly ((Es- 
trus Tarandi), which now begins to appear: the 
latter being greatly dreaded by the rein-deer, the fly 
not only tormenting it with 'its sling (ovipositor), 
hut placing its eg(j in every wound it rimkcK. Fig. 
594 represents this formidable insect. So impe- 
rative is the instinct that impels the Lapland rein- 
deer to these migratory movements, that it cannot 
be modified in the domestic race which constitutes 
the sole wealth of the Laplander, and on which he 
depends for existence ; hence he is obliged to lead 
a semi-nomadic life, taking periodical journeys of 
no ordinary toil, fmm the interior of the country to 
the mountain.^ which overhang the Norway and 
Laplrtiid coasts, and bn,ck to the interior. 

I.aplantl, says HoflTierg, is divided into two tracts, 
called tlie Allline and Woodland country. Those 
immense niountnins, called in Sweden Kjelien, divide 
that eountry from Norway, extending towards the 
White Sea as far as Russia, and are frequently 
more than twelve miles in breadth. The other, 
called tlie Woodland division, lies to the east of this, 
and differs from the neighbouring provinces of 
Norway by its soil, which is i xcc^edingly stony and 
hHrren, being covered w'ith one continued tract of 
w'ood, of old piuc-trees. 3’his tract has a very 
singulnr appearance. The trees above are coverecl 
over with great (iniinlitics of a black hanging lichen, 
growing in filaments resembling locks of hair, whila 
the ground bi?m‘ath iippeais like snow, being totally 
covered with white lichens. Between this wood 
and the Aljis lies a region called the Woodland, or 
Desert Ltt])mare, of thirty or forty miles in breadth, 
of the most savage and horrid appearance, consist- 
ing of scattered uncultivated woods, and continued 
jilains of dry barren sand, mixed with vast lakes 
and mountains. When the mosses on part of this 
desmt tract have been burnt, either by lightning or 
any accidental fire, the barren soil immediately 
produces the white lichen which covers the lower 
jiarts of the Alps. The rein-deer in summer seek 
their highest jiarts, and there dwell amidst their 
storms and snows, not to fly the heat of the lower 
regions, but to avoid the gnat and gad-fly. In 
w'inter these intensely <‘old mountains, whose toj« 
reach high into Die atmosphere, can no lunger 
snppoil them, and they are obliged to return to me 
desert and subsist upon the lichens. Of these, ihi 
principal food is the rein-deer lichen. There arc, 
says Hofi’berg, two varieties of this: the first is 
called Hylvvstm, wdiicli is extremely common in 
the barren deserts of Lapland, and more particu- 
larly in its sandy and gravelly fields, which it 
whitens over like snow : its vast marshes, full of 
tussocks of tuif, and its dry rocks, are quite grown 
over by it. The second variety of tins plant, which 
is less frequent than the former, is named tiie 
Alpine; this grows to a greater height, wdih ita 
brunches matted together; it has this name be- 
cause when those mountains are cleared of their 
wood the whole surface of the earth is covered 
with it; yet it is seldom to be found on their to|)8. 
When the woods become too luxuriant, the Lap 
lander sets fire to them, as experience has taught 
him fhat when the vejjetablos are thus destroyed, 
the lichen takes root in the barren soil and nuiU 
tiplies with facility ; though it requires an interval 
of eight or ten years before it comes to a proper 
height. The Laplander esteems himself opulent 
who has extensive deserts producing this jilant 
exuberantly ; when it whitens over his fields, he is 
undiw no necessity of gathering in a crop of hay 
again-st the approach of winter, as the rein-deer 
eats no dried vegetable, unless perhaps the river 
hoFhctail (Kquisetum fluviatile). They rout for lliis 
lichen under the snow like swine in a pasture. It 
sometimes happens (but very rarely) that the winter 
sets in with great rains, which the host immedi- 
ately congeals; the surface of the earth is then 
covered with a coating of ice before the snow falls, 
and the lichen is entirely incnisted and buried in 
it. /Thus the rein-deer are sometimes starved, and ^ 
famine attacks the Laplanders. In such an ezi-' 
gence they have no oilier resource but felling old 
fir trees overgrown with the hairy livenvorU. These 
afford a very inadequate supply, even fdr a small 
herd, but the greater part of a large one, in such a 
case, is sure to perish with hunger. 

With the approach of winter the coat of the rein- 
deer begins to thicken, and, like that of moat polar 
({uadriipeds, to assume a lighter hue. In a domes- 
Heated state the animal is subject to a great variety 
of colour : many are white, and xnottlea individuals 
arc by no means uneoWBOn. Sir Arthur Brooke 
and other writers notice the strange propensity to 
devour the Jemmiog (Arvicola Norvegictis; Mus 
Lemnus, L&nm) which this antmal often exhibits ; 
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Isrgt oftr the flu» of tile eomitnr.” 
Tknt WStHtitf! tn ft iliw p<dntt of it* xiiw*»uw» 
aeiMri^ 

ft in* 

Ling^ of the h«i^ ^} 

Brmth between the orbiti Oil)} 

Dieteiictf between the tipi of the horti% aeoiured ) « . « ^ 

hytheikull . . 

Ditto» in e itraieht line eoroie 9 2 

Length of each horn 

Greateit breadth of palm ***,,, 2 '9 

Circumference of the beam at the root of the) ^ 

brow*antler | * vf 

I^etigth of ipiiie . 10 10 

Height to the tup of the back • . . • * 6 G 

DittUy to the higheit point of the tip of tlie lium lO 4 

None of the deer tube of the present day, ex- 
cepting the Scandinavian Elk, can at all be com- 
pared for magnitude to tins fossil species; and, 
until Cuvier pointed out the differences, the antlers 
were generally regarded as identical with thoae of 
that animal or of the moose of North America. 
Independently of size, however, they differ in many 
essential points: for example, in the moose-deer 
the horn has two palms, a lesser one growing for- 
ward from the front of the beam where the prin- 
cipal palm begins to expand: the palm or the 
nioose-deefs horn is directed backwards, and is 
broadest next the beam. (Fig. (107 ) In the iossiU 
aniinal the palm increases in breadth as it pro- 
ceeds, which It does in a lateral direction ; nor are 
there fewer differential characters in the skull and 
general skeleton. 

Of the habits of the Cervus niegaeeros wo can 
only form a conjecture. 'I'ho size and lateral di- 
rection of its spreading antleis must have prevented 
its inhabiting the dense forest — it must have dwelt 
on the heath-clad hills, there, armed with the 
most powerful weapons of self-defence, it ranged 
secure from the assault ol any single aggressor, 
capable of dashing down the wolf or hysena with 
a blow. Did man exist coeval with this animal in 
its native land ? Most ])robabIy— yes. A head of 
the fossil elk, together with several urns and stone 
hatchets, was discovered in Geimany in the same 
dram. ♦* In the ‘ Archseologia Britanioa’ is a letter 
ut the Countess of Moira, giving an account of a 
human body in gravel undt* eleven feet of peat, 
soaked in the bog-water, it was in good preserva- 
tion, and completely clothed m antique garments 
ot hau,'* conjectured to be that of the iossil elk. 
But what IS still more conclusive, there exists a nb 
in the -Royal Dublin Society, evidently bearing 
token of having been woiiiuled by some shaip in- 
strument, which remained long fixed in the wound, 
l)iit had not penetrated so deep as to destioy the 
creature's life : it was such a wound as the head ol 
an arrow would pioduce 

Of the causes which involved the fossil elk in 
destruction— whether one geueial catastrophe uni- 
versally attected the whole lacc wherevci existing 
—whether local causes, operating at diffei ent cpociis, 
have successively extinguished the species, which 
might have lingered the longest in Ireland — oi 
whether its extermination has been effected by tile 
hand of man, wiiose agency upon the animal crea- 
tion 18 everywhere apparent, no decided opinion 
can yet be given.) We know it existed, and that is 
all: its history and its fate arc buried beneath the 
shadow ol years gone by. 

Fig. 600 represents a peifect skeleton of this ex- 
tinct species; Fig. bOl, a figure of the skull and 
hortis — the brow antler on the right horn is unde^ 
veloped; Fig 602, a direct front view of the skull ; 
Fig. 603, a palatal view of the skull ; Fig. 604, pro- 
file Ol the skull ; Fig. 605, a horn somewhat dil- 
ferently shaped to the others; Fig. 606, hoi ns of 
the moose, xtven by way of comparibon. 

4. ELAniCiTS, or Stag group — The common stag 
of Europe, with its allied species the Harbary stag 
and the Persian stag, the Wapiti of America, and 
among others the OerviM Elaphoides, Hodgson, and 
Cervus Wallichii, Cuvier, both natives of Nepal, 
may be adduced as examples of this section. The 
characters consist in the iorm of the horns, whu h 
have three antlers produced horn the beam, viz., 
the brow-antler, the bez antler, and the antlei- 
royal, besides the snags, or crown (surroya/), in 
which the beam teiminateh; in the nakedness of 
the muzzle, and in the possesston oi large suboibital 
sinuses. The males have canine teeth, and in old 
animals the brow-antler is often' double. A fine 
specimen of the horns of the wapiti in the museum 
of the Zool. Soc. exhibits this luxuriance of growth. 
(Fig. 607.) 

609, 600a, 610 .— The Common Sta^, op Red Deer 
(€mw Slqp/iM)* Carw (Stag), Ewig (HincD, Elam 
(Young or Calf), of the ancient British; Le Cerf 


(St^), La Biche (Hind), Faon (Young or Calf), of 
the French ; Cervio, Cervia, of the Italians ; Ciervo, 
Oicm» of ttu Squish ; Cervo, Cerva, of the Portu- 
gifeOM ; Hii^ mnoh, (SttLg\ Hind (Hind), Hinde 
; &urt (8^^ 


t (Stag), and Hinde, 


of the Dutch ; Hjort, Kronhiort (Stag), and Hmd, of 
the Swedes ; Kronhjort. Hind, Kid or Hmd KaJv, 
of the Danes. 

The red-deer is a native of our island and of the 
temperate portions of Europe, and considerably 
exceeds the fallow-deer in size, standing about four 
feet in height at the shoulders. The hind or female 
18 smaller ; the young is spotted with white on the 
back and sides Duiing the pairing season, which 
commences in August, the stap fight desperately 
with each other, and are even dangerous to persons 
venturing near their haunts. Formerly the stag 
was v(^ry abundant in the wild hills and in the ex- 
tensive forests of our island, but the disloiesting of 
vast woodland tracts and the extension of agricul- 
ture have limited the range of this noble animal to 
the larger narks and chaces of our country, to the 
Cheviot Hills, and heath-covered mountains 

of Scotland. Few or^one are to be seen in the 
New Forest, nor in Woolmer Forest, in Hamp- 
shire, where th^ were once numeioiiK, nor do any 
now icmain in Epping Forest. In the central pait 
of the Giampians there are laige herds ol red-deer; 
they frecpient the southern part ol the bleak and, 
generally speaking, naked iidge oi Minigny, which 
lies between the Glen of Athol on the south and 
Badenoch on the north; and between the lofty 
summits of Ben-y glac on the east, and the pass oi 
Dalnavardoch on the west. The greater jiait of 
this ndge 18 the property ol the Duke of Athol, 
although many deer aie tound on the lands of the 
Duke of Guidon, and othets towards the east. 

The deer aie seldom on the aumiiiits ; but gene- 
rally in the glens of tl-ie Tilt and Bruar. These 
deer are otten seen m herds of upwards of a thou- 
sand , and when, in a tiack wheie there is no human 
abode tor twenty or thiity miles, a long line ot 
bucks appear on a height with their hianthing 
horns relieved upon a clear mountain sky, the sight 
IS very imposing. 

The loiest ot Athol, consistii\g of a hundied thou- 
sand acres, is devoted to red-deer; they exist in Mar 
Forest and Glenartney, and in the west districts oi 
Ross and Sutherland. The chace oi the red-deer 
has ever been, iiom its excitement, a favourite divei- 
sion— and lormeily was conducted in a style of gu at 
magnificence, vast herds being diiven ‘‘with hound 
and hoin ** to where the hunters weie stationed with 
guns (formerly how's and arrows), and who 'dealt 
havoc among their numbeis. The deer moved for- 
wards in close array, guided by a leader, and often 
in dcspaii broke throiicrh the ciielnoi their foes, and 
mado their escape. We may imagine the danger 
resulting Irom tne rush of peihaps a thousand deer 
determined to break through the line of their as- 
sailants. 

The Bpiiited desciiption of a similar scene in Sir 
W, Scott's novel of ‘Waverley 'isiamiliartoall, This 
mode of driving the deer is now never practised, at 
least on the great scale. The piesent plan, that oi 
deer-stalking, is to proceed cautiously within due 
distance oi the herd, and, being concealed, to bung 
, them down with the rifle; when wounded and 
brought to bsy, the stag often rushes on his assailant, 
whose life is in imminent danger. The red-deer is 
too well known to require a detailed desciintion. 
He swims vigorously, and will cioss lakes, amt pass 
from islet to islet at considerable distances apart. 

(>11. — The Wapiti 

( Crnws TV/jpi'n, Mitchell). C. strongyloceros, Sehre- 
iiei , C Canadensis, Buss.; American Elk, Bewick ; 
Waskeesews of Hutchins; Wawaskeesho, AwankeeH 
and Moostosh of the ('lee Indians The Wapiti 
has been confounded with the Elk, this name being 
given to It in Lewis and Claik^s Voyages. It is 
the Red-deer of the Hudson’s Bay tradeis 

Tins Ameiican repiesentative of our European 
stag diflets irom the latter, in being much laigei 
and more powerful, and also of a daiker coloiii ; Ins 
form IS more heavy, and the limbs more robust ; 
the neck is of vabt thickness and stiength. 

The wapiti does not extend its i.inge higher north 
than the fifty-seventh parallel of latitude, nor is it 
found to the eastward ol alinediawn fiom the north | 
end of I-ake Winepeg in long 103^ and liom thence j 
till It strikes the Elk Uiver in the hundicd and ele- 
venth degree. It is common among the tuimps of 
wood that skirt the plains of the Baskatchewan, wliere 
it lives in small herds of six oi seven individuals. 
They feed, says Dr. Richardson, on glass, on the 
young shoots of willows and poplars, and aie veiy 
fond ot the hips of the Rosa blanda, which forms 
much of the underwood of the districts which they 
IVequent. Their voice is a shnlJ w histling, quivering 
noise, nothing resembling the *Mh 11 of our stag. 
Hearne considers the wapiti as nioie stupid than 
any other species of the Jeer tribe 

The horns of this species (Fig. 667) atlam to a vast 
size and weight (53 or 54 lbs. the pair), and are most 
formidable weapons: noi is the male thus armed 
to be approached without caution ; liis temper being 
vicious and iiasoible. ind bis strength prodigious. 


A few years since, one of the male wapitis in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, London, in a hi 
of rage diove his bi ow -antlers into the body oi a fe- 
male of the same species, hfled her up, and threw 
her down dead. 

The male wapiti stand upwards of four feet end 
a half at the shouldeiH The general colour is yel- 
lowish brown, a black maik exicnding from the 
angle of the mouth along the lower jaw ; the tail is 
short and oncitcled (as in the led-dvei and others of 
this section) by a pale yellowihh haunch-maik, 

5. Husa. — T his gioup cousibts of dcei* peculiar 
to India, seveial species being laige and formi- 
dable. The horns aie rugged and lylutdiical, with 
a laige shaip biow-antler, hut no lus-antler, the 
beam bilui eating at the top into a sluup anterior 
and posteiior snag: the muzzle is bioad and naked, 
the hiiboibita) sinuses are deep and laige, and the 
males possess canine teeth , a mane ol long coarse 
hails tuns down the neck Ot six oi seven species 
belonging lo this section, we Qiay notice the 
Sam bur. 

612 — The Samiufr 

(Cr/vi/ji Hippdaphus) Seveial s;)ecimens of this 
decM aie in the gaidens ol the Zoological Society, 
London; and the males whe^n aimed with tiieir 
antlers aie noted lot then vicious temper. ]n 
si/e the male sambur e\(*ecds out common stag, 
but is inieiini to the huge and heavy wapiti ; and if 
less powerful, In mote active and alert. The hair 
is close, haish, and ot a dusky oi greyish blown ; a 
hand ol black sunounds the inu/zle, but the edges 
ol the upper tip and the tip of the uiuUi aie white; 
the hairs ot the thioat are long and bristly, forming 
a full fringe, a mane ol siinilai fun runs along the 
back of the neck, the crujipi i-maik lound the tail 
is very circumsriihed, and veliowish. The sambur 
IS found in tlie Ghauts of Dukhun in Kandesh, and 
the lower hills of Nepiil. It occuis also in otiier 
distiicts of India. In common witli the rest oi the 
Rusa tube U is fond oi the water, and lesides in 
wooded situations. 

Another species of this section is the Ceivui 
Aiistolelis, (/'uvier, a native oi Bengal ami the low 
hills oi Ncp&i. It IS teimed elk by the Biitish 
sportsman, and is said to be extremely powerflil 
and vicious. Mi Hodgson notices a black deer m 
the Nepill hills belonging to the Husa tribe, but 
undesciibed, (‘Zool. Ihoceeds,’ 1834, p. 96.) 

Of the other species to be leferred to this group, 
and desciibed by vaiiuus authors, we may mention 
the Ceiviis euuinus, Cuviei, lound in Sumatra and 
the lower lulls ol Nepal ; the C. unicolor, Smith, 
a native of tiie dense forests of Ceylon ; the C* 
Peionii, Cuvier, and the C. Maiisnniis, CJuoy and 
Gaimard — the foimei a native of I'lmur, the latter of 
the Matianne iNlands, or Ladrones. 

Mr. Hodgson obscives that u new species of deer, 
to which lie has given the name of (L Bahiainja, 
serves, with C. Wallichii, to connect the Elaphine 
and Riisan groups. Fig. 613 i (‘presents the skull ot 
the sambiii-deer. 

6. Axis — The characters of tins section differ 
but little from those of Husa; the hoi us have a 
biow-antlcr, and bifurcate at the top, tlie subor- 
intal sinuses ate moderate, and the males aie des- 
titute of canines Jt is, howcvei, in M/e, contour, 
and disposition that the gieatest conttasl exists be- 
tween the Axine and Knsari groups. In the Axine 
group the limbs are delicate, the general ibim is 
inoie giaceiu) than robust, and none in size much 
exceed our fallow-deer, to which the common axis 
especially (excepting as respects the antleis) beais 
a near lesembliince , the leriiHles, indeed, of both 
species iteing, on a bujiciflcial view, scaicely dis- 
tingiiifthable. The hair is shoit, smooth, and close ; 
tlic expression ol the physiognomy is gentle, yet 
animated, and agrees w'lth the disposition. In cap- 
tivity these deer aie quiet and inoffensive. 

614 —The Axis Deer 

( CervuB Aris, Eixl.). The spotted axis is, perhaps, 
the best known of all the Indian dm; it thrives 
well not only in our nienagtnes, hut tven in parks, 
and brteds in our climate. It is very eluimlant on 
the banks of the Ganges and m Bengal, as well as 
in the larger islands of the Indian Aiclupelago, 
where it lives in heids, the luxuuant vegetation oi 
Ihe jungles (its favouiite localities) affording ahund 
ance ol food, 'llie general colour of this snecius is 
lawn-yellow, a black stripe running down the spine 
of the back, the sides aie beautifully and regu- 
larly spotted with white , a row lorming an almost 
continuous line passes along each side oi ihe belly. 

The hog-deei (C. Pot emus) is anolher specief 
belonging to fins section : it is lower on the hnihs 
and slontoi in the body than the\))Otlcd axis: its 
coloiii iH yellowish grey, spotted slightly on the 
back and flanks. 

A new species from the Ganges is described h\ 
Mr. Ogilby in the ‘Zool. Pioceeds.* 1831, p. Idb. 
under the title of C. Nudipalpebra. A specimtn 
exists in the museum of the Zoological Society. 
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7. Caprjiolus.— The Robs. — The roes or roe- 
bucks are distinguished by the following charac- 
ters The horns are small, cylindrical, and rugged ; 
and when fully developed are divided above into 
three snags, of which the largest is seated ante- 
riorly. The muxzle is naked, and there are neither 
canines nor suborbital sinuses. The tail is ex- 
tremely short, the body compact, the limbs slender 
but vigorous, 

609 b . 015,— The Common Uobhijck 

(Cermts Capreolue)* This species is the Caprea, 
Canreolus Dorcas, of Gesner; Capreolus, of Ray 
and of Sibbald ; Cervus Capreolus, of Linn»us ; 
Cervus minimus, of Klein ; l;wrch (male), ly rcheli 
(female), of the anticnt Rritish; Le Chevreuil, of 
the French; Capriole, of the Italians; Zorlito, Ca- 
bronzillo montes, of the Spanish ; Cabra monies, of 
the Portuguese ; Kehhock (male), Rehgees, of the 
Germans ; Radiur, Rabock, of the Swedes ; Raaedtjr, 
Haaebuk, of the Danes, 

The roebiKtk was formerly common throughout 
the whole of our island, but is now almost exclu- 
sively confined to the wooded hills of Scotland 
north of the Forth. South of that river it is very 
rare, one or two wild parks only possessing a few ; 
but in the rugged woods of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland it is tolerably abundant. Jt is widely 
spread throughout the temperate latitudes of con- 
tinental Europe, wherever extensive forests and 
wild uncultivated districts covered with brushwood 
afford it an asylnm. 

The roeburk is the least, and one of the most 
active and beautiful, of our European deer ; wild, 
shy, and cautious, it does nut herd in troops, but 
lives singly, or in small companies consisting of tiie 
male, female, and young; the latter being gene- 
rally two, sometimes three, in number. These re- 
main for eight or nine months with their parents, 
which continue attached for life. The roe is more 
cunning than the stag, and when hunted will en- 
deavour, by various subtle artifices, to elude its 
pursuers. It will wind and double on its track, 
then take bounds of surprising extent, and lie close 
amongst the herbage of its covert till the dogs, 
having lost the scent, pass off to a distance. The 
fiesh of this animal is not in high estimation. 

The roe stands about two feet three inches in 
height at the shoulder. In the winter the hair on 
the body is long, the lower part of each hair is 
ash-coloured; there is a narrow bar of black near 
the end, and the tip is yellow. On the face the 
hair is black, tipneu with yellow. The ears arc 
long, of a pale yellow on the inside, and covered 
with Jong hair. In summer the coat is short and 
smooth, and of a bright reddish colour. Tlie chest, 
belly, legs, and inside of the thighs, are yellowish 
white ; the rump is pure white ; and the tail very 
short. On the outside of the hind-leg, below the 
joint, is a tuft of Jong hair. 

A specimen of the roe of Tartary (C. Pygargus, 
Pallas), the tailless roe of Pennant, once fell under 
our notice. In size it ecjuals the fallow-deer; it 
inhabits the mountain districts of Hyrcania and 
other parts of Northern Siberia, and also the snowy 
range of Central Asia. 

8. Mazam/v, or American fallow.— The elegant 
deer composing this section are all confined to the 
American continent. The horns are rough, with a 
cylindrical stem, and slightly compressed branches, 
which have a tendency to form arclies or segments 
of a circle. Of these an anterior branch projects 
somewhat forwards ; the stem sweeps outwards, 
curving inwards and forwards at its extremity, which 
divides into two or tltree branches. There are no ca- 
nines. The suhorbital sinufies are small, and appear 
like a fold of the skin. The ears are lung and open ; 
the tail Ih long, and inclining to be bushy ; the muzzle 
is naked. The species belonging to this section 
are numerous. The Virginian deer is the best 
known. Tins beautiful siiecies is spread very ex- 
tensively, ranging from Canada to Cayenne: it 
tenants the woods in small herds, and its chace is 
everywhere followed with^ ardour, so that in a few 
years the rifle will exterminate it in many districts 
wtierc it is still common. Ihe three modes of 
y Still-hunting,** “ Fire liglit-hunting,” and “ Driv- 
iiig are amusingly described by Audubon in the 
first vol. of his ‘Ornithological Biography/ 

In the museum of the Zool. Soc. Lond. there is 
a fine Kpucimen of the black-tailed deer (Cervus 
macrotiw, Sny), which inhabits the plains of the 
Missouri, Saskatchewan, and Columbia; it is nu- 
merous in the Quanoash Flats which border the 
Kooskookee river. It is remarkable for the size 
of its cars, and the length and fulnett of the 
tail, which is while with a tinge of brown, and 
largely tipped with black. The general colour is 
brownish grey. It excv.di the Virginian deer, 
ilft height at the shoulders being two feet aix 
Indies, 

The ^ Cervus leucunis is another allied speciesi 
whu^ tmm its uz^, (brm> and habits, has obtained 
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the name of Roebuck from the MIMA High- 
landers employed by the Hudson's BayCompany, 
and that of Chevreuil from the French Canaaians. 
It is common in the districts adjoining the river 
Columbia, and especially the fertile pruries of the 
Cowalidske and Multnomah rivers. The young 
are spotted until the middle of the first winter, 
when they assume the uniform colour of the adults. 

Azara describes two species belonging to this 
section, under the terras Gouazoupoucou (Cervus 
paliulosus, Desm.) and Gouazouti (C. campestris, 
F. Cuv.), both natives of Paraguay. 

The Gouazouti (or Guazuti, Cervus campestris) 
inhabits the open Pampas, where it is more than 
a match for a horse in speed. It stands about two 
feet six inches in height at the shoulder. The 
hair is rough, close, and of a reddish bay, the 
spare round the eyes, and the under parts of the 
head and body being white; the hairs of the back 
are of a leaden grey colour at the base, the tips 
only being red. The fawns are spotted with white, 
A most powerful and disgusting odour of garlic pro- 
ceeds from the males, especially when their horns 
are in perfection : this odour is not lost in the pre- 
served skin, as wo can personally testify. ** Fre- 
mi(‘rilly,” says Mr. Darwin, “ when passing at the 
uistaiice of naif a mile to the leeward of a herd, I 
have perceived the whole air tainted with the 
rffliivium.” ‘‘This deer.*’ says the same talented 
author, “ is exceedingly'abundant throughout the 
countries bordering on the Plata. It is found in 
northern Patagonia as far south as the Rio Negro 
(Jat. 4P), but farther southward none were seen by 
the officers employed in surveying the coast. It 
appears to prefer a hilly country. I saw many 
small herds, containing from five to seven animals 
each, near the Sierra Ventana, and among the hills 
north of Maldonado. If a person crawling close 
along the ground advances towards a herd, the 
deer, frequently out of curiosity, approach to re- 
connoitre liim. I have by thin means killed from 
one spot three out of the same herd. Though so 
tame and inquisKive, yet when approached on 
horseback they are exceedingly wary. In this 
country nobody goes on foot, and the deer knows 
man as its enemy only when he is mounted and 
armed with the bolas. At Bahia Blanca, a recent 
establishment in northern Patagonia, I was sur- 
prised to find how little the deer cared for the noise 
of a gun : one day I fired ten times from within 
eighty yards at one animal, and it was much more 
startled at the ball cutting up the ground than 
at the repoi*t of my rifle. My powder being ex- 
hausted, I was obliged (to my snnme as a sports- 
man be it spoken) to get up and halloo till the deer 
ran away.** 

9. SimuLO.— The Guazus,pr Brockets, as they arc 
termed, are distinguished by the simplicity of their 
horns, which consist of a single slender stem with- 
out snags ; the suhorbital sinuses arc small ; the 
nose is pointed, and the naked muzzle small, ex- 
tending at the side of the nostrils into a glandular 
spot. The species of this sectiem are small, and 
delicately formed ; they inhabit the swampy woods 
of South America, in small families consisting of 
eight or ten females, in company with a single 
mule; from which circa instance arose the mistaken 
idea that this part of the globe possessed deer en- 
tirely destitute of horns, while their simple form in 
the few males seen (for the females are far more 
numerous) led to the supposition that these were 
young animals with their fii’st or brocket horns. 
Hence the term Brocket, adopted as the descriptive 
appellation of the group. In the museum of the 
Zool. Society is a specimen of the female of a deer 
which most probably belongs to the present sec- 
tion, It is clesciibed in the ♦ Proceeds,’ for 1831, 
p. *27, as the Cervus humilia, Benn. : — it is about 
a foot and a half in height at the shoulders, and of 
a rufous colour, the fore-parts having a blackish 
tinge. The body is stout; the limbs short; the 
face broad. Mr. Btmnett, by whom this species 
was characterized, “ was informed by Captain P. P. 
King, H.N., that a second skin of the same species 
had been brought to England by him; that the 
young was spotted with yellow, and had a yellow 
stripe on each side of the back*; ,and that the ani- 
mal was plentiful at Concepcion, and found even as 
far south as the archipelago^ of Chiloe, living* he be- 
lieved, in small herds.*’ Until the horns of the male 
he known, this species stands only provisionally 
where ne have placed it. 

The oth wT known species of this section are the 
Guazii-pi(a ^Cervus Rufus, F. Cuv.), the Guazu- 
bira (Cervus neraoH vagus, F. Cuv.), and the A para 
Brocket (Cervus iimplioicornis, H. Smith), 

616 .— The Guaza-pita 

(Cervu9 rufwt). The Guazu-pita is somewhat 
larger than a roebuck : its genera] colour is rufous 
with a dusky tint on the face and legs; the lips 
and chin being white* Aiara itatiw tha^ the pro- 
porti 9 n of mam te 'fhinaies la 8da gpeeies i« oag 


to ten ; and^iniillie 
It freouents desise forests* in which It 
concealed daring the day, but at night or during 
the dusk oftheex^ning it ventures into the open 
lands bordering the woods, and often invades the 
cultivated fields or gardens of the natives, for the 
sake of obtaining French-beans, which are a fli- 
yourite food. Although not Restitute of activity, it 
is soon exhausted, and easily taken either by clogs, 
or by means of the lasso. 

617.— 'The Quaeu-bira 

(Cervus nemorivagus) is smaller and more deli- 
cately formed than the preceding species, which, 
however, it resembles in general habits and man- 
ners, inhabiting also the mw moist woods of South 
America. The colour of this little deer is dusky 
gr^, passing into -white on the under parts. 

The Cervus simplicicornis is a native Of Brazil : 
its colour is rich fulvous, with a dusky ring round 
the orbits and a spot of the same tint at the angle 
of the mouth. ^ 

10. Styi.oceros, or the Muntjaks. — The species 
of this section are natives of India and the Indian 
Islands, and there is something so peculiar in their 

ft iognomy and appearance, that a glance serves 
scriminaie between them and all others of the 
deer tribe. Setting aside the horns, with which 
the males only are furnished, they remind one 
strongly of llie musk-deer, or Chevrotains, though 
of larger stature* The body, as in the musk-deer, is 
rounded ; the head triangular, and tapering to a fine 
muzzle ; their limbs slender and delicately turned, 
and their tongue long and flexible.^ The males, 
moreover, have long canines in the upper javv, 
which protrude beyond the lips. In mannei’s they 
are timid and gentle, but are easily domesticated, 
and soon become familiar* 

One remarkable character in the Muntjaks con- 
sists in the form of the horns, and the manner in 
which they rise from the forehead, supported On 
long slender peduncles covered with skin, and 
turned obliquely outwards, with a tuft of hair along 
their anterior aspect, becoming very full round the 
burr of the hom ; the hair on the back part and 
sides of these peduncles is close. These supports 
for the small horns do not rise abruptly, but are 
continued from two prominent ridges beginning be- 
.low the angle of each eye, running obliquely up^ 
wards, diverging as they proceed, and constituting 
an abrupt outline to the flat triangular forehead* 
(See Fig. 618, the Skull of the Muntjak.) These 
ridges are covered with the skin of the forehead, 
which for the space of nearly an inch on the inner 
side of each ridge, parallel to the eyes, forms a 
narrow naked fold, or kind of sinus, capable of being 
opened or closed at pleasure, and evidently of a 
glandular nature. When closed these sinuses are 
hidden by the hair. The horns scarcely, if at all, 
exceed the peduncles in length ; they are pointed, 
converge at their points, and have a small rudimen- 
tary snag at their base anteriorly. The suborbital 
sinuses are large and deep, the muzzle is small and 
naked, the eyes are large and animated, the ears 
large and open. The first horns obtained are sim- 
ple, and if is said that there is only one renewal, the 
second pair being permanent (a doubtful circum- 
stance). As the females want horns, the peduncles 
and their continuation as ridges down the forehead 
are absent, but a tuft of hair indicates their situa- 
tion. 

The species composing the present section are but 
imperfectly known. Colonel H. Smith enumerates 
five, of which two at least are doubtful. The most 
familiar example of the group is the Muntjak of 
Java and Sumatra, the Kidang of Horsfield* 

619 .— The Kidano, or Common MimgjAK 

( Cervus Muntjak). This most elegant and beautiful 
animal equals a roebuck in size. According to Dr. 
Horsfield, its favourite haunts in Java are hills co- 
vered with brushwood, and elevated grounds adjacent 
to wild forests, or shrubby districts between the latter 
and the cultivated grounds. Its voice is so like the 
barking of a dog as to deceive the ears of persons 
not familiar to the sound. The food of this species 
consists principally of the Saccharum spioatum, the 
Phyllanthus emblica. and, other m^yaceous plwits 
abundant in the hilly districts. The Muntmk is 
eagerly hunted, both for the sake of its flesh, whichis 
excellent, and for the sport which the chase afibrds* 
Its flight is very rapid, but it genemlly makes a cir- 
cle, returning to the spot whence it started. Wwn 
brought to bay, the male defends itself against th« 
dogs with great courage, using its horns and Jong 
shwp tusks with severe effect. It is often taken m 
snares, and sometimes by riding it do won 

hiohly dancCOiM. but iv followed neyertli^filiit^)'. 
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; this w^tM U blight 

{ ^ tbf under |»»rt» being white. 

O^one! Syhei obeerved a epeeies of Muntjak in 
the Ghaute of Dukhun, which ne etatea to be never 
a^n on the nlaina. It is termed Baiker by the 
llahrattaa. Mr* Hodgson notices a species called 
K^twa, proper to the central region of Nepiil, but 
oocaaionally occurring in the lower valleys of Ka- 
char. A species from China h described by Mr, 
^ O^by under the title of Cervus Reevesii. 

HOLLOW-HORNED RUMINANTS. 

1. Antblopbs.— T he word antelope (antilope), 
now so generally used, is of very uncertain origin. 
U appears hrst to have been adopted as the desig- 
nation of a species, but was subHequently given by 
Pallas as the title of a genus. The first occurrence 
ot the word At^o\d\f/ is in the ‘ Hexameron ’ of Eusta- 
thius (fourth century), as the name of an apparently 
fabulous animal. Bochart supposes it to be derived 
from the Coptic Panthalops, which signities the 
Unicorn ; but it may be derived from the Greek 

a flower, and the eye, or iyrrofxai^ to see, 
in allusion to the brightness and lv>mity of the full 
beaming eyes which arc so remarkable in most of 
these animals, and which have often rendered the 
gazelle the theme of the Persian and Arabian poets. 
The name of the gazelle, dorcas^ from or 

to see, was a common name for women 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

It is interesting to trace the acquaintance wliich 
the ancients had with objects of natural history, as 
demonstrated by their drawings or scnlptured re- 
presentations: nor is the examination of them un- 
important ; they often supply us with a hint as to 
the ancient geographical distribution of animals, 
or as to facts connected with their history, and 
prove that many hundred years past the s])ecies 
existed with the same forms and characters as at 
the present time. It is therefore not out of place 
to ciraw our readers* attention to some fknires in 
outline from the Egyptian sculptures. P'ig. C20 
represents a gazelle caught by the noose or lasso, 
an instrument used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
by the modern Gauchos of South America. Fig. 
(i21 : «, Thex; 6, Antelope Icncoryx ; c, Gazelle ; 
rf, a species of Stag. Fig. C22 : Antelope ; 

Goat ; c, Aoudad or Kcbsch (Ovis Tragclaphns, 
DesmO, found in the mountains along tlie Nile, and 
on the northern coast of Africa. 

The section or family to which the title of An- 
telope (Antilope) is ordinarily given, embraces, it 
' must be confessed, a somewhat ill-Hssorted assem- 
blaga, requiring to be distributed into several dis- 
tinct genera. The fact is, that eveiy hollow-horned 
ruminant, which is neither one of the sheep, goats, nor 
oxen, has l)ecn assigned to the antelopes, and hence 
the diversities of form and habits which we see among 
the members of lids extensive group. Mr. Ogilby 
(‘Zool. Pioceeds,,’ 1830, p. 132) makes the remark, 
that *‘the genus Antelope has become a kind of 
zoological refuge for the destitute, and forms an 
incongruous assemblage of all the hollow-horned 
ruminants which the mere shape of the horns ex- 
cluded from the genera Bos, Ovis, and Capra ; thus 
it h^ come to contain nearly four times as many 
species as all the rest of the hollow-horned rumi- 
nants together. So diversified are its forms, and 
BO incongnious its materials, that it presents not a 
single character which will either apply to all its 
species, or suffice to differentiate it from conter- 
minous genera.” 

In analyzing and re-arranging the antelopes, 
Mr, Ogilby draws his characters from the horns, 
the form of the upper lip, whether modified for 
' grazing or browsing, the existence of lachrymal 
sinuses, inguinal sacs, and interdigital pores, and 
the number of the teatsin the female. With respect 
to interdigital pores, he observes that their exist- 
ence or non-existence is an important point, as their 
use appears to be to lubricate the hoofs by a flui<l 
secretion ; hence are they connected with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the species, confining them 
to tne rich savannah or tl^e moist forest, or enabling 
them to roam over the arid mountain, the parched 
karroo, and the burning desert. Among the ante- 
lonei, then, there are, on the one hand, species 
allied to the goats and sheep ; on the other, to the 
oxen: and as widely differing in form and appear- 
aiioe m>m the gazelle or the Indian antelope as does 
the wild bull or the ibex. 

But we must not forget, nor do we forget, that 
onr object is not to enter into the minuti® of scien- 
\tiflc disquisitions, fit only for the pages of works 
fdevoted to the more abstruse departments of Zoology. 
Were we to follow our feelings, we should expatiate 
<on this part of the subject more perhaps to our own 
,mtifloati<^ than that of our reader: we shall there* 
^lovring the family termed An- 
shall merely divide 
' four^ wbdWinp 


ipiapii or, anOiatbd. nature. 


The antelopes differ eisentially fVom Ihe deer in 
the structure of the horas. In the deer the horns, 
or more properly antlers, are deciduous; but in 
the antelopes, and the same observation .applies to 
the goat and ox. these organs consist of a horny 
sheath, investing a conical support of bone ; their 
increase is gradual, and they are not yearly shed, 
and renewed. The bony central support, or core, is 
a process from the frontal bone : in most antelopes 
it IS solid, or nearly so : it commences small at first, 
and assumes various directions in the various spe- 
cies. One antelope has four liorn.H. The horny 
sheath consists of fibres analogous to those of whale- 
bone, or rather hair, running longitudinally or sjnrally, 
and agglutinated into one uniform mass. If tins 
sheath be stripped from its bony core, the latter 
will he found covered by a highly vascular perios- 
teum, from which the fibres in quest ion are secreted. 
They are formed in regular succession as the bone 
grows, so that the horn which covered the whole 

E rocess or core in the young animal will in due time 
e thrown to its summit. The outermost layer whs 
once in contact with the core, but was gradual ly 
pushed outwards and upwards. In some groups of 
antelopes both sexes are furnished with horns, in 
others only the male: and it is difficult in many 
cases to discriminate betw'cen tlie hornless females 
of one of the antelope and of one of the deer tribe. 
It is chiefly to the warmer latitudes that the ante- 
lopes are confined, and Africa may be regarded as 
their great nursery; many, however, are Asiatic; 
the Saiga and the Chamois are natives of Europe; 
the Pronghuek and a closely-allied s))ecies (if they 
can be called antelopes) are natives of America, 

Thiik Antkloprs. 

Ogilby. Horns in both sexes, liichrymnl 
sinuses distinct and moveable. Interdigital j»its 
and inguinal pores large. Female with two teats. 
Horns lyrate. 

G23, 624, 62.5, 020, 627, 028.— The Ariel Gazrm.k 
{Antilope Arabwa). This beautiful sj)ecies inhabits 
Arabia and Syria, where it is seen in large herds, 
bounding over the desert with amazing fleetness. 
Its eyes are peculiarly large, dark, and lustrous, and 
have supplied a simile to the Oriental poets and 
orators; indeed, to say of a woman ‘‘she has the 
eyes of a gazelle,” is a most flattering commen- 
dation, The Ariel antelope is nn object of the 
chace in Arabia, as it whs among the ancient 
Egyptians, whose delineations of it are abundanl. 
Its ’flesh is said to be excellent. So swift are these 
animals, that the greyhound unaided cannot over- 
take them ; the falcon, therefore, is brought into 
service* The Imntsman advances as near as pos- 
sible to the herd, the dogs are then slipped, and 
I the falcon thrown off ; the individual whicli the dogs 
I have singled is attacked by the falcon, which is 
trained to strike at the head and eyes, so as to con- 
j fuse the game, ami check its speed, lhertd>y enabling 
the dogs to come up to it. It is a common practice 
to shoot the gazelle. Burckhardt informs us that 
on the eastern frontier of Syria are several places 
allotted for the hunting of this animal, or ratlier for 
its entrapment and destmetion. Ati open space on 
the plain, about one mile and a half square, is en- 
closed on three sides by a wall of loose stones, too 
higli for the gazelle to leap over. Guns are left in 
different parts of the wall, and at eacli gap a deep 
ditch is sunk on the outside. The inclosure is situ- 
ated near some rivulet or spring to which the gazelles 
resort in summer. When the sport is to begin, 
many peasants assemble and watch till they see a 
herd of gazelles advancing from R distance towards 
the enclosure, into which they drive them. The 
gazelles, frightened by the shouts of the people and 
the discharge of the fire-arms, endeavour to leap 
over tlie wall, but can only efiect this at the gaps, 
where they fall into the ditch outside and are easily 
taken, sometimes by hundreds. The chief of the 
herd always leaps first, and the others follow him 
one by one. The gazelles thus captured are imme- 
diately killed, and their flesh sold to the Arabs and 
neighbouring Fellahs. Of the skin a kind of parch- 
ment is made, and used to cover the small drum 
with which the Syrians accompany some musical 
instruments or the voice. When taken young, wild 
and timid as the gazelle is, it is readily lamed, and 
becomes familiar and quite at ease. Tame gazelles 
are frequently seen at large in the courtyards of 
houses in Syria, and their beauty, exquisite form, 
and playfulness render them great favourites. The 
Ariel gazelle is about one foot nine inches high at 
the shoulder; its limbs are slender, but vigorous; 
and all its actions are light and spirited. In full i 
flight it lays the horns back almost on the shoulder*, 
and seems to skim over the level plain, almost with- 
out touching It. 

The general oolour above is dark fawn or 3Penow- 
lili brown ; the under parts are white, divided from 
the oolour of the upper parts by a black dr deep 
brdWQ band alongTioe ffaw : the nose has a broad 


; the nose has a broad 



mark of dark brown, and on each side of the face a 
broad at ripe of white passes from the horns over the 
eyes to tne nose, while a narrow stripe of black, 
from the inner angle of the eye to the nose, separates 
the white streak from the fawn-colour of the cheeks; 
the knees are furnished witli dark brushes of hair. 

A closely allied sjiecies, the Ahu or Tscyran (A. 
subgutturosa) is common in Persia and the country 
round l^alfe Baikal. Whether it bo truly a distinct 
species or only a mere variety of the Ariel gazelle 
remains to be decided. It is hunted in I'ersia with 
greyhounds and falcons, which mutually assist each 
otlier. 

G29, 630. — The Doucas Gazkm.k 
(A, Dormf). This species differs from the Ariel 
gazelle chiefly in being of a much lighter colour, 
presenting, however, the same markings ami nr- 
rangemuht of tints. It is a native of Northern 
Africa, and lives in large herds n]>on the hordei-s ot 
the Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara, or 
ilesert. When a troop of these gazelles are pursued, 
they fly to some distance, then stop, turn round 
and gaze at the hunter, and again take to flight. 
If hard pressed they dis])erse in dificreiit directions, 
but soon reunite ; and when surrounded and brought 
to hay, they defend tliemselves witli spirit and 
obstinacy, uniting in a close circle, wdth the iemales 
and fawns in the centre, and presenting tlieir horns 
at all points to their enemits. Tliis gazelle is the 
common prey of the lion and panther. 

Another gazelle (perhaps a variety), called the 
Kcvid (A. Kevclla, l*allas), resides in vast flocks 
on the open stony plains of Senegal, 

031. — Tmk Bi.kssuok 

(AnfUope Pyt/ari/a). Southern AlVica is the na- 
tive country of this fine antelope, which is also 
called Boiilebok, or Painted Goat, by the Dutch 
colonists. It is superior in size to the stag of Eu- 
rope, exceeding, when adult, three and a half feet 
in height at the shoulder. The horns are sixteen 
inches long, large, and regularly ly rated. 

The blessholv was once very common w'ithin the 
district.s of the CH]>e Uolony, where in some parts 
it still exists, hut not in such multitudes as formerly, 
when it was said to cover the plains in troops ol 
thousands. In the country beyond the colonial 
borders it is tolerably abundant. The blessbok is 
fleet and active; and its markings are very orna- 
mental, The colours of the head and body are most 
singularly disposed;- the whole animal appears aa 
if it had been artificially painted with difterent 
shades, laid on in separate masses. The head and 
neck are of a lirilliant brownish bay, so deep as to 
resemble the colour of arterial blood ; this is par- 
ticularly visible upon the cheeks and about the 
root, of the horns, from the central point between 
which descends a narrow stripe of the purest white 
as far as the orbits, immediately above which it 
expands and covers the wdiole lace and nose down 
to the muzzle, forming a broad mark, or, as it is 
called in horses, a blaze, and giving origin to the 
name of blessbok, or blazebnck, by which this 
species is known among the Cape colonists. The 
back is of a brownish bay, thickly overlaid, or, as it 
were, glazed or japannetf with dull purplish white, 
and there is a very broad purpli.sh brown band on 
the flanks passing from the fore-arni backwards, 
and extending obliquely over the outer face of the 
thighs. The breast, belly, and interior of the fore- 
arms and thighs are while, and this colour also 
shows itself on the posterior face of the hips and 
thighs, and passes in a small crescent over the rear 
of the croup, forming a white disc around the tail, 
and giving origin to the specific name of Pygarga, 
which has been rather arbitrarily bestowed upon 
this animal, the real pygarga of the ancients being 
certainly a different species, and an inhabitant ol 
Northern Africa. The fail is long and snitched, 
nearly naked at the root^ and terminated by a tuft 
of very long black hair. The knees are without 
brushes. The young are at first of a brownish red 
colour on the body, partially glazed, as in the 
adults; but what is most remarkable of all is, that 
the face, instead of being white as in the grown 
animal, is of a very deep browniish black eolourt 
slightly mixed with scattered grey hairs. 

It was from a young animal that our engraving 
(Fig. 631) was taken. 

032.— 8<f.mmbuing's Antblopb 


{Antilope Scemmer'intju). This light and gleeful 
anteloj»e, which exceeds the Ariel gazelle in size, 
isanaiiveof Abyssinia, where it was discovered by 
Riippel during his journey through the northern 
t»rovinces of that country, and afterwards described 
by Oetzchmar in the zoological portion of Riippel*® 
account of his travels. 


It frequents hilly districts, but is not gregarious 
like the common gaxelle : it lives in pairs, and is 
fleet and vigorous. Beyond these points we know 
nothing" of Un histm. The horns of this elegant 
antelope are regularly lyrated^ bending boldly outp 
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wtrdt towards the points, and then suddenly turn- 
ing inwards towards one another, with a very 
sharp and well defined curve ; they are annulatea 
with fifteen or sixteen prominent and complete 
rings, which roach from the base to the inward 
curvature within about two inches and a quarter 
of the points. The general colour is a beaut ifuJ 
clear Isabel or yellowish dun, the hair being ex- 
tremely short, and appearing almost as if it had 
been clipped or shorn. It does not lie close and 
smooth upon the hide, nor does it all follow the 
same direction, as in the generality of animals, but is 
disposed in innumerable small waves, pointing in dif- 
ferent directions, as if it had been regularly shaded 
and parted on each side, and appearing glossy or 
glased along their ridges with a shining dun shade, 
more or less intense according to the light in whicli 
it is observed. All the under parts of the body are 
abruptly of the most pure and brilliant white, and 
a large disc of the same colour surrounds the tail 
and passes over the rump and croup. The tail is 
small and slender, nearly naked at the root, and 
furnished at the extremity with a tuft of mixed 
brown and grey hairs. The outsides of the legs are 
very pale fawn colour, the insides white, and tl)e 
knee-brushes white and fawn mixed. The ears are 
pretty long, and brown, with a narrow black border 
surrounding their outer edge. The face is dark 
brown in some specimens, and pure black in others, 
curiously mixed with wavy red on tile forehead ; on 
each side of this a broad white band passes from 
the root of the horns over the eyes to the iio.so, and 
there an indication of a small black one from the 
anterior angle of the eye to the corner of the mouth, 
separating this white band from the cliecks and 
sides of the lower jaw, whicli arc uniform fawn 
colour. The horns of the female have nearly the 
same curvature as those of the male, and are fully as , 
long, but they arc much more slender, and have not 
such prominent annuli. 

C33.— The M’horr 

(A, Bennett). The M’horr is a native of 

Wednoon, twelve days’ Journey inland from Moga- 
dore, whence some years since two living speci- 
mens were sent to the gardens of the Zool. Soc. 
Lond, The species is described and figured by 
Mr. Bennett in the ‘Zool. Transactions,’ Of its 
habits we have no account. Its general colour is 
deep fulvous or reddish brown, becoming paler on 
the sides of the face and passing into white about 
the eyes, nose, lips, and lower Jaw ; an irregular 
black mark between the eyes and the mouth. A 
square mark midway on the front of the neck ; the 
under parts, croup, back of the thighs, tail, and 
inside the limbs arc abruptly white ; the tail has a 
fringe of black hairs at its termination ; the horns 
are somewhat lyrate, and strongly annulnted. and 
after bending back, suddenly curve forwards, the 
points being hooked. Height at the shoulder two 
feet six inches. 




mjrriada. They Uteraily inmidali the fertile db- 
tneti, over which swarm after swarm paesee like 
wave after wave, destroying^ the hopes of the colo- 
nists. The grazier drives his flocks and herds to a 
distant pasturage, disposseMed of his lands till the 
heavy rains set in; the corn-lands are ruined for 
the season, and the line of their march is one broad 
track of desolation. It is not with impunity, how- 
ever, that the springbucks make the^e forced im 
cursions. The gun of the colonists thins their num* 
hers ; and lions, hyaenas, and jackals follow in their 
train, and prey incessantly upon them. When the 
rains begin to fall, the horde, thinned by man and 
beast, begins to return to the interior, and in a few 
days the whole have disappeared. These migratory 
swarms are called by the Hutch colonist trek-bok- 
ken. Mr. Pringle once passed through one of 
them, near the Little Fish river ; he could not pro- 
fess to estimate their numbers: they whitened 
or rather speckled, the country as far as the eye 
could reach; there could not have been less in 
view than twenty-five or thirty thousand. The 
springbuck is shot in great numbers by the Dutch 
boors. This snort is usually pursued on horse- 
back, and in the heat of the aay. The animal 
is then lying in its habitual lair, and on being dis- 
turbed by the sportsman, springs away with a suc- 
cession of bounds, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful or graceful. The Dutch boor is generally 
an unerring shot ; but in case the antelope should 
be only wounded, the buck-dog (a species of large 
mongrel) is always at the heels of his master’s horse, 
and, at, the report of his gun, darts forward and 
secures the animal. It is then placed behind the 
saddle, in the way shown in Fig. B34. 

The general colour of the springbuck is light 
cinnarhon-red, a band of deep retidish brown passing 
I along the sides and edging the pure white of the 
I under surface. On the croup is a large patch of 
long white hairs enclosed by a fold of skin on each 
side, tlie edges of which approximate when the 
animal is quiet, so as to reduce the white to a mere 
lin ' In the act of leaping these folds are widely 

and the long white hairs spread beautifully 

..i, so as to cover the whole of the haunch, pro- 
ducing a striking effect, When taken young the 
springbuck is easily tamed, and becomes playful , 
and familiar, displaying the confidence and even 
petulance of the goat, and using its horns in butting, 
either sportively or in earnest. 

Antilope, Ogilby.— Horns in the male only ; fa- 
ehrymal sinuses mobile and distinct ; interdigital 
pores large; inguinal pores large; teats in the fe- 
male, two ; horns annulaled and spiral. 




634.— Tub Springbuck 

(Anfihpe JSmhore)* Among the true antelopes this 
species is one of the most graceful and beautiful ; 
and its movements are light and rapid. It is a 
' native of the wild karroos of South Africa, where it 
lives in vast troops, which are irregularly mijif rat ory. 
Its name springbuck (springbok) is given in allu- 
sion to its singular habit of leaping perpendicu- 
larly when alarmed or as it scours the plsin, and 
that to the height of several feet, Mr. Burchell 
well describes the effect produced by large herds 
of these interesting creatures spread over an ex- 
tensive plain, intermingled with troops of gnus and 
quaggas. Two thousand springbucks seen at one 
view must, indeed, have been a noble spectacle. 
The plain, lie says, “ afforded no other object to fix 
the attention, and even if it had presented many, I 
should not readily have ceased admiring these ele- 
gant animals, or have been diverted from watching 
their manners. It was only occasionally that they 
took those remarkable leaps which have been the 
origin of their name ; hut when grazing or moving 
at leisure they walked and trotted like other ante- 
lopes or the common deer. When pursued oi I 
hastening their pace, they frequently look an ex- ‘ 
traordinary bound, rising, with curved or elevated 
backs, high into the air, generally to the height of 
eight feet, and appearing as if about to take Sight. 
Some of the herds moved by us almost within 
musket-sliot, and 1 observed that in crossing the 
beaten road the greater number cleared it by one 
of those fiying leaps.” The roost remarkable point 
in the history of the springbuck relates to its 
b|U)its of migration. The karroos, or vast wilds in 
the interior of Southern Africa, where this animal 
f«si^ in almost incredible multitudes, arc subject 
t6;^asons of drought, in which the pooh ate dried 
.4ipi, the pasturage burnt bv exoMve heat, and 
mfmj green leaf or blade withered. Driven bv 
a eee a il^, all the animals hwrry ftom this scene oT 
tasmuiM; And of these the springbucks aie in 


6:15.— Thk Indian Antklopb 

(Antilope Cervkapra), The saisin, or common an- 
telope of India, is spread over almost every part of 
that country, residing on the o])en plains in large 
iKM’ds of females and young, under the guidance of 
a single old male. They are extremely wary and 
cautious, and when feeding or lying down to ru- 
minate are guarded by sentinels (young bucks), 
who give the alarm on the slightest appearance of 
danger. Their fleetness and activity are such, that 
greyhounds are useless in the chase, Captain Wil- 
liamson assures us that he has seen a buck antelope 
lead a herd of females over a net at least eleven 
feet high, and that they frequently vault to the 
height of twelve or thirteen feet, and pass over ten 
or twelve yards at a single bound. The flesh of 
this species is dry and unsavoury, but the animal is 
often hunted, for the sake of the sport, by means of 
trained clietahs, as described in the history of the 
latter, (See Felidw, p. 6.) 

I’iie Indian Antelope is about two feet and a half 
in licight at the shoulder, and is lightly formed, but 
endowed with great vigour. The adult males are 
of a blackish brown above, and white beneath, the 
nose, lips, and a large circle round each eye being 
likewise white; the hair is short and close; the 
knees are furnished with tufts or brushes. The 
liorns have two or more spiral turns, and are strongly 
annulated ; the Fakirs and Dervishes polish them 
and form them into offensive weapons by uViiting 
them at the base, so that they arc pointed at each 
end ; these they wear in their girdles, instead of 
swords and daggers, which their vows and religious 
character prevent them from using. The young 
males, and also the females, are of a tawny brown, 
with a streak of silvery grey along each side. 

636.— The Pali.ah 

{Antitape This magnificent antelope 

is a native of .South Africa, where it was discovered ji 
by Juchtenstein. It inhibitt Caffaria and the country 
of the Bachapiris, never descending farther south || 
than the Koosges valley in one direction and the 
Kamhanni mountains in the other. ThiS4ipecies as- 
sociates lafapiiiies of six or eight individuals, al« 
ways residing on th§ open plains: their swiftness is 
aetonishing, and they leap with great vigour and 
much in the manner 6f the sprinf^k. They are 


them ibr the sake of their flei^ i 

cient in fkt, is mnohesteemed. T^el^ 

called by the Bachapins) stands three feet At 
the shoulder. ,The general colour is deep rumus ; 
the lips, eyebrows, interior of the ears, all &e under. ^ 

S arts, the inside of the limbs, and the region below 
le tail are white; a black crescentic mark on (he 
croup separates the white IVom the rufous colour 
on the back ; the outside of the heel and knee are 
marked by black spots ; the horns have an irregular 
lyrate tendency, bending first forwards and very 
much outwards, then with a large circular sweep, 
inwards, and finally pointing forward again, ap- 
proaching within three inches of one another at the 
tips, after being nearly a foot distant in the middle ; 
they are about twenty inches long in adult animals, 
and surrounded for two-thirds of their length with 
irregular rings, often splitting into two, and forming 
prominent knobs on the front of the horn, but fre- 
quently obliterated, and always less strongly marked 
on the sides, which are slightly oompressem 
Madoqua, Ogilby.— Horns only in the male. 
Lachrymal sinuses distinct, but small. Interdigital 
pits distinct. Inguinal pores wanting. Teats in 
the female four. Horns straight. 

637.— The Madoqua 1 &i.urA 

{Antilope Saltinna), This beautiful little antelope, 
which scarcely equals a hare in magnitude, is a 
native of Abyssinia, where it was first discovered by 
Bruce about the sources of the Abawi, or eastern 
branch of the Nile. Specimens are in the British 
Museum and in that of the Zool, Soc. Of its 
habits little is known : it is said to live in pairs in 
mountainous districts, and Pearce informs us that 
many of the Abyssinians object to eat its flesh, from 
superstitious motives, because, as they assert, it is 
often found in the society of monkeys and baboons. 

The height of this species at the shoulder is about 
fourteen inches ; the horns ere shaiT) and slightly 
bent outwards and forwards ; the face, forehead, and 
legs, as well as the tuft of long hair between the 
horns, are of a bright and deep red, as arc likewise 
the backs of the ears ; the neck, shoulders, flanks, 
rump, and outsides of the thighs are of a clear grey 
colour, like that of the American grey squirrels, each 
hair being annulated with alternate rings of black and 
white ; the back, from the shoulders to the rump, is 
a deep reddish brown, and the breast, belly, interior 
of the fore-arms and thighs, and hinder surface of the 
hips, of the most pure unmixed white, forming alto- 
gether a variety, clearness, and brilliancy of colour- 
ing rarely met with among quadrupeds; the tail is 
very short, being in fact little more than a mere 
stump ; the ears are round and nearly the length ot 
the horns ; the hoofs small, well formed, and, like 
the horns, of a deep black colour ; the forehead is 
perfectly flat, and the head is compressed suddenly 
below the eyes, and inpers to a small and attenuated 
snout ; the kgs are long in proportion to the weight 
of the body, and so small that they scarcely equal 
the little finger in thickness. 

Eleotragus.— Horns with a single curve, bending 
forwards more or less decidedly towards the points, 
or straight— none in the female. Suboibital sinuses 
wanting. Inguinal pores large ; muzzle naked. 

038.— The Heitbok, or Heedbuck 

{Antilope Elotragm). The interior of South Africa 
is the abode of the Keiibok, where it is by no means 
uncommon, living in pairs or small families, and fte- 
quenting the reedy banks of mountain-streams which 
are dried up during the heat of summer. Some- 
times it is found along the borders of the rivers in 
dense woodland solitudes : plants growing in humid 
or marshy situations are its food 
The Reitbok is about two feet ten inches high at 
the shoulder. The hair over the neck and body is 
long and rough, and of a dull ashy grey, sometimes 
tinged with red ; the under parts and inside of the 
limbs are silvery grey. The tail is long and bushy. 
Beneath the ears on each side of the head is a naked 
oval space of a shining black colour. The horns 
curve forwards very boldly, and are annulated at 
the base with prominent rings. 

Bush Antklopes.— The animals so termed are 
of a compact form and low in the limbs, which are 
slender but vigorous. The hair is smooth and usu- 
ally close ; the neck is short, and held almost hori- 
zontally, and the back is arched. The horns are 
straight and short, and situated high on the head, at 
a considerable distance from the eyes ; in one sub- 
genus they are possessed by females' as well at 
males. Ttiere is no suborbital sinus, but iU absence 
is compensated for by a long maxillary gland rbth 
ning down each side of the face between the angle 
of the eye and the muzzle, indicated by a naked 
space on the skin, of a black colour, and moisted 
..1 These animals Uve i^a 
dense : * 

tod ^ of* {or0% most 
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tlwmigh the Ihieket, and 

both eexei ; maxillary 
ll^huidii oblong ; interdigital poree wanting ; inguinal 
pit* wanting ; teats in the female four. 

C39.^Thb Klbsnbok 

{AntUope oerpusilla). This little antelope is a 
native of South Africa, and lives singly or in ])airs 
among the bushes, in the covert of wtiich it hides 
itself so completely, that it is not often to be seen 
even where it is abundant. It is very active, shy, 
wary, and timid, and displays great address and 
cunning in eluding pursuit, when doniesticaied it 
becomes very familiar, will distinguish persons about 
it, and answer to its name when called. This species 
is the A. pygmma of Desmarest, who confounds it 
with the Guevi of Senegal : it is also the A. coerulea 
of Coll H. Smith. 

The height of the Kleenbok at the shoulder is 
about a foot ; the head is long and pointed. The 
genera) colour is dark slaty brown, passing in the 
under paints to ashy grey ; the forehead and nose 
are brown bordered on each side by a line of sandy 
red ; the legs are reddish brown ; the horns are small 
and straight, not more than an inch and a half long 
in the male; nearly an inch in the female. 

CAraiFouM Antklofks. — Head I'keavy;' neck 
short; contour robust ; limbs stiong; hoois adapted 
for rocky or mountain situations ; horns small or 
moderate ; hair coarse and deep, or harsh and wiry. 

Rupicapra.— Horns common to both sexes, nsing 
immediately above the orbits, at first yerticallv, then 
looking abruptly backwards, small and htnootn, with 
sharp points; lips hairy and attenuated ; suburhltal 
sinuses wanting : inguinal ])ores and pubt-auditory 
sinuses ; teats of females two. 

040, 041, 642.— The Chamois 

'Antilo}}e Jivpicapra), This celebiateu animal is 
found in all the alpine chains of Europe and Western 
Asia, in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpathian and 
Grecian mountains, and llie ranges of Caucasus and 
Taurus. Everywhere it leiiaiilb the lolliest ridges, 
displaying tile most astonishing activity. During the 
summer it is only to he found on the muuntairMopb, 
or in se(iuestered rock-girt glens, where the snow lies 
unmelled throughout the year; but in winter it de- 
scends below the line of perpetual snows to the grassy 
slopes, where it becomes doubly cautious and' wary. 
Its senses of hearing, sight, and smell are extn'mely 
acute, and it scents the approaching hunter at the 
distance of half a league. When its learbare once 
excited, it bounds from rock to ruck, as if to gain a 
view of the surrounding district, uttering at the 
same time a singular hissing sound ; but no sooner 
has it caught sight of its enemy, than off it bounds, 
scaling the most fearful rocks, clearing chasms, and 
leaping from crag to crag with amazing rapidity. 
Its course is not slopped by a pcrnendicular precipice 
of twenty or thirty leet in depth : with astonishing 
boldness it takes the leap, striking the face of the 
rock repeatedly with its leet, for the juirpose both 
of breaking the fall, and of directing itself mure 
steadily to the point it aims at. It pitches on the 
smallest ledge, where the eye of man scarcely discerns 
room for its foot ; and it traverses with security the 
beetling shelf that overhangs the deepest abyss. 
The perils of the chamois-hunter have been loo often 
narrated to need repetition ; his life is tine of pei- 
petual jeopardy: he is like a man infatuated by a 
spell, and though he knows the awful risk he runs, 
yet to the chose is he impelled by the same feelings 
which urge the gamester in a career of ruin. The 
sketch (Fig. 643'^ represents the dangerous situation 
of two celebrated hunters in 1H26, and is copied 
from a print published at Basle. 

The food of the chamois consists of mountain 
herbs and flowers, and the tender shoots of shrubs ; 
it seldom drinks, but is extremely partial to salt, 
and many stones are met with in the Alps hollowed 
out by the continual licking of the chamois, on 
account of the saltpetre with which they abound. 

At the root of each horn on the back of the head 
there is a sinus or opening of the sTcin, which does 
not seem to be connected with any gland, nor is its 
use' understood. The females produce one, randv 
two kids in March or April. The chamois exceeds 
two feet in height : the whole body is covered with 
long hair of a deep brown in winter, and brownish 
fawn colour in summer; the cliafFron, muzzle, and 
sides of the lower jaw are white or straw-coloured; 
the tail is very short. , 

Mazama, Ogilby.— Horns in the male cmlv, com- 
pressed laterally at the base, diverring m they rise 
Upwerda, then hooking backwards and inwards, 
rough and scabrous, and giving oft above their b^e 
a bold, compressed, pointed prong directed lor- 
irfrdt; lips hairy; neither inguinal pits nor lachry- 
iMkl sinusM I interdigitai pits distinct ; teats m the 
tour; knee-brudies large; accessory hoois 


644.— Tttx FnoHomxK 

(AniUcpe The Brongbuck is a native of 

the western parts of North America^ lh)ra the 63® of 
north latitude to the plains of Mexico and California ; 
presuming that it is identical with the animal de- 
scribed by Heniandez as the Mazama. It is g[regRr 
rious in its habits, frequenting wide open plains or 
hills of moderate height, but is never found to inha- 
bit forests or closely-wooded districts. It migrates 
from north to south, according to the season. On 
the banks of the southern branch of the Saskat- 
chewan, and on the upper plains 6f the Columbia 
river it is very numerous. The Pmngbuck is com- 
pactly formed, active, and vigorous ; and, on ftrm 
ground, will outstrip most animals, but after a slight 
fall of snow a good horse will easily overtake it. 
These animals, like many other Ruminants, display 
a sort of stupid curiohity at the sight of novel objects, 
which, as Dr. Godnian states, the Indians, and even 
the wolves, turn to their own advantage. If they 
crouch down, assume strange postures, now move 
forwards, now stop, or play antics, the prongbucks 
wheel round and round the object of their atleniioii, 
decreasing their distance at every turn, till at last 
they apptosch near enough to be killed by the In- 
dian, or sprung upon by the wolf. Their flesh, how- 
ever, is not in any estimation, and it is only in times 
of scarcity that the Indian will take the trouble of 
hunting them. The females produce one or even 
two kids early in the month of June. The prong- 
buck stands three feet in height at the shoulder .'its 
body is covered with closely compacted hair stand- 
ing out from the skin, and of a most singular tex- 
fiue ; it is tubular, or hollow like a quill, but so 
brittle and devoid of elasticity that it snaps with the 
smallest effort, and when pressed between the thumb 
and Anger crushes like a dry reed, and never regains 
its original form ; on the head, ears, and legs the 
fur is close and of the ordinary quality ; that on the 
body is two inches long, but down the back of the 
neck it is six inches iti length, and forms a mane. 
The general colour is pale fawn, the hairs being of 
a bluish lint at the roots ; the under parts and inner 
aspect of the limbs are white ; a broad disc of white 
surrounds the fail, and passes over the croup ; and 
the throat is marked also with two transverse white 
bands. This, it must be observed, is the winter dress 
of the animal ; in summer the new coat which it 
then acquires consists of hair of the ordinary quality, 
which as the winter comes on gives place to the 
covering described. 

Nemorhedns, Smith.— Horns short, parallel, 
curved gently backwards, aiinulated at the base and 
iongitndinalfy striated; in both sexes, muzzle naked. 
Suborbital sinuses in the form of a circular oriAce. 
Neillier inguinal pores nor knee-brushes. Limbs 
stout. Fur harsh and wiry ; a nuchal mane. Teats 
four. 

045.— Thk Cambino-outan, or Wild Goat of the 
Malays 

(Anti/fjpe St/wf/frefMiSt Desra.). In aspect and man- 
ners tne Canibing-oiitan resembles the common 
goat and the ibex ; it inhabits the forests which 
clothe the mountains of Sumatra, and is bold and 
active. The Cambing-outan stands about two fe^d 
three inches in height at the shoulder, and is coveted 
with long coarse hair of a dark brow.i or black 
colour ; tlie mane along the back of the neck being 
white, and the hair on the lower jaw being oi a straw- 
colour. On each side of the muzzle there is a naked 
linear space : the suburbital sinuses are small. This 
species is closely allied to the Thar of the NcpHI 
(Anlilope Thar, Hodgson). In this grouj) the 
Goral of Neitdl (Anfilope Goral, Hardwick) is placed 
by Mr. Hodgson (‘Zool. Proceeds.,’ 1834, p. 85) ; 
but it has no suborbital sinuses, nor is the muzzle 
entirely naked. It will form the type of a distinct 
subgenus (Kemas, Ogilby). 

Boviform Antelopes.— As the antelopes of the 
last section approximate to the true goats, so, on 
the other liana, do the animals of this betdion 
the oxen. They do nut, however, all dis- 


play an eq^ual degree of proximity ; some, indeed, as 
the Nyl-Ghau, are closely allied to groups among 
the true antelopes, while others have nothing of the 
antelope in form or appeaiance. In gen^^al they 
are distinguished by their massive contour, large size, 
and powerful linius, conjoined with a heavy head, 
short neck, and elevated withers. The horns are 
large, often very thick and solid, and the eyes small ; 
they are in fact bovine in their contour and habits, 
and gradually link on with the genus Bos In those 
which approach the nearest to this genus there are 
horns in both sexes. 

Tragelaphus, Ogilby.— Horns in the male only. 
Suborbital sinuses Targe. Jnterdigital foass distim t. 
Inguinal pits wanting. Muzzle broad and naked. 
Teats in the female, foui. 

646, 647 — The Nyl-ghau 
(AfUilope picta). This magniAcent species, which 
siim^ upwards of tour feet in height at the shoulder, 


is a native of the dense forests of India, where it re- 
sides alone or in pairs; it is extremely vicious, reso- 
lute, and powerful, and will turn upon its pursuers 
with great fury. Even in confinement it is not to 
be approached without caution. Previous to mak- 
ing its attack it drops upon its fore-knees, and in 
that attitude gradually advances, till within a cer- 
tain distance of itb ioe, when it darts suddenly 
forvvard with amazing foice and velocity. Bold and 
spirited, however, as it is, it is the most common 
prey of the tiger. During the day the nyl-ghau 
lurks in the covert of the forest, whence early in 
the morning or during the night it wanders lorth 
to feed, invading the adjacent corn-iiekU and culti- 
vated lands. This species is often bred in captivity 
both in this country and in India. Tlie fem^e 
usually produces two at a birth. 

The male considerably exceeds the female in size. 
The general colour is slaty blue; in the female tawny 
red. The lips, cliin, and under parts are white; 
there is a large wlutc spot on the throat, two smaller 
ones on the clieeks,' ana one in the front and two in 
the rear of each ])a8tern-joint. The young males 
resemble the females in their colour, which is ex- 
changed for blaly blue on arriving at maturity. A 
bunch of lung pendant hair hangs from the fore part 
of the neck, and a similar tuft terminates the tail. 

The limbs of the nyl-ghau arc well-formed, but 
when the animal is standing arc gathered close under 
the body, and the tail is diawn in between the hind- 
legs. Mr. Ogilby regards this animal as the Hippe- 
laphus of Aristotle. It is jdaced by the author of 
the article on Antelopes in the ‘Penny Cyclupmdia’ 
in the same group with the Steeiibok, Grysbok, and 
Kli]>springer of Africa ; but it has neither their form 
nor habits. 

Koba.-<- 'Horns only in the male ; long, stout, 
nearly struiglil, inclined backwards, with a slight 
inward tendency. Inguinal pores distinct. Suhor- 
bital sinuses wanting. Muzzle broad and naked. 
Teats in female, four* 

C48.-^TnK Koba, or Sir^o-SiNQ 

(Antilojki Koba^ Ogilby). This species is the 

grande vache bruiie of the French of Senegal, of 
which country it is a native. It ecjuals the common 
stag in stature, and is covered with a coat of long 
rough hair; a rough bristly mane runs down the 
back of the neck. The general colour is dark 
sandy red, passing into grey on the under parts; 
the face and limbs are dark brown or black; the 
lips, chin, and a stiipe over each eye are white. 
Of the native habits of the koba little is known ; in 
captivity, judging from the specimens we have 
seen, it is a gentle and quiet animal. When at 
rest its attitude resembles that of the nyl-ghau. 
An allied but smaller species, the Kob, or “petite 
vache biune** of the French, inhabits Western 
Africa. The figure (648j of the koba represents 
the female. 

Oryx.— Horns in both sexes long, erect, annu- 
latccl; muzzle nearly naked, or quite; intcrdighal 
pits large ; neither suborbital sinuses nor inguinal 
pores ; teats of female, four. 

649. — Thr ApuAX 

{Antilope Addax^ Liclit.). This animal is the Strep- 
siceros of Pliny, whicli he states is termed by the 
Africans Addax, or Addas ; and, according to Riip- 
])cl and Hemprich, and Ehrenberg, who may be 
said to have rc-discovercd this species in Dongola, 
it is denominated Akasch, or Akas, or Addas by the 
Arabs, with the additional prefix of Abu, “father” 
— thus, Abu-Addas, a title they bestow on many 
other Hiiinmls, as for example the sacred iliis, wliicti 
they call Abu Ilannes, or Father John. The addax 
apjiears to be widely spread in Central Africa, 
tenanting the deserts in pairs, or perljH|>» small 
groups ; but of its habits we have no detailed ac- 
counts. It stands three feet in height at the shoul- 
der, and is heavily made; the head is laiire, the 
neck thick, and the legs robust. The licins are 
long and round, rather slender in proportion to their 
length, twisted outwards and describing two turns 
of a wide spiral, annulated to within five or six 
'iuchcft of the points, which arc smooth and sham; 
the form of the horns of the female does not diner 
from that of the male, but in the young they are 
almost straight. The eais are pretty long and pro- 
portionally broader than in most of the smaller 
antelopes, and the tail reaches almost to the hough 
and is terminated )>y a switch of long, coarse, grey 
hair. The whole head and neck, both above and 
bel()W, are of a deep reddi.-h brown colour, except 
a transverse mark of pure white across tlie lower 
part of the forehead, between the orbits, which ex- 
pands on the cheeks and half surrounds the eyes, 
a patcl) of black curly hair surrounds the root of 
the horns, and there is a scanty beard of the same 
colour on the laiynx; all the rest of the animal, 
including the entire body from the neck backwards 
as well as the legs and tail, is gr^ish white ; the 
hoofs are black, and reroarkabTy broad, to enable 
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the animel to pans more easily over the ftne and I 
loose sands of the deserts in which it resides. 

650.^Ths Blauwbok 

(Antihfm Iwcophaa). This antelope is a native of 
South Afiica, and was i^ormerly common within the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony, where it is now 
never seen. It occurs in the extensive open plains 
north of the Guriep, livinff in pairs or small families 
of five or six. It is a bmd and fierce animal, and 
when wounded will turn upon the hunter uith great 
resolution. At certain seasons it is reported to at- 
tack indiscriminately every animal that approaches 
near it. The blauwbok stands three feet seven inches 
in height at the shoulder : the horns exceed two 
feet in length, and are formidable weapons; they 
are round, uniformly curved backwards, and maiked 
with from twenty to thirty prominent rings; the 
points for the extent of six inches, are smooth, 
and te;minate very aente. The term blauwbok, or 
blue-buck, has been given to this animal by the 
Dutch colonists from its peculiar hue, resulting from 
the colour of the hide, which is deep black, being 
reflected through tlie ashy-grey hair that covers it, 
giviug it a general dark-blue tone. 

V)!. — Tiik Abu-Habb 

(AniHope lcu<x'ri/x\ This species is the Oiyx of 
the ancients, a term now given to an allied South 
African species, but which of right belongs to the 
Abu-IIarb, which lives in large herds in Sennaar 
and Kordofan, feeding principally on the leaves ol 
various species of acacia. It is lepresented in 
abundance on the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, 
and in parlicular in the inner chamber of the great 
jiyramid at Memphis, where a whole group of these 
antelopes are represented, some dtiven forward, 
others dragged along by the horns, or by a cord 
around their neck, apparently as trophies brought 
from a conquered country, or a tribute or present 
from some subjugated nation. 

This animal nearly equals the addax in size. 
The horns are long and slender, arched gently 
backwards, annulated at the base, and very sharp 
at the points. The tail is K'lig and tufted at the 
extremity with black and grey liairs mixed together. 
The hair on the heatl^ boefy, and extremities is 
universally shoit, and lies smocthly along the hide, 
except upon the ridge of the back, where it is rather 
longer and reversed, or turned towards the head in 
a direction contrary to that on the other parts of 
the body, and forming a short reversed mane from 
the middle of the back to the occiput. The head is 
while, with a brown maik descending perpendi- 
cularly from each oibit, and expanding over the 
check, and a similar stripe passing down the centre 
of the face from the horns to the muzzle 5 the whole 
neck also, on the throat as well as on the upper 
part, IS of a uniform rusty-brown colour, but, with 
these exceptions, all the rest of the body, as well as 
the legs and tail, are milk-white. 

652.— Tub Oryx 

(Antilof)e Oryx\ The oryx is a native of South 
"^Afiioa, and differs from the Abu-Harb in having 
the horns straight : there is a large black mark oi> 
the forehead, united with a broad stripe across each 
cheek. 

This powerful antelope is found in the karroo 
south oi the Orange river, and is resolute and dan- 
gerous when hard pressed, using its long sharp 
horns with amazing energy and addreiss, often 
transfixing seveial of the hunter’s dogs before he 
can get within shot. The horns measure three feet 
in length. 

653. — TuV Canna 

{Antilnpe Oreai). The Eland or Elk of the Dutch 
colonihts of the Cape ; the Impoof of the Caft’res. 

The canna is a native of Southern Africa, and 
the largest of all the antelopes, if it can be so 
termed, measuring full five feet in height at the 
shoulder, and weighing from seven to nine hundred 
weight. The horns in the male are large and 
heavy, measuring a foot and a half in length, nearly 
straight, sharp at their points, and surrounded 
almost to the top with a thick prominent spiral 
wreath. In the female the horns are smaller, and 
often almost destitute of a wreath. The muzzle is 
naked ; the neck is thick and compressed at the 
sides, as in the ox, with a large protuberance on the 
throat, and a det»p-hanging tfew-Jap. From the 
centre ol the forehead to tfie tail runs a short and 
neaily erect mane, of dark-brown hair, which is 
reversed along the back of the neck, but directed 
in 4he usual vs ay along the dorsal spine, The 
shoulders are very much elevated, the processes of 
the vertebrae being greatly elongated nt the withers, 
ihe tail ends in a black tuft. The general colour 
if reddish-fawn above; while on the under paits; 
n ashy-grey tint generally prevails on the head and 

The Aaih of the canna is in high estimation, eon 




sequently the animal is much sought after. UnWea Mfer, and v«y]p boHae in appaaranec ; Uui tariM* 

antelopes generally, it acquires fat, and indeed ttngolarly long and narrow, with a stimight flat ohtf- 

olten becomes so loaded with it as to be incapable froir; hence the eyes appear as if placed hi^ in the ^ 

of much exertion. It is asserted that when the (lead. The shoulders are elevated, and the neck 

animal is hard run, a red oily perspiration has been resembles that of the ox ; the general colour is red- 

seen to ooze from the pores of its skin, and that it brown, a black tult of long hair terminating the 

will sometimes drop down from plethora. The tall. 

canna is mild and gentle, living in large herds The bubalus is easily tamed, and, according to 
upon the plains and low hills, the old males gene- Dr. Shaw, of so familiar a disposition, that the young 

rally resichng apait: so little suspicious are they, calves frequently mix with domestic cattle, and soon 

that a horseman may ride through the very midst oi learn to attach themselves to the herd without at- 

a herd without causing any alarm, and in this way tempting to escape afterwards. The male bubalus 

the sportsman may easily pick out and bring down in its mode of combat resembles the bull ; he lowers 

with nis gun the largest and the fattest. The well- his muzzle to the ground, and striking upwards, or 

conditioned males are generally chosen, and to such from side to side, endeavours to gore and toss his 

an extent have the herds been thinned of these, that antagonist with his horns, which are veiy formidable 

some have been seen without a single male among weapons. 

them. The parts of this bovine antelope most es- There is in South Africa a species very nearly 
teemed are the large muscles of the thighs, which, allied to the Bekr-el-Wash of Barba^, termed by 

when cured and dried, are termed thigh-tongues, the Dutch the llartebeest (A. Caama, F Cuvier). It 

from their flavour and fineness of grain, resides in large herds, and is an object of the chase, 

Calliope, Ogilby.— Horns only in the male i no ite flesh being very finely flavoured, anti more nearly 

lachrymal sinuhes nor interdigital pores; inguinal resembling the beef of ttie ox than that of atiy other 

pits distinct; muzzle naked; horns spiral; teats m animal except the canna. It is modeiately fleet, its 

female four. when at full speed resembling a heavy gallop; 

but when at some distance from its pursutu*, it will 
654.— The Koodoo ^top and turn to gaze, as if to ascertain whether he 

(Antilope Strepsiceros), This magnificent antelope be followed or not— a habit which operates to its 

is about four feet in height at the shoulder, and it disadvantage. It is mild and tractable ; but when 

heavily and robustly made, more resembling in ex- 1 hard pressed, and infuriated by wounds, it uses its 
ternal appearance an ox than an antelope. The powerful horns with great effect, dropping on its 

muzzle IS broad and naked ; the ears large and fore-knees, and in this position advancing towards 

sloucliing; the limbs thick and muscular. The its enemy, and then suddenly darting loiwaids with 

horns of the male are about four feet in length, great force and rapidity. The Hartebeest has rather 

very thick at the base, and beautifully twisted into an extensive range, being found in the Cape Colony, 

a wide sweeping spiral of two turns and a half, as well as almost everywhere between it and the 

surrounded by a prominent wreath, or rather keel, tropic of Capricorn. In the former locality, iiowever, 

which follows their flexure ; they spread boldly out- it is now only found on the extensive flats boidering 

wards, and the animal generally carries them thrown I upon the Caffre frontier. Another allied species is 
back on the shoulders, partly for the sake of keeping I the Sassaby, or Bastard Hartebeest (A. Junata), 
them from striking against branches or becoming Though this species (as it is stated in the catalogue 

•'^♦angled in brushwood, and portly on account ot of the South African Museum) is not known to occur 

Iheir great weight. so far south as the Colony, yet it is tolerably abiin- 

The koodoo is a native of South Africa, and 11 dant in the neighbourhood of Lattakoo, and very 
found along the wooded borders of the rivers of much more so between 20 ^ and tlie tropic of Capri- 
Caftraria, living in small families of five or six indi- corn. In the latter locality especially it is found, 
vuluals, and feeding on the shoots and leaves 01 like the Hailcbeest, in herds oi from six to ten or 

trees and bushes. Desmarest says it leads a solitary even more individuals, and chiefly frequents flat and 

life m mountain districts, but in these respects he wooded districts. Where fire-arms are used, or where 

IS in error ; it dwells neither on the hills nor the the necessities of natives have mode them indefali- 

open plains, but in the wooded tracts following the gable in the chase, this animal is vigilant and shy; 

course of rivei's; nor is it solitary. When chased, but in situations where it has been left in compara- 
it takes to the water, and swims vigorously; and tive peace, it regards the approach of man with curi- 
though heavy, it leaps with wonderful agility, osity, almost unmixed with lear; just discontinuing 

Desmarest says it takes bounds of surprising extent, to Iced, and raising its head to gaze, but never al- 
and it has been seen to clear the bars of a gate ol ' tempting to fly, unless he approach very close. Its 

the height of ten feet, though it had but a very li- flesh is fully as valuable as that of the Hartebeest. 
mited space for gaining the impetus necessary for Catohlepas, II. Smith.— Horns in both sexes, 00 m- 
the leap. When hard pressed, the males are formid- mencing in a dense mass covering the top of the 

able from theii immense stiength and determination, forehead, whence they sweep downwaids over the 
and from their formidable horns, which they wield 'eyes, and then turn boldly upwards, terminating in 
with great address. The koodoo, however, when sharp round points. Head heavy and ox-like ; 

taken young, is easily tamed, and becomes quiet muzzle very broad and muscular; and the nostrils 

and gentle* covered by a large moveable lid, continued fiom 

The general ground-colour of the koodoo on the the skin of the muzzle, and capable of being opened 

back and sides is a light fallow-brown, with anarrov? or shut at pleasure. Suborbital sinus reduced to a 

white ribbon along the spine, and eight or ten similai small gland in the skin, concealed in a tuft of hair* 

bands descending from the back and passing ob- No inguinal pores. Females with two teats. A 

liquely down the sides and hips; the belly and lull mane runs down the neck. Tail furnished with 

under paits are pale silvery brown. On the neck Jong hairs and bushy. 

and withers is a thin spare mane of a brown colour, Tne animals belonging to this generic group are 
and the chin, throat, and breast are furnished wiih remarkable for the singularity of their form, which 

similar long hairs, farming a species of beard. The partakes of that of the horse and butfalo. The head 

cheeks are marked with two or three round white and horns aie those of abuflaio; the eyes are lar^e, 

spots, and a narrow grey line passes from the an- wild, and expressive of a savage and vindictive dis 

tenor angle oi the eye down towards the muzzle, position. The neck, with its mane, the tail, and 

The tail is moderately long, and equally covered the general contour of the body are those of the 

with short hair. horse; the legs are well turned and vigorous, re- 

Bubalus, Ogilby. — Horns in both sexes heavy, semblmg those of the stag. The action and gallop 

thick, and annulated. tiist inclined forwards, then of these animals (the Gnus) are so much like those 

suddenly bent backwards, making a bold angle in of a horse, that a troop of them seen scouring tlie 

front. Lachrymal sinuses minute, interdigital pits plain at a distance might easily be mistaken for 

large. Inguinal pores wanting. Muzzle half naked, zebras or uuaggas, were it not for the difference of 

Teats in the female two. colour. Hesides the mane down the back of the 

chaffron above the muzzle is furnished 
6.)5. — Tux Bekb-kt-Wash, or Wijj> Ox or with a tuft of long, diverging, bristly hairs, and the 
the Arabs ^.hin and throat are also covered with hairs of a 

(AntWipe Bubalus)* This animal is the Bubalus ol similar character, forming a shaggy beard, while a 
the ancients; the ** animal Africse proprium, vituli full mane flows down from the chest between the 
cervive qufidam similitudine” of Pliny, Its repre* fore-Jimbs. 

hfTitation occurs among the figures on the mono- ^ ^ 

mvnls of Upper Egypt. This animal is spread 056, 657» 658.— The Gnu 

throughout u great extent of northern Africa, living (Antilope Gnu), TGnu of the Hottentots. The 

m numerous herds on the conflties of the Tell, or gnu equals a well-grown ass in size, exceeding four 

cultivated district and the Sahara or Great Desert, feet in height, and is a native of the wild kairqqi 

Accotcling toCcmtain Lyon, it is found on the moun- of South Africa and the hilly districts, where it 

tahiK south of Tripoli. Though Baibary may be roams mostly in large herds, which migrate ae- 
regarded as its real habitat, yet it is not altogether cording to the season. The extent of its range In 

limited to that extent of country, for it sometimek the interior regions is not known ; as far, howevert 

crosses the Libyan desert, and gains the banks ol as travellers nave penetrated, herds have been 

the Nile ; and was once probably common in Upper met and chased, for its flgsh is , prised as food bjD|^ 

Egypt. by the natives and the colonUts. They 

The Bubalus, or Bekr-e)-Wash, is as large as a erm* estrmety wiid| and hdt fo be 
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dlSeulty*. On thn first nlnmi, twtv tooun 
tilt imp, nnt In t tumultuoiis mass, but in single 
Mt fblloiring a leader. Their speedy as might be 
txptoitd from the vigour and compactness of the 
body and limbs, is very gi'^at. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when any object of apprehension appears, 
they do not exert it, but plunge about, flingiui; out 
their heels, butting, and tossing up their heads, and 
exhibiting emotions of violent fury. It is seldom, 
nowever^that they venture upon an attack, unless 
nard pressed or wounded, when they defend them- 
«elveB with desperation ; dropping on their knees, 
they dart forward upon their assailants with extraor- 
dinary force and impetuosity, and unless he be cool 
and pr^ared he cannot escape his fate. 

Mr. Pringle assures us that the gnu taken young 
will become as domesticated as the cattle of the 
farm, with which it assuemtes harmlessly, going and 
returning to pasture ; it appears, however, that lew 
farmers like to domesticate it, as it is liable to a 
cutaneous eruption which it communicates to the 
cattle, and which is invariably fatal In confine- 
ment the gnu often becomes ferocious, and is not to 
be approached without caution; the females are 
less dangerous than the males, and more easily 
manageable. 

The general colour of the gnu is deep umber- 
brown verging upon black ; the tail and mane are 
grey ; the latter indeed is nearly white. Fig. 050 
represents a herd of gnus on the karroo ; Fig* 651), 
a front view of the head of the animal, which may 
be compared with the characters we have detaileef. 
Besides the common gnu, two other species of this 

g enus are known. The first U the Kokoon, as the 
ooshwanas term it (A. taurina, Hurcfieil). It is 
larger than the preceding species, with which, 
though inhabiting the same districtK, it never asso- 
ciates ; it is far less daring than the gnu, and is 
sometimes found solitaiy, but most frequently in 
herds, which wander over the vast plains of the 
interior. 

The next species is the Brindled Gnu (A. Gorgon, 
H. Smith) : little is known respecting it, and it 
appears to be comparatively rare, and is perhaps 
restricted to certain territories beyond which it does 
not wander, 

A specimen exists in the Museum of the London 
Missionary Society, which was brought from South 
Africa, It is certainly very distinct from either of 
the preceding animals. 

So far then as the specimens in our ‘ Pictorial 
Museum ' permit, have we endeavoured to give a 
sketch of the Antelopes, a family which, as it usually 
stands in systematic works, consists of a num- 
ber of dibtinct forms or genera, ill-assorted under 
one head, and exhibiting very different degrees 
of relationship to each other. When we compare 
the Canna on tlie one side, and the Pronghorn 
on the other, with the Gazelle of the desert, we 
see lew points of affinity, and are forced to the con- 
viction 'that the divisio/i-line between the family 
“Antelope” of most writers, and that of the ox 
and the goat, is purely arbitrary. Our object has 
been, without departing from our plan of clothing 
science in a popular dress, to convey some idea of 
the principal groups, as illustrated by our pictorial 
specimens, into which the Antelopes are resolvable, 
and to delineate succinctly the habits and manners 
pervading each group, or displayed by the more 
remarkable species. Tliough we have given generic 
title and deftiiUions, yet we have used the term 
“Antilope,” throughout, in the specific name of 
each animal, as being more familiar to general 
readers than such words as Catoblepas, the title of 
the genus comprehending the gnu ; (Jalliope, that of 
the koodoo, &e., deeming it sufficient to have stated 
them, and noted their characters at the head of 
each genus. Those who wish to investigate thin 
subject at length, may consult Col. Hamilton Smith’s 
‘Treatise on the Ruminants,’ in Griffith's transla- 
tion of the * Rdgne Animal ’ of Cuvier; and a paper 
by Mr. Ogilby, in tne ‘ Zool Proceeds.* for 1830, p. 
132, et seq. 

Goats and Sheep. — Though the domestic races 
of goats and sheep, as we are accustomed to sue 
them in Europe, exhibit marked distinctive features, 
yet the diagnostics fail us in a great measure when 
we turn to the breeds of sheep in other countries, 
which exhibit a greater length of limb, a more goat- 
like form of body, and a clothing of hair; and it is 
from paying attention to domestic breeds, rather 
than to truly wild species, that naturalists have been 
inclined to consider both goats and sheep as gene- 
rically the same, seeing that it is for the most part 
in countries where the domestic sheap is woolly 
that its difference from the goat is at once palpable. 
“So little, ** says Cuvier, “ do the sheep deserve to 
be getierioaliy separated from the goats, that they 
even produce together a mixed fertile race/’ an 
aocertiQQ w^e queiy. Again in the *ZooL Proceeds.’ 
IS9^ Mr. . ^er a long table of differ- 

aftoen between •Tkeep aiid goats, iuUls, ** After all, 
tbwse are no phyiieM distinotloiis at all equivalent 


to the moral ones (those deduced fyom temper and 
disposition of the two species) so finely and truly 
delineated Buffon, and which, notwithstanding 
all that Col. namilton Smith urges in favour of the 
courage and activity of the. sheep, will even be re- 
cognised as the only essentia) diagnostics of the two 
genera.” If there are, indeed, no other distinctIon^ 
the “moral ones” are nothing, for the wild species 
of goat and sheep are not so contrasted in dispo- 
sition ; and even if they were, it is not from such 
points that the naturalist has to deduce generic cha- 
ractors. 

In the goafs, and also in the sheep, there are 
horns in both sexes; there are also glandular inter- 
digital pits in the sheep and goat, and liiey Hie 
alike formed for rocky or mountain abodes; the 
muzzle is small and hairy. The females have two 
teats. The goats have the horns compressed late- 
rally, rugose on their anterior aspect, and arching 
upwards' and backwards; there is no KulmrbitHl 
iinuii. The sheep have the horns voluminous, turned 
to the sidea, curling downwards, and often making a 
double flexure. There are deep suborbital sinuses, 
with a linear orifice incapable of being expanded, 
and, unless sought for, not to be seen amidst the 
wool or dense hair. Besides these characters, the 
chaff ron is generally more arched in the sheep 
than the goat; and the latter has mostly the lower 
jaw furnished with a beard. Neither have inguinal 
pores. 

Genus Capra— the GoaU. 

660. — Thk Common Goat 
(Capra JlircuSy Linn.). a<| (« i**; «, but generally 
Used for the female;, rpdytft x*^*H*f male), 
ipt<p«t (young male kid of three or four nionlhn), 
(young female before its first winter), of the 
Greeks; Caper and llircus (male), Cnpra (femahO* 
IIoeduH, or H»dus (a young male ki<i), Hfodiihis, or 
Hmdillus (a very young male kid, or kidling, 

Capella (female kid), of the ancient Italians ; Beceo 
(male), Capra (female), Capretto, and Caprettino 
(kid and kidling), of the modern Italians; Bone 
(male), Chevre (female), Chevreau (kid), of tlie 
French; (Jabron (male), Ciibra (female), (’abiito 
(kid), of the Spanisn ; Cabram (ma)e),CHhrR (female), 
Cabrito (kid), of the Portuguese; Bock (male), 
Geisz (female). Bocklein (kid), of the Germans; 
Bok (male), Giyt (female), of the Dutch ; Bock 
(male), Geet (female), Kudh (kid), of the Swedes; 
Buk, Geedebuk (male), Good (female), Kid (kid), of 
the Danes ; Bwch (male), Gafr (female), Mynn (kid), 
of the ancient Britons. 

As is the case with almost every domesticated 
quadruped, great uncertainty hangs over llic uiigin 
of the goat. Some naturalists refer it to the Iln-x 
of the European mountain-ranges, others regard it 
as descended from the Paseng of Persia (Capra 
iEgagrus) or from the Caucasian Ibex (Capra Cau- 
casica, Guldens!.). Cuvier says that the Ibex of the 
European Alps, as well as that of the CaiicnMis, 
breeds freely with the common goat, producing a 
fertile progeny ; and there w'ere in the Garden ol 
Plants at Paris, goats of very large stature, taken 
wild on the Alps and Pyrenees, the produce, as 
asserted, of the Ibex with the common goat. AHer 
all, however, nothing positive can be ascertained 
on the point in question ; it is one of those whicli 
must be left in abeyance. The subjugation of the 
goat, whatever may be its primitive stuck, took 
place at a very early epoch, and it is evident tliat 
tlic flesh of the kid was accounted a delicacy. There 
was formerly in Syria, as tliere is at the present da), 
a breed of goats with long pendent ears, and fine 
long hair fit for the manufacture of some kinds of 
St lifts. In this respect they perhaps resembled tho 
Angora goat (Angora is in AnatoJia, Asiatic Tur- 
key). We read that the Israelites made curtains of 
goats’ hair as a covering for the Taliernacle, and 
the modern Arabs manufacture the doth of their 
tents Iroin the nair of the long cared breed, which 
is generally of a black colour, and which they 
prefer to the hair of the camel. The females of 
this breed yield excellent milk in profuse quantity, 
and are thereiore much esteemed. Burckhardt no- 
tices a vei7 fine breed of goats of this race in the 
valley of Daalbec, which he says aie not common 
in other parts of Syria; they fisve very long ears, 
large horns, and long hair, out not silky hko that 
of the goats of Anatolia. The hair of the goats 
of Italy in the time of Virgil was long, but of 
coarse quality. In the ‘Georgies' (lib. iii.) the 
shepherds are directed to hYuhly the beards and long 
hair of the Cinyphian goats for the. service of tlie 
camp, and for garments for the mariner, Varro 
albO observes that g<»ats were shorn for the use of 
sailors, for coverings to cngin^^sof war, and to woilv- 
men’s instruments. From the earliest i;ntiquity the 
milk of the goat has been in requisition^ and in the 
present day the goat and sheep in Syria take 
the place of the cow, if not exclusively, to a great 
extent, 

' From the beginning of April to the beginning of 


September, the towns are supplied with milk by 
large herds of goats, which pass through the streets 
every morning, and arc milked belore the houses of 
the customers. The products of the milk are fur 
nished in abundance at the same season. In Switz- 
erland, flocks of goats arc kept for the sake of their 
milk, and our classical reader will remember the 
lines in Virgil (‘GcorLMcs,’ hh. iii.) which are still 
applicable, “PaHcuntur vrro sylvan,’' ike. Besides 
the long-eared and long-haiicd laco of Syria, of 
which Figs. 661, 662, and 663 aie representations, 
there is also a breed closely reKemhlmg that common 
in Europe : among other races, we may here notice 
the Dwarf African, with close Imir, almost beardless, 
and with a little pendulous tassel-like exereseetiee of 
skin hanging from each side of the throat : ol this 
hived we have seen specimens in England, 

'riie most celebrated variety of the domestic race 
is the goat of (’ashmir (Figs, 66*1 and 605), which 
produces a wool of exquisite fineness, from which 
are manulaetnred the eo.stly (Jashmir shawls, not 
to be purchased even in the country where thoyaio 
wrought but at a great price. This goat is spread 
through Thibet, and in the country of the Kircliiz, 
at the bend of the Uial, north of the Caspian Sea; 
it is covered with bilky hair, long, fine, flat, and 
falling, and with an under-vest in winter, of delicate 
greyish wool ; and it is tins wool wdiich constitutes 
the fabric of the shawls. I’he average weight of 
woo) produced by a single goat is about three 
ounces, and it sells in 'J'hibet for about five shiU 
linirs a pound : ten goats are refpnred to furnish 
surtlcient ivool for a shawl a yard and a half square. 
It Hp])ears that in Tliiliet the wool is first combed 
from the goats in the mountains and sent to (Jash- 
mir, where it pays a duty on entiy. It is tlune 
hleaclied with nee Hour, spun into thread, and 
taken to the liazaar, wdiere another tax is pHnJ 
upon it; the thread is then dyed, and the shawl is 
woven and the border sewed on ; but the weaver 
has now to carry it to the custom-house, where a 
collector puts on it any tax he pleases, and in this 
he IS only limited by tlie fear of ruining the weaver, 
and consequently losing future profit. All the 
shawls intended for Europe are packed up and sent 
to Peshawer across the Indus: this part of the 
journey is generally performed upon men’s backs, 
for Die road is in many parts impassable, even by 
mules, being across deep precipices, which must 
be traversed by swinging bridges of ropes, and per- 
pendicular roeks, whicli are climbed by wooden 
ladders. At each station of this toilsome journey, 
which lasts twenty days, a tax is paid, amounting to 
about two pounds sterling for tlie whole journey. 
From this point till they come near the confines of 
Europe, in addition to the many custom-houses at 
which they must psy tribute, these valued articles 
of merchandise are exposed to the nmraudcis of 
Alghanistan and Persia, and to the Turkoman c 
hordes, whose forlieararicc must be purchased at a 
Ingh price. Alter leaving Persia, many shawls get 
to Europe over the Caucasus, and through Russia, 
hut the largest number reach Constantinople through ^ 
the 'I'urkish provinces. 

In Apiil, IHIO, M. Jauberl, under the French 
government, succeeded in bringing a flock of 
Thibet goats, with great loss and difficulty, from 
the Kirghiz teiritory to France ; but the small pro- 
duce of wool otdained from each animal precluded 
all hope of making a profit by rearing these animals, 
and the scheme would have failed had it not oc- 
curred to M. Polonceau that a cross between the 
Thibet and Angora goat, remarkable for the length 
and HilkineKK of its Imir, might be an improvement 
on both. The experiment was tried, and succeeded ; 
and instead of three ounces, several of the mixed 
race produced thirty ounces of down in one season, 
and of a superior quality, being of finer and longer 
staple, while the animals lliemstdves were more 
hardy and docile. 

In 1H24 some of the pure Thibet goals were im- 
ported from France into England by Mr. Tower, and 
located at Weald Hall, Essex ; but their limited 
produce militated against the extension of the breed 
with advantage. In IKH Mr. Hi ley, an enterpris- 
ing propiielor of New South Wales, purchased liom 
M. Polonceau ten females and three males, which 
he conveyed saUdy to London, and thence to New 
South Whales; but with what ultimate results we 
are not able to state. 

To describe the common goat is superfluous; its 
haiiits, its boldness, and its activity are well known. 
It climbs rocks and rugged mountains with great 
agility, and will stand secure wherever it can 
manage to get the most limited footing. In Egypt 
ami Syria goats are often taught vanous feats (f 
dexterity, fur the performance of which their natural 
address and activity peculiarly qualify them, but to 
execute which, nevertheless, requires considerable 
practice. Dr. Clarice, in his ‘TraveV (vol. n.), notices 
an instance of this kind, which he describes a.H fol- 
lows;— “Upon our road we met im Arab with a 
goat, which lie led about the country for exhibitiou« 
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pim$ Imi4| Aud tAPo iplendid euHing horns, which, 
with the hcftd, were so heavy a* to require consider* 
exertion to lift them. Thonirh poor in oondi* 
tioiif the carcase divested of its offal was a load for 
aba^fr^e pony. The Kulchgar is gregarious, con* 
gregating in herds of several hundreds; they are of 
a duri colour.’* This traveller contlrais Marco Polo s 
narrative; ‘*We saw/* he writes, ** numbers of the 
horns strewed about in every direction, the spoils of 
the Kirghiae hunter/' ** The ends of the horns pro- 
jecting over the snow often indicated the direction of 
the road, and wherever they were heaped in large 
quantities, there our escort recognised the site of a 
Kirghise encampment/* The Aesh is much prized 
by these people, who shoot it (the animal) with ar- 
rows. The Rass is said to delight in the coldest 
districts; a common-sized individual will require 
two horses to bear its flesh from the fleld.** The 
horns, following their curvature, are nearly flve feet 
in length. It would appear that the Kutchgar has 
yet to be added to the list of species. 

The Siberian Argali (Ovis Ammon),— This noble 
sheep is described by Pallas, 

The Kamtchatkan Argali (Ovis nivicola).— M. 
Eschseholtz, who describes this species, states it to 
be very numerous on the mountains of Kamtchatka ; 
in summer it resides upon the snow-clad heights, 
but in winter it desoenas to the lower regions. Kot- 
zebue notices its agility. 

America presents us with two species very closely 
allied to the Siberian Argali~The Rocky- Mountain 
Argali (Ovis Montana), and the Californian Argali 
<0. Oaliforniana, Douglas), 

The Nahoor, or Snk, of Thibet (Ovis Nahoor, 
Hodgson), a native of the KAchar region of Nepal 
and the glaciers of the Himalaya. 

The BuiTliel (Ovis Burrhel, Hly(h), a species allied 
to the latter, and inhabiting the nighest ridges of the 
Himalayan chain, where it “ bounds lightly over the 
encrusted snows, at an attitude where its human 
pursuers find it difficult to breathe. It has the bleat 
of the domestic species, as indeed they all have, and 
is very shy and difficult of approach. Flocks of ten 
or twenty have been observed conducted by an old 
male, which make for the snowy peaks upon alarm, 
while their leader scrambles up some crag to recon- 
noitre, and, if shot at, bounds off a few paces, and 
again stops to gaze. They pasture in deep and 
hollow grassy glens.*’ A specimen, in the Museum 
of the Zoological Society, was shot near the Hoo 
rendo Pass, at an altitude of about 17.000 feet. 

The Caucasian Argali (Oviseylindrioornis, Blyth), 
hitherto confounded with the Siberian Argali. 

The Armenian Argali (Ovis Gmelinii, Blyth),— 
Specimens of this sheep, from Erzeroom, are living 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society. “ Accord* 
mg to Gmelin, this species is founcl only in the 
highest mountains in Persia, The males, he informs 
us, are very quarrelsome amongst each other, inso- 
much that he had been at one place where the 
ground had been strewed with horns that had been 
knocked off in their contests." It is allied to the 
Corsican Mouflon. Sir John MacNeill informed 
me that * it appears to be the common species of the 
mountains of Armenia; occurring likewise on the 
north-west of Persia ;’ but the wild sheep of the 
central parts of Persia is evidently distinct, * having 
horns much more resembling those of the domestic 
ram, being spiral^ and completing more than one 
spiral circle. I think I am not mistaken in sup- 
posing/ continues Sir John, *that I have also had 
females of this species brought to me by ihe huntsman 
with small horns, resembling those of the ewes of 
some of our domestic sheep ; but, on reflection, 1 
find that 1 cannot assert tnis positively, though 1 
retain the general impression.* It is highly proba- 
ble that a wild type of 0. Aries is here adverted to 
which would thus inhabit the same ranges of moun- 
tains as the wild common goat (C. ^gagrus) ; and 
with respect to tlie circumstance of horns in the fe- 
male sex, 1 may here remark that this character is 
very apt to be inconstant throughout the present 
group.’* 

The Shk (Ovis Vignei, Blyth), a Mouflon inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Little Thibet and the Sulimani 
range between India and Khorassan. ** Vast num- 
bers of this species are driven down by the snow 
in winter to the branches of the Indus, where the 
river breaks through the chain of the Himalaya.’* 
The wild sheep of the Hindoo Koosli mountains, 
described in the * Journal Asiatic Soc. Beng/ for 
1840, is either this or a closely allied species. Its 
climbing, powers are extraordinary. 

The Corsican Mouflon (Ovis Musimon, linn.), a 
native of Corsica and Sardinia. Speaking of this 
sheep, Mr. Blyth remarks— ** It has always ap- 
peared to me, however, that the specifleal distinct- 
ness of the Mouflon is very obvious, and I doubt 
whether it has contributed at all to the origin of any 
tame race. That it interbreeds freely with the lat- 
ter, under cirottmitanoes of restraint, is well known ; 
^butwe have «o iaioriaatioa of hybrids, or Umbri, 
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u th^ are called, being ever raised firom wild Mou- 
flons, thoQgh the flocks of the latter will occasion- 
ally graze in the same pasture with domestic sheep ; 
and ail but mingle among tliem. The male of this 
animal is denominated in Corsica Mufro, and the 
female Mufra, from which Buffon, as is well known, 
formed the word Mouflon ; and in Sardinia the male 
is called Murvoni, and the female Murva, though it 
is not unusual to hear the peasants style both indis- 
criminately Muflon, which (as Mr. Smyth remarks, 
in his description of that island) is a palpable cor- 
iiiptionofthe Greek Ophion, It is sometimes stated, 
but 1 do not know upon what authority, that a few 
of these animals are still found upon the mountains 
of Muroia." 

The Cyprian Mouflon. probably different from the 
preceding, and termed by Mr. Blyth 0. Aphion. 

In this review of Mr. Blyth’s paper we have 
omitted the Ixalas Probation, Ogifby (of which a 
unique specimen exists in the museum of the Zool. 
Soo, London, the history of which is obscure)* and 
the Aoudad (Ovis Tragelaphus, auct,), which we 
refer to the goats. 

From none of the species here enumerated can 
we confidently select the type of the domestic sheep 
(Ovis Aries, Linn.). 

The Mouflons and Argalis, that is, the wild species 
of the genus Ovis, are covered with a harsh kind of 
hair, having beneath it at its roots a short spiral 
wool, which in winter becomes longer and fuller. 
Mr, Bell, indeed, oonsiders the harsh hair as essen- 
tially wool in its structure, presenting the imbrica- 
tions which the microscope shows to be the clia- 
racteristio of wool, and on which its felting property 
depends ; and he regards the short under-coat as 
composed of hair and not of wool. Mr. Youatt 
makes the contrary statement, and notwithstanding 
the appearances noticed by Mr. Bell, we incline to 
Mr. Youatt’s opinion; for, be it observed, in the 
Cashmir and the Angora f^)ats the long outer gar- 
ment is hair ; the short undcr-coRt exquisitely fine 
wool. In other wooW)earing animals, as the beaver 
and otter, the same arrangement prevails ; and we 
know, moreover, that in some neglected breeds of 
common sheep the wool becomes mixed with long 
hairs (not short and line), which more or less 
‘obscure the wool. 

The causes which have rendered the fleece of the 
European sheep what we now And it are involved in 
obscurity. We attribute much, in the first in- 
stance, to the effects of temperature ; for though 
the merino sheep of Spain (a race originally im- 
ported from England), and the flocks of Australia ' 
and Southern Africa, are pre-eminent as w;oul- 
bcarers, yet it would seem that the predisposition 
to develop wool at the expense of hair is acquired 
only in temperate, elevated, or even cold climates. 
For instance, we learn from Mr. Hodgson that the 
wool of the Bhotean domesticated sheep* called 
Iluniah, is superb, and he adds, the animal is suited 
only to the northern district of NejiAl, suffering 
much from the heat of the central district. (‘ Znol. 
Proceeds,* for 1634, p. 99.) On the other hand, it 
is clear that in the early ages of man’s history, the 
shepherds must have selected for breeding those 
individuals on which the wool predominated, and 
that, by following up this system, the sheep gradu- 
ally attained its present condition, so that a wool- 
bearing breed became at length permanently esta- 
blished, Originally, perhaps, the sheep, then a 
woohbearer, and long domesticated, was of a brown 
or rusty-black colour, a hue still lingering on the 
faces and limbs of many of our breeds, and some- 
times appearing as the general tint of individuals, 
thus conspicuous in the midst of their white-fleeced 
companions. Nine out of ten of the sheep of I)uk* 
hun are black, with short, crisp, coarse wool, 

As the primitive fleece of the sheep was a mix- 
ture of hair and wool, we cannot be surprised to 
find races domesticated in which the hair predomi- 
nates over the wool, and that so greatly, that they 
may with propriety be termed hairy. Sometimes 
the hair is like that of a spaniel dog, long and silky, 
and many of the flocks of the Bucharian 1'artars 
are thus clothed. To this breed may be reterred 
the Cretan or Wallachian sheep (Ovis Aries, var. 
Strepsiceros), common in Crete, Wallacbia, Hun- 
gary, and the western parts of Asia. (Fig. 676.) 
Of this variety a splendid ram from Mount Par- 
nassus was presented by Dr, Bowriiig to the Zool. 
Soc. Lond. It was vicious, unruly, and of amazing 
strength. Its lioms were very large, and spirally 
contorted, adding greatly to its striking and pic- 
turesque appearance. Its fleece consisted of hair 
and wool, tlie former being of peat length, perfectly 
straight, close-set, and beautiiully fiut;, falling from 
the middle of the back on each side of the aninisl, 
almost to the ground. On the face the hair was 
short, and of a rusty black j on the body it was 
white. In general, tlie horns in the male rise almost 
perpendicularly from the skull, making a series of 
spiral turns in their ascent, the first turn being the 
largest^ while in the female they diverge, taking a 


lateral direction. In the specimen, however, to 
which we have alluded, they extended laterally 
from the skull, and after the first turn took a down- 
ward sweep ; variations in these points may be ex- 
pected in domesticated animals. In some varieties 
of the Guinea sheep the hair is coarse and often 
shaggy. In the specimens of Guinea sheep figured 
(Fig. 676), the limbs are long, the body gaunt, the 
ears pendulous, the forehead Hiched, and two fleshy 
excrescences hung from the throat. A smaller 
hair-clad breed extends along the Slave Coast. 
The Fezzan sheep, ot which we have seen exampies 
in England, closely resemble the (luinea sheep, but 
have a pendulous dewlap instead of the tassels oi 
skin on the throat. They are gaunt, ctmrse-haired. 
ill-formed animals, with high wiihei's like a buflalo. 
The males have small horns. In Madiurascar the 
sheep are covered with short hair. In Persia, Tar- 
tary, and other parts of the KhsI, there has long 
existed a singular variety, vvith a great deposit of 
fat on the tkil and croup, giving an unsightly ap- 
pearance to the animal : the tail itself is short, and 
seems buried in the mass on each side ; the body is 
geiiemlly white, the head and neck black: of the 
variety (Ovis Aries, var. Bteatopygus) we have seen 
specimens in the gardens of the Zool. B4)C. Lund, 
Fig 077 is a portrait of one of these sheeji, with a 
Caracal brought from Persia. J'lie fleece of the 
sheep consisted of short, coarse wool, mixed with 
hair. 

Among other strange varieties of sheep may be 
here noticed the sheep of Syria and Egypt, with a 
long tail loaded with fat, which sonietimes even 
trails on ihe ground. This race (Ovis Aries, var, 
Maorocercus) is closely allied to the preceding (see 
Figs. ()78, 679). In the Egyptian animals the tail 
, is broad throughout, but in the Syrian it narrows to 
a point. Tho ordinary weight ol the tail is fifteen 
pounds, but iq some of the larirer kinds, well fat- 
tened, the tail will weigh siwenty, eighty, and it is 
said, even one hundred and fifty pounds. Ludolph 
saw in Egypt a sheep's tail of eighty pounds* weight. 
This overgrown tail is a great inconvenience to the 
animal, and in order to prevent injury to it, the 
shepherds are often obliged to fix a thin piece of 
board to the under surfat:e of tlie part that trails on 
the ground, to which small wheels arc sometimes 
added. Onr figures exhibit the Syrian variety with 
only a moderate caudal development. The caudal 
deposit offal in these varieties of sheep is oleagi* 
nous, being of a consistence between fat and mar 
row, and is often used in the place of butter ; w'heii 
the animal is young, this fat is stated to be little 
inferior to the best marrow, The long-tailed breed 
(var. Macroeercus) is not only found in Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt, but is very numerous in the in- 
terior and soutliern parts of Africa, and is covered 
! with a mixture of coarse short wool arid hair. 

Before we proceed to take a general survey of 
the more important breeds of our British sheep, we 
may observe, that besides the variations touhioh 
we have alluded, respecting fleece and general 
form, the horns are subject to great difference cf 
size and curvature, and aie sometimes wanting in 
both sexes, sometimes only in the female; v/hile, 
on the contrary, in some breeds the number of horns 
is increased beyond the natural allotment. 

In Iceland and the Keroc Islands there are two 
races of sheep : one of a small size, and of a dun (ir 
rust -black colour; the other of larger size, and 
white. Both these races are remarkable for the 
number of their horns, varying from three to eight. 
Four, however, is the usual number, os in the draw- 
ing of the head, Fig OW. Of tlie larger race we 
have seen many individuals: tliey arc strongly- 
built animals, with a coarse fleece, consisting of 
long hair cxi6i’ii8.11y, and an under-layer of close 
wool, impenetrable by the heaviest rain. The wool, 
however, is of little value, being flt only for horse- 
cloths and common rugs. These sheep yield an 
extrordinary quantity of milk, far superior to that 
of any of the southern breeds, Von 'JVoii, in his 
* Letters on Iceland,* states that a single ewe will 
yield from two to six quarts a day. In the Feroe 
Islands is a wild race of sheep, of great antiquity. 
They are covered with black, short, curled wool, and 
their flesh has a peculiarly dark appearance and 
venisori-Iike flavour. 

In 1621 Mr, 'i'lcvclyan visited tli<» Feroe Islands, 
and found the remnants of this wild race, in no way 
dependent upon or under llie control of man. They 
are sonietimes caught by dogs, but can seldom be 
obtained, except by being shot, or intercepted in a 
narrow space and driven over the cliffs. 

Among the breeds of Eufrope which have at- 
tained to tlie highest celebrity, and by means of 
whicli, through judicious crossing, the sheep ot 
j Saxony, Prussia, Austria, and England have been 
I greatly improved as respects the quality of the 
i fleece, is the far-famed Merino of Spain 6H2), 
Tiie term** merino "alludes to the over-sea origin ol 
the race, and there are good grounds for believing 
that these Spanish sheep are originally of British 
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extnustion, being of the old Kjrland or Cotswold 
stoe1(« Stow and Baker, in their Chroniolei, lay, 
** This yere (1464) King Edward IV. gave a licence 
to pass over certain Ootteiwolde sheep into Spain/’ 
Balcer adds, King Edward IV, enters into a league 
with King John of Arragon, to whom he sent a score 
of Costal ewes and four lambs/' 

There are other breeds of sheep in Spain besides 
the Merinos, more or less intermixed with them ; 
but of tlie pure race it is calculated that there arc 
about ten millions, which, excepting perhaps the 
flocks of Leon and Estremadiira, aie migratory, 
and termed transhumantes, being periodically con- 
ducted from one part of the country to another, and 
back again. 

These transhumantes are divided into flocks, 
which, under the care of a mayoral, or chief 
shepherd, and assistants, migrate from the moun- 
tains of the north to the plains of the south in 
winter, and return back to the mountains in summer. 
The flocks follow the shepherds, who lead the way, 
and direct the length and speed of the journey : 
a few wethers, perfectly tamed, tread in the foot- 
steps of the eonducter, and the rest follow in due 
order; a pov^erful breed of dogs accompany the 
shepherds in oider to defend the flock from wolves, 
and a few mules carry their provision and otlier 
nccessaiies, as well as materials for making up the 
fold at night. 

This migratory system is regulated by a tribunal 
termed Mesta, which has been of old standing ; it 
can be traced liack to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, at which period definite laws with respect 
to it were enacted, by which persons were pro- 
hibited from travelling along the course of the 
route pursued by the flocks while the sheep were in 
motion ; it also established a right to graze on all 
the open and common land tliat lay in the way ; and, 
moreover, it claimed a path ninety yards wide, 
through all the enclosed and cultivated country. 
The journey taken by the Merino flocks is upwards 
of f^our hundred miles, which tiiey accom^)!!!)!! in six 
or seven weeks, and the same time is spent in re* 
tracing the route, so that in every yt'ar about four- 
teen weeks (or nearly a quarter) are spent in the^'C 
toilsome journeys. I'opular prcjudi(5e in Spain al- 
tributes the superiority of the Merino wool to this 
practice — a practice injurious to the agriculturist, 
through whose corn-latuU and vineyards the flocks 
pass, and injurious to the keepers of stationary 
sheep ; inasmuch as the common and pasture lands 
ere completely eaten bare hy the inulliludes that 
slowly pass over them, while wilfully, or througii 
carelessness, serious damage is done to farms, plan- 
tations, fields, and vineyards, for which no redress 
can he obtained. 

It is, however, much to be doubted that the Me- 
rino wool owes its superiority, as is asserted by the 
Spaniards, to this system. The stationaiy Meiinos 
in Leon and Estremadura produce wool equal in 
quality to that of the migratoiy flocifs, arffl these 
are again exceeded by some of the Ger^ an Meiinos, 
which never travel ; so that at least the advantages 
of the Mesta system have been overrated, while 
the evils resulting to the flocks from fatigue, and 
the injury done to the lands in their course, have 
been treated with indifierenoe. 

In Spain, as in the East, from the earliest times, 
the shepheid leads his flock. In Italy, in Greepe, 
and some parts of France, it is still the custom , and 
the reed-pipe of the sheplierd may be heard calling 
the flock together, or the troop seen following him 
as he leads them to their evening folding-place. 

In Greece it is usual, as iormerly, to give names 
to the sheep, which they know and will answer, 
coming to the shepherd when called. Fig. 683 re- 
resents tlie pleasing spectacle of sheep thus con- 

ucted, and on terms of familiarity with their leader, 
whose voice they obey, though *• they know not the 
voice of strangers.*' 

Reverting from foreign sheep to those of our own 
island, we may remind the reader that we possess 
several different breeds, distiinriiished by difierent 
qualities, both as regards form and size, and the 
characters of the wool. These breeds, or varieties, 
are the result of skilful treatment, of pasturage, and 
judicious crossings. 

We may divide them into three groups: the 
short -wool led, the middle-woolled, and the long- 
wuolled breeds. 

The short-woolled breed formerly included many 
varieties, now, from the improvement of their fleece, 
to be ranked under the second division, as the 
South-Down, Norfolk, and Cheviot sheep. It is at 
present, however, represented by ine Anglo-Menno 
race, to which the sheep of New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Land also belong. The average length of 
the wool is about two inches and a half, and its tex- 
ture is peculiarly fine, soft, and even silky. Short 
wool is used in the manufacture of delicate and 
beautiful fabrics; it is, however, generally mixeil 
with wool of a longer staple. The Saxony wool, w) 
Ux its fineness, comes under the present 
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division : it is shorter.and finer than the Australian 
wool, but less silky, the serrations of the fibre being 
more numerous, and disposing it to ftil't more closely. 
Hence Saxony wpol is the most valuable for the 
I manufacture of fine broad-cloth* 

The average weight of the fleece of the Australian 
short woolled sheep is from three pounds to three 
‘ and a half ; sometimes it amounts to five* 

There is no wool,** says Mr. Hughes, which 
spins so well as the Australian; large importations 
are annually sent to the British market, at an aver- 
age of 2i. per pound. In 1833 the quantity im- 

E orted from New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
and amounted to 3,516,809 pounds." 

It has been the object of the British wool-grower 
to convert the short-woolled breeds into a race with 
woo] which, while its length is increased, preserves 
its original fineness and delicacy. Thus we have 
now, in place of the old short-woolled breeds, a mid- 
dle-woolled race of great value, and of which the 
fleece is in the highest request. Fig. 684 represents 
several examples of breeds of this race : a, the 
Welsh sheep ; b, the South-Down sheep ; e, the 
Dorset sheep ; cf, the Black-faced Cheviot sheep ; 
e, the Norfolk sheep the Ryland sheep. 

The middle-woolled sheep include the South- 
Down, the Dorset, the Norfolk, the Suffolk, and the 
Cheviot breeds, together with several others, and 
which were formerly short-woolled. The length of 
the staple is, on the average, three and a half or four 
inches. 

That the improvement of the old short-woolled 
sheep into a middle-woolled race is an advantage in 
every sense, especially as the short wool usea ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of fine cloths is abun- 
dantly supplied from foreign “ growers *’ (as the term 
is), no one can doubt. Of this race, one of the first 
is the improved South-Down breed depasturing on 
the long range of chalky hills extending from the 
sea-coast of the Isle of Thanet, and the cHfis of 
Dover, through Kent and Sussex. Formerly this 
breed, as Mr. Ellman states (‘Library of Agricul- 
tural Knowledge '), was a small size, far from possess- 
. ing a good shape, and late before they were capable 
I of being fattened ; now, however, they are greatly 
improved both in shape and constitution. “ They 
are smaller m bone, equally hard, with a greater dis- 
position to fatten, and much heavier in carcass when 
fat. They used seldom to fatten till they were four 
years old, but it would be a rare sight to see a pen of 
South-Down wethers at market more than two years 
old, and many are killed before they reach that 
age." The South Down sheep is in fact the model of 
what a hill sheep ought to be, and the flesh in fine- 
ness of grain and flavour is peculiarly excellent. The 
wool is of a very useful quMity,but is both larger in 
fibre and less numerously serrated than the short 
Saxony, and does not therefore possess such a felting 
I power; hence it is rarely used in the manufacture of 
I fine broad-cloths. Still from its fineness and felting 
I powers, compared with the wool of many other 
middle-woolled breeds, it is highly esteemed— and 
for flannels and worsted goods in general is exten- 
sively employed. In Surrey, Hampshire, and Berk- 
shire, the Soutli-Downs have either superseded or 
been blended with the old short-woolled sheep. 

Dors tshire possesses its own breed, encroached 
upon, however, by the South-Downs. The males | 
have large, spirally-twisted horns, and the females 
have also horns, but much smaller than those of the 
male. Neither the wool nor the flesh equals that 
of the South-Down breed. The old Norfolk breed 
of middle-woolled sheep is very valuable, but it is 
rapidly giving way to the South-Down. The rams 
are distinguished by long spiral horns, those of the 
ewes and wethers being smaller ; the flesh is re- 
markably fine, and the wool delicate, and felts well. 
The figure of these sheep is tall and slender; the 
legs are long, and the face and limbs black or mot- 
tled. The general aspect is wild and animated. 
This breed thrives on the coarsest pasturage. The 
woo] is not used m fine broad-cloths, but is used in 
such as are of inferior quality, and in woollen stufis 
generally. 

In Suffolk the South-Down breed prevails. The 
black-faced and horned sheep of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and various parts of Scotland, as 
Lanarkshire, belong to the middle-woolled section. 
With respect to their wool, these sheep do not rank 
high ; it exceeds in length that of the middle-woolled 
breeds generally, but is harsh and coarse ; to com- 
pensate for this these sheep are very hardy, have 
an admirable contour, and the flesh in fineness of 
grain and delicacy of flavour equals either the South- 
Down or the ^elsh Mutton. 

The Cheviot breed is very distinct from the com- 
mon mouiilain or black«faced race, with which it is 
on all sides immediately surrounded, these two 
races dividing the north between them. 

The Cheviot breed is hornless, and the general 
contour is excellent; the shoulders are full, the 
body round and long, and the limbs small-boned. 
The mutton is in great esteem; and the wethers. 


average siateea, e|glitiea» ot even twn^ MmMb 
weight per miarter. It appears from tlie wiimeiilf 
of praotioa] fanners, that the attention piM to the 
improvement of this breed. In reference to the ootK 
dition of the earcass, has been followed by a dit«i 
rioration in the quality of the wool, which Is said tiO 
have been formerly capable of entering into too 
manufacture of flne cloths. Still, however, the 
wool is good, though inferior to that of the South* 
Downs. It far surpasses that of the black-faced 
breed, and as the Cheviot race is equally hardy and 
as capable of sustaining cold at the former, and is 
content with the alpine plants of the bleak hills and 
mountains, it will soon supersede the black-faced 
breed, as it has already done in the forest of Ettrick 
and the whole of Selkirksliire, and even Sutherland. 
The foreknowledge which these sheep possess ol 
approaching storms, and the assiduity with which, 
while the shepherd dreams of no impending evil, 
they will seek a place of shelter and security, are 
curious traits in their history. It is thus that they 
often warn the shepherd, by the display of this 
instinct, wisely implanted within them, and lead him 
to add his precautions to those which they have 
themselves adopted. In spite, however, of the vigi-* 
lance of the shepherd and the instinct of the sheep, 
many often perish, buried beneath towering snow- 
drifts, and sometimes whole flocks are lost. It otten 
happens that sufficient shelter cannot be obtained, 
the flock crowd together for the purpose of mutual 
warmth, and are soon covered beneath the snow. 
If this does not occur, the lambs, unable to endure 
the severity of the storm, perish, and the mothers, 
bewilderecf, wander about seeking their offspring, 
till they themselves sink exhausted with their effons 
and distress. With but little food sheep can re- 
main for many days buried beneath the snow ; but 
where this cannot be obtained, the period of endu- 
rance is proportioned to the strength of the animal’s 
constitution and the intensity of the cold. In the 
winter of 1800, a sheep near Kendal was buried 
in the snow for thirty-three days and nights, without 
the possibility of moving, and yet survived ; and a 
sheep in Cumberland was buried for thirty-eight 
days. When extricated it was found to have eaten, 
the wool off both its shoulders, and its frame was 
reduced almost to a skeleton. By due attention, 
however, it gradually recovered. 

Having thus specified some of the more important 
of the middle-woolled breeds of sheep in our island, 
most of them, or all, derived from the old short- 
wooljed breeds by a system of judicious manage- 
ment, we shall now take a hasty survey of the long- 
woolJed breeds. (Fig. 685.^ 

As we have already slated, the middle-wool varies 
in different breeds, in fineness and in its power of 
felting. Long wool is much more uniform, and for 
this reason, that it is the produce of the Leicester 
race, and of races with which the Leicester race 
has become completely intermingled. " All long- 
woolled sheep," says Mr. Youatt, ** both in appear- 
ance and in fleece, are becoming one family." 
Long wool, which has lately very much improved, it 
being the aim of the breeder to render it finer (at 
the expense of its length, which it will bear), is 
characterised by strength and tiansparency, but it is 
deficient in the power of felting. Its average length 
is about eight inches. This applies more particu- 
larly to that sort called the long-combing wool ; 
there is, however, a variety of long wool which 
approximates to the middle wool, and termed the 
short-combing wool, which is somewhat shorter 
than the other, finer, and more disposed to felt. 
The long-combing wool is used in the manufacture 
of hard yarn and for purposes in which length and 
firmness are essential ; the other for stuffs of a 
softer texture, and for hosiery goods. We hav» 
alluded to the Leicester breed as the typical exam 
pie of the long-fleeced races, but it is to be observea 
that tliki breed is an improvement upon the heavy, 
ill-made, and coarse-woolled race, formerly spread 
over all our midland counties* LincolnsliiTe also 
had a breed of sheep celebrated for their fine long 
wool ; but this breed, defective in form, and yield- 
ing mutton of inferior qualitv, is now greatly im- 
proved, and in fact is blendea with the new Leices- 
ter sheep. 

It is not within our province to follow out the 
changes which have already taken and are still 
taking place among the long-woolled breeds of sheep 
for which our island is expressly celebrated, and in 
which neither France nor Belgium can at all com- 
pete with the English sheep-graziers. To those who 
wish to gain an acquaintance with this part of the 
subject, we recommqnd Mr. Youatt's valuable work 
on sheep, where they will find much information and 
abundant reference to various, wnters on agricul* 
tural topics. 

There, is, however, one question wtiich sii|m«t| 
itself, and which we cannot omit to nottoe. m ^ 
as records serve us, it would seem that 4 
weolled mnd a short-woolled (now adddkHamm 
1raeet>f4ie^ tefinrted car 
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Id m w6 to attribute this 
Are' the two races descended 
lim dUFerent primitive sources^ or have food and 
•dl graduaUy produced the differences which have 
been lo long maintained? No one, we think, will 
Hesitate to say the latter ; impossible as it may be 
to follow step by step the progress of the change, or 
to determine the moam operandi of the causes con- 
tributing to effect it. It is, however, very remark- 
able that it is only m animals which have been so 
io^ domesticated that we cannot tell their primeval 
origin, and which there is reason to think are fac* 
titiouB beings (that is, the produce of different, but 
still cloieiy-allied species commingling together), 
that these extreme variations as to size, figure, and 
length and quality of fur are rnost decidedly observ- 
able* We see these varieties in the dog— ‘from the 
silky long-haired spaniel of Spanish race to the 
close-haired old setter of the same country; from 
the woolly French poodle to the mdtin ; from the 
rough English water-dog to the mastiff; so in the 
sheep we find a shoit-flceced breed, with the fila- 
ments of the wool peculiarly fine and numerously 
serrated ; a still longer-fleeced breed, again sub- 
divided into many minor varieties, and having the 
wool fine, and more or less capable of felting, or, 
in other words, more or less numerously serrated; 
and a long-woolled race of old standing, in which 
the wool, but thinly serrated, is inl'eriur in felling 
properties, but of great value to the woolcomber. 
But further, as the mixture of a long and silky- 
haired breed of dogs with one of close hair does not 
improve the coat, the young resembling some the 
male, some the female, but not equalling them in 
their excellences ; so the crossing of long-woolled 
and short-woolled sheep leads to no good results ; 
and, as with dogs, the improvement of each breed 
depends on a judicious and careful selection of the 
best and purest of that breed, by which the proper- 
ties distinguishing it may be developed to tlieir 
maximum in their progeny. 

In England the sheep is now only valuable for 
the sake of its wool and flesh ; but in various parts 
of both Europe and Asia the milk of the ewe has 
been used from the earliest times, either pure or 
curdled, as an article of diet. Formerly, in many 
parts of England, cheese was made from the milk of 
the ewe, and the ewes, to the injury of the lambs, 
were milked regularly, aade.scribed in the ‘Odyssey,* 
and, at a later era, by Virgil 

" !I« n«xt betaKei him to hia ovenini; oiu*ei, 

Anri Rittinv rio^in, to milk liin Owen prepare*! ; 

Of half thoTr urirtera fiwt tho riami, 

Tlien to the motlierK' tuHta MithmlUi tlie; lamYw. 

Half the* whitr Mtrrnm to Imrrirnini; cheeMi* he prets’d, 

Anri hi|;h in wicker baeketa hoap'ri ; the re^Mt, 
lUMcnretri In bo^eUl, HuppheNl tlio miulitv feast.” 

Pope, lib. ix. 


To the process of shearing wc need scarcely 
allude; all are familiar with the manner in which 
the removal of the fleece is effected, and it would 
seem that in the earliest pat rial chal ages the same 
process was in use. Among the Homans, howeveu' 
(and the practice has been but lately discontinued 
in the Orkney Islands, and is, ]ierhaps, still preva- 
lent in Iceland), the wool was tom off the animals, 
and, as Pliny states, they were kept for three days 
previously without food, in order that the wool 
might be the more easily detached, their bodies 
being exhausted. In his time, however, the prac- 
tice of shearing had begun to supersede this cruel 
and ur^justifiable method. It gave, however, origin 
to tho word velltis (fleece), from vello (to pull away), 
and the hill termed Vcllcia was the ancient spot on 
which this cruelty was perpetrated. 

With us the season of sheep-shearing is a season 
of rejoicing, and the manner in which the important 
work is conducted, and the dexterity of the shearers, 
are. to those not accustomed to rural life, replete 
with interest and amusement. It is, indeed, a 
pleasing spectacle to see a large flock of snow- 
white sheep collected together, and in turn losing I 
their soft fleece, rolled into an unbroken and well- I 
arranged whole, beneath the shears of the shearer; i 
the picture is full of poetry, and he must be destitute 
alike of taste and patriotism that can look coldly 
upon it. Our sketcli (Fig. f58l) is a spirited repre- 
sentation of sheep-washing for the purpose of cleans- 
ing the fleece preparatory lo shearing. 

To enter into a disquisition on tne commercial 
importance of the sheep, its connexion with national 
prosperity and international relationships, is not 
our place. We leave this to the political econo- 
miat. 

Before we close, let us again revert to our start- 
ing-point— the question as to the origm of the 
domestic ^eep. It is clear that we cannot identify 
it with nny wud species with which we are yet ao- 
auainted. Usuch exists, it it most probably to be 
ftNiDCl^ mountains of Armenia— but this is 
j^lenwtidal ; anil there is some ground for sup- 
peeing Ihatt thoiiflta Die sheep of every region inter- 
mingm with eecn^4»ltker« Bwjr have descended flrom 
SiSm The iulgeot is full of ” 


obscurity. It is, indeed, strange that while history 
teems with tlie accounts of battles, massabres, inva- 
sion^ the reigns and the crimes of kings, it throws 
no light upon the domestic animals which man has 
reclaimed. Tlie motives which led man to attem])t 
this important work, the manne** in which he accom- 
plished it, the characters and native abodes of the 
species selected, are buried in silence. The subject 
was too mean for hibtory— -the actors too humble to 
be noticed ; but thus it ever is, that the glare of 
mighty deeds effaces the record of the useful, the 
beneficent, and (he truly great. 

Genus Bos, Oxen.— Horns in both sexes. Nei- 
ther suborbital sinusy interdigital fossm, nor in- 
guinal pores. Teats in females four. The animals 
of this genus are, with some few exceptions, the 
largest and most massive of the hollow-horned 
Ruminants; their limbs are low and strong, their 
body heavy, with wide haunches, and thick and 
oilen elevated shoulders; the head is laige, and 
furiiished with horns common to both sexes; their 
progressive increase being marked by annuli at the 
base. They sheathe a hollow or cancellous bony 
core, continued from the side** of a bold fiontal 
ridge. The forehead or chaffioii is expanded ; the 
mu 2 zle, except in the subgenus Ovibos, is broad, 
naked, and moist ; tho neck is thick, dee]), com- 
pressed laterally, cairied horizontally, and furnished 
with a pendent dewlap. The spinous processes of 
the anterior dorsal vertebise, at the withers, are 
very long and stout. Fig. 080 represents the Den- 
tition of the Ox, in two views of the upper and 
under jaw; Fig. 087 is a very cliarHctcnstic deli- 
neation of the Skeleton of the English Kliort-horned 
Cow ; and Fig. 088 is a representative of the o8.seous 
structure of the Fore-foot (u) and of the Hind-foot (/>) 
of the Ox. All the Ox group are greganous in their 
habits, arid no quarter of the globe is destitute of its 
indigenous species, existing in a state of freedom, 
tenanting tlie deep glades of the forest, or roaming 
over hills or plains 

** Vlllotil ieffih 
I^fiiiqiir* feri cornlliiM tin.'* 

The Genus Bos may be subdivided into the fol- 
lowing minor groups, or subgeiiera; Bos, Anoa, 
Bubalus, Bison, and {)vibos. Of each of these minor 
sections our pictorial museum contains most inter- 
esting examples. 

The Ox (Bos Taurus) is now only known as a 
doiiiesticuted animal, spread far and wide through 
almost every region of the globe, contiibuting by 
its services and products to the welbbeing ol man. 
Although referred to as a domestic animal in the 
earliest ages by the author of the Mosaic recoid, 
impenetrable darkness hangs over its piiiiieval his- 
tory, nor know we what is its wild origin, nor whether 
that origin is in existence. 

Temperature, soil, food, a thousand circumstances 
operating through the revolutions of yeais, have 
combined lo effect a series of modifications in the 
ox; every country possesses its peculiar races, and 
these races, by their intermixture, are pei'pcMually 
))rodiicing others, so that it is impossible to say to 
vs hat extent these changes may be carried, and now 
far the oiiginal type has become already modified. 
Ceitain it is that we are acquainted with no animal 
in H state of original independence to which we 
can refer as (he primitive type of the ox. It is 
true, however, that within the period of authentic 
history certain wild oxen Existed in Euiope ; but it 
is not to Europe what we must look as the cradle of 
the domestic ox, nor indeed are the accounts left 
us of these oxen reconcilable with any of tliem 
being specifically identical with our domestic lace, 
whicli indeed, when wc look at the Zebu breeds, 
seems to claim more than one source. One of these 
wild animals was termed by the ancients Uius 
(latis cornibus), and another Bison (juhutiis, or viJ- 
iosus) ; wc have also an animal dcsciihcd undci the 
name of Bonasus (B<ivaffo'o{; or BopatfuQ, AiiMotle). 
A few observations on these animals may not be 
uninteresting. The Urus, which existed in the 
Ilercynian forest, isihus described by Cmiar : “ These 
uri are lillle interior to eleplianis in sire, but are 
bulls in their nature, colour, and figure. Gieat is 
their strength, and great their swiftness; ”or do 
they spare man or beast when they have caught 
sight of them. These, when trappvd in pitfalls, the 
hunters unsparingly kill. The youths, cxerciMng 
themselves by this sort of hunting, are hardened by 
the toil, and those among them who have killed 
most, bnnging with them tlie horns as test monials, 
acquire great praise. But these uri cannot be 
habituated to man, or made tractable, not even 
when young. The great size of the horns, as well 
as tlie form and quality of them, differs much from I' 
the horns of our oxen. These, vvheii carefully se- 
lected, they ring round the edge with silver, and use 
them for drinking at their ample feasts.*' Perhaps 
the wild built with horns of extraordinary size which 
Herodotui aiturtt ut inhabited Macedonia, at well 
it did the lion, were uri. 
rhe Biton Jubalut of Pliny*— Thit tpeeiet, re- 


garded by Cuvier and mott naturalitit at identical 
with the Bonasus of Aristotle, is considered, and 
perhaps with reason, as referable to the Aurochs or 
Zubr (Bos urus of modern natuialists, not Urua 
of CsBsar) still existing in the wild forests of Lithu- 
ania, In Euiope and Sibena the fossil crania of 
an aurochs are not uncommon, and these skulls, 
though they scarcely dittor in anything from the 
Lithuanian animal, Ouvum' inclines to believe may 
be of a different, though closely-allied species. He 
gives the figures ol a skull m the Puns museum, 
here copied (Fig. 081), liont view; Fig. 01)0, lateial 
view), so like, as he obseives, to the living auroidis, 
that the most piactised e>e can searee-ly (libtinguiHh 
it ; and also so Iresh, that he is in doubt whether it 
be really a lossil relic, or, on the contrary, recent, 
owing its fossil appearance to having been inueh 
weathered. Mr. Lyell states that the bones of the 
aurochs (or bison) have been found in the North 
Clift' in tile eouni) of Yoik, in a lacustrine forma- 
tion, in whieh all the laud and fresh-water shells, 
thirteen in numher, can be identified with species 
and varieties now existing in that county. To 
ret nr II to the urus of (.‘tt»sar and the ancients. 
We have stated this animal to be clmnicleri/ed by 
tile immensity ol its horns, and its vast slalure, in 
which former jmrticular it differs materially from 
the ancient liill-imvned bison, or Lithuanian aurochs. 
This 111 us no longer, an it would upjiear, exists; but 
fossil skulls ol a sjieeies far exceeding the largest 
donieslic ox in magnitude, witli tlie core of massive 
horns, are abundant in the supeilicial strata ol 
Eurojie. This specic.s i.s termed by (hivier Bos 
jnmiigenins ; and he caitdully distinguislies the 
skull horn that ol the fossil aurochs. In asjiecimen 
I lound at Melksharn, and desi:ribed by Mr. Woods, 
j the cores of the horns nieaaureil at their wddest 
expansion upwards of four feid ; we may easily 
I conctive what must have been the expansion of tbe 
horns themselves ; the skull, destitute of tlie lower 
jaw', and not perfect olherw'ise, weighed sixty-lhiee 
pounds. Larger B])eeimens, howcvci, have been 
discovered. Fig. IIUI lejireseiits a lioiit view of the 
skull of Bos ])imiigeniuH ; Fig. 01)2, a jialatal view ; 
Fijj, Gl>3, a back view ; Fig. 0U4, a piotile. 

This extinct K])ecies Cuvier regards as the type 
of the domestic ox, in which opinion Mr. Bell and 
most natuialists coincide, at the same time that 
they consider the “ celebiated white wild oxen of 
('raven, of Chillingham Paik, and Scotland, as 
specifically the same vvith the common ox; on the 
contrary. Col. Hamilton Smith and Mr. Swainson 
regard the white ox of (’hilliiighHin Paik (Bos 8co- 
ticus of some aid hois) as dint met Irorii the common 
ox. The former regaids the C'hilhnghtirn ox as a 
white variety of tho fossil species Bus primigenius; 
while Mr. Swainson believes it to be tbe descendant 
of a smaller species belonging to tlic same genus as 
the Bos priniigcnins or ancicnl urus, of wliicli “the 
skulls exhibit the typeol a form essentially ditferent 
from that of the domestic ox.*’ 

“All these sknlla," he continues, “arc near!} 
one-third larger than those of the Bos Taurus; they 
are square fiom tlie oihits to the oceipital crest and 
somewhat hollow at the forehead. The hoi ns placed 
at the side of the above cicst, show a peculiar rise 
Irom their roots upwards; then hendiiig outwards, 
and then forwards and invMiids. No doniustic races 
show this turn ; Inil numerous siiecimens of m‘'erior 
sizes, lound fossil in the Cornish iiimeH, have this 
shape, and tlie wild bull of Scotland, the only ex- 
ample of this type now known to exist, letains it. 
The domestic oxen, on tho contrary, of whatsoever 
coimtiy or breed they may be, have the scpiare con- 
cave foiebead, with the horns rising fiom the ends 

of the fiontal ridge It appears then that 

the ancient urus, or wild bull, was a perfectly 
wild, savage, and untameablc animal : not only does 
evtM'y account banded down fiom remote antiquity 
assure ns of this, but it is even verified by the only 
living example of this form we jiosses^ tlie Bos 
Scolicus, still preserved in one or two of tlie northern 
parks. Although domesticated so ^r as to live 
within such precincts without absolute imnrovoked 
violence to its keepers, it retains essentially all the 
savage characters ascribed to the more powerful 
species mentioned by tbe ancients.” 

Now, as to the specific identity of tlie white oxen 
of (’hillingham with our ordinary breed, we have 
no doubt on the subject ; in size, form, and aspect 
they resemble tlic finer breeds of black cattle, and 
tluj query is, uot*— Aic they distinct ? but — Are they 
the descendants of a wild lireed, or, on the contrary, 
the descendants of doinosticated individuals, which 
have resumed tlieir wild character, “from having 
erased to fet‘1 through many generations the effects 
of human domination?” We suspect the latter. 
With regard to Cuvier’s Bos primigenius, granting 
it to be the urus of Casar, we are not quite so sure 
that it was the wild type of the domestic ox. Its 
vast size, and the extraordinary magnitude of the 
horns, to lay nothing of its ferocity, and the pro- 
bability that it is to Central Asia, rather than to the 
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wild forests of Central Europe, that we ought to 
look for the type of the domestic race (or races ?), 
are luifficient to induce a doubt. 

The term uruH is evidently identical with the 
terms aucr, ur, auerochs, ure-ox, the root also of 
the word taurns: and we aarree with Mr. Woods 
in the belief that the aurochs, or ure-ox, of the 
ancient Oerinans, vias the urus of Cicsar, but that 
the word, on the extinction of that animal, became 
transferreii to the bison of the ancients, now known 
as the aurochs, and also under names derived fiom 
a different root, as uubr (Lithuanian), zimbr (Molda. 
vian), bison, vison, wisont, and wisant, vv hence bo* 
nasus, nionasuH, &c, 

Besides the Bos piimipenius, the followint? fossil 
species of ox have been named Bos troehocerns 
(Hermann von Meyer), suba])ennine beds; Bos 
(Bison) priscus (Bonjanus), Buffle fossile de Sibeiie 
(Cuv.), Bos latifrons (Hailan), Bioad-headed fossil 
Bison and Bison fossilis, ‘ diluvium ’ of Euiope and 
North Ameiica, bone-caves and bone breccias; Bos 
(Bison i’) bombifions (Hailan), Biff-bone-lick, North 
America; Bos J’allasii (Dekay), Hosmoschatus fos- 
silis ? Bos oanaliculat us ( Kiachei ) ? Siberia and Nort h 
Ameiica; Bos velauiius (Robert), Cussac, Haute 
Loire. 

Abundant remains of the ox were found by Capt. 
Cautley in tlie Sev^ahk Mountains, at the southein 
foot ot the llimala\ab, between the Sutlej and the 
Ganges, partly lying on the slopes among the nuns 
of fallen cliffs, and partly in ftitu in the sandstone, 
in company with the bones of mastodon, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hog, horse (eompaia* 
tively scarce), elk, deer, seveial varieties ; carnivora, 
canine and feline (comparatively scarce ) ; ciocodile, 
gavial, emys, trionyx, and fishes. There wcie also 
portions of iindesciibcd mammalia. 

etir), 09 G.— The Wild White Cattle of 

ClllLLINOHAM PaIIK 

(Bos Tmtrvs^ var. Scotints'), Having thus intro- 
duced tills beautiiul breed of cattle to our readers’ 
notice, we shall piocced to a lew interesting details 
respecting its history. 

Mr. Voiiatt, in bis admirable work on cattle 
(* Library of Uselul Knowledge*), cleaily expi esses 
his belici in the identity of the iMld bleed with our 
domestic races, and adds that the sligtitest ohserva- 
»ion will convince ns that the cattle in Devon, 
Sussex, Wales, and Scotland are essentially the 
same bleed changed by soil and climate, yet little 
changed by the intermeddling of man. “ Every 
one v\ho has had opportunities of comparing the 
Devon cattle with the wild breed of Chfitelherault 
Paik, or (’hillingham Castle, has been stnick with 
the great reaeniblancc in many points, notwith- 
standing the difference in colour.'* In another place 
the same writer says ; “ To the Principality we na- 
tuially look for some trace of the native breed of 
cattle, lor the Welsh were never entirely subdued 
by any of the eiuly invaders. The Romans pos- 
sessed merely a poition of the country ; tlie Saxons 
scatccly penetrated into Wales or not beyond the 
county ot Monmouth. The Welsli long resisted the 
superior ])Owcr of the English under the Norman 
kings, and it was not till late in the thiiteenth 
century that the Piincipality was annexed to the 
crown of England. We therefore expect to find 
more decided specimens of the native productions 
of our own island, nor are w'e altogether disap- 
pointed, Howell I)ha, or How'eli the Good, de- 
sciihes some of the cattle in the tenth century as 
being white with icd ears, resembling the wild cattle 
of Clnlhngham Castle. An eaily record speaks of 
a hundred white cows wilh led ears being demanded 
as a compensation tor certain offences againhl the 
princes both of North and South Wales. If the 
cattle were of a dark or black colour, n bundled and 
fifty were to be presented. When the Cambrian 
princes did homage to the king of England, the 
same number of cattle, and of the same description, 
were rendeied in acknowledgment of soveieignty. 
Speed tolls us that Maud de Breos, in order to ap- 
pease King Jotin, whom her husband had offended, 
sent to his queen a piesent from Brecknockshire of 
four iiundred cows and a bull, all white with red 
ears. Wlietlier this was the usual colour of the 
ancient bleed of Welsh and Bi it ish cattle, or a rare 
variety est corned on account of its beauty, and 
chiefly pieserved in the parks of the nobles, we are 
unable to determine. The latter is the most pro- 
bable support ion; and the same records that de- 
scribe the whit(‘ cattle with red ears, speak also of 
the dark or black coloured breed which now exists, 
and which is general throughout the Principality.” 
As a further point in favour of the probability of the 
white wild cattle being specifically the same as our 
domestic races, we select the following quotation 
lh>m the work above referred to : ** The colours of 
the improved short-horns are red or white, or a 
mixtore of the two, combining in endless variety, 
and prodiici|i|r very ftequentiy a most brilliant 
effect The it irveiy probable, they obtained 
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from an early cross with the wild breed, and when* 
ever this colour shows itself it Is aoeompanied more 
or less with a red tinge on the extremity of the ear, 
a distinctive character also of the wild cattle.” 

Are then the wild cattle of Chdtolherault Park, 
Lanarkshire, or Chillingham Park, Lime Hall, Che- 
shire, and other places, the descendants, as Mr. 
Youatt seems to inter, of these white cattle of 
ancient race, so valued in early times; or are they 
descendants of the wild breed which at an early 
period tenanted the great forests of our island, and 
which, AS the forests became cleared and the land 
cultivated, were gradually thinned, till at length 
their remnant found in the chase or park of the 
nobleman that safety which as old denizens of the 
soil they might well claim, and but for which the 
breed w ould long since have been utterly extiipated f 
Again, was the wild breed which roamed the Cale- 
donian forest, and the great forest north of London, 
so late as the latter part of tlie twelfth century, and 
mentioned by Fitzstephen, identical with the white 
Cambrian breed ? These are questions more easily 
asked than solved. One thing is certain— the wild 
cattle of Chillingham will breed with the domestic 
race, but the progeny has never been preserved, the 
calves having been always killed at an early age, 
from a pardonable desiie to keep this ancient race 
in all its purity; we firmly believe, however, lliat 
the cross-breed would be as fertile as any of our 
domestic varieties. 

The author of the article Bos in the * British 
Cyclopsedia ' is of opinion that the white cattle in 
question are domestical ed oxen which have run 
wild ; and, moreover, that they are not descended 
fiom an aboriginal stock, but that the race was 
oiiginally impoited by the ecclesiastics from Ilaly, 
where lierds of wild cattle much resembling them 
still exist. In thb, as in all other theories, authen- 
ticated (acts as our basis are wanting. 

The Chillingham wild cattle are invariably of a 
creamy white colour with a black muzzle ; the whole 
of the inside of the ears, and the tip externally, are 
icd ; the horns are white, with black lips, very fine 
aiio bent upwards. Some ol the bulls have a thin 
upiight mane, an inch and a half or two inches long. 
The weight of the oxen is from 35 to 45 stone tb’e 
four quarters ( 14 lbs. to the stone) ; that of the cows, 
fiom to 35 stone. The beel is fine!) niaibled 
and of excellent flavour. 

These cattle are fleet and active : “ At the first 
appcaiance of any pcison they set off in full gallop, 
and at the distance of about two bundled yaids 
make a wheel lound and come boldly up again, 
tossing their heads in a menacing manner; on a 
sudden they make a full stop at the distance of forty 
or fifty yaids, looking wildly at the object of their 
surprise; but upon the least motion being made 
they all again turn lOund and fly off with equal 
speed, but not to the same distance, foiming a 
snoitcr circle; ami, again returning with a bolder 
and nioie threatening aspect than before, they ap- 
proach much nearer, pi obably within tbiity yards, 
when they again make another stand, and then fly 
oft'; this they do several times, shortening their dis- 
tance and advancing nearer and neaicr till they 
come within such a short distance that most people 
think it proper to leave them, not choosing to pro- 
voke them further.” 

The iemales hide their calves for a week or 
ten days after birth in some sequesteied situation, 
and visit them two or three times a day. If any 
person appioach the calves, they crouch close, like 
a herein form, and endeavour to hide themselves, but 
when roused exhibit great fury, pawing, bellowing, 
and butting at theintiuder; the femalesare resolute 
in the defence of their young, and attack persons 
discoveied near their lair with impetuous ferocity. 
Formerly the hunting of these animals was con-* 
diK'ted with great paiade, many scores assembling 
on horseback, and hundreds on foot, to witness the 
sport ; but fiom the number of accidents that hap- 
pened, and pel haps fiom the disturbance created 
among the game, this practice has been long dis- 
continued. The keeper now uses a rifle, and steals 
upon the animal selected, until within range, and 
drops it at a single shot. 

697 to 702.— English Domestic Cattle 

(Bos Taurus), To describe the form, contour, and 
colour of the domestic ox is superfluous ; and all 
know that within the precincts ol our fertile island, 
affording unequalled pastur^e, the animal has ra- 
mified into many breeds, which it hw been the care 
of the farmeries improve and modify to his own 
advantage. Exj^ing in a few districts, the ox is 
not employed in our c#Untiy as a beast of draught, 
or for I he labour of the plough, which it was in an- 
cient times on the Continent, and still is in many 
countries j op the contrary, it is for its flesh on the 
one hand, and its milk on the other, that this animal 
is so valuable ; indaid, everywhere the tine iin|>ort- 
anoe of the ox is m nsetf ana not its labeiir, though 
in many parts of the world it is tued tioth as a beut 



oz fNinwn anu unamm* amtnvung eur prewK 
observations to^iitiah oattle, we nay obeervd^^t 
there are two parties immediately, and we may soy 
professionally, interested in the culture of cattle— 
the grazier and the dairy-fkrmer ; and both require 
different and, to a certain degree, incompatible ex- 
cellences. With the ^azier, roundness of form, a 
moderate smallness of hone, depth of chest, and an 
aptitude to acquire external iat upon a small con- 
sumption of food, are among the points of excel- 
lence aimed at and expected. On the contrary, the 
supply of a large quantity of rich milk is the desi- 
deratum of the dairy-faimcr; and it very seldom 
happens that the qualities prized by the one party 
are combined with tbose requited by the other: 
both therefore attend to their exclusive interest^ 
agreeing only in the care bestowed upon the ani- 
mals subservient to their respective purposes. To 
note every variety and enter into minutiu — the part 
rather of the farmer than the naturalist— is far iiom 
being our object ; a sketch, however, of some of the 
principal breeds will not be uninteresting as an 
accompaniment to the pictorial specimens be- 
fore us. 

Among the older breeds was a long-horned race, 
now greatly modified, of which Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire might be considered as 
the central district ; whence it extended, not to the 
exclusion of other races, through the midland coun- 
ties, and even into Ireland. This breed was termed 
the Craven, from a district of that name in York- 
shire, bordering upon Lancashire, where it is said 
to have originally appeared. This breed was large, 
coarse boned, and apt to be long in the body, filch 
besides was destitute of roundtiess. The milk, if not 
abundant in quantity, was extrem^ rich, and suited 
the purpose ol the dairy-farmer. The horns weie of 
enormous length; sometimes they piojected liori- 
zontally on each side of the head ; generally, how^- 
ever, they swept downwards, with an inward flexure, 
often reaching below the level of the muzzle, or 
even meeting before it, so as to interfere with the 
facility of glazing : we have indeed often seen the 
points pi ess against the sides of the muzzle, render- 
ing it necessary to shorten them. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century vaiious agriculturists 
commenced a scries of attempts towaids the im- 
provement of this old breed, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Dishley or new Leicester long- 
horn. To the grazier the impiovement was most 
immediately beneficial, but the dairyman picfericd 
the old stock. In processor time, however, the new 
breed extended, improving the cattle of the middle 
and northern counties, and especially of Ireland. 

In its turn, however, this breed has almost every- 
where yielded to a middle or short-horned race, and 
oven in Leicestei shire, the stronghold of the Dishley 
breed, few are now to be seen. In Cheshiie also 
—which till recently retained a long-horned breed 
doiived chiefly from tlie old Lancashire and new 
Dishley stocks— the Durham or short-horned race 
has made decided inioads, but with doubtful advan- 
tage as respects the quality of the cheese for which 
that county is celebiated. 

Among the long-horned race must be reckoned 
the old Shropshire breed, a large-boned and hardy 
race, well fitted to serve the dairy. It would appear 
that this breed is seldom to be seen pure, having 
been crossed with advantage by the short-horned 
Holderness. In Stafl'ordshire the old long-horned 
breed has been in most paits superseded by short* 
horned cattle; it still, however, maintains its ground 
in the north of that county, more paiticularly along 
the banks of the Trent, and the Dove, close to the 
borders of Derbyshire. Between the long-horned 
and the short-horned races of our cattle intervenes 
a race termed middle-hoins,” repicsented by the 
North Devonshire, Somersetshiie, Heieloidshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Sussex cattle. 

The Devonshire breed is of great antiquity, and 
has been long celebrated for beauty ; like most ot 
our other breeds it has become impiovcd duiing the 
last 50 or 60 years, and has perhaps now attained to 
its perfection. The head or the Devon ox is small, 
but broad across the forehead and narrow at the 
muzzle; the horns curve gracefully upwards, the 
chest is deep, and the back straight. The cow is 
small compared with the bull. 

The system of ploughing with oxen is very gene- 
rally practised in Devonshire, and where the land is 
not too heavy, no teams of oxen are superior, if 
equal, to these in this kind of work. It is, nowevei, 
to the grazier that this breed is more especially 
valuable, few oxen rivalling the Devonshire in die* 
position to fatten and in the quality of the flesh. 
Generally speaking, this breed is inferior to many 
others for the dairy, not indeed as respects the 
quality of the milk— for it yields a more than aver^ 
proportion of cream and Duller— but the quantity. 
Some flurttierSf however, have found tht Norai 
IMtom to yUlid oroii » luge produeo of milk, m 
tbet in (Ml prflienitr jnaek-OMyr d«}>«id onolMmt 
ofpMbmup. 


Imttimtdhiro Dmn bft«d pr^r^W or %t 
iMt fhel^rigiiia] broe I hM \mn grettly eroMd by 
llib Devon, bf whieh it pretentA meet of the eioef- 
leiieei* The ^Somenetinire oattle are alike valu- 


able for *^the pail, the plouah^ and The 

tract of country between Bridgewater and Croaa 
produces cheese of well-known excellence; the best 
Cheddar cheese is made either in that tract or the 
marshes round Glastonbury. 

The Hereford improved breed, with white faces, 
is valuable as fattening rapidly, and that on inferior 
fare; the flesh is flne-grained, and highly prized in 
the market: the cows, however, yield but a scanty 
portion of milk. In Gloucestershire the Herefords 
are preferred for the team, and by graziers for fat- 
tening; but the old Gloucester breed for milk. 
This old breed is of mixed origin, consisting of a 
race of V^elsh descent, as is supposed, crossed by 
various others, and among them the Alderney. The 
rich Vale of Berkeley produces the finest Gloucester 
cheese. 

The breed of cattle in Sussex closely resembles 
that of Devonshire : according to judges it is inter- 
mediate between the Devon and Hereford, ** having 
the activity of the first, the strength of the second, 
and the propensity to fatten and the beautiful fine- 
grained nesti of both.’* Its colour is deep chestnut 
red, or blood-bay, and a deviation from these colours 
indicates a cross. In the Weald of Sussex oxen of 
this valuable stock are generally used for team- 
work; and BO great is their strength and quickness, 
that many teams have been known to travel with 
heavy loads fifteen miles a-day, for several successive 
weeks, and that without distress. The Sussex cow, 
as is the case with the Devon and Hereford, is very 
inferior in size to the bull ; and though the milk 
yielded is good, it is of trifling quantity. 

A valuable breed of middle-horned cattle extends 
through South Wales, and of this the Glamorgan- 
shire variety is highly celebrated. The oxen are 
readily fattened, and the cows yield a fair quantity 
of milk. 

Fig. 099 presents specimens of the following 
breeds:— a, the old Craven bull ; A, the Shropshire 
ox; c, the new Leicester bull ; d, the Devon cow; 
tf, the Hereford bull ; /, the Hereford cow ; the 
Sussex cow. 

Tlie most extensively diffused breed of cattle on 
our island, and by far the most valuable, is that < 
termed, by way of distinction, the slioit-horned, and 
of which the central bull in Fig. 701 is an example, 
piesenting every point in the liighest excellency. 

Of this breed England may justly be proud ; in it 
IS united as far as possible every good quality. The 
form is admirable; the oxen fatten quickly, and 
often attain to an enormous weight, and the cows 
are excellent as milkers. 

It would appear tliat Durham and some parts of 
Yorkshire had long possessed a breed of stiort- 
horned cattle of large size, and celebiated for the 
quantity of milk yielded by the cows , but this breed, 
not only in figure, but in aptitude to fatten and in 
the quality of the flesh, required great improve- 
ment, other races far excelling it in these points, so 
important to the grszier. This stock still hngei’s, 
ana is certainly valuable to the dairy farmer, who 
might, however, substitute the improved breed font 
with advantage. It is about (40 years since the im- 
proved stock of this old but really fine breed began 
to be established on the banks of the Tees, owing 
to the judgment and care of the intelligent breeders 
of that district. It differs from the old short-horns 
in possessing a well-developed figure, and in apti- 
tude to acquire fat. The first step of improvement, 
resulting trom the practical knowledge of Mr. Mil- 
bank and other coadjutors, opened the way for the 
siicoessful exertions of subsequent spirited breeders, 
who, by pursuing a judicious plan in crossing, have 
brougtit the breed to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Among these crosses it is supposed that the white 
wild breed has contributed a share, and to this cir- 
cumstance is attributed the prevalence of white as 
characteristic of the stock. 

Among the most siiccessfiil of improvers was Mr, 
C* Colling, who bred the celebrated Durham ox ex- 
hibited in the years l8()l-5.6, the produce of one of 
the ordinary short-horned cows and a bull termed 
Favourite, of noble figure. At five years old, says 
the excellent author of the work on cattle, **the 
Durham ox was sold to Mr. Bulmer, of Harmley, 
near Bedale, for public exhibition, at the price of 
1401. This was in February, 1801. He was at that 
time computed to weigh 168 stones of 14 lbs. ; his 
live weight being 216 stones; this extraordinary 
weight did not arise from his superior size, but from 
the excessive ripeness of all his points.*’ The Dur- 
ham ox in a short time passed into the possession of 
Mr. J, Day, who travelled with him through the 
pdnoipal parts of England and Scotland, till at 
Ogford^the 19th of February, 1807, he dislocated 
hi# hip^bne, and continued in that state till the 15th 
of April, whe^ be was obliged to be slauj^htered, 
•n4f ^ve lost considerably 


uuemm of akimatsd nature. 

dunng these eight weeks of illness, hu carcaii 
weighed, the four quarters 165 stones 12 lbs., tallow 
11 stones 2 lbs., and hide 10 stones 2 lbs. 

Among the most remarkable of Mr. Colling*! ex- 
periments in breeding, was that of a cross between 
the improved short-horns and a polled Galloway 
cow, wnich, being interbred with the pure short- 
horned stock, gave origin to a breed railed the 
Adtty, a term at first given by way of disparage- 
ment, but continued afterwards when the excel- 
lences of the breed were acknowledged. Some idea 
of its value may be formed from the fact, that at a 
I sale of Mr. Col ling's cattle forty-eight animals (cows, 
bulls, year-old bull-calves, and heifer-calves) realized 
7115^. 17s. One bull named Comet sold for a thou- 
sand guineas. 

Of the Alloy breed was the stock, or part of the 
stock, of the late Rev. H. Berry; the figure of the 
cows was excellent in every respect, and their milk- 
ing quality is stated to have been by no means of 
low degree. 

Among the most celebrated of the short horned 
stocks of the present day, that in the poHsession of 
Lord Althorp is one of the most distinguished. It 
was originally derived from the stock of Mr. H. 
Colling, and no pains have been spared in bringing 
it to the highest excellence. A celebrated bull, 
belonging to this nobleman, and which is known 
under the cognomen of Firby, may be regarded as 
a model of the breed. It is a peeulianty in this 
bhort-homed race, that the cows are excellent as 
milkers, and moreover that when dried they fatten 
rapidly. The oxen, amt is acknowledged, are fit for 
the butcher at the age of two years ; but this ten- 
dency to acquire fat renders them indolent workers, 
and more unfitted lor the team than other breeds; 
a circumstance of little consequence, as cattle which 
are piofitable to the breeder at two years old, and 
are as ready for the butcher at this age as those of 
any other breed at three or even four, ought never 
to be submitted to the yoke. The bulls, indeed, 
being extremely docile, may be employed with ad- 
vantage in many opetaitons going on in every larm, 
a plan the more advisable as they are apt to acquire 
too much fat, which moderate labour would teiid to 
diminish. 

It must not be supposed that every breed of short- | 
horned cattle is enefowed with the qualities chaiac- 
terirttic of tlie improved stock, which render it so 
valuable. There is, for example, a hreetl of short- 
horned cattle in Lincolnshire, with which the Smith- 
field market is abundantly supplied ; but the cattle 
of this stock are by no means nist-rate animals ; the 
head is not finely modelled, the hone is compara- 
tively large, the limbs high, and the hips wide. In 
many instances the stock has been improved by 
admixture with more highly-bred animals, and ren- 
dered valuable, but the fiesh is not fine grained. 
On the whole these cattle are better adapted for the 
dairy-farmer than the glazier* as the cows yield a 
fair quantity of milk. 

Among the bhort-horned race must be enumerated 
that singular breed of cattle called Alderneys, which 
has gained, and deserves, a degree of celebrity from 
the peculiar richness of the milk afforded by the 
cows. These oattle are originally from Normandy 
and the islands on the French coast, from one of 
which (Alderney) they take their name. They are 
small in size, awkwardly shaped, with a peculiar 
bend in the hack, and in every point more or less 
defective. The milk yielded is not great in quantity, 
but abounds with butter; and it is from its richness 
that these animals arc. favourites. Improbable as it 
might seem from the appearance of Hie Alderney, 
itb aptitude to fatten is remarkable ; even the cows, 
when dried, soon gain flesh, and even acquit e con- 
siderable weight. It is chiefly in pleasure-grounds 
and the paddocks attached to the houses of prisons 
not engaged in farming for profit, that cowb of this 
breed are to be seen. In Hampshire alone the 
Alderney breed is general, const it uting the stock of 
the farmei. It would appear that it is more suited 
to the pasturage of that county than othere which 
require richer grazing grounds, consume a large 
quantity of food, and return a dispropcitionate sup- 
ply of milk. 

Our cut (Fig. 701) represents the f'>llowing 
a, cow of the Alderney breed ; k bull of the same 
breed ; c, a cow of the Alloy bieed belonging to the 
Rev, Mr. Berry ; d^ Lord Allhorp's celebrated short- 
homed bull Firby ; e, a cow of the same stock ; /, a 
polled or hornless cow; o. a short-horned cow of the 
West Highland breed ; A, a Glamorganshire cow ; i, 
improved I.incolnshire ox bull of the Alloy bleed ; 
A, Yorkshire cow. With respect to other breeds of 
which we have as yet saui nothing, wc may observe 
that in the Highlands ol Scotland a rare of snial) 
black cattle prevails, of v^liich large herds aic 
driven southwards, and depastured in the gitizing- 
lands of England. Of these numbers are brought 
to the Lendon market. Of tliih race many varieties 
exist. Of these we may particularize the Kyloes 
Of the Western Islands and the Hebrides: they are 


smalli but hardy and well-formed, thriving on coarse 
fare, and producing fine-grained and high-flavoured 
meat. The different islands of the Hebrides con- 
tain, says Mr. Youatt, about one hundred and 
filty thousand of these cattle, of which it is calcu- 
lated that one-finii are annually sent to the main- 
land, principally thiougli Jtna, or across tlie ferry ol 
the isle of Skye, ll thewe average about 5/. per 
head, the amount will be 150,000/., oi more tlian 
the rental of the whole islands, wlm h Mr, Macdonald 
calculated at 106.720/., but wlm-Ii now produce a 
greater sum. Cattle therefore const itute I he staple 
commodity of the Hcbrideh, Thiei* thousand five 
hundred are annually exported fiom the island ol 
Islay alone.** 

In the north of Argyleshire the cattle are larger 
than those of the Hebrides, and aic bred to the full 
size which the pasturage will admit and tlie good 


qualitieh of the animal bear without detcrioiation. 
It 18 in tins district that tlie most peilect Highland 
cattle are oltencst seen. Tlie animals are com- 
pactly built, short and rather strong in the shank, 
straight in the back, with a fine muzzle and small 
sharp hoi ns. As they wander over a wild country, 
they are wild and oiteu fierce, and their eye ex- 
presses energy and spnil. It is solely lor iheir flesh 
that herd.s ol these cattle aic reared ; “ every eflort,” 
says Mr. Youatt, “ to quahly them for tlie dairy will 
not only lesstm their hauline.ss of constitution and 
propensity to fatten, but will fail in lendeiing them 
valuable for the ])urpose at which the limner fool- 
ishly aims.” In the stewartr> of Knkcudbright, to- 
gether with part of Ayrshire and Dnmfiies, form- 
ing the old province ul Gallowa}, a heautilu) polled 
or hornless breed of cattle exihts, highly e.steemed 
tor their many excellences. In figuie they ai‘e 
admirable, excepting that tlie neck of tlie bull is 
almost too thick ; but the chest is deep, the limbs 
clean and shoil, the back straight, and the body 
round. Black is the jirevailing colour. These 
cattle exceed the Argyle breed in size ; they fatten 
well and quickly, ami their flesh is excellent : **Few 
cattle sell so high in the Sniithtield iiiaiket, and it 
IS no uncommon tiling to see one oi these little 
bullocks outjiel) a coaise Lineolnshiie bullock, al- 
though the latter is heavier by seveial stones.” 

The Galloway cattle are remarkable for gentle- 
ness; and robust and niuscnlat as the hulls are, one 
of nnschievous habits and had temper is seldom met 
with. Ayrshire, Aherdeenshiie, Ferthsliire, and 
otherdistiiets have their peculiar breeds. In Wales 
hcveral breeds of cattle are lound ; in the Isle 
of Anglesey there is a fine race of middle-horned 
black cattle, with a deep chest, heavy shoulders, 
enoimous dewlap, and round body. The appear- 
ance of 4he hulls of this bleed is very noble and 
imposing ; the expression of the head is animated, 
bold, and even tierce ; and this chaiaetei is not lost 
altogether in the oxen and cows ll is calculated 
that upwjards of ten thousand are annually exported 
from this island. The fiesh of these cattle is ot 
first-rate quality. The numeious inferior crosses or 
mongrel breeds of doubttul origin, into which the 
cattle of our island have ramified, need no especial 
notice. 

Fig. 762 represents an Exhibition of Piize-Cattle, 
at the Huise liazaar, Portman Square, London. 

This annual exhibition, by the Smittifield Cattle 
Club, is interesting not only to those immediately 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, but to every one 
who reflects upon the im])ortanee of Hie ox in a 
commercial sense, independently of every other 
consideration. Here ate to he seen the results 
of exertions principally carried on during the last 
eighty years, to unite and bring to perfection the 
most desirable points in the various iirecds of do- 
mestic animals which were once pecniliar to differ- 
ent parts of Gieat Britain, but are now spread in 
their improved form over every part ol the country. 
In the gallery, a portion of which overlooks the 
show-yard, are to be seen agricultiiial impiementi 
and machinery of the latest and most improved eoJh 
struction ; roots and plants adapted to our climate* 
but which are as yet comparatively unknown ; spe- 
cimens of artificial manures, and of the soils of 
districts differing from each other in their geologi- 
cal formation. in spite ol all the advances which 
agriculture has made during the present century, 
how slowly do improvements extend beyond the 
intelligent circle in winch they are first adopted: 
and it is one of the great advantages of institu- 
tions such as the Smitlilield Club, to spread them 
more rapidly and widely by drawing the agricul 
tiirist from the secluded scenes in which he carries 
on his occupations, and bringing them before him 
in the manner best calculated to demonstrate their 
utility. 

A prize ox or sheep is fatter tiian the ordinary 
maiket requires, and hence it is often Bnpi)u»*ed 
that the stimulus of prizes for bringing an animal 
into a state of unnecessary iatness is altogether a 
work of supererogation. But tne power oi reaching 
an excessive size is simply a test. A piece of ami- 
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iMv b triad bv « chMfagmtacthaitlaaaaeifaq^red 
mortUnary practlca : and an m » lMt#«^ for exhi- 
bition beyond a uneftil marketable eonditton umpljr 
to »how the capacity of the breed for acq^uiringi at 
the leaet expenee ot food, and at the eameet ue, 
such a condition ai the public demand really renoeri 
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We must now leave the eubject of Britwh cattle, 
and comment upon our pictorial epecimeni from 
other portionb of the globe. 

KigB. 70.i, 704.— Jheie delineations present us 
with an uncouth, savai^e, half-wild breed ol' cattle* 
spread through tlie Maremma of Italy. The Ma- 
remmaisahat stripe of country, except in a few 
places where hills intervene, extending Irom the 
mountains ot Genoa to the extremity ol Calabria, a 
length of about seven hundied miles. Its breadth 
IS trom the base of the lower range of the Apenmne 
chain to the shore of llie Mediterranean. Ihis 
sweep of country is pestilential in the extreme in 
summer, and though it yields the^ most luxuriant 
harvests, is only partially biought into cultivation, 
the greater poition being lelt for pasture. Here, 
besides tlie cattle used as beasts of burden, or 
draught, and employed in the work of the farms, 
large herds roam unmolested under the care of 
keepers, which, together with the buffalo-keepers, 
and forest-rangers, are the only stationary popula- 
tion in the wild Maremma. The former, as wild 
and savage as the animals under their charge, are 
always mounted on fleet horses, and armed with a 
lung lance, which tlu7 Use in driving the cattle, 
and in detending themselves against the fierce bulls, 
which, as well as the buftaloes, are extremely dan- 
gerous. These men are often cjiminals, who have 
fled from justice into the Maremma, whcie they are 
obliged to sojourn, and are oiten employed by the 
propiictors of the tarms and cattle, as rangers or 
drivers. 'I'hose who are not fugitives adopi their 
occupation fiom choice, which, dangerous aiul laho- 
nous as it is, is one of independence and Ireedom ; 
they are the analogues of the Arab ol the desert, 
or the Gauchos of the Pampas. Besides tieiiig paid 
for their services, they learcattle of their own, wliicl 
they are allowed to feed with the rest. In the su^ \ 
mer months they retire to the shady forests along 
the sea-shore, where the air is not so unwholesome 
as in the open plains. The cattle are collected at 
various times, and diiven by these nun, called 
vaccaii, to the fans held in the towns, for sale. Both 
tlie bull and the buffalo are hailed in Italy, by 
men and dogs, for the entertainment of the Roman 
people, who seem to be as fond of cn censes as 
were their gieat predecessors. The scene of the 
sport, which is called La Giostr^fis, like many other 
buildings in Home, a curious compound of the 
modern and ancient. The Amfiteatro Correa, as 
the place is designated, is situated si the massive 
cluster of buildings raised upon the site, and partly 
with the materials, of the mausoleum of the em- 
jieror Augustus in the Campus Martius. The 
walls of this amphitheatre and the seats arc all 
of modern structure. The aiena occupies the plat- 
form of the ancient mausoleum, which in other 
times was cultivated with ffowers and lare shrubei, 
while the pyramid that boie the statue of Octavius 
rose in the midst. The vaults beneath, winch once 
held the ashes of the (Jmsain, aie now in part used 
as dens for the wild cattle that are brought in from 
the Campagnaand other places to be baited. 'I wice 
every week, during the summer do these exhibitions 
take place: they begin ai flve in the evening, and 
last till dusk. 

The men who are to encounter the bulls and buf- 
faloes are called Giostratori. They are dressed in 
white, witli a red sash round the waist ; each bears a 
short staff with a red pennon at the end of it: they 
muster in the arena, make their bows to the assem- 
bled spectators, and wait the onset of the mighty 
ammaL Among them are generally two or thiee 
of great reputation ibr skill, these are usually 
vaccari (herdsmen), or buffalari f buffalo-keepers), 
men brought up from their childhood among the 
cattle they respectively manage, and familiarized 
with their habits. The Giostratori from Viterbo 
have the reputation of excelling all others, and 
hence the term II Viterbese (the Viterbonian) is used 
metonymically to designate any celebrated bull- 
flghter. In the centre of the arena is a strong post 
flimly fixed, by dodging round which a man mav 
tor a considerable time evade the assaults of a bull 
or buffalo. At a given signal the door of a den is 
opened, and the bull rushes foitli, wildly gazing 
around him, till observing the Giostratori, with their 
scarlet sashes and pennons, he singles out one, 
and roaring and lashing his tail drives furiously to- 
wards him. The man nimbly avoids the charge, 
jlhers come to the rescuo, drawing off the bull’s 
attention from him, and inviting its attack ; till Ihe 
enraged animal, distiacted by the number, quick- 
neis, and manceuvres of h amauonists, and wearied 
with vain efforts, ceases the pursuit. The den is 
ttM ttkrown ot>enf and te generally retires of his own 


aooord, as If glad to escape. When the bull, at is 
sometimes the case, perieveringly follows a man, and 
presses him hard, he catches hold of one of the iron 
rings placed at certain distances round the wall en- 
closing the arena, and by a rapid movement springs 
to the top, which like a terrace runs round the foot 
of tlie lower seats of the amphitheatre. The height 
of this parapet is 6 or 7 feet, and it requires great 
agility, strength, and presence of mind, as well as 
precision, to avoid being pinned to the wall in the 
act of taking the leap ; such HC(.idents sometim^ 
happen, but wlien the Giostratori see one of their 
number thus endangered, they use every means to 
divert the bulPs attention. 

The bull (and also the buffalo) is on some occa- 
sions baited with tierce dogs of the Corsican breed, 
resembling our bull-dog, and distinguyied by the 
same tenacity of tooth*’ and indomitable courage. 
They usually pin the bull by the nose or lip, but are 
very frequently tossed in the air, or ripped up by 
the sharp horns of the maddened animal. At these 
exhibitions, strange to say, females are among the 
spectators, and not less interested than the rougher 
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sex. 

Some of the bulls procured in the Campagna of 
Rome are very noble and spirited animals, of fine 
flgiire and great strength. 

Fig. 705 represents a bull of the Campagna of 
Home. 

In Spain and Portugal, where extensive wilds 
and forest lands afford ample past ullage, large herds 
of oxen, born in freedom, wander uiuiontroHed, and 
untroubled, excepting by man.fiom whom they flee 
with precipitation, till routed to fury by his assaults, 
when they attack in turn, and bear upon him with 
resistless impetuosity. It is from these herds that 
the Spaniards and .Portuguese select the fleroest 
and boldest for the revolting contests of the arena; 
while others ate turned, and broken in for the ordi- 
nal y purposes of husbandry. 

We may easily imagine the excitement produced 
by the chase and capture of a herd of these fierce 
animals, and tlie danger to man and horse. The 
engiavmg (Fig. 700) represents such a scene in the 
gieat forest of Alemtejo, 

The chase is thus described by an eye-witness, who 
was engaged in it : — “ I had received,” he says, 

intimation that the village of Alcoxete, on the 
Tagus, was to be the scene of a bull-flght, and that 
the villagers for many miles were invited to Join in 
the hunt, which was to take place the following 
day. I accordingly crossed t he river in the com pany 
ol about twenty persons, each being provided with 
a long pole having a small spike flxea in one end, 
and mounted as incliiiation or ability suited. When 
we arrived at the opposite bank a little before day- 
break, we found about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred persons assembled, some mounted on 
different sorts of quadrupeds, from the noble An- 
dalusian horse to the humble donkey, and many 
were on foot. All were armed in a similar manner 
to ourselves. We divided into two parties, one 
stretching in a long line to tlie right, the other to 
the left; not far had we advanced in this manner, 
when we fell in with a herd of cattle having twelve 
bulls with it. which no sooner descried us, than 
they hounded off with the speed of lightning. The 
sport had now begun; we put our horses to the 
utmost speed, Ihreadin^ our way among the tall 
pine-trees as well as we could, and endeavouring 
by wild cries to drive the bulls towards the other 
party. At length, after about an hour's chase, some 
naif-dozen of us, who were better mounted than the 


rest, came up with them, and commenced the at- 
tack with our long poles. The manner was this:~ 
one person riding at full speed gave the bull nearest 
liim a sharp prick with the goad, which it no 
sooner felt than it turned upon its assailant and 
gave chase; another horseman then coming up 
attacked it on the other side, when, leaving the 
first assailant, it turned upon the second ; he in like 
mariner was rescued by a third, and so on. The 
attention of the infuriated animal was thus so dis- 
tracted as to prevent his escape, and give time for 
the other hunters to come up. The bulls were thus 
at length separated from the herd, and a sufficient 
number of persons having arrived to form a circle 
round them, we commenced operations for the 
purpose of driving them towards the town. All the 
bkiil of the riders was now neoessaiy, and all the 
activity possessed by both man and horse, to keep 
clear from the pointed horns which were presented 
against him, as w*el) as to prevent the herd from 
breaking thro^h the living net with which it was 
surroundc'i. l%ts was, perhaps, the most difficult 
part, and was attained by keeping each bull sepa- 
rately engaged, Und thus preventing united ac- 
tion ; fo) what line was sufficient to resist the 
sinmltaneous rush of these powerful animals? Tlie 
conlinuad exertion had knocked up many of 
the horses which had started in the morning, and 
the circle became sualier and smaller as the day 
advanced; several persons, indeed, bad been car- 




^ bttlie. EemUMig oor eibrte, hcwevcrvuWle el 
length, about four o’clock In the altemoon, anomded 
in driving them into an inoloeure, where a immber 
of oxen (all at one time wild) were quietly graaing. 
Here they were kept till required for the next day'e 
sport” These bulls were baited in the square ot 
Alcoxete, converted into a temporary arena, and 
afterwards reduced to a complete state of servitude. 
The pioadores. or men who encountered them, were 
on foot, and only armed with short darts, and dis- 
played the most surprising courage and address, 
and when at last they were to be thrown, a man 
leaping between the horns (Fig. 707), there sup 
ported himself till the cords were lashed round the 
animal’s limbs. 

The bull-fights as conducted in the amphitheatre 
of Spain and rortugal, the lingering relics of thctoe 
contests in which Rome, so much delighted, and 
which prevailed more or less throughout the Roman 
empire, have been often described. These san^ 
guinary spectacles are the dehght of the Spanish 
people, and are not only tolerated, but encouraged 
by the higher classes of both sexes, who find great 
satisfaction in the torments which the bull endures 
fiom the lance of the cavalier, or the horse from the 
horns of the bull. 

The most graphic and spirited description of this 
** ungentle sport” is that by Lord Byron, in * Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,' canto i., which we forbear (o 

S uote, feeling assuied that all are fatiiiliar with it. 
n a note by Sir ,1. C. Hobliouse the iollowing ad- 
ditional particulars are recorded : — *'The magistrate 
presides, and after the hoi semen and picadores 
have fought the bull, the matadors steps forward 
and bows to him for permission to kill Uie animal. 
If the bull has done nis duty by killing or three 
horses, or a man, which last is rare, the people 
interfere with bhouts, the ladies wave their haqjjd- 
kerchiefs, and the animal is saved. The wounds 
and death of the horses are accompanied with the 
loudest acclamations and many gestuics of delight, 
especially from the female portion of tlie audience, 
including those of the gentlebt blood.” Fig 708, 
representing a bull-flght, shows the manner in 
which— 


** tlie mbtiulnnM broiintl him play. 

Shake the red oloak, and poiie the rmldy brand** 

before dealing the fatal blow which severs the spinas 
chord at the back of the neck. 

Of the effects of such exhibitions on the charac- 
ter of the people nothing need be said ; whatever 
atrocities may be committed by men ** nurtured in 
blood betimes” cannot surprise us. 

Within the Arctic Circle the ox gives place to 
the rein-deer, but in Iceland cattle are reared in 
great numbers, and are valuable. In size and ap- 
pearance, excepting that they are seldom horned, 
they resemble the breeds of the Scottish Islands. 
It would appear that the Icelandish farmers conduct 
the breeding of their stock on no principles ; con- 
sequently, there is great room for impiovement; 
nevertheless, the cattle on the whole are handsome, 
and the cows yield a considerable quantity of milk. 
In Norway and Sweden cattle are numeious, and 
also in Russia ; as is well known, the main exports 
from Russia to England are tallow and hides. In 
that extensive empire vast numbers are reared, 
principally in the southern provinces, and the mar- 
kets of St. Petersburg and other towns are supplied 
by cattle sent from distant parts of the country, 
llie herdsmen live in a state of barbaric simplicity, 
and are nomadic in their habits; they travel with 
their herds to Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other 
places, which depend more upon them for a supply 
than upon the farmers of the adjacent dUtiicts. 
The following passage in Johnston s ' Hussia’ con^ 
veys a good* idea of the Russian cattle-keeper and 
his herd : — ** Along the road,” he says, we passed 
one or two large droves of horned cattle proceed- 
ing to St. Petersburg. We learned that they were 
brought from the provinces south of Moscow. 
These cattle are all of a whitish colour, well made, 
and of about seven hundredweight. Their journey 
to 8L Petersburg occupies three months; they 
travel from eight to sixteen miles during the night 
and are allowed 1o pasture and rest during the day 
on the sides cf the road. I’he herds are attended 
by one or two men, who convey their cooking uten- 
sils, baggage, &c. in a waggon drawn by two oxen ; 
and while their numerous herds repose undisturbed 
under the shade of the delicate birch, they stretch 
themselves on the ground and |iass their time in a 
true Scythian state. Here are also seen a few sheep, 
but of an inferior breed, covered with hair some- 
what like that of a goat. This country is not ffieour-' 
able for the pasture of sheep, owing to the coarse- 
ness of the grass and quantity of wood. Little or 
no attention seems to be used in the rearing of any 
other animal besides the horse ; to him alonp ili^ 
Russ devotes his whole attention, and from him m 
derives bis livelihood.” ^ ; 

In WalUmhU and Moldavia rattle am labttMlMi 
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In IIm knar dhiMnty tlia fitopfe omrtimit 

Ml ^ yiiMt ttCMtira lhair aiioiant nonadie habita, 
ttMilrinf naa oTthe aarviem of the ox aa a beaat of 
draught or burden: united in immenae oaravana* 
i^hey roam over an imnoenae extent of terntery, 
transporting in tall vehiclea of ain^ilar construction 
various aiticles of produce, provisions, and other 
things to the towns scattered at wide distances 
about ttie vast plains of Moldavia. Day by day 
they move cheerfully on, to the slow and measured 
sound of the footsteps of their oxen, and are often 
an entire month without seeing a single human 
habitation. At the approach of evening the cara* 
van halts, the numerous waggons are disposed in 
the form of a square, and the oxen are turned out 
to graze at large, under the watchful care of intrepid 
dogs who accompany the caravan. In the midille 
of the square a fire is now lighted, at which the 
conductor prepares his simple repast, and alters 
wards disposes himself for sleep, sheltered by a 
warm and heavy coverlid that completely enwraps 
him. These indefatigable walkers are no less ex- 
cellent riders: they possess a fine race of horses, 
which are employt^ for drawing lighter vehicles, 
while the heavier waggons are drawn by the slow 
oxen. There are no high-roads in Moldavia; the 
plain is open, and each traveller chooses his own 
track, and it is often with difficulty that the oxen 
can drag their way through heavy ground : storms 
of wind, rain, or snow make the matter worse, so 
that a passage can only be achieved by great 
patience, labour, and resolution. The sketch (Fig. 
709) represents a bullock-caravan of Moldavia 
wending its weary way over the vast plains of Mol* 
davia, while lighter vehicles drawn by swift horses 
are seen in the distance. It is by these caravans 
that the trade and commerce of Moldavia are carried 
on, and the town supplied with giain. 

Jn Switzerland there is an excellent breed of 
cattle, and in no country are these animals more care- 
fully attended to, or held in greater esteem for their 
utility, as far as the dairy is concerned. Travellers 
have frequently noticed their docility and intelli- 
gence, which they have at the same time not a little 
exaggerated. It is customary to hang bells round 
the necks of the cattle, sheep, and goats, in order 
that if they stray among the hills and mountains 
the herdsmen may be diiected by the sound in his 
pursuit of them, the slightest tinkle being heard at 
a great distance in those lofty and still regions. 
The cows selected to bear the bell become accus- 
tomed to it iVom habit, and often, we doubt not. be- 
tray signs of uneasiness when deprived of it, but the 
account given by some writers respecting their 
feelings borders on the ludicrous. “The cow, 
whose superior beauty, sagacity, or good conduct 
seems to calculate her for the leader of the herd, 
is always on gala days distinguished by the largest 
and finest toned bell, and the bravest ornamental 
collar, and so do\^n through all the g«' Jations of 
good, to the small appendage that marks the indif- 
ferently good or clever animal, and the total absence 
of ornament and distinction which points out the 
self-willed or vicious. If any cow has been guilty 
of straying, of unseemly behaviour, breach of dis- 
cipline, or any vicious trick, the displeasure of the 
vacher is not testified by blows, but by the tem- 
porary deprivation of her bell, and this seldom fails 
to reduce her to order and pi event a repetition of 
the oftence. It is only necessary to see the cow on 
a gala day, with her badge of distinction strapped 
round her neck, and then to see her deprived ol it 
for some reason or other, to be convinced that this 
IS true. She is now gay, good-humored, and fio- 
liosome ; then sulky and gloomy.” (Latrobe's * Al- 
penstock.’) 

The pastoral economy of Switzerland, which is 
common to Savoy and of her alpine countries, and the 
annual progress of the shepherds and cowherds with 
their fiocks and cattle to and from the mountains, 
are interesting. The richer proprietors and breeders 
in the Alps possess tracks ot pasturages, and some- 
times houses, at difl‘eient heights. In winter they 
live at the foot of the mountain in some sheltered 
valley, but this they quit in the spring, and ascend 
gradually, as the heat brings out vegetation, on the 
higher lands In autumn they descend by the 
same gradations to the valley. Those who are less 
rich have a resource in certain common pastures, to 
which they send a number of cows proportionate 
to their means of keeping them during the winter. 
Eight days after the cows have been diivim up to 
these common pastures, all their owners assemble, 
and the quantity of milk each cow produces is accu- 
rately weighed. This operation of weighing is 
repeated one day in the middle of summer, and 
again at the end of the season. The milk of all 
the cows has, in the meanwhile, been put together 
and made into butter and cheese, and this common 
product is divided into shares according to the 
oiantitjri^ milk each owner’s cows yielded on the 
nays of trial. j 

In soflsf {NUfis of Swilaerland, and more particu^ I 


larly in the retired parts of the Forest cantons, the 
peasants make use of the Alp-hom for the purpose 
of collecting their herds. This primitive instru- 
ment is a tube of wood about five feet in length, of 
very simple construction ; it produces a deep, mel- 
low, and prolonged note, resounding to a great dis- 
tance, floating over the upland pastures, and echoing 
from crag to crag and fiora rock to rock. On hear- 
ing the well-known summons, which is regularly 
given at sunset, the cattle bestir themselves, anti 
wend their way to the chdiet, where the peasants are 
waiting their arrival. The deep note of the Al])- 
hom heard among the mountains, and multiplied by 
echoes till the last tone dies away, produces a pleas- 
ing impression on the traveller, which he long 
remembers. 

Pig. 710 represents a scene on the banks of the 
Vial river. South Africa, illustrative of the uses of 
the ox in that country, where its services as a beast 
of drau^fht and burden are of the greatest import- 
ance. Waggons drawn by oxen, olten cruelly 
o\«rtasked, are the ordinary travelling vehicles of 
South Africa, arid are admirably adapted for the 
country, which is rugged and mountaincus, and 
generally destitute of any other rosds than the rude 
tracks oiiginally struck across the wilderness by 
the first European adventurers. Each waggon is 
provided with a canvas till, to protect the ti livelier 
from sun and rain, and is drawn by a team of six, 
eight, or even twilve oxen, fa&tened with wooden 
frames to a strong central tiace, or trek-tow, formed 
ol twisted thongs ol bullocks hide. The driver, who 
sits in front, has a whip of enormous length, which |i 
he often uses with unsparing seventy, 

Formeily, indeed, il the aceount given by Harrow 
is to bo ciedited, the tieatinent exeieised by the 
Dutch-All lean boors to their oxen whs biiilal in 
the extreme. The Duteh boors, moreover, made 
use of yeiy large and clumsy waggons, and de- 
lighted in tiansporting tremendous loads at a time. 

It wa** a common sight to see six, eight, ten, or 
even a dozen pair of oxen yoked to an enonnoiiM j 
vehicle, liut even this number was inadequate to I 
such burdens ns they had to draw, and liie reslht- 
atice ol such roads. The most di-gracelul cruelties 
were used to force these poor cieatures on Iheir 
way. Their diiveis cut them with knives, and 
when, worn out, they laid themselves down, and 
refused to rise, it was a eommon practice to light 
tires under their sides, and so iuice them to go. 
One of these brutal boors, whose knife had been 
olten employed on the flesh of hi» eattle, boasted 
that he could stait his team at fn)) gallop by meiely 
whetting that knife on the side of liis waggon. 
Once as he was exhibiting this expeiimerit, the 
waggon was oveiturned, and one of the company, 

“ unfortunately not the piopnetor,” says Mr. Bar- 
row, *♦ had hiH leg broken.” 

When the Dutch took possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope, they found the Hottentots a pastoral 
people, possessed of flocks and heids; the oxen 
were of large size, with the horns long and sweeu- 
ing forwards and upwards, and they were not only 
trained lor liding, but even as guardians of the 
fiocks and cattle, and as instruments of destruction 
in battle. The Hottentots, says Kolhen, wlio visited 
them while they yet retained their name and inde- 
pendence as a nation, “have oxen which they use 
with success in battle; they call them Bake-leys; 
every army is provided with a large tioop of these 
war-oxen, which permit themselves to be governed 
without trouble, and which their leader lets loose 
at the appointed moment. The instant they are 
set free they thiow themselves with impetuosity on 
the opposing army; they stiike with their horns, 
they kick with their heels, they overthrow, they lip 
up, gnd trample beneath their feet, with fiighthd 
ferocity, all that opposes them; they plunge with 
fury into the midst of the ranks, an<f thus prepaie 
for their masteis an easy victory. The manner in 
which these oxen are trained and disciplined ccr- 
lainly does gieal honour to the talent of these 
people.” 

Le Vaillant, who was in South Africa in 1781, 
saw some of these oxen, which weie then, as he 
states, only u^ed by certain tribes of Hottentots; 
but he gives the same account of their mode of 
fighting as Kolbcn, who also descTibe^ the Bake- 
leys as guardians of their flocks. “ When out in the 
pasture-grounds, at the least sign of their eouduc- 
ton, they will hasten to bring back the cattle which 
are straying at a distance, and keep them herded 
together; they rush on strangers with furv, whence 
they are of gieat service against the Boschmen, or 
robbers, who may attempt to plunder the flocks. 
Each kraal has at least half a dozen of these bake- 
leys, which are chosen from among ihe most api.^ted 
oxen ; on the death of one, or when one in cuu ' 
sequence of old age becomes unserviceable, in 
which case its owner kills it, another ox is selected 
from the herd to succeed it. The choice is referred 
to one of the old men of the kraal* who is thought 
to be most capable uf >Useerning that which vUl 


most easily receive instruction. They associate 
this noviciate ox with one of long experience, and 
they teach him lo follow his companion, either by 
beating or some other method. During the 
night they are tied together by the horns; and 
they are also thus kept tied during the greater part 
of ihe day, until the learner has become a good 
guardian of the flock. These guardians know all 
the inhabitants of the kraal, men, women, and 
childien, and testily the same respect towaids them 
that a dog displays towards all those that live in 
tho house of lus master. There is, theiefoie, no 
inhabitant ot the kraal who may not with safety 
approach the flocks; the bake-loys nevei do them 
the least injury; but if a stranger, and paiiicularly 
a European, should offer to take the same hbeity 
vMt hunt being Hccompaiiied by some Hottentot, he 
would be ill gieat danger from these guatdiHns of 
the flock, which imualfy feed round it, and wlucti 
would come upon turn lull gallop. Then, unless he 
he within hearing of the shepherds, or iiave file- 
aims Ol good legs, or unless a tiee be neai in which 
to ciirnb, he is sure to be killed : it would be useless 
lor him to have recourse to sticks or stones; a 
bake* ley has no fear for such feeble weapons.” 

Sparrman, who visited South Atiica ni 1775, w'as 
one of the la'»t travellers who found ihe Hottentots 
in their original state ol pastoral freedom ; he men. 
tions a woman who was possessed of sixty milch- 
I cows, and that, on tiie cattle of the kiaal being 
brought home from pasture, the evening was en- 
livened by sinking hiuI dancing 

'I'he Catire.H, ('orHiinas, and other tribes have oxm 
in abundance, whuh aie employed as beasts of bur- 
den. The (Joranmisuie a nomad e race, fieiiuently le- 
moving with then flocks and heids to Iresh ]}astuie- 
latui ; and tians])oiting their mats, tents, and 
utensils Htinpped on the back ot oxen, which also 
carry themselves and tlicir wives and childien: 

FiMt liiN wild rHMMtiiilinK rivr*r 

Till* lii,i|r«^ Cniitn i \i'r; 

Mill ilrivet IiiN lieil'Tii l(»rili to lord. 

Sooth d hy tlie n hiniiooo),' rued ; 

A rovor htill iiio hock'd will rutiiito, 

Am hliliiour cuILm or hhhioiin rtmiiuf*, 

Him tonl ol mntN and louthi'ro tfoar 

All pjii ktMl ufion tiu* yatnooi MUur." 

l*K||f(fLB. 

Burchell thus describes the saddle-oxen of South 
Afneii “ These oxen are geiieially bioken for 
ruling when not moie tlisn a year old. The fimt 
eeiemony is that ol (neieing Ihe none to receive the 
hi idle ; lor which jniipose tliey are thrown on their 
hack, and a slit is made through the septum, or car- 
tilage between the nostiils, large enough to admit 
a linger In this hole is thrust a strong stick 
stripped of its haik, and having at one end a foiked 
branch to pi event its passing through. To each 
end uf It !<» fastened a tliung of hide, of a length 
sufficient to reach round the neck, and loini the 
reins; and a sheep-skin, with the wool on, placed 
across the back, together with another lolded 
up, and bound on with a lein long enough to pass 
several turns round the body, constitutes the sad- 
dle. To this is sometimes added a pan ol stiirujis, 
consisting only ot a thong, with a loop at chcIi end, 
slung acioss the saddle. Fi(>qiiently the loops arc 
distended by a piece of wood, to form an easier rest 
for the loot. While the animal’s nose is still sore, 
it IS mounted and put in training, and in a week or 
two IS gencmlly rendeied sufficiently obedient to its 
rider. The lacihty ami adioitness with which the 
Hottentots manage the ox have often excited my 
admiration. It is made to walk, tiot, oi gallop st 
tlie will ol its ma.ster, and, being longer legged and 
rather moie liglitly made than the ox in England, 
tra\eh with gi eater ease and expedition, walking 
thiee or foui miles in an hour, tiotting five, and 
galloping on an emergency seven or eight.” 

In other parts of (Jential Africa the ox is em- 
ployed 111 like manner. Major Denham thus gives 
an account ot its use in the central count lies which 
he vi-ited “The beasts of burden,” he ulmerves, 

“ arc the bullock and the ass. A veiy fine breed 
of the latter are found in the Mamlaia valleys. 
Strangers and duels in the servu'c of the shtukli, or 
sultan, alone possess camels. The bullock is the 
bearer pf all the giain and other articles to and 
from the markets. A small saddle of plaited rushes 
is laid on him, when sacks made of goat-skins, and 
filled with corn, are lashed on his broad and able 
back. A leathern thong is passed through the carti- 
lage of his nose, and serves as a bridle ; while on 
the top of the load is mounted the owner, hig wife, 
or his slave. Sometimes the daughter or wife of a 
rich Shuuaa w ill be mounted on her particular bul- 
lock, and precede the loaded animals, extiavagantly 
adorned with amber, silver rings, coral, and af) 
sorts of finely; her hair streaming with fat; a 
black rim ot kohal, at least an inch wide, round 
each of her eyes ; and, I may say, arrayed for con- 
quest at the crowded market. Carpet or robes are 
then spread on her clumsy palfrey ; she sits jamlte 
de aa, jambe de Ot, and with oonsidorable grace 
guides her animal by the nose. Notwithstanding 
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the peieetblenetf of hie neturei her ▼•aihr-lfUl 
efiablei her to torture him into iooiethtiig Hiie en- 
peringi and curvetineB.*' 

The ox WEB one of the first of the domeettc animals 
earrieil over to America bv the early Spanish settleni ; 
there it has multiplied and spready and indeed in some 
degree has recovered its original independence. 
Herds of wild oxen roam the Pampas, where they 
are hunted and slain for their hides, which form an 
, important article of commerce. These wild herds 
are in sonje dintricts exceedingly niinierous ; they 
differ in no respect from their domestic relatives, 
and are themselves rendered tame without much 
difficulty. According to Azara, “ Captain John de 
Salazar, born in the city of Pomar in Arragon, 
transported from Andalusia seven cows and a bull 
to the coast of Brazil; from thence he conducted 
them overland to the river Parana at the place 
opposite to where it receives the river Mondai. He 
there c'onstriicted a ralt, placed the cattle on it, 
and gave them in charge to a certain GrcI 6, whilst 
he himself w'ent by land to Paragusy. GaSt^ 
descended the Parana to its union with the river of 
Paraguay, and steering up this, he safely arrived 
at the city of Assumption in 1546. He spent many 
months in this voyage, and as he had only one cow 
given him for psyment, the saying has hence arisen 
in allusion to the great value of anything, ‘It is 
dearer than GaKtiVs cow.' The second founders of 
Buenos Ayres tools, in 1580, some cows from Para- 
guay, which multiplied in the neighbourhood ; and, 
from want of due care, many of them became wild, 
and bent their course towards Hio Negio. The In- 
dians of the Cordillera of Chili became acquainted 
with these animals, which had already attained 
their boundaries, and they commenced to carry 
from them herds of tamed cattle to Chili, where the 
presidents of this settlement purchased them from 
these Indians. Those Indians who could not live 
in their country without some resource, established 
themselves in the plains which were occupied by 
these cattle, and some even mixed with the Pampas 
Indiana. In the meantime, the Indians who were 
unsubdued destroyed the cattle to the south of 
Buenos Ayres; the Spaniards of those paits, how* 
ever, did not neglect to take a portion, which they 
conducted to Cordova and Mendoza, whilst the 
Spaniards of Buenos Ayres made up entire cargoes 
of the hides of bulls and cows ; for at that time the 
animal itself was not considered of value, its skin 
being all that was sought alter. The result of all 
this (and the same will soon take p'ace at Monte 
Video) was, that towards the middle of the century 
wild cattle no lonuer existed in the Pampas; and 
the unsubdued Indians saw themselves under the 
necessity of stealing the domestic animals, or of 
making incursions into the estancias of the Pampas. 
This was the commencement and cause of the 
bloody war which the Spaniards had with the In- 
dians. The herds of these revolted or wild cattle, 
which are also called oreillards in the plains of 
Monte Video, do not pass to the north of the south* 
ern establishments of the GuHraMi.s Missions, The 
follow'ing is the account which 1 have collected of 
their origin ; — The city Huihurities of Buenos Ayres, 
in the name of certain of its inhabitants, a.s is proved 
by its archives, made, at the commencement of the 
century, contracts, on the one part, with the Eng- 
lish, tor the acquisition of Negroes, and, on the 
other part, with certain Spaniards, w'ho were thus 
authorized to procure the hidea of the animals on 
the plains situate to the north of the Kio de la 
Plata on payment to the city of a cenain tax, of 
which the Mini total was shared between these 
Spanish inhabitants, who from this circumstance 
were called Actionnaires. The primitive source of 
this right or this proceeding is not known, but cer- 
tain it is that all the iuliahitants did not participate 
in it, and that its produce was the cxcluMve share 
of these Actionnaires. who were the descendants of 
the earliest of the original settlers. Such is the 
origin of the horned eattlr of these countries, where 
they prodigiously multiplied.* About eight hun- 
dred thousand ox-hides are annually exported from 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video to Europe,’’ Mr. 
Darwin states, ** that from the latter place the an- 
nual expiirtation is three bundled thousand, and 
the home consumption from waste very consider- 
able. In order to obtain these hides, some horse- 
men join together and arrange themselves in two 
ranks which form an arifilc; they then press on the 
two sides a small number of cattle, and one of the 
horsemen who goes last in the angle hamstrings the 
animals with a knil’e in the shape of a crescent or 
haif-moon, fastened at the end of a staff. While 
this goes on the horsemen continue to ride forwards, 
and when they have thus secured a sufficient nom- 
Oer of animals they retrace their steps ; and the 
{MriKin who hamstrung them gives each beast thus 
mttincd a finishing stroke with a sharp spear, and 

a, la tbi MUdittS Utadt t)it wild and taorsM wm Intro- 
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tkntt of the lilt and atiat, 
this they’^do with such dexteiity, that ecMNie man 
without aasistanoe will strip twenty -six cattle at a 
day’s work. When a single head of cattle is to be 
killed for the sake of its fiesh, a horseman throws a 
lasso over its honis or neck, and another does the 
same over one of its feet ; then straining in opposite 
direetions they prevent it from struggling free, and 
so strangle it. Admirable is the dexterity with 
which, when the animals pass as they rush forwards, 
the lasso is thrown, so that directed backwards 
under its feet, the animal at the pleasure of the 
horseman is entangled either by one foot or by two 
together.” 

It is a singular feature in the history of the New 
World that so many of our domestic animals there 
imported should have returned to their primitive 
independence : the ox, the horse, the hog, the asi, 
the rabbit, the cat, and the dog, have thus estranged 
themselves from the control of man. Individuals 
have at different times escaped iVom confinement 
or been neglected; a vast region lay before them, 
presenting abundance of food ; they multiplied, and 
their offspring in turn; and thus within a brief 
period have the plains of the New World been 
peopled by alien races of animals, which claim Asia 
or Europe as their starting-point. 

America is not the only portion of the globe to 
which, by the agency of man, in modern times, the 
ox lias been introduced. We allude to Australia, 
New Zealand, and the groups of islands which 
sprinkle the Pacific Ocean. “With the appearance 
of Vancouver,” says Otho von Kotzebue, speaking 
of the Sandwich Islands, ” arose the fortunate star 
of these iHlands. Among the Innumerable benefits 
! he conferred upon them, tliey are indebted to him 
I for the poHseshion of sheep and cattle ; Tameamea 
(the native king) declared these animals under a 
' thbu for ten years, which allowed time for so large 
I an increase, that they now run wild in the forests.” 

Of the benefits resulting from the introduction of 
i the ox into a country naturally destitute of it, no- 
thing need be said ; but the gitt of cattle to a 
l»oople who, though yet uncivilized, are yet capable 
of appreciating their value, is to commence a revo- 
; lutioTi in their state and condition immeasurably for 
I tlie better; for the possession of property is one of 
the bonds of society, and the desire of ac quiring it 
the great stimulus to industry. With the introduc- 
tion of the ox, the condition of the people of these 
islands must necessarily be improvc'd. Not only 
will cattle be reared for home consumption, but 
for 8ut)plying the ships that navigate these seas 
(whalers, &c.), other valuables being given in ex- 
change; hence will the rearing of cattle be gene- 
rally undertaken: this involves care and attention, 
and a state of peace ; agricultnie and commerce 
follow, and prepare the way for the arts of civilized 
hie. 

To Asia and its border-lands let us turn our at- 
tention — regions in which the ox from the earliest 
epoch has been in a state of domestication, and 
where this animal, with sheep and goats, constituted 
the riches of patriarchs, and chiefs, or princes, who 
deemed it not beneath them to take an active in- 
terest in the management of their flocks and herds. 
In that age of patriarchal simplicity such scenes 
as that (Fig. 711) delineated by the pencil of 
Boghem were nut imaginary, and the pastoral 
poetry of classical antiquity has not only rendered 
them familiar, but thrown an air of grace and even 
dignity over them. 

In tbe fourth chapter of the Book of Genesis (ver. 
20) we read of Jabal that “ he was the father of such 
as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle.” 
In the thirieenth chapter of the same book cattle 
are enumerated as forming part of the riclies of 
Abraham and also of Lot ; and in the previous 
chapter we read that oxen were presenlea by the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, together with sheep, asses, and 
camels to Abiani, during his sojourn in that land. 

In the eighteenth chapter, veal, or the flesh of the 
calf, and butter and milk, are mentioned as articles 
of food. Subsequently abundant mention is made 
of all these domestic animals, while at the same time 
we glean that a wild race of oxen long continued to 
exist in Syria and the adjacent regions ; for instance, 
in the Mosiac injunctions regarding animals to be 
used as food (Deut. xiv. 5) the wild ox is expressly 
noticed, and Isaiah alludes also to the wild bull 
(”08 a wild bull in a net”). Hence it would 
appear, that though a domestic breed, established 
at a period antecedent to historic record, the Scrip- 
ture outlin*i,€Xcepted, fbrmed part of the wealth of 
man in the primeval ages of hts liistory, that a wild 
race si ill tenanted their aboriginal pasture-lands. 
Wild oxen are exhibited In the Egyptian sculptures, 
and the chase of them is oBen represented : they were 
sometimes hunted with dogs, tne huntsmen bearing 
bows afid arrows, and sometimes they were caught 
with the noose or lasso, as depicted in our outUne 
^Fig. 



I among the earliest pr&uetlpiis, aii$ 

I sent it as a kind of divinit v. Among the I|^p- 
tians, the god Apis was worsnippOd in the ibim ol 
a bull, and Herodotus describes the ceiemomes atr 
tendant upon the choice of this bovine deity, to 
whose honour other bulls chosen by the priests were 
sacrificed. The goddess Isis was represented by the 
same people under the figure of a woman with the 
horns of a cow, as the Grecians represented lo ; and 
the sacrificial ofilering was a bullock ; the cow was 
never sacrificed, being sacred to Isis. The venera- 
tion of the cow was equally prevalent, in Lybia, 
The ^bians, says Herodotus, from Egypt to the 
Lake Tiitonis. are breeders of cattle, eat flesh, and 
drink milk, but abstain from the flesh of cows, as do 
also tlie Egyptians, and will not keep swine. Nay, 
among the women of Syrene, to strilke a cow is ac- 
counted a crime, because they celebrate the feasts 
and festivals of the Egyptian Isis. Neither will the 
Barcman women taste the flesh either of a hog or 
of a cow. 

In India, where in many points the practice and 
worship of the ancient nations were the same as 
those of Egyptians, the ox was held sacred, and 
'.«o by the Brahmins. The religious writings 
uf India say that the cow was the fliii animal cre- 
ated by the three gods who were directed by the 
supreme lord to furnish the earth with animated be- 
in^. In the sculptures of the cave-tempics of Ellora, 
the sacred bull is represented with great truth and 
spirit. Colonel Tod (‘Trans. Ro)a] Asiatic Soc. 
vol. ii., p. 560) says, “In Hindu mythology the 
bull Nanda is at once the guardian of one of the 
two gates of heaven, of Iswaro or Bal>Siva, and his 
steed. The astronomic allusion thus blended with 
mythology is evident, viz., the entrance of the sun 
into the sign Taurus, the equinoctial festival of re- 
mote antiquity, and regarded as a jubilee by the 
Jndo Scythic nations hemming the shores of the Me- 
diterranean to the Indian Ocean.” We need not 
say how the idolatry of the Egyptians affected the 
Israelites, and mingled itself with the religious ce- 
remonies of other nations, whose worship required 
I the ox as a sacrifice to imaginary deities. 

The estimation in which the ox was held, and 
which led to its consecration, did not arise from the 
circumstance alone of the cow yielding milk, nor 
from the value of the flesh of the animal as food, 
hut from its services in agricultural ial>our. 

It WHS employed as a beast of burden, for the 
cart, for the plough', and Ibr treading out the grain 
from tho ear. Our pictorial collection presents us 
with many illustrations of its use in these points 
among the ancients, and which need no detailed 
descrijition to render them intelligible. 

The Mosaic ritual lays down several rules respect- 
ing the treatment of the ox ; one foibids the yoking 
together of the ass and the ox in the same ploii|ih 
(Fig. 713). perhaps from the inequality of their size 
and strength, which would render the draught irre- 
gular, and oppress both animals. Another injunc- 
tion is. ”Thou shalt not muzzle tlie ox when he 
treadeth out the corn.’’ The first idea suggested by 
this passage is, that the operation of threshing was 
effected simply by the feet of the cattle passing over 
the sheaves; and, such indeed, was the case in the 
times of patriachal simplicitv. A fterwards, as other 
passages show, rollers and wheels of wood, and 
threshing instruments witli teeth, were used; these 
were drawn over the sheaves by oxen, and greatly 
facilitatt;d the process. With respect to the pii- 
mitive mode ot threshing by means of the feet of 
oxen, there is express allusion to it by Homer, 
which proves that the practice was common in his 
time and country : — 

** A« M iih Rntunintl harveilJi Amrmd oVr. 

And tMck beftn.'wn, liea Ores’ saered floor. 

Where round end round n|th never*wesried pein, 

The tremLllntf iteen break out th’ unnumlier d grtln.” 

Pope'e Tr. Iliad, %x,, lines of (>rlf. 495-« 

The ancient Arabs, Egyptians, and Romans, as 
well as the ancient Greeks, threshed their com in 
this manner: Virgil (‘ Georg.' lib. i.) describes the 
manner in which the thresning-floor is to be laid 
down, showing that nothing like our modem mode 
of threshing could have been practised. In Syria, 
Egypt, and Nubia, at the present day, the grain is, 
as formerly, either trodden out by the feet of oxen 
or mules, or partly trodden out, and partly crushed 
out by means of a roller or other machine which 
the oxen drag after them, and which more or less 
destroys the straw, and even injures the grain. Figs. 
714 and 715 represent two modes of threshing, vix. 
by the drag, and by the sledge upon rolleiii itili 
practised in Egypt,, Syria, and Western Asia. 

Our representations of oxen drawing theplpu^, 
in ancient times (Figs* 7 \ 6 , 717 , 718 , 719, 
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tmuA (br tttniiiiff ttp mipMm\y % fight toil, ttm 
Ihr miiking d«m nimwi m h«avv land. It itppeam 
that the pfoughman, to work it effeotivelj, wa« 
under the neoeieity of guiding it with great oare, 
bending over it, and loading It as far as pouible 
with his own weight, otherwise the share would only 

S lide the surface without making a furrow, and the 
i^htest inattention or cessation of his labour would 
be followed by the dragging out of the shaie iVom 
the earth, or by irregularity in the depth and direc- 
tion of the fuirow ; hence the expression of Pliny, 
** arator, nisi inciirvus, piavaricatur/* The illus- 
trations of the use of the ox in ancient times in 

M (Fig. 725) and in modern Syna (Pig. 72e). as 
s in Taitary by the nomadic people (Fig. 727), 
need no particular comment. 

Fig. 728 represents the Ox of Syria, together with 
the wild Ass and Camel. 

Figs. 729, 7m 73L 732, 733, 734, 735. are iJlus- 
trations ot the Zebu breed of oxen, which claims a 
few obseivations. Whether the zebu breed of oxen 
be derived, as some contend, fiom a distinct oiigin 
Irom that of the ordinary ox, we will not attempt to 
determine : suffice it to say that it presents marked 
peculiaiities which clearly charaotcMire it. Narrow 
high withers surmounted by a large iatly hump, 
an arched back tiMing at the haunches and sud- 
denly tailing to the tail, slender limbs, a laigc 
pendulous dewlap tailing in folds, long pendent 
ears, and a peculiarly mild expresaion of the eye, 
proclaim the zebu lace — a race varying in size 
liorn that of our largest cattle to that o( a young 
calf. This bleed is spread over India, China, and 
the Indian Islands; it also iound in Madagascar 
and on the eastern coast of Afuca. in the interior 
regions, and parts of the western coast, and la used 
for the Qidinary purposes of draught am) buiden. 
India appears to be its patent country, and we may 
leadily believe that in remote ages, when an exten- 
sive commerce existed between that country and 
Egypt, It was introduced into the land of the Pha- 
raohs. In Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ethiopia, 
it lb now almost exclusively pi evalent ; but in Lower 
Egypt, as we learn irom fiurckhardt, the zebu or 
humped race is unknown. In the ancient Egyptian 
representations of animals, both the humped race 
and the ordinary ox with long horns are cleaily 
depicted (Fig. 736 ) It is the zebu ox which is 
sculptured in the cave*lemp]es of Elloia, and the 
seven pagodas, as they are commonly called, at 
Mahimaiaipur on the Coromandel coast. We have 
thus proois oi the extieme antiquity of this bleed, 
and of Its distinctness at a i emote era irom the 
ordinary ox, and that its peculiar characters were 
what we now see. 

Buffon observes that the ox without a dorsal 
hump (which he erroneously terms the Auiochs 
race) occupies the cold and temperate zones, and is 
thinly distiibuted towards the regions of the south ; 
on the contrary, the ox with the hump (which he 
terms also erroneously the Bison race) exclusively 
occupies all the southern regions— namely, the en- 
tire continent of the Indian empire, the islands ul 
the Eastern and Southern seas, and the whole of 
Africa from Mount Alias to the Cape oi Good Hope, 
including Madagascar, and the island oi St. Juan 
on the channel of Mosambique. With respect to 
the Cape ol Good Hope, it is certain that the zebu 
race does not prevail there, at least in the present 
day; but F. Leguat (see his ‘Voyages,* Stc., 1720) 
observes that “ the oxen aie of three sorts at the 
Cape oi Good Hope, all of a large size, and very 
active ; some have a hump on the back, others have 
the horns long and pendent, while others have 
them turned up and well shaped, as in English 
cattle.” 

With respect to the ox represented ‘on the Greek 
and Roman sculptures, whion is not of the true zebu 
race, it must be confessed that in many points, and 
more particularly in the pendulous iolded dewlap, 
it resembled the rebu, and may probably have been 
the ultimate product of a mixture of the zebu race, 
introduced at an early date from India, with the 
ordinary cattle of Greece and Italy. This, however, 
is a mere suggestion. In the Greek sculptures the 
ox is represented without any hump, but the withers 
are high and the crupper rounded. “ To the clas- 
sical antiquary” says a talented writer, “ we beg to 
suggest that the dewlap of the Brahmin bull oners 
an objeot of much attention and interest, by reason 
uf its sharp and decided outline, and perpendicular 
creases or folds, wonderfully ventying the correct- 
nees of those Greek sculptures on bronze and 
marble, in medals and statuary, in which we see 
representations Victory sacnticinga bull, of the 
oxen of Ceres, &o* These representations will no 
Iwystf be considered out of drawing by those who 
examining the sacred 
buR in their fore-quarters, 

century (less ioiiunate 
i^e^pedtlW thiTvIAohi of the Zoological 



gtiR#ns) have deternibed then without 
h eni t a i iop to U altofether incorrect ” l^veral 
beatttiiUl specimens of the zebu ox, both of the 
large-sised variety and also of the dwarf caste, are 
in the Zoological Gardens. They are remaikable 
for their docility and quiet temper. 

Mr. Yoiiatt informs us that a beaut ifbl zebu bui) 
and cow of the Nagore breed were exhibited at the 
Chiistmas Cattle-show in 1832, and adds, that they 
were bred by Lieut. -Colonel Skinner, on his farm at 
Danah near Pukah, on the holders of the Bichanecr 
desert, a hundred miles to the west wal'd of Delhi. 
They were of the highest breed of Indian cattle, 
used by the higher orders to draw their state car- 
nages, and much valued tor size, speed, and en- 
durance. 'I'he specimens in question “ arrived at 
Calcutta, a distance of tourteen hundred miles, in 
January, 1829, and were then something under six 
months old. They were sent as a piosent to Mi 
Wood, who was then residing at Calcutta, and by 
whom they were forwarded to Mr Pet kins. Colonel 
Skinner has a large stock of them, and six or seven 
beasts are always kept saddled, to carry the mili- 
tary despatches They remain saddled three or lour 
hours, and if not wanted in that time, iiesh ones 
are brought out to relieve their companions. They 
will travel wuh a soldier on their back fifteen or 
sixteen hours in the day, at the rate of six miles an 
hour. Their action is particularly fine, nothing 
like the English cattle with the sideway circulai 
action of their hind-legs: the Nagnre cattle bung 
their hind-legs under them in as stiaight a line as 
the horse They aie very active, and can cleai a 
five-harred gate with the gioatest ease Mr. IVi- 
kins has a call which has leaped over an iron terue 
higher than any five-haried gale, and the bull lie- 
quently jumps over the same tence in ordei to get 
at the water, and when he has drunk his fill, leaps 
back again.” Mr. Perkins veiy propeily ob- 
selves, that the ehiet advantage oi these Ihshmin 
bulls would piobably consist in then speed and 
strength, in both ol which they surpass any of oiu 
breeds,** 

Ot the exletisive use and consequent value of the 
Brahmin orlaige zebu breed in their native climate, 
wc can scarcely form an adequate idea. In some 
paits of India the dwaif races are unknown, and 
this H bled exclusively. Aoeoiding to an observa- 
tion ol Colonel Sykes, in the ‘ Pioceeds Zoo). &oc.,' 
the Rnnjarees, a singular c^natie people, possess vast 
herds, and bleed the Biahmin cattle on an exten- 
sive scale ; “ and an army rarely moves in the field 
without ]5,0(X) or 20,(X)0 bullocks to cairy its grain, 
Dwait cattle are not met in Dukhun ** The buffalo, 
however, divides the palm of usefulness with the 
zebu tn the agiicultural labouis ol India, and is pie- 
fened lor many purposes, on account ol his more 
lobust constitution. In the Mawals, oi hilly tracts 
among the Ghauts, this animal so pet secies the zebu. 

“ In those tracts,” says Colonel Sykes, ” much nee 
IS planted, and the male buffalo, from his superior 
hardihood, is much better suited to lesist the effects 
of the heavy rams and the splashy cultivation of 
rice than the bullock. The female is also infinitely 
more valuable than the cow, irom the very much 
gieater quantity of milk she yields.*’ In point of 
beauty and docility theie is no comparison between 
the heavy savage buffalo and the Sacied bull of 
Bramah.’^’ Nor is the loimer ever devoted to IJal- 
Siva as f» meiitorious offering. On the contrary, it 
IS common to meet withBiahmin bulls thus devoted, 
which wandei at their pleasure, exempt Irom the 
servitude ot the yoke, and which are regaided as 
endowed with a' sacred character. The beautiful 
form and sleek appearance ui these fortunate ciea- 
tines particularly engaged the notice ot Bishop 
Heber. The first which the bishop met in his 
journey was grazing in a green paddy-field, and was 
branded on the haunches with the emblem of Siva 
He crossed their path tame and fearless, and seeing 
some grass in one of the European's hands, coolly 
walked up and smelt it. These privileged bulls are 
turned out when calves, on cc rtain solemn occasions, 
by wealthy Hindoos, as acceptable offerings to the 
divinity Siva. To strike or any way injure or mo- 
lest one of them is held as a moital sin They 
feed,*’ he observes, “ where they choose, end devout 
persons take great delight in pampering them They 
are exceeding pests in the villages near Calcutta, 
breaking into gardens, thrusting tlieir noscs into the 
stalls of iniiterers* and pastry-cooks* shops, and help- 
ing themselves without ceremony. Li ke other petted 
animals they are sometimes mischievous, and are 
■aid to resent with a push of their horns any delay 
in giatilying their wishes.*** 

Between this absurd re/eren*^c lor consecrated 
bulls and the ordinary treatment of the working ox 
there ii a vast distincti . the latter is harshly am) 
often severely treated. The cow, nowever, has 
more forbearance excinsed towards her than fVom 
the treatment of the ox might be expe( tt*d. Bishop 
Heber, speaking etthe mode oi lieading out the 

' Jtturne) voi i,p 14^. 


loom if ill practised in India, relates the following:— 
^ One of the Hindoo farmers was threshing out a 
small kind of millet by driving oxen over it, round 
and round in a circle. They weie Just leaving off 
woik as I came up, and a hind was bringing a large 
bundle ol grten Indian coin, weeded from the thick 
crop, lor their piovcndei. I obseived, however, 
that the aninmls, duiing then pi evious employment, 
were not muzzled, accoiding to the Sciiptuial rule, 
at the same time they win* kept so constantlv 
moving, that a lew mouthtuls v^eie all they could 
get. While 1 was examining tins heap ot gram, 
and asking the old man some questions, his cow* 
came tor the evening, and I pleased Inm exceed- 
ingly, when the cowman ran lorwaid to beat them 
liom my path, by tui bidding him to strike them. 

‘ Good ! good!’ he said, with an an of much satis- 
faction , • one must not beat cows.’ It seems to me 
that the tendei nieicies ot the Hindoos towaids ani- 
mals are exhausted on cows (and Brahmin bulls) 
only, tor tixen they have no pity — they are treated 
with much seventy.’* That the ox sliould he se- 
verely tiented oi employed in haid work by the 
Brahmins seems a soil ol lontiadiotion tothc prin 
ciples by whieh these people pioless to be guided , 
but such inconsistencies au too common to be sur- 
prising. 

Th^venol, who deseiibes the zebu oxen of India 
as excellent both loi the saddle and draught, adds 
that some gallop as last as a good hoise, and goes 
on to state that they aie equally usul toi (he plough 
and lor coaches and elianoth They are haineased 
by means oi a long }t)ke at the end of the pole 
winch IS placed on tlie netk ol the two oxen, and 
the diivei holds in Ins hand the cordwhiih is at- 
tached to a small double eorcl passed thiough the 
giistle oi the nose, instead ol a mt in the mouth, as 
in the case oi the horse. 

It would appear that white oxen aie highly es- 
teemed in India, as they have also been in other 
paits ol thewoild. Oleaiitis (tome i ,n 458) notices 
the piocession ol an Indian piince, who was diawn 
in a CHiiiage by two while oxen, which bad the 
neck shoit and a hump between the sliouldeis, but 
which were as lively and active as horses. Bishop 
Heber ohseives that the Tliakoois, the nobility o( 
the Rajpoots, geneially tiavel in covered waggons 
diawn by white oxen, a hose hoi ns they gild. Ta- 
vetnier observes, “ The two oxen which were hai- 
nessed to my carnage cost me nearly six hundred 
lupees. *lhe leader need not be astonished at this 
price, lor these aie oxen of great stiength, and 
which tiavel jouintys ol twelve to fiftc'cn leagues a 
day tor sixty days, and always on the trot. When 
they have done half their day’s work they have 
two Ol three balls (the size of a penny loaf) of 
wlieaten flour kneaded with butter and coarse 
sugar, and in tile evening their oidinaiy taie con- 
sists of ehickpias bruised and steeped halt an hour 
in water,” 

Ol the docility, activity, and services of the zebu 
ox in India much moie need not be said. Nume- 
lous tiavelieis, both in the past and piesent century, 
give the same testimony and rccoid observations 
bearing upon the same point. 

Receding westward irom India to Peisia we 
gradually lose the zebu lace, oi at least find it in- 
termingled with that of another t)pe. Chaidin 
(vol. 11 ) obseives, “Tlieoxen ot Peisiaare like ours, 
excepting towaids the frontiers ol India, wheie they 
have the hiiiKh on the back. Throughout the 
whole country, the ox is seldom eaten as tood; it 
is only reared as a beast ol burden or tor tillage. 
Such as are used tor burdens aie shod with iron, in 
consequence oi the stony mountains over which 
they have to travel.*’ The shoeing of oxen, where 
tht coiintiy is nurged and the loads haid or stony 
IS also practised in India, as Th6venot lelates, but 
IS not a general custom The shoes are light, and 
two are placed on each foot, as the eloven character 
of the hoof necessaiily lecpures, so that the natural 
freedom ol each pait is not impeded In Persia 
the hull IS often made to fight witli the lion, and 
sometimes conies off victorious, though dieadiully 
lacerated. (Fig, 737 ) 

Thus much respecting the distinction between 
the zebu race of cattle and the oidinaiv breeds of 
Europe, and their apparently natural distribution. 
Whichever breed or race we contemplate, we shall 
find it adapted to the service and necessities of 
man, its value being in pro])Oition. It will readily 
be admitted, however, that the interest which at- 
taches to the ox does not arise from its intelligence, 
but fiom Its absolute utility ; the pleasure which the 
mind experiences when we gaze on peaceful herds 
feeding m tianquil secuiity is of a complex origin, 
the result ol an association of ideas moie or Ic-s 
remotely connected with the presence o( these tua- 
tines winch, time immemoiial. have formed tic 
wealth ot man, and which have therefoie engai.c d 
alike the attention of the statesman, the poet, and 
the philosopher. 

* * 4oanK7,' vol. i., p. 311. 
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Fig:. 738 repreienti a London milking-ahed, such 
at may be leen at lelingtont where between 30 and 
40 cows are arranged on each side ; nothing can ex- 
ceed the attention to order and cleanliness displayed 
in the conducting of such establishments for sup- 
plying the British metropolis with milk ; nor to the 
treatment and feeding of the animals. 

Fig. 739 represents a Cattle-layer, or place erected 
for the repose of cattle driven from great distances 
to the Smithfield market ; these cattle-layers are 
principally on the northern outskirts of London, and 
the grazier or drover agrees with the proprietor of 
them for a few hours* stielter, rest, and I odder for 
his drove, for a stipulated but very moderate sum. 

Fig. 7^ represents the simple but efficient mode 
adopted in Normandy of preventing the cow, by 
means of a sort of martingale, from nibbling and 
breaking down the lower branches of the apple- 
trees with which the vast cornfields of that district 
are studded, or which form extensive but unfenced 
orchards. The apple U there greatly cultivated for 
the sake of cider, the *‘bon cidre tie Normandie** 
being greatly celebrated. 


Pigs, 741, 742.— The Gaval 
(Bos GaoiPus), Gavaya, Sansc. ; Gavai or GayAI, 
Hind.; Gobft}goru, Bcng. ; Gaujangali, Pers. : Me- 
tharid, Mountaineers (I’dcib, &c.) east of Silhet ; 
Shiil, Mountaineers (Cdcfs) east of Chatgaon ; 
J*hongnim, Mugs; Ndnec, Burmas;Gauv(*ra, Ceylon. 

India piesents us with several species of wild 
oxen, independent of such as belong to the buffalo 
tribe, some of which are domesticated in certain dis- 
tricts, beyond which they a?e not dispersed ; such is 
the GayAI. According to Mr. Macrae, the gnyfil is 
found wild in the range of mountains that Ibim the- 
eastern boundary of the provinces of Arracan, Clot- 
tagong (Chatgaon), Tipiira, and Siihet. ^ The Cuds, 
or Lunetas, a people inhabiting the hills immediately 
to the eastward of Chatgaon, have herds of them in 
a domesticated state. The animal is called Gahay 
in the Hindu Sistra, but, as it would appear, is little 
known beyond the limits ol its native mountains, 
except to the inhabitants of the provinces above 
mentiomd. We learn from the same author that 
the gaydl is of a dull heavy appearance, but that 
its form at the same time indicates great strength 
and activity, like that of the wild buffalo. Its dispo- 
sition is gentle, and in a wild state on its native hills 
it is not considered dangerous, never standing the 
yiproaeh of man, much less sustaining his attack, 
The Ciids hunt the wild animals for the sake of 
their flesh. The gdyal is a tenant Of the forest, and 
prefers the tender shoots and leaves of shrubs to 
grass ; it never wallows in the mud like the buffalo. 
In a stale of domestication among the Ciicls, it does 
not undergo any labour, nor is the milk of the fe- 
male, which though small in quantity is extremely 
rich, held in any request ; the animals are bred and 
reared solely for the sake of their flesh and hides, 
of which latter the Cdcis form strong shields. These 
domesticated herds roam at large in their forests 
during the day and return home to their villages in 
the evening, being taught to do this very early by 
being fed when young every night with salt, of 
whicn these animals are very fond. Though the 
Cucls slaughter the domestic gavAl, the Hindus in 
the province of Chatgaon will not kill this animal 
(their gabay), which they hold in equal veneration 
with the cow, but they hunt and kill another guydl 
(ae rgiydl, or Seloi), as they do the wild buffalo. 

The cry of the gayAl is a kind of lowing, shriller, | 
but not so loud as that of the European ox, without 
any resemblance to the grunt of the buffalo. 

The gaydl is nearly of the size and shape of the 
English bull ; it has short horns, which are distant 
at their bases, and rise in a gentle curve upwards 
and outwards, their transverse section near the 
base ovate ; the forehead is broad, and crowned 
with a tuft of lighter-coloured, lung-curved hair; 
the dewlap is deep and pendent ; there is no mane 
or hump as in the zebu, but the withers rise to a 
considerable elevation. The tail is short, the body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straight dark-brown 
hak; on the belly it is lighter coloured, and the legs 
and face are sometimes white. The form of the ani- 
mal and the way in which it carries its head will be 
understood from our cut (Fig. 7^1 ), which is reduced 
from that by a native artist, prefixed to Mr. Cole- 
brooke*s paper on this species in the * Asiatic Re- 
searches* (vol. vih.). 

From various experiments it is proved that the do- 
mestic gayfil will breed with the ordina^zebu cattle 
of India ; but whether the ofipring wul interbreed 
with each other is yet to be ascertatned. 

Fig 742 is the head of the true wild gaydl, or, as 
the natives term it, Aseel Gaydl, from a drawing by 
Gimeral Hardwicke: the specimen was a female 
from the souHv-east frontier of Bengal. 


743.»Tbx Gvall 

2 ^ MiiKsitafif » Lambert). 1 n the seventh volume of 
•lintiMn IVanaactions * will be found the figure 


and description of aOyall (whichdied b' London in | 
1842), by A* B. Lambert, £m., who quotes the fol- 
lowing letter from George Harris, Esq., this latter I 
gentleman being well acquainted with the domestic | 
gyall in its native country: referring to a commu- 
nication from Mr. Lambert, he writes, ** I have before 
me your note, with the drawing, which appears to 
me to be the figure of the animal I mentioned to 
have in my possession. Some parts of the drawing 
seem to be rather too much enlarged, as the base of 
the hoens and the rising between the fore shoulders. 
The animal 1 described to you, and which 1 have 
kept and reared these last seven years, and know 
by the name of the gyal), is a native of the hills to 
the north-east and east of the company's province 
of Chittagong, in Bengal, inhabiting that range of 
hills which separates it from the country of Arracan. 
The male gyall is like our bull in shape and appear- 
ance, but I conceive not quite so tall, and of a 
blackish-brown colour; the horns short, but thick 
and strong towards the base, round which, and across 
the frons (chaffron), the hair is bushy, and of a dirty 
white colour. The chest and forenead are broad 
and thick. He is naturally very bold, and will de- 
fend himself against any of the oeasts of prey. The 
female differs little in appearance : her horns are 
not ouite so large, and her make is someviihat more f 
Blender; she is very quiet, and used for all the pur- ' 
poses of the dairy, as also (1 have been informed by 
the natives) for tilling the ground, and is more tract- 
able than the buffalo. The milk which these cows 
give lias a peculiar richness in it, arising, I should 
conceive, from their mode of feeding, which is al- 
ways on the young shoots and branches of trees, in 
preference to grass. I constantly made it a practice 
to allow them to range abroad amongst the hills and i 
jungles at Chittagong during the day to browse, a i 
keeper attending to prevent their straying so far fA ' 
to endanger losing them. They do not thrive in ' 
any part of Bengal so well as in the afore-mentioned 

F iovince, and in the adjoining one, Tipperah, where 
believe the animal is also to be found. 1 have 
heard of one instance of a female gyall breeding 
with a common bull.** ’ I 

Lesson, and the author of the article * Ox ’ in the 
* Penny Oyclopsedia,' seem to regard the gayAl and 1 
the gyall as distinct; from the descriptions, how- 
ever, which are given, it is quite evident that they ' 
relate to one and the same species, as Fischer, in 
his * Synopsis Mammalium,* considers them to be. 
The title frmialis^ therefore, must be retained by 
right of priority over Gavaeus, Among the syno- 
nyms given by Fischer, are, ♦♦ Bos Bubalus Gau- 
vera, Pennant, *Quadr.*: Gauvera, Knox, Ceylon : 
Bantinger Javan, and Bos Sylhetanus, F. Cuvier.** 
The Bos Sylhetanus, the Jungly Ghau, and the Aseel 
GayAI, are then identical* 

Fig. 744 is a representation of the male Jungly 
Ghau, or Aseel Gayfd (Bos frontalis, Lambert ; Bos 
Gav^us, Coiebrooke; Bos Sylhetanus, F. Cuv.) 

Duvaticel, who hunted this animal at the foot of 
the Silhet Mountains, describes it as very wild, but 
easily domesticated ; he states, that until he had 
opportunities of seeing it in a state of nature, he 
entertained the opinion that it did not differ essen- 
tially from our domestic ox, his impression being 
roceivt i from an inspection of specimens living tame 
in the menagerie at Barraepore : subsequently he 
regarded it as distinct. 

745.— The Gour 

(Bos Ootift Traill, in ‘Edinb. Phil. Journ.* Oct. 
1824). or this noble species of wild ox we are able 
only to give a figure of the horns from a drawing 
by General Hardwicke. The gour to which they 
belonged was killed, as General Hardwicke be- 
lieved, by the same hunting-party described by 
Capt. Rogers, and the horns were presented to the 
General by the principal member of that party, the 
late Major Ruughsec^e. These horns were fifieen 
inches between the tips ; their colour is hom-grey, 
with black and solid tips, which are extremely 
sharp. A fine pair are in the museum of the Zoof. 
Soc. Lond. 

According to Capt. Rogers, the gour occurs in 
several of the mountain-districts of Central India, 
but is chiefly found in Myn PAt, or Mine Paul, a 
high insulated mountain, with a tabular summit, in 
the province of Sergojah, in South Bahar. ‘‘This 
table-land is about thirty-six miles in length, by 
twenty-four or twenty-five miles in breadth, and 
rises above the neighbouring plains probably two 
thousand feet. The sides ot the mountain slope 
with considerable steepnea, and are furrowed by 
streams thaf water narrow valleys, the verdant banks 
of which are the favourite haunts of gours. On 
being disturbed ttey retreat into the thick jungles 
of saul-trecs which cover the sides of the whole 
range. The south-east side of the mountain pre- 
sents ea extensive mural precipice from twenty to 
forty feet high. The rugged slopes at its foot are 
covered* by inpenetrable green jungle, and abound 
with dens fonm of frlleir blocks of r^s, the suit* 




•bk fetreal of tigon, bemn^ 
western slopes are less mg^d, bot U 

parched and the forests seem withered ex- 
cess of heat. The summit of the mountaiiypie- 
sent! a mixture of opens, lawns, and wooda Tnm 
were once twenty-five villages on Myn Pit, tot 
these have been long deserted on account of the 
number and ferocity of the beasts of prey. On this 
•mountain, however, the gour maintains his seat 
The Indians assert that even the tiger has no chance 
in combat with a full-grown gour, thougl^he may 
occasionally succeed in carrying off' an unprotected 
calf. The wild buffalo abounds in the plains below 
the mountains, but he so much dreads the gour, 
according to the natives, that he rarely attempts to 
invade its haunts, and the hunting-party only met 
with three or fCur urnas (arnees) on the mountain. 
The forests which shield the gour abound, how- 
ever, with hog-deer, saumurs, (Sambur deer), and 
porcupines.** 

It was in these wild and romantic retreats that 
Capt. Rogers and party hunted the gour, which 
when wounded turns round upon his adversary, 
ready to do battle. A short bellow, imitated by the 
syllables ugh-ugh, was the only cry which the 
animal was heard to utter, and that not until it 
had been struck by the bullet. The gour is gre- 
garious, herding together in parties varying from 
ten to twenty ; they browse on the leaves and shoots 
of tender trees and shrubs, and also graze on the 
banks of the streams. In cold weather the saul- 
foiests are their places of concealment, and the 
heats bring them out to feed on the green lawns 
and valleys. They do not, it seems, wallow in swamp 
and mire like the buffalo. If the natives are to be 
credited, the gour will not brook captivity, and 
even when captured at an early age the mountain- 
calf droops and dies. The period of gestation is 
stated to be twelve months: the females produce 
their young in August. The native name of the 
bull-calf for the first year is Piirdrah, of the cow- 
calf ParAeah. The full-grown cow is termed 
Gofirin. 

The gour attains to a very large size : Dr. Traill 
gives the dimensions of one not liilly grown, which 
measured from the nose to the end of the tail nearly 
twelve feet, and stood nearly six feet high at the 
withers ; the limbs are vigorous, clean-made, and 
more deer* like than bovine; the back is strongly 
arched, and when the animal stands still the line 
from the nose to the base of the tail, along the 
spine presents a nearly uniform curve. This appear- 
ance is portly owing to the curved form of the chaf- 
Iron, and still more to a remarkable ridge of no 
great thickness which rises six or seven inches above 
the general line of the back, from the last of the 
cervical to the middle of the dorsal verlebrs, where 
it gradually declines and becomes lost. This eleva- 
tion is very conspicuous in goura of all ages, although 
they were loaded with fat, and has no resemblance 
to the hunch found on the withers of the zebu breed 
of cattle. There is not a trace of the dewlap, which 
is well marked in the gayll. The hair of the skin 
generally is short and sleek, liaving somewhat the 
oily appearance of a fiesh seal-skin. The colour is 
deep brownish black, almost approaching to bluish 
black ; between the horns is a tuft of curling, dirty 
white hair, and over each hoof is a ring of the same 
colour. 

We may here briefly notice a species of the bo- 
vine race, the Yak of Tartary (Acs prvnniens), too 
remarkable to be altogether omitted in our sketch 
of the Ox tribe. Whether the Yak belongs to the 
restricted genus Bos is veiy doubtful ; in some 
points it ceitaialy is related to the musk ox (CM- 
hoi\ at least if we are to judge from the skins, more 
or less imperfect, which we have had opportunities 
of examining. The following is the description of a 
skin wanting the horns and limbs, in the Zoological 
Museum, 

Nostrils narrow, converging below, with a small 
naked space between them, and a narrow naked* 
border round them, so that there is no true broad 
naked muzzle, as in the common ox ; the ears 
are small and pointed ; the forehead is covered with 
black, curling locks, but its degree of convexity 
cannot be accurately determined, owing to the ab- 
sence of the skull. The back is covered with 
smooth hair, of a deep chocolate brown, a white 
stripe occupying the ndge of the withers, and an- 
other the centre of the eroup. From the shoulders, 
sides, and under surface of the body, and also from 
the inside of the thighs, hangs a pendent mane ol 
long hair, falling in huge masses so as to cover the 
limbs and almost touch the ground. This mane is 
grizzled black, except a centra) line along the belly 
of pure white. The tail is tufted with a nu^e niifi 
of glossy white and rather coarse hairs, 18 or 
inches in length. In sise the animal could not have"' 
exceeded the imall Scotch breed of cattle* 

On the authority of Omelin and Turner, the bomi 
tie round, ttaiU, pointed, find bent in tem^sieMln 
Ibnwds* 11 m inOmn tie etevated, indite odIM 
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Thft it A native of tbo noatitiint of Thibet, 
•ad when wild it taid to be layage and dengerouf ; 
it k, howeeer, reclaimed, and a domeitic breed it 
kept by the nativet of the ran^e tenanted by the 
ammal in iti wild condition. The yak it perhaps 
the Poepha^ut detcribed by ^litn \ from an early 
period its tail wat used as a standard by the Mon- 
g;olt and Tartars, being one of the distinguishing in- 
signia of superior officers, In India these tails are 
mounted on ivory or silver handles, and, under the 
name of chowries, are used to brush away the Hies ; 
elephants of state are taught to carry a 'splendidly 
mounted ohowrie in their proboscis, and wave it 
backwards and forwards. 

Of the habits of the yak in a state of freedom 
little or nothing is known. As regards the do- 
mestic yakf Turner, in ^ Account of an Embassy to 
China,* after giving a description of it, observes 
that these cattle, though not large-boned, seem, 
from the profuse quantity of hair with which they 
are provided, to be of great bulk; they have a 
downcast heavy look, and appear, what indeed they 
are, sullen and suspicious, dUcovering much im- 
patience at the near approach of strangers. They 
do not low loud, like tne cattle of England, any 
more than those of Hindostan, but make alow grunt- 
ing noise, scarcely audible, and that but seldom, 
when under some impression of uneasinesf. These 
cattle are pastured in the coldest parts of Thibet 
upon the snort heihage peculiar to the mountains 
and bleak plains. The chain of mountains situated 
between the latitudes 27“ and 28^, which divides 
Thibet from Bootan, and whose summits are mostly 
clothed with snow, is their favourite haunt. In this 
vicinity the southern glens afford tliem food and 
shelter during the severity of winter ; in milder 
seasons the northern aspect is more congenial to 
their nature, and admits a wider range. They are 
a very valuable property to the tribes of itinerant 
Tartars called Duckba, who live in tents, and tend 
them from place to place ; they at the same time 
afford their herdsmen an easy mode of conveyance, 
a good covering, and wholesome subsistence. They 
are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
useful as beasts of burden, for they are strong, sure- 
footed, and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes 
are manufactured of their hair, and amongst the 
humbler ranks of herdsmen 1 have seen caps and 
jackets made of their skins. The best requital with 
which the care of their keepers is at length rewarded 
for selecting them good pastures, is in the abundant 
quantity of rich milk which they give, and in the 
butter produced from it, which is most excellent. 
It is their custom to preserve this in skins or blad- 
ders. and the air being thus excluded from it, it 
will keep in this cold climate throughout the year ; 
so that after some time tending their herds, when 
a sufficient store is accumulated, it remains only to 
load their cattle and drive them to a proper market 
with their own produce, which constitutes, to the 
utmost verge of Tartary, a most material article of 
commerce.” 

Genus Anoa 

746.-"Thk Anoa 

(Anoa dq!>resncomis). Our figure represents the 
horns of this rare animal, which has been considered 
by some naturalists as belonging to the antelopes, 
by others to the Ox tribe ; this uncertainty arises 
from the circumstance that though the animal has 
beeu noticed for many years, only a few fragments 
of skulls and horns have hitherto been brought to 
Europe, 

The horns are erect, perfectly straight, and in the 
plane of the forehead ; they are about the same 
length as the head, that is, about nine or ten inches, 
strongly depressed or flattened in front, of nearly 
the same breadth till within three inches of the ex- 
tremities, whence they are rather attenuated to the 
tips, which are bluntly pointed, and irregularly 
wrinkled, or rather crumbled throughout the greater 
part of their length. The head is long and narrow, 
terminating in a broad muzzle. 

Mr, Pennant is the first naturalist who has men- 
tioned this animal, but he has given no account of 
its characters, and merely relates, that it is about 
the size of a middling sheep, is wild and fierce, and 
resides in large herds among the rocky mountains 
of the island of Celebes. He considers it as a small 
specie! of wild buffalo,- and adds, that it is cap- 
tured only with great difficulty, and is so tierce in 
confinement, that sortie of these animals, belonging 
to Governor Loten, in one night ripped up the 
* bellies of fourteen stags which were kept in the 
lame paddock with them. The next author who 
menticrtia the anoa from original documents or per- 
•onal observation is Colonel Hamilton Smith, who, 
in the fourth volume of Griffith*B translation of the 
* K^e Animal,' describes the head and horns, and 
eowdeia the amma] aa a species of antelope. 
Qsksiii 8ndth*s ftragmknt was brought from Celebes 
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by th« late Dr. Clarke Abel, who obtained it on his 
return from China in the suite of Lord Amherst; 
but since thst period various other heads have been 
brought to Europe, some of which are deposited in 
the British Museum and in the collection of the 
London Zoological Society. 

Genus Bohalw 

747 -— The Aenee, or Urn a 
{Boi Ami of Shaw and others). The Arnee is by 
some naturalists regarded as nothing more than the 
wild ordinary buffalo I but we are inclined to the 
opinion that it is a distinct species, as we think is 
clearly evidenced by the characters of the horns, 
which are not uncommon in museums, though no 
specimen of the animal itself exists in Europe. Jt 
tenants the high lands of Hindostan, and is known 
in Bengal and the neighbouring provinces by the 
name of Ama, It is described as a large and for- 
midable beast, conspicuous for strength, courage, 
and ferocity. The horns of this animal, which we 
have figured (Fig. 747 ), are remarkable for their 
enormous size, oilen measuring from four to six feet 
in length. They rise upwards, first inclining out- 
wards and backwards, and then, arching gradually 
towards each other as they proceed to the points, 
form together a bold crescent : they are compressed 
on their anterior and posterior surfaces, anu rough 
with numerous transverse furrows and ridges. The 
chaff ron is narrow and convex. 

748, 749, 7fi0 — ^The Common Buffalo 

(Bos bulMlus), The Buffalo hos been long domes- 
ticated in India, where its services as a beast of 
draught and burden render it extremely valuable. 
From India it has spread into F-gypt, Cireece, Italy, 
and Spain. 

The buffalo differs materially in its form and 
general aspect from the ox, being a heavier and 
more clumsy animal, as well as more poweilul. 
Though lower in stature than the hull, it is more 
mwive in the body, which is supported on short, 
thick, solid limbs ; the hide is coarse and dense, 
covered rather sparingly with black wiry hair. The 
head is large, and carried with the muzzle project- 
ing ; the forehead is convex, the muzzle large ; tlie 
horns are compressed, and lie back, turning up 
laterally and olten attaining to a large size, but tlie 
direction seldom allows the points to he used fi)r 
goring; the ears are large and pendulous; the 
dewlap is small ; the eyes are wild, savage, and 
malicious in expression; the tail is long and 
slender, 

In its native regions the buffalo is a formidable 
animal, and capable of contending with the tiger, 
which is otten foiled in the deadly strife. When 
excited, the beast rushes desperately on its foe, 
strikes him down with the horns or forehead, kneels 
upon him, crushing in his chest, and then tramples 
on the lifeless body, as if to satiate its vindictive 
fury. Its natural temper, indeed, renders it difficult 
to tame, and difficult to manage, while its pro- 
digious strength and adaptation for certain localities 
render it a valuable acquisition. The hot morass 
teeming with pestilence is the genial abode of the 
buffalo, and its deliglit is to wallow in the stagnant 
water, where it will luxuriate for hours during the 
heat of the day, with its black muzzle just elevated 
above the surface. Its flesh is hard and unsavoury, 
but the milk of the buffalo-cow is of peculiar rich- 
ness, and in the East a considerable quantity of 
butter is procured from it. * The hide is greatly 
esteemed for its solidity and toughness. Colonel 
Sykes states that the long-homed variety of the 
buffalo is bred in great numbers in the Mawals, or 
hilly tracts along the Ghauts ; “ in those tracts much 
rice is planted, and the male buffalo, from his 
superior hardihood, is much better suited to resist 
the effects of the heavy rains and the splashy culti- 
vation of the rice than the bullock. Tlie female 
is also infinitely more valuable than the cow, 
from the very much greater quantity of milk she 
yields.** 

Dillon states that the buffalo at Malabar is 
larger than the ox, with white eyes, and fiat horns, 
often two feet long ; its legs are thick and short ; 
** It is an ugly animal, almost destitute of In^r, goes 
slowly, but carries very heavy burdens. Herds 
may be seen, as of common cows, and they afibrd 
milk, which serves to make butter and cheese ; 
their flesh is good, though less delicate than that of 
the ox: the animal swims perfectly well, and tra- 
verses the broadest rivers. Besides the tame ones, 
there are wild buffaloes, which are extremely dan- 
gerous, tearing men to pieces, or emshing them 
with a single blow of the head. They are less to be 
dreaded in the woods than elsewhere, because th^ir 
horns often catch in the blanches and give time to 
the persons pursued to escape by Eight The 
skin of these animals serves for an infinity of pur- 
poses, and even cruses are made of them for hold- 
ing water or liquors: the animals on the ooBst of 
Malabar are almost all wildy and strangam are not 
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pwvented from hunting them for their ftesh,** In 
Ceylon, as in Malabar, the buffalo exists both in a 
wild and domesticated state, and the tame herds 
are not unfrequent ly joined by wild individuals, 
which the inhabitants nometimes entrap, and at 
other limes shoot. Buffaloes, it would appear, art 
more common in Bombay than in Bengal. At 
Boitpoor, Bishop Heber v^as shown a white buffalo, 
probably an albina, which was pointed out by the 
Indiana as a rare curiosity. 

From India the buffalo is distributed throughout 
Siam, Cochin-China, Malacca, and the adjacent 
islands, as Sumatra, Java. Borneo, fkc., together 
with the Philippines; it is also common in China, 
where it is used in the various labours of agri- 
culture. 

In Africa it is abundant along the Nile, and in 
other districts, existing in a wild or emancipated 
state, as well as in a state of domestication. In 
Abyssinia, more particularly in the forests of Has 
el Fil, the bufialo is very common ; its skin is chiefly 
employed in that country fur the making of shields, 
in which considerable art is displayed. 

In the middle ages the buffalo was introduced 
into Spam and Italy, where in course of time the 
animal became naturalised, and in some districts 
may be regarded as in a state of nature. 

We have already alluded to the Maremma of 
Italy ; in the worst parts of that pestilential trnct of 
country, there the savage buffalo may he seen, roam- 
ing at will, under the care of wild keepers, buffa- 
lari, whose lives are pavssed in this dangerous 
employment. Wherever large herds of buffaloes 
occur, they may be taken as the sure index of mal- 
aria. In the wild provinces of the Calabriaa, 
where most of the plains and valleys are always 
partially swamped by the Laino, the Chratis, the 
Amato, and numerous other rivers and torrents, they 
are very common; they range, almost the only 
occupants, over the plains of P»stum, and the still 
wilder and more extensive fiats of Apulia. The 
Pontine Marshes offer them a favourite retreat, and 
in the Pestilential Maremme, both of Home and 
Tuscany, scarcely any other animals, except wild 
boars, are ever seen. In northern Italy, where there 
is infinitely less malaria than in the south, the} 
occur in greatest numbers where the causes of that 
pest exist, and where its effects are often felt, in 
the inundated rice-grounds of Lombardy, in the 
marshes formed by the oveiffovving of the Po, 
the Tanaro, the Ticino, or of some other rivers or 
lakes. 

1 n every part of Italy, but especially in the south, 
are buffaloes used as beasts of burden, and their 
stiength and perseverance render them available in 
many emergencies when oxen or horses would fail. 
In some of the marshy plains of Calabria communi- 
cation would be almost impracticable were it not 
for the buffalo. There are not only morasses, 
swamps, and bogs in every direction, but rivers 
suddenly swollen to torrents in rainy weather, and 
unprovided with bridges of any sort, frequently 
occur. Here horses, mules, or oxen are useless, but 
a pair of good buffaloes woiking chest-deep in the 
mud will, slowly indeed, but surely, drag a large 
varro with its goods or passengers thioiigh them. 
Yoked to a high cart with wheels of prodigious 
diameter, they will fearlessly take to the swollen 
torrent, and, provided the water does not entirely 
cover them, drag it safely to the oj)))Osite hank. 
On the great plain of Apulia the buffalo is the 
ordinary beast of draught, and at the annual fair 
held at Foggia at the end of May, immense droves 
of almost wild buffaloes are brought to the town 
for sale. Fearful accidents occai^ionally happen, 
«nraged animals breaking from the dense mass in 
spite of all the exertions of the buffalari, and rushing 
upon some object of their vengeance, whom they 
strike down and trample to death. It is dangerous 
to over-work or irritate the buffalo, and instances 
are known in which, when released by the brutal 
driver from the cart, they have turned instantly 
upon the man, and killed him before any assistance 
could be rendered. 

The buffalo, as well as the bull, is baited in the 
aniphitiieatres of Italy. One kind of sport with the 
buffalo is called La Botia* (Fig. 748.) A large 
tube made of wicker-work or other ffexible mate- 
rials well wadded without and within, and open at 
both efnds, looking in short like a cask or butt 
(whence its name) with the ends stove in, is rolled 
across the arena. Presently a man creeps into this 
botta, and then lifting it up on end, rim on his feet 
and begins to move, with his head peeping above the 
cask towards the buffalo, who at first stares bewil- 
dered at the sight, and then runs and upsets the 
novel object. In this game the man must be carel^^ 
when the charge is made, to draw in his head and j^gs, 
and keep himself entirely covered, like a tortoise in 
his shell. The buffalo teeing that the botta no 
longer moves, kicks it, butu at it for a yriiile, causing 
it to roll along, and then leaves it, )aiut presently the 
cask is again raised on end, and ji^ovea by the man 
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Awards th« baatt. This trick could not be plajrcd 
with the Toro Vaooino, whoie eharp and itrong 
'horns, better placed for attack than the buffalo’s, 
*WOu1d pierce the cask through and through. 

The attack of the buffalo in the arena is more 
dangerous than that of the bull, and in his rage, 
when he has missed his tormentor, he often strikes 
the wall hiriously with his head and horns, making 
fragments of stone ffy in all directions, apparently 
without suffering any iigury from the violence of 
the shocks. 

Fig. 749 represenfs a common scene in the Pontine 
Marshes — gleaners in harvest -time, returning from 
. work, with their cart drawn by twd black, sullen 
buffaloes, whose red eyres indicate their wild and 
savage dispositfon. 

7.^1, 759.— The Cstb Buffailo. 

(Bos Caffer), This ferocious animal is a native of 
Southern Africa, associating generally in troops, fre- 
quenting the watered glens and ravines among the 
hills. Like the common buffalo, it is fond of wal- 
lowing in pools or swamps, where it sometimes passes 
the greater part of the aay. Its temper is depicted 
in its lowering eye, and the malevolent expression of 
the countenance, to which the position of the horiw 
overshadowing its fiery eyes not a little contributes. 
These weapons form at their base a solid ruirged 
mass, covering the forehead, from which they bend 
downwards and somewhat outwards, gradually di- 
minishing to the points, which suddenly curve up- 
wards. The distance between the points of the 
horns is frequently five feet, but the rugose massive 
base of each is in contact, forming an impenetrable 
helmet ; their colour is black. The ears are a foot 
in length, pendent, and in a great measure defended 
by the horns ; yet it is observed that they are always 
torn and jagged, either from the wounds received 
in their combats with each other, or from the lace- 
, ration of thorns and spines, the animals continually 
forcing their way through the dense thickets. 
Though not taller than an ordinary ox, the Cape 
49 uffaTo IS a far stouter, heavier, and more powerful 
beast ; its limbs are short mnd thicks its body bulky, 
and its head ponderous. The hide is thick and 
tough, and spaifiiigly covered with harsh blackish 
hairs, those on tlie under lip and about the corners 
of the mouth being elongated so as to form a scanty 
beard, 

Considering'ihe.maasive proportions of this fierce 
tenant of the wilds of Southern Africa, it possesses 
no inconsiderable share of fteetness, and when pur- 
sued by the hunter it tears through the thicket and 
up the mountain-side with surprising impetuosity. 
Not unfrequently, however, it returns to the attack ; 
so that it is not to be encountered without the ut- 
most caution and the means of escape at hand. 
Many are the fatal accidents and the narrow es- 
capes from death recorded by the various traveller 
who have penetrated the country of the £)H{)e bui^ 
falo. 

The bellowing of the Cape buffalo when wounded, 
his fury as he tears up the earth with his horns, and 
his efforts to revenge himself upon liis foes before 
he sinks expiring, are terrifio. 

It is the general opinion of the natives of South 
Africa, that though the lion frequently attacks the 
buffalo, he cannot overcome it by dint of strength, 
but has recourse to stratagem, lying in ambush near 
eome stream where the beast comes to drink. They 
say that the lion springs upon its back, drives its 
tremendous claws into the victim’s sides and the 
nape of the neck, tearing and mangling, till the 
buffalo falls and dies. At other times they aArm 
that the Uon darts suddenly upon the buffalo, fastens 
on its chest and neck, lacerating and iqueezing the 
mouth and nose with its fore-paws, tiU, half suffo- 
cated, and exhausted by vain efforts ard loss of 
blood from deep wounds, it expires. The lion, how- 
ever, does not always make these attacks with im* 
punity, for his carcass is sometimes found gored and 
trampled, evidently by buffaloes, the herd having 
come to the rescue of their companion. An allied 
species (Bos Pegasus, H, Smith) is found in Western 
Africa. 

Fig. 753 represents the skull of t]ie Bos Caffer, 

Genus Biaon 

754.— >Thb Aurochsi oe Zuse 

(Biaon ISuropirtta; Boa wna, Gmelin). T^is noble 
species exists in the great forest of Bialowicza (pro- 
nounced Bealawesha in Poland), in Lithuania, where 
it is protected by stringent laws. In its proportions 
the aurochs is robust, and its withers are massive and 
elevated. The largest males stand about six feet 
high at the shoulders. The hair is of two sorts : 
one is loft^ woolly and short, covering the whole 
trunk and limbs ; the other is long and rough, cover- 

the upper part and sides of the head, the neck, 
and ihouiaers, where it forms a mane ; under the 
lower jaw and along the throat to the chest it is 
toughened into a sort of beard, In xd bulls the 


i| mane is often a foot in length, and k thickest in 
1 ! November, The eyes are small, but fierce and 
sparkling when the animal is irritated. The tongue, 
hps, ana palate are blue. The tail, which is short, 
is furnished with a tuft of stiff hairs at its extremity. 

I An odour, described as between that of musk and 
‘ violets, is exhaled fVom the skin, especially from 
that part of the skin covering the convexity of the 
forehead ; it is stronger in the male than the female, 
and may be perceived at the distance of a hundred 
yards from the herd. ' 

The flesh of this animal is highly esteemed, but 
when roasted is said to have a buiisn tinge. 

Thickets near the swampy banks of rivers are the 
favourite resorts of the aurouchs ; but in summer and 
during the warmer portion of autumn, according to 
Dr. Weissenbom, the herds select sandy spots : in 
winter they keep quiet by day in the thickest part 
of the flr-wood, only browsing at night, and finding 
sustenance in the bark of young trees : in spring 
they visit spots where the herbaceous plants they 
relish begin to sprout. They are fond of tree-lichens. 
The voice of the aurochs is a deep short grunt, which 
may be heard at a considerable distance. 

The strength,” says Dr. Weissenbom, of the 
ivkv is enormous, and trees of five or six inches in 
diameto cannot withstand the thrusts of old bulls. 
It is neither afraid of the wolf nor bear, and assails 
its enemies both with its horns and hoofs. An old 
tubr is a match for four wolves; packs of the latter 
•animal, however, sometimes hunt down even old 
bulls when alone, but a herd of cubrs has nothing 
to fear from any rapacious animal, 

“ Notwithstanding the great bulk of its body, the 
2ubr can run very swiftly. In galloping its hoofs 
are raised above its head, which it carries veiy low. 

“ The animal has, however, but little bottom, and | 
seldom runs farther than one or two English miles. 
It swims with great agility, and is very fond of 
bathing. 

“ The zubr is generally exceedingly shy, and 
avoids the approach of man. They can only be 
approached fiom the leeward, as their smell is ex- 
tremely acute. But when accidentally and sud- 
di,i)ly fallen in with, they will passionately assail 
the Intruder. In such fits of passion the animal 
thrusts out its tongue repeatedly, lashes its sides 
with its tail, and the reddened and sparkling eyes 
project from their sockets, and roll furiously. Such 
18 their innate wildness, that none of them have ever 
been completely tamed. When taken young they 
become, it is true., accustomed to their keepers, but 
the approach of other persons renders them furious, 
MMd even their keepers must be careful always to 
wear the same sort of dress, when going near them. 
Their great antipathy to the Bos Taurus, which they 
eitlier avoid or kill, would render their domestication, 
if it were practicable., but little desirable. The ex- 
periments made with a view of obtaining a mixed 
breed from the zubr and Boa Taurus have all fsiled, 
and are now strictly prohibited,” 

Figs. 755, 750, represent the skull, in front and 
profile, of a young aurochs; Figs, 757 and 758, of' 
an old male. 

759, 760, 761, 762,— The Aveeican Bison 

(Bison Atnerioanua; Boa Americanus), The Ame- 
rican Bisoi , formerly spread more extensively than 
at present, still exists in vast numbers in Louis- 
iana, roaming in countless herds over the prairies 
that are watered by the Arkansas, Flatte, Mfissouri, 
and upper branches of ,1 he Saskatchewan and Peace 
rivers. Like its congener the aurochs, the Ame- 
rican bison is of powerful frame, and exceeds in 
bulk the ordinary race of cattle, ita height at the 
fore-quarters being upwards of aix feet, and ita 
weight from twelve to fifteen hundredweight, and 
sometimes much^ more. The head is huge, pon- 
derous, and carried low ; the withers are massive 
and elevated ; the eyes are small and their expres- 
sion is ferocious ; the horns are small and black. 
The neck, withers, and cheat are covered with a 
profusion of long shaggy hair, contributing to render 
the appearance of the animal wild and terrific ; the 
hinder quarters m clothed with shorter wool. The 
general colour is umber brown, acquiring a rusty 
tint in winter. Endowed with the sense ofsmell in 
great perfection, wary, and fierce, the bison asso- 
ciates in large herds conducted by one or two old 
bulls, whose motions the rest appear to follow ; but 
herds of bulls also live separately. Their food con- 
sists of grass and rank herbage, to obtain which in 
winter they scrape away the snow with their feet. 
On the approach of an enemy the herd immediately 
takes to flight ; but if one tie wounded, the life of 
the hunter is placed in great Jeopardy, for turning 
in a moment, it rushes, on its assailant with head- 
long impetuosity and with determitied resolution. 
Several fatal Instances might be cited in which the 
hunter hasjperished from want of caution in attack- 
ing this furmidable beast^ and many hairbreadth 
escapes are on record. 

In defending itself from a dog the hieon itzikis 




vioientlv whhHs fine Ise^ and tm&f hsipo 
newing foe at bi^ * 

The flesh of this animal la accounted exedteatf 
the tongue and hump, or flesh on the top of the 
withers, being especial delicacies, Ilie 'chase ot 
the bison is therefore assiduously carried on, both 
by the natives and the Europeans. 

The bison swims well, and during the Jieats of 
summer vast herds make their way to shady rivulets, 
streams, and pools, in which they delight to plunge 
and bathe. Herds of twenty thousand, crossing 
rivers upwards of a mile in breadth, have been seen, 
as Lewis and Clarke inform us, or darkening the 
plains on their passage to fresh feeding- grounds. 

Salt-springs, or saline morasses, or salt-licks, are 
great attractions to this animal, and at all seasons 
are visited by numerous herds. These, however, 
are incessantly thinned by the hunters, and the 
time is probably not far distant when the American 
bison will be as rare and as limited in its extent oi 
range as the aurochs of Lithuania. 

At certain seiuons of the year the bulls engage 
in terrible conflicts, and rush furiously upon man, or 
any other animal which ventures near thorn. With 
the exception of man the most formidable enemy 
against which the bison has to contend is the huge 
grisly bear, and before tliis dreaded monster the 
strongest bull goes down. 

It appears that the bison will breed with the or- 
dinary race of domestic cattle, against which the 
aurochs displays the greatest antipathy, t hough in 
one respect the latter approaches nearer to the com- 
mon ox than does the bison ; we allude to the number 
of ribs, which are thirteen in the ox on each side, 
fourteen in the aurochs, and fifteen in the bison. 

Figs. 703, 764, represents the skull, front view and 
in profile, of a young female bison ; Figs. 765, 766, 
of an old male bison, 

Genus ChHma:^ 

707.— The Musk Ox 

(Oviboa Moschatua). The characters of the genus 
Ovibos, as exhibited by the only known species, are 
as follows The horns are expanded at their base, 
forming a helmeMike mass, covering the forehead, 
where their edges are in contact with each other ; 
fiom this mass they emerge round and tapering, 
first bending down between the eye and ear, and 
then sweeping suddenly upwards. The ears and 
tail are short; the eyes moderate; the nostrila 
oblong, and inclined to each other from above down- 
wards ; there is no true naked muzzle, but a very 
napow naked line surrounds each nostril, the rest 
being covered with hair; there is no furrow in the 
upper lip. 

The musk-ox is a native of the high lattitudei of 
North America, from the sixty-first to the seventy- 
fifth degree of latitude. In size it scarcely equals 
the smallest of the Highland breed of cattle, but 
appears larger than it really is from the profusion of 
long matted woolly hair with which it is covered, 
ancT which hangs on each side almost to the ground, 
almost concealing the limbs to the pasterns; the 
tail is entirely hidden. Beneath the lower jaw, 
throat, and chest the hair flows full, long and mane- 
like. The general colour is dull grizzled umber 
brown, darker on the sides and under surface : on 
the centio of the back is a brownish^white mark or 
saddle. 

The districts inhabited by the musk-ox, says Dr. 
Richardson, are the proper lands of the Esquimaux, 
and their name for it ia Oomingmak. It frequents 
wild and rocky situations, mostly destitute of wood, 
feeding on gram during one season of the year, and 
on lichens during the other. When fat its flesh is 
tolerable, but at certain times both that of the bulls 
and cows smell strongly of musk. Though the 
limbs ol the musk-ox are short, they are very vigor- 
ous, and the animal is fleet and active. Dr. Rich* 
ardson mentions one pursued on the banks of the 
Coppermine, which scaled a lofty sand-clift' so steep 
that the party were obliged to crawl up it on their 
hands and knees. 

In September these animals assemble in herds, 
and are then much harassed by the hunters. The 
sport, however, is not free from danger, for the bulls 
are very irascible, and when wounded will dart fu- 
riously upon the hunter, who requires both practice 
and presence of mind in order to escape. If, how- 
ever, the hunters remained concealed when they 
fire upon a herd of musk-oxen, the 'poor animals 
mistake the noise for thunder, and forming them- 
selves into a group, crowd nearer and nearer together 
as their companions fall around them ; but should 
they discover their enemies by tight, or by their 
sense of smell, which is ve^ acute, the whole herd 
seek for safety by instant flight 

The wool of this animal is fine, and some stock- 
ings which were made from it in France are said to 
have been equal to those made from silk. If U 
could be obtained in efficient quantity, it 
doubtleia ba employed advaiitageouely ee an ijmm 
to BianitflMtttifi* 
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ORDER EDENTATA 


Oov. Linn.) This order, which contain! 

the Sloths, the extinct Megratherium and Mylodon, 
the Annadillo, the Pangolin, and the Ant-eater, 
appears at a Urgt glance to be leas natural than upon 
careful analysis it is proved to be. Several import- 
ant links indeed, the absence of which left voids in 
the chain, *have fortunately been recovered, their 
fossil relics restored, and the species assigned to 
their true place. In this philosophic labour Pro- 
fessor Owen has rendered to science the most import- 
ant service, and his work, entitled a < Description of 
the Skeleton of an extinct gigantic Sloth, but which 
is in fact an elaborate analysis of the structure and 
affinities of the megatheruid quadrupeds in general, 
is a monument of research and acum,en. 

With respect to the term Edentata (toothless ani- 
mals) it must be taken in a qualified sense. The 
ant-eaters and par^^olins are indeed destitute ofteeth, 
but the other genera possess these organs with cer- 
tain limitations as to number, and of peculiar struc- 
ture, wanting both the neck part and enamel* 
Without further preface we may observe that the 
Edentata resolve themselves into two great sections, 
namely. Leaf-eaters and Lisect or Flesh-eaters, 
These sections, from their respective habits, have 
been termed by Desmarest, Tardigrada^ or slow- 
paced, and EftodierUiuj or diggers: but to these 
terms, as they are not universally applicable to the 
species they include, there are some objections. 

I. LEAF-EATERS. 


Family Sloths (Tardigrada, Owen ; Bradypolidse 
Auct.). 

Genus Bradypus, Linn. (Acheus^ F. Cuv.) — Claws 
on the fore-feel, three* 

768. 769, 770.— The Common Sloth, or A'i. 

{Bradypus tHdaetylus^ Linn.). The Sloths are crea- 
tures as extraordinary in their habits as in their 
organization, the one having a mutual relationship 
to the other* They are exclusively arboreal ; the 
trees afford them at once their needful food and 
their permanent abiding-place : and for the trees 
alone are they structurally adapted* It is not long 
since that the sloth was condemned as a degraded 
miserable being; slow and embarrassed in all its 
movements, and wretchedly framed, as if Nature 
had bungled in its creation* Inconsistent with phi- 
losophy, and presumptuous in the extreme, is such 
an opinion. The tall giraffe and thosinewy-limbed 
antelope are not more directly organized for their 
respective requirements, than is the sloth for its 
appointed place in the scale of creation. Were it a 
terrestrial animal, then indeed might we call its 
structure defective ; but, its mode oi life taken into 
consideration, we view it in another light, and per- 
ceive that it affords a marked example of design 


and purpose. 

Buffon's eloquent misrepresentation of the sloth 
need not detain us, but we cannot avoid expressing 
our surprise that the great Cuvier not only quotes 
the words of that naturalist, but even follows up his 
ideas. The only excuse is, that the habits ot tlie 
animals till recently were very imperfectly under- 
stood ; yet might we not expect that a philo- 
sopher would pause before concluding that in 
the works of nature there occurred exceptions 
to the laws of harmony by which the whole is 
governed ? 

A few observations on the organization of the 
sloth may not be unacceptable. 

Fig. 7/1 represents the skeleton of the common 
three-toed sloth ; Fig. 772 the pelvis of the same ; 
Fig. 773 the skeleton of the unnu, or two-toed 
sloth. 

In the skeleton of the sloth we are struck at once 
with the great length of the fore-ljmbi, which are 
twice as long as the hinder pair, and with the huge 
hook-like claws by which all four are terminated ; 
we perceive, too, that the pelvis is bird-like in its 
oontormation and of great breadth, separating the 
thigh bones to an unusual distance iVom each other ; 
added to this, the thigh bones are directed obliquely 
outwards, while the limb from the knee downwarefs 
has an inward inclination ; and the structure of the 
wrist and ankle is such, that the palm or sole, in- 
stead of being directed to the surface of the ground, 
as in other animals, is turned inwards towards the 
body in such a manner as to render it impossible 
for the sloth to place the sole of its foot straight 
down on a level surface, but to compel it under 
such circumstances to rest upon the external edge 
of the foot (see skeleton, Fig. 771). The hip-joint, 
as in the orang-outan, is destitute or the ligamen- 
tum teres, whence the head of the thigh bone is 
endowed with greater freedom of motion. In ™ 
Al (three-toef slorii) the neck consists of nine 
▼ertebra. instead of seven, the ordinary number m 
mammal^ Md the two tables of the skull in all 
the spioiM tW septiidad by large air-cells, m t^t 
^ Midi hM*lilie hndh is defended by adouUe 


ease, a provision against accidental falls, should 
the branch to which the animal is clinging give 
way. 

Professor Owen observes, respecting the sloths, 
that they illustrate the affinity or tendency to the 
oviparous type, by the supernumerary cervical ver- 
tebra. supporting false ribs, and by the convolu- 
tion of the windjpipe in the thorax, in the three- 
toed species; by the lacertine (iizard-like) character 
of three and twenty pairs of ribs in the unau ; and 
by the low cerebral development, by the great 
tenacity of life, and long-enduring irritability of 
muscular fibre in both species.'* The mubcles of 
the sloth are endowed with the most aston- 
ishing energy ; their force is, indeed, almost in- 
oredible, and harmonizes with the arboreal design 
of the skeleton, of which the limbs alone sufficiently 
indicate tlie creature's habits. Who can mistake 
the meaning of the solid houk-like structure of the 
paws, or the design of the long arms, or of the 
security of the union of the clavicle to the large 
scapula? We might here enter into minute de- 
tails, but we refrain, only observing that Nature in 
these points aimed at rigid unyielding strength, and 
has obtained the result she wished ; the long arms 
of the sloth being thus furnished with strong nooks, 
which are drawn to the palm (and the same obser- 
vation applies to the claws of the hind-fect) hy 
means ol elastic ligaments it can reach to a distant 
branch, and there fix itself with facility* or, while 
clinging to one branch, can draw towards itself 
another loaded with buds, fruits, or leaves, which 
offer a grateful repast. Rigid as its paw is, it can 
use it as a hand, and with gieat address convey 
food to its mouth. 

Unfitted then for the ground,, on which he 
can only drag himself along by applying the claws 
of the tore-feet to any rough projection wit liin i each, 
the sloth is eminently quahiled for the brandies of 
the forest, and that rather for their upper than 
.their under surface; clinging to them, he rests 
and travels suspended, yet m perlect security ; here 
his awkwardness disappears, and he tiaverscs the 
branches or passes from tree to tree in the dense 
forcht with considerable celerity, either in quest of 
food, or in order to escape his enemies. Stedman, 
in his ' History of Surinam^' has an engraving of a 
sloth in this position, which we have copied as 
illustrating its singular mode of progression (Fig* 
770). But the arms of the sloth are also his wea- 
pons of defence, and weapons of no little force: 
when attacked on the ground, he throws himself on 
his back, fixes his claws on his adversary, and 
grasps him with enormous power; in this manner 
he has been known to strangle a dog, holding him 
all the while at arm's length, and in tins manner he 
grapples with snakes of large size^ to tlie attacks of 
which he is said to be subject. 

Mr. Burchell (says Professor Duckland, in an 
interesting paper on these animals in the * T.inn. 
Trans.' 1835) observed, that ** his captive sloths 
assumed during sleep a position of perfect ease 
and safety on the fork ot a tree, their aims em- 
bracing the trunk, their backs resting on the angle 
of a branch, and their head reclining on their 
own bosom. The animal is thus rolled up nearly 
in the form of a ball; the entiie vertebral co- 
lumn, including the neck, assumes a nearly cir- 
cular curve, and not only is the weight of the 
'Whole body maintained in an attitude of ease and 
safety, but the head is supported between the 
arms and chest, and the face lies buried in the long 
wool which covers those parts, and is thu^ pro- 
tected during sleep from the myriads of insects 
which woula otherwise attack it.” According to 
Mr* Burchell, the buds and youn^ shoots of a spe- 
cies of Cecropia form tHe principal food of the 
sloth* These trees grow only in damp places, and 
rise with a slender stem to the height of thirty or 
i^orty feet, giving off horizontal branches, hollow 
internally, except at the extremities. Along these 
branches it travels, and the young cling round the 
body of the mother. It would appear that the 
moisture of leaves or buds suffices the sloth for 
drink, as none kept by Mr.* Burchell took liquid in 
any other way. in the aspect of the sloth there is 
an expression of profound melancholy : it seldom 
utters any cry; it notices nothing with any positive 
mark of attention except perhaps the trees to which 
unerring instinct draws it. nor by any action evinces 
much intelligence* 

The dental system of the sloth is the most simple 
that can well be conceived* They have no incisor 
teeth, but canines and molars only ; and m the AI 
the canines are diminutive, and in all respects very 
similar to the other teeth. Th»^ molar teeth are 
univerially eight in the upper jaw and six m the 
lower, four and three on either side respectively 
llieir construction is most simple ; they are eylin- 
dricaJ, unrooted, consisting, as Professor O^n has 
demonstrated, of a centre of vascular dentine sur- 
rounded by unvasoular dentine or ivorv, the whole 
•nvdoped by ft of oosmentum, cmaiiolerited 


by numerous minute oaloiferous cells. Ill ^ted for 
grinding the food, the teeth merely bruise it or break 
down the tender structure of the buds or leaves, 
their deficiency in this point being most probably 
compensated by the singular complication of the 
stomach, which is sacculated. 

The sloths bring foilh and suckle their young 
like ordinary quadrupeds. Thi 7 have two mamross, 
which are situated on tlie breast ; and the young 
sloth, from the moment of its hirth, adheres to the 
body of its parent till it acquires sufficient size and 
strength to shift for itself. The head of the Alls 
short, the face small and round like that of the Ame- 
rican monkeys, the ears concealed In the long hair 
which surrounds them, the eyes small and deeply 
sunk in the head, and tlie tail a meie ludimeiu. 
The Indians like its ilesh, and are in continual 
pursuit of it. 

Naturalists reckon two distinct species of the Ai, 
and three or fom* varieties, some of which may pro- 
bably be found to be specifically different, when 
they come to he dissected and carefully compared 
with one another, 1. The common Ai (Bradypus 
tridactylus, Lmn.) has a short round liead, furnished 
with coarse shaggy hair, disposed on the crown in 
verging rays, like that of tlie human species; the 
face IS of a yellowish colour covered with very 
short hair, whilst that of the body and extremities 
is universally long and shaggy ; the eyes arc en- 
circled by a brown ring ; the hair of the body varied 
with. irregular patches of dark and light hi own, or 
silvery wliiie : between the hhoulders theie is an* 
oval patch of short orange-coloured hair, of a finer 
, quality than that found on othei parts ol tlie body, 
and divided in the centic by a longitudinal black 
stripe: the throat and brcai^t aie frequently of a 
light stiaw-coJoiir. The text mo of the liair is 
altogether peculiar, and moie nearly resembles dry 
hay, or grass shrivelled and witheicd by the sun, 
than the hair of oidinary quadrupeds. It is coarse 
and flattened at the ext leniity, but rh small at the 
root as the finest spider's web; and it.s dry and 
withered appeaiance forms llie Ai‘a jirmeipal se- 
curity against its pursuers* as it renders it extremely 
difficult to delect it wlnlst at rest among the 
branches coveied with bark and muss of the same 
colour; it is only when in motion that it can be 
readily distinguished from the trunk beneath wliich 
it hangs suspended. In other respects, different 
individuals of this species ditlVr eonsiderably from 
one another, in tlie shade and disposition of their 
colours, and in the intensity of the mark between 
tlie slioulders; some even want Ihb latter mark 
altogethec, otliers arc of a uniform ash-colour over 
the whole body, and there are others still, which 
have the liair of the head parted in the centre, and 
hanging down upon each side. 

Lengtli of the adult about seventeen or eighteen 
inches. 

The Collared A'i, (Uradypns collaris,) is a very 
distinct species, even in the bony structure of its 
cranium. Its face is naked and of a black colour; 
the hair of Us body loss flattened and withered-look- 
ing than in the common species; the forehead, 
temples, chin, throat, and breast covered with red- 
dish or rust-colourcd hair, slightly frizzled ; on the 
crown of the head it is long and yellow, and on the 
rest of the body pale orange : but the most dis- 
tinguishing maik of the species is a large black 
collar which completely surrounds the neck, and 
from which its specific name of collaris is derived. 
Beneath this outer coat there is an inner one of 
very fine fur, which is of a dark brown colour on the 
collar, hut gradually diminishes in intensity towards 
the croup, where it is entirely white. 

Both these species feed upon the leaves of trees, 
and bring forth but a single young one at a birth, 
When in motion in the Ibrcsts thev emit a feeble 
plaintive cry, resembling the word Ai, and which is 
the origin of the name they bear among the Eu- 
ropeans settled in America. They are extremely 
retentive of life, and have been seen to move their 
legs, and exhibit other symptons of vivacity, a full 
hdf-hour after being deprived of the heat! and other 
viscera. 

The Unau, or two-toed sloth, of which we figure 
the skeleton (Fig. 773), is placed by llliger in a die- 
tinct genus, under the title of Cholcspus. It is the 
Bradypus didactylus of Linnmus. In its manners it 
closely resembles the At, which it exceeds ifi size* 

In both genera the skull is rounded, and the 
muzzle shoi% but more esnecially in the Ais, The 
zygomatic arch is very bola and stout, but is incom- 
plete in the centre* The malar bone is very deve- 
loped, and gives off a descending branch reaching 
over the lower jaw, but its zygomatic process does 
not reach the corresponding process of the temporal 
bone ; hence the arch, as we have said, is imperfect. 
The orbits are nearly ciroular, but inoomplete be- 
hind. The lower jaw is large and strong. 

In the two-toed sloth there are no pro-dorsal or 
supernumerary vertebns in the neck ; the feet arc 
fkr lees univerially oonsolidated together. 
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JtaiUy OrayioeXoa, Owfcn.— Feet ihort. very ; 
itrong. equal or tubequal ; fore-feet with five or 
four toes, of which one or two of the outenpoit are 
unarmed, fit for support and progression ; the rest 
are armed with huge claws. Zvgomatic arch com- 
plete, clavicles perfect ; tail moderate or stout, acting 
as a fulcrum or prop. 

Such are the characters of this family, as laid 
down by Professor Owen. It contains the following 

g enera Megalonyx, Megatherium, Mylodon, 
oelidotheriiim, Coelodon, and Sphenodon; of thebe 
genera all the species are extinct, and only known 
from their fossil relics. 

774,— Mylodon robwbtus. ■ 

We figure the skeleton of this extinct giant, now 
preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
which, except that it was formed for tearing down 
the trees of the forest, and cot living in their 
branches, was closely related to the comparatively 
pigmy sloths of the present day. Conceive of a 
sloth of the size and bulk of a rhinoceros or hippo- 
potamus, but with bones infinitely more massive, 
muscies infinitely more voluminous and powerful, 
with a thick tail acting as a support, and forming 
with the hind limbs a firm tripod, while the animal 
thus raided upright, and exerting lU enormous 
strength, sways the tree to and fro, and lays it at 
last prostrate and our reader will have a good 
idea of what this mighty devastator of the primitive 
forests of South America must have been. 

The skeleton in question was discovered, as we 
iie informed by Professor Owen, **in the year 1841 ■ 
hy M. Pedro de Angelis, seven leagues north of the 
city of Buenos Ayres, in the fluviatile deposits con- 
stituting the extensive plain intersected by the great 
Rio Plata and its tributaries, and which has been 
raised dunng a recent geological epoch above the 
level of the sea. 

“ In this formation, and most probably anteiior 
to its elevation, the animal must have been buried 
entire, and if the present heat of the climate pre- 
vailed, soon alter its death, for the parts of the ske- 
leton were found little disturbed, and the very few 
bones that are wanting are such as would he likeb* 
to escape the search of the most diligent collectoi. ' 
About the same time and near the same ))tace 
a tessellated osseus carapace of some large qua- 
druped like an armadillo was exhumed, and infor- 
mation of this discovery having been communicated 
to the Royal College of Surgeons by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, late Her Majesty^s Charge d’Aftaires at 
Buenos Avres, both this carapace and the above- 
mentioned bkeleton were purciiased by the College, 
They arrived in November, 1841, in many pieces, 
fragile from the loss of the animal matter; but 
having been restored in some measure to their 
original tenacity, the parts of the carapace were 
re-united, the skeleton was articulated, and both 
are now placed in the museum." 

We may here observe that the tessellated carapace 
belongs to a large extinct armadillo, to which the 
largest living species, the Dasypus Gigas, is but a 
piginy ; it is termed by Professor Owen, Glyptodon 
davipes. 

With respect to the fossil genus Mylodon, Pro- 
fessor Owen describes three, distinct species, viz., 
M. Darwitiii, M. Harlani, and M, RobustiiK, which 
far exceeds the others in size. 

We regret that want of space prevents us from 
following Professor Owen through his elaborate 
examination of tlie skeleton of Mylodon robustus, 
which to the scientific is replete with interest, nor 
enter into the affinities of the Mylodon to the Me- 
gatherium, Megalonyx, and other extinct Edentata, 
which are rigidly scrutinized. 

Pig, 775 represents the lower jaw of Mylodon : 
Fig. 776, the external view of the right branch of the 
lower jaw of Mylodon. Figs. 777 and 778, the sim- 
ple teeth of the Mylodon, sliowing the depth of 
their implantation. The cavity at the base of the 
tooth is seen at a. Fig. 777, As in the sloth, the 
Megatherium, and Megalonyx, these teeth, formed 
lor crushing leaves, are composed of a central pillar 
of coarse ivory, immediately invested with a thin 
layer of fine dense ivory, and the whole surrounded 
with a thick coating of cement. 

From the structure of these teeth it is evident that 
the Mylodon fed on leaves, like the sloths of the 
present day. But, notwithstanding Dr. Lund's 
opinion, it was certainly not adapted for climbing 
trees ; besides^ what trees could bear its weight ? 
How then did it obtain its food f The whole of its 
osseous confirmation suggests the anawer— it was 
formed to uprend the trees that bore its sustenance. 
The enormous expanse of the pelvis, the great bulk 
and strength of the hind-legs, the soltdity of the tail, 
to which its evidently vast muscles were attached, 
enabling it with the hind-limbs to complete a firm 
tripod of support, the proportions of the Ibre-limbs, 
unequalled for massiveness by those of any existing 
or extinct animal, the site and itrgngth ofitsolawa,— 

In shoirt the whole mechanism of th^e colossal Untne 
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becomes intelligthle oidjr on the ground of the heiw 
culean labour to which the anitmU was appointed. 
Perhaps it commenced the process of prostrating 
the chosen tree by ecratehing away the soil from the 
roots, and then proceeded to grapple with it thus 
partially undermined, and apply the surpauing 
strength of its limbs and body, the muscles of the 
trunk and extremities, being animated by the in- 
fluence of the unusually large spinal chord. 

It may here be stated that the skull of the speci- 
men described by Professor Owen had at some luiio 
or other been fractured and had healed ; the animal 
living long afterwards ; and it will at once occur to 
the reader that these animals must have been un- 
usually liable, from their habits, to blows from heavy 
falling bodies; to meet such accidents the scull was 
peculiarly constructed, its outer and inner table 
being separated by extensive air-cells, so that the 
fracture of the outer table might occur without in- 
jury to the brain. It was by virtue of this structure 
that the subject of the Professor’s memoir appears 
to have been saved. 

779, 780, 781, 782, 783.— ScxLiDOTHxaiOM. ‘ 

Our Figures represent (Fig. 779) the remains of the 
skull ; Figs. 7H0, 781, the dentition of an extinct 
animal, to which Professor Owen has given the title 
of Scelidotherium, Figs, 782, 783, show the depth 
of the implantation of the teeth and their structure ; 
e, the crown of a tooth teen from above. 

This animal was evidently allied to the Mylodon 
and Megatheriuin, and belongs to the same family. 

The ibssil remains, viz., a cranium, several ver- 
tebrae, the Bcapulm, and various bones of the limbs, 
were discovered by Mr. Darwin at Punta Alta, in 
northern Patagonia, and in the same bed of partly 
coiiHolldated gravel as that wherein the lower jaws 
of Toxodon and a species of Mylodon were im- 
bedded. All the parts were discovered In their 
natural relative position, indicating, as Mr. Darwin 
observes, that the sublitiorai formation in which they 
had been originally deposited had been but little 
disturbed. This beach is covered at spring-tides, 
and many portions of the skeleton were encrusted 
with flufttm. Small marine shells were lodged 
within the crevices of the bones. 

The teeth in structure resemble those of the 
Mylodon; there are neither incisors nor canines; 
the molars are five on each side above, and four 
below. According to Professor Owen, the Cape 
Ant-eater, or Aard-vark, of all the Edentata must 
nearly resembles the Scelidotherium in the form of 
the skull ; and next to the Aard-vark may be cited 
the great Armadillo {Dasypus Giyas), 

’^Although the Scelidothere, like most other Eden- 
tals, was of low stature, and, like the Megatherium, 
presented a disproportionate development of the 
hinder parts, it is probable that bulk for bulk, it 
equalled, when alive, the largest existing Pachy- 
derms not proboscidean. There is no evidence that 
it possessed a tessellated osseous coat of mail." 

784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 789.— The 
Megatherium. 

The relics of this colossal beast, of which Figs. 787, 
788, and 7H9 represent the skeleton, have been dis- 
covered only in South America, of which continent, 
at some remote period, it was an inhabitant. 

The affinity of this animal to the sloths and other 
Edentata was pointed out by Cuvier, but many 
points required elucidation ; in fact zoologists have 
been led, not without apparent grounds, into some 
errors, recently correctecl. 

For a long time the museum of Madrid afforded 
the only relics of the Megatherium in Europe ; but 
the skeleton they compose is deficient in several of 
its parts ; fortunately the recent acquisition by the 
Royal College of Surgeons of a great portion of the 
bones of this animal has tended to supply the de- 
fects, at least to a considerable extent. 

These splendid and valuable remains form the 
subject of an interesting paper from the pen of Mr, 
Chit, in the third voK, p. 3, of the * Trans, Geol. 
Soc. Lond.’ accompanied by an improved figure of 
the skeleton, and figures of various detachea parts, 
together with a map of that part of the province of 
Buenos Ayres in which the places where the bones | 
in question were found, and also those of the Madrid j 
specimen, are marked down* i 

The acquisition of these remains by the Royal I 
College of Surgeons is due to the zeal and liberality i 
of Woodbine Parish, Esq. They were found in the 
river Salado, which runs through the flat alluvial | 
plains to the south of the city of Buenoe Ayres. Their 
discovery was owing to a succession of unusually dry 
seasons in the three preceding years, which lowered 
the waters id an extraordinai^ degree, and exposed 
art of the pelvis io view aeit stood upright m the 
ottom of the river. It appears that this and some 
other parts of the skeleton, having been carried to 
Buenos^ Ajrres by the country-people, were very 
liberally placed at Mr. Farisha disposal by Don 
Hilario Sosa, the owner of the propeHy on which 



was subsequently sent to the sanie ape^ who sue- 
eeeded, after oonsiderable difficulties, *in getfing o^ 
of the mud forming the bed of the river the .it- 
mainder of the collection. Further inquiiy 1^ Mr. 
Parish to suppose that similar remains might be 
met with in other parts of the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, and he applied to the local authorities to 
assist him in making T* /thur search. This wis given 
by the governor, Don Manual Rosas, and the re- 
mains of the two other skeletons were found on his 
excellency’s own properties of Las Averias’and Vil- 
lanueva, one to the north, the other to the south of the 
Salado, but at no great distance from the place where 
the first had been discovered. In the latter instance 
the OBseguB remains were accompanied by an im- 
mense shell, or case, portions of which were brought 
to this country," A fragment of this shell, or os- 
seous shield, is figured by Mr, Clift; its externa, 
surface is rough, and it appears to consist of an as- 
semblage of smaller parts, like rosettes in sculpture, 
united together by suture ; the sutures being plainly 
marked on the under surface, which is smooth. By 
M. Blainville, Dr. Buck land, and indeed by most 
naturalists, this buckler or carapace was regarded 
as belonging to the Megatherium, whose colossa. 
bulk it was regarded as having protected, as is the 
case in the Armadillos, to which it was believed to 
be closely related, not only in structure and habits, 
but also food. 


It has, however, been recently demonstrated by 
Professor Owen, and we believe to the entire satis- 
faction of Dr, Buckland bimself, that the tessellated 
carapace found with the Salado remains did not 
belong to the Megatherium, but to a large arma- 
dillo-like animal, to which Proiessor Owen assigned, 
the title of Glyptodon, and whose hind-feet, like the 
fore-foot, appear to be so modified as to form the 
bases of columnar limbs destined to support an 
enormous incumbent weight. Moreover, from a 
rigorous examination of the details of the skeleton 
of the Megatherium, into which we forbear to enter, 
he proves the incompatibility of such a shield with 
its osseous structure, which differs in marked essen- 
tials from that of the Armadillo, in which latter 
animal the skeleton is expressly modified (ot the 
armour which covers the back and head. 

In his paper on the Glyptodon, wherein the claims 
of the Megalherium to this armour are discussed, 
Professor Owen gives a tabular account of the dis- 
covery of twelve skeletgns of the Megatherium, and 
in no instance did any portion of bony armour occur 
with or near the bone ; and in a note the writer oL 
the article * Megatherium’ in the ’Penny Cyclopedia* 
states as follows 


“ Sir Woodbine Parish has Just now (May 29, 
1839) kindly communicated to us a letter received 
by him, giving information of the discovery of an 
almost entire skeleton of an adult Megatherium on 
the banks of the Rio dc la Matanza, with all the 
vertebrae of the liody, all the ribs, all the teeth, the 
head and the logs, in short, with the whole of the 
bones except the tail and one foot. Close to it was 
the skeleton of a *Tatou gigantesque ’ (Glyptodon 
probably), with its bony armour complete. There 
was also found a very small and perfect Megathe- 
rium, which must have been only just born at the 
epoch of destruction. No mention is made of any 
traces of bony armour or shell about the Megatheria. 
In the old animal only one foot is wanting. It has 
been suggested that the so-called young Megathe- 
rium may possibly be a skeleton of Scelidothenum.'* 
It is then to the armadillo-like Glyptodon, and 
not to the Megatherium, that the strong bony ar- 
mour belongs ; of this latter animal relics have been 
found on the left bank of the PedernsJ, near Monte 
Video, and are preserved in the Museum of that 
town. Portions of bony armour also have been ob- 
tained in the Rio Seoo and Banda Oriental, similar^ 
in structure to the specimen of the Pedemal. 

” The collection of fossils,** says Professor Owen, 
brought to England from Soutn America by Mr. 
Darwin, has enabled me to add the followiifg facta 
to the histoiy of the Megatherium, Its teeth, for 
example, do not differ in number from those of the 
sloths, there being five on each side of the upper 
jaw. Microscopic examination having demonstmteiii 
a marked difference in the intimate structure of the 
teeth of the sloths and armadillos, 1 have ascertained 
by this ipode of investigation that the teeth of the 
Megatherium have the same texture and composi- 
tion as those of the sloth. And if fiom identity of 
dental structure in two different animals we may 
predicate a similarity in their food, a glance at Uie 
bony framework of the Megatherium is sufficient to 
show that it must have resorted to other meant of . 
obtaininjg its leafy provender than that of elimUiif 
for it, wberet:^ the necessity of inferring a propoiv* 
tionate magnitude of the trees whieh nohiieoed tl» 
Megatherium it obviated,** It would iq|r|ietrlM 
like the Ifolodon, the MagatheriiMi uprooliim 
tmei, on of whuali it IkMitd Mm A 
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rnmimmitmtSi ptthouh m «a fttQunot to the 
Umgm in iMMliig off tte u&AlJer branofa^ of the 
te^Mrate tree ; m ekull, moreofor, hai the two tablet 
iipatited br oelli, ee in the Mylodon. Fig. 784 
rqwemte tne pelvb and hind-leg of the Megathe- 
rium in the Royal College of Surgeoni ; Fig. 785, the 
nngueal phalanx ; Fig. 786, the teeth of Megathe- 
rium. 

With respect to the Megalonyx, it was an animal 
closely related to the Megatherium, and doubtless 
of the same habits, but of inferior sire, not exceed- 
ing the size of an ox, though more solidly and 
heaviiv built. Its relics are apparently more rare 
than those of the Magatherium, at least fewer have 
oeen recovered. 

II. INSECTIVOROUS EDENTATA. 

Family Loricata, or ARMAoiLLos.-rThis family 
group includes the true armadillos (Jkuypus)^ the 
Chlamyphoru^ and also the Aard-vark, or African 
Ant-eater, which, though not covered with armotir, 
approaches in its structure nearer to the armadillos 
than to the American ant-eaters (Jlfprmecophaffa)^ 
with which animals it was formerly associated, 
and which it resembles very closely in manners and 
food. 

The Armadillos (Dasi/pua) are divided by Cuvier 
into five minor groups, or subgenera, according to 
number of the teeth and fore^olaws; viz., Cachi- 
chames, Apart, Encouberts, Cabassous, and Pno- 
dontes. 

The Cachichames have four toes on each foot, and 
seven teeth on each side above and below. The 
Apars have four toes on each foot, and nine or ten 
teeth in each side in both Jaws. The Encouberts 
have five toes on the fore-feet, and nine or ten teeth 
on each side above and below, with two incisor 
teetji in the upper. The Cabassous have five toes, 
but those of the fore feet are disposed obliquely, and 
m such a manner that the thumb and index finger 
are small, the middle and fourth toes armed with 
tremendously large trenchant claws, and the fifth 
verv small : teeth nine or ten on each side above 
ancf below. The Priodontes, in addition to the un> 
equal toes and enormous claws of the Cabassous, 
nave from twenty-two to twenty-four small teeth on 
each side in each Jaw. 

The Armadillos are exclusively confined to the 
warmer portions of the American continent, and 
the species are tolerably numerous, none, however, 
attaining to a very large size excepting the Dosypus 
Gigas, which itself is but a pigmy to the extinct 
Giyptodon, 

t These animals are burrowing in their habits, 
with thick, short, powerful limtM, and a flattened 
broad, stout body, covered above with plates and 
bands of horny armour. The head is broM between 
the eyes, whence it runs to a pointed muzzle ; the 
mouth is small ; the teeth are cylindrical, feeble, 
destitute of true roots, set apait from each other, and 
mutually fit, when the jaws are closed, into the inter- 
vals. The tongue is smooth, slender, and moderately 
extensible ; it is most probably endowed with the 
sense of taste in a high degree, as we have observed 
especially in one species, the Dasypus Peba, the 
animal touched with it whatever was presented by 
way of food ; and we know that it is lubricated abun- 
dantly with a glutinous fluid, poured out chiefly from 
the submaxillary gland. (See * Zool. Proceeds.' for 
1831, p. 144.) 

The portions of armour which cover these animals 
consist of a triangular or oval plate on the top of 
the head, or rather on the chaifron, its posterior 
margin projecting over the neck; a large buckler 
over the shoulders, and a similar buckler over 
the haunches, while between these solid portions 
there intervenes a series of transverse bands over- 
lapping each other's edges^ and allowing to the 
body due freedom of motion. Each of these 
separate portions consists of a multitude of small 
parts, all consolidated together, giving the idea of 
what is termed mosaic- work, especially on the | 
head and shoulders, the pattern differing in different 
species. The limbs, which are short and thick, are 
almost entirely concealed by the edges of this 
armour, but the feet, which are unprotected by it, 
are covered by a hard tuberculated skin. The tail 
Is covered with a series of calcareous rings; the skin 
of the under surface of the body is very rough and 
beiet with long scattered hairs ; and from between 
the Joints of the rings and plates of the dorsal armour 
there issue hairs of the same kind, more nnmerous 
m young than adult individuals. In some species, 
however, ae the Mataoo (Dasypus Apar), whose 
irmCur fa peculiarly thick ayd solid, no nair is to be 
disoovered. 

The eyes of the Armadillos are small and lateral ; 
Uic cars, varying in size in the different ipecies, are 
irm, lund covered with tuberculated skin. Most 
of the^speeies are nocturnal in .their habits, remain- 
mg eoncfaied in their burrowa during the day ; 

are bf coimMoiiWe extant, dipping at ao in- 
ei g irt i n drwbci» 4^ have one or two 
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•harp turns, and very narrow, Just admitting the 
passage of their occupier. The animals make these 
burrows with great expedition, and can only be 
forced out by smoke or water ; such is their strength 
and the tenacity of their hold, that they have been 
known to leave their tail in the hands of the hunter, 
on his attempt to drag them forth. 

When alarmed during their excursions, the first 
endeavour of these animals is to gain their burrows, 
to which they run with a degree of celerity little 
to be expected from their clumsy appearance. 
Most of the ipecies will easily outstrip a man ; their 
movements, however, resemble those produced by 
mechanism, for as the spinous processes of the 
vertebral column are all inclined the same way, 
viz , towards the tail, there being no central points 
to which those of the upper and those of the lower 

f iortion mutually converge, so the motions of the 
imbi are unaccompanied by corresponding inflex- 
ions of this column, as is the case in other animals 
whose progressive motions are free and uncon- 
strained. 

When hard pressed and unable to gain their bur- 
row, they either attempt to dig a temporary place 
of refuge, or they gather up their limbs beneath 
their coat of mail, bend down their head, assume a 
partially rolled-up figure, and wait the event. The 
matacQ* which does not burrow, and is by no means 
swift, can roll itself up completely. iTiey never 
attempt to bite or otherwise defend themselves. 
The food of the armadillos consists principally of 
fellen fruits, roots, and worms; but they do not 
reject carrion, and have been known to penetrate 
into graves, when not properly protected by stones 
or brick-work. Azara inlorms us that ants arc 
never found in the districts inhabited by the atma- 
dillos, and that these animals break into the ant- 
hills, and devour the insects as greedily as the true 
ant-eaters. Nature, it is true, has not provided 
them with the same apparatus for this purpose, but 
the armadillos may, notwithstanding, destroy vast 
quantities of ants, though it is probable that they 
expel them from their own peculiar districts as 
much at least by destroying the habitations as by 
actually devouring the insects themselves. The 
ordinary food of the armadillos consists cliiefly of 
the roots of the manioc, of potatoes, maize, and 
other similar substances of a vegetable natuie, 
though, as already observed, without rejecting ani- 
mal substances naturally soft or so far decomposed 
as to be easily torn without the help of canine teeth. 
They are also very desiruclive to the eggs and 
young of such birds as build their nests on tiie 
ground, and greedily devour worms, frogs, small 
lizards, and M. Azara says, even vipers. The 
chief animal food of the armadillos, however, is 
derived from the immense heids of wild cattle which 
cover the plains and savannas of every part of 
South America. These are rarely slaugiitered but 
for the sake of the bide and tallow ; and as the 
carcases are left to rot on the pampas, or plains, 
the smell soon attracts vast crowds of carnivorous 
animals of various species, and among others, great 
numbers of armadillos, which greedily devour the 
half-putrid flesh, and soon become extremely lat 
and corpulent. In this condition, notwithstanding 
the filthy nature of their food, their flesh is esteemed 
a great delicacy, both by the native Indians and by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards of Ameriea. The 
animal is toasted in its sh**l), and considered one of 
the greatest dainties which the country produces. 

The armadi’los see but indifi'erently, particularly 
in bright sunshiny weather ; but their sense of hear- 
ing is extremely acute, and amply compensates for 
any imperfection of sight. When alarmed by any 
unusual or strange sound, they prick up their eais, 
stop for a moment to satisfy themselves of its dis- 
tance and direction, then commence a precipitate 
retreat to their burrow, or, if that be too remote, 
begin to constiuct a new one. Smell is, however, 
by far the most acute of their senses. 

^ is generally believed that the female armadillo 
brings forth but once during the year, but she pro- 
duces at a birth frequently six, eight, or even ten 
young ones ; yet she has never more than four teats, 
and, according to the report of M. Azai*a, the most 
accurate and extensive observer who has written 
upon the history of these animals, in some species 
only two-^n anomaly, with respect to the number 
of young and the number of teats, which appears 
to contradict the general rule observable among 
other mammals. 

It may here be observed that one of tl.e weasel- 
headed armadillos (D. Encoubert) in the Zoological 
Gardens, produced only two at a birth : when first 
born they were quite blind, aboift four indues in 
length, soft, and white, but the skin presented all 
the furrows and mosaio-wjvk which characterize it 
when indurated and solid. The giowth of these 
animals was not a little surprising ; in six or eight 
weeks they attained nearly to the size of their 
narents* One bom on the drd of September, 1631, 
and whioh dM on the ^ of November of tha 


same year, had increased in weight during that short 
period 52 ounces 2 drams, and measured 11^ inches 
Irom the nose to the root of the tail. The young 
are far more haiiy than the adults. 

790.— This Pkha, 

(Dasypus Peba), The Tatouhou, or Black Tatu, of 
the (xuaranis, is an example of Cuvier's* group of 
Cachichames, which, according to Giimilla, is the 
general name of the Armadillos on the banks of the 
(irinuco. In zoological catalogues we find it under 
the ambiguous names of Dasy^ms septemcinctus, 
D. octocinctus, and D, novemcinctus; three dift^er- 
ent species being thus made out horn the erroneous 
supposition that the number of moveable bands on 
the back was invariabla in the same species: 
whereas the truth is that the number of hands is 
subject to a certain degree of variation ; thus m the 
Mule Armadillo there are six or seven bands, in the 
Peba from six to nine. It appears also that the 
young have not the full complement of bands, by 
one or two which become developed afterwards. 
The Peba is a native of Guiana, Brazil, and Para- 
guay, and is timid and nocturnal; it is toleiably 
rapid in its movements, and very expert in burrow- 
ing. 

It is never found in woods, but froqpents the open 
and cultivated plains, and is much hunted by the 
inhabitants on account of its flesh, which, when 
roasted in the shell, is said to be extremely delicate, 
resembling that of a sucking-pig. 

The length of the head and body is about sixteen 
inches; of the tail, which is slender and tapering 
fourteen inches. The muzzle is greatly elongated, 
straight, and pointed ; the ears are rather large and 
the eyes small; the tongue long, narrow, pointed, 
and extensible. The general colour of the shell ii 
dusky black. 

Allied to the Peba is the Mule Armadillo (Dasy 
pus hybriduB, Desm.), called M. Courigua, or Mule 
Tatu, by the Guaranis, in allusion toils long upright 
ears. It is of smaller size than the Peba, and its 
tail is comparatively shorter. It wanders by day 
over the plains, feeding on beetles, larvas, roots, 
ficc. ; differing from the Peba in being diurnal in 
its habits, it is common on the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayies. 

791.— The Mataco, 

{Dasypus Apar), This species is an example of 
(’uviePs group of Apars. Tiie Mataco, or Bolita 
(little ball) as it is sometimes called, has its shell of 
defence extremely hard and solid, forming an ad- 
mirable coat of mail. It has only three bands on 
the back. Of all the Armadillos, the Mataco is the 
only one which can assume the complete figure of 
a ball, enclosing tlie head and legs; and this 
taculty, together with the strength of the skull, 
appears the more necessary, as it does not burrow. 
Its limbs being feeble, and its claws little adapted 
ior scratching up the ground. It is diurnal in its 
habifs, and slow in its movements. It is a native ot 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres ; the tail is short, not 
much exceeding two inches in lengtli, while the 
head and body measure nearly fifteen inches. 
Rolled up in its tessellated shell, itpjs safe from the 
attacks oi dogs ; For the dog,*' says Mr. Darwin, 

not being able to take the whole in its mouth, 
tries to bite one side, and the ball slips away. The 
smooth hard covering of the Mataco offers a better 
defence than the sharp pines of the hedgehog.*’ A 
shell of this species, which formed the cup of a 
cacique, is in tiie Mus. Zool. Soc. 

702.— Thk Poyou, or Wxasxl-hsadkd Arma- 
dillo. 

(Dasypus EncouherU Desni.>« This Armadillo 
belongs to Cuvier's section termed Encouberts : it 
is very common in Paraguay, and burrows in the 
ground with almost incredible celerity. Its strength 
and activity are very remarkable, and notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of its legs, few men can overtake 
it. It is of a restfess unquiet disposition, inquisitive 
and confifdent ; and when any noise is made at the 
entrance of its burrow, it is said to come fearlessly 
forth to investigate the cause. Its voice is a low 
grunt, like that of a young pig. These animals live 
solitary or in paizs, and haunt wooded districts, 
where they excavate very deep burrows; when dan* 
ger threatens, they cariy on their mining operations, 
rendering it difficult to dig them out. They feed 
upon melons, potatoes, and other vegetables; but 
also to a great extent upon carrion ; the natives 
nevertheless eat the flesh of this species without any 
repugnance. When it stops or rests on the ground, 
it has a habit of squatting tike a hare in her form, 
and in this situation the great breadth of the body 
IB very apparent. The head is large, flat, and nearly 
triangular : the face short, and the muule blunt ; 
the ears are moderate. 

Several individuals of this Armadillo have at va- 
rious times lived in the menagerie of the Zool. Boc. 
They appear to have little fear, and toon become 
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4kmsUar et«n with ttranfpen ; when ronning ebout 
their eneloeura, during warm or sunny weather, they 
lum .un the turf rapidly with their noses apparently 


turn .up the turf rapidly with their noses apparently 
4n search of worms or insects ; bread hnd milk is the 
diet on which they are fed: thei|; 4 tetions are prompt 
and rapid. The Poyou measures about sixteen 
inches in the length of the head and body ; the tail 
is about six oraeven inches lon^i;. 

Another example of this section is the Pichiy, or 
•Pichy (Dasypus mimutus)* It is extremely abundant 
on the arid plains near the Sierra Veiitana,aiid like- 
wise in the neighbourhood of the Rio Negro* At 
Bahia Blanca,** says Mr. Darwin, “ I found in the 
stomach of this Armadillo, coleoptera. larva, roots 
of plants, and even a small snake of the genus 
AmphisboBna. 

“ The Pichy prefers a dry sodl ; and the sand- 
dunes near the coast, where ior many months it can 
never taste water, are its favourite resort. In the 
course of a day's ride near Bahia Blanca several 
were generally met with. 'I'he instant one ww 
observed, it was necessary, in order to catch it, 
almost to tumble off one*s horse ; for if the soil was 
soft, the animal burrowed so quickly, that its hinder 
quarters almost disappeared before one could alight. 
The Pichy likewise often tries to escape notice by 
squatting close to the ground. It appears almost a 
pity to kill such nice little animals ; for, as a Gauoho 
said while sharpening his knife on the back of one 
♦ Son tan mansos’ (They are so quiet).*’ 

The Picliiy measures only ten inches in the length 
of the head and body, and about four inches in that 
of the tail. It is diurnal in its habits. 

793.— TiiB Tatouay 

Taknuiy, Desm.). This species is an ax- i 
ample for Cuvier’s section Cabassous* TheTAto^y, 
or Wounded Armadillo, is so called by the Indians 
in allusion to its tail, which is naked, or as it were 
rudely deprived of the crust or bony tube which 
covers this organ in all the other species. The 
whole length of the tatouay, as given by Azara, 
is twenty*six inches and a half, including the tail, 
which IS seven inches and a half, round, pointed, 
and naked, with the exception of a few round scales 
or crusts on the under surface of the third nearest 
to the extremity, which frequently trails along the 
ground when the animal walks : the rest is covered 
with soft brown fur, interspersed with a few stiff 
short hairs on the superior surface. The head is 
longer, narrower, and more attenuated than that of 
4he poyou, though considerably less so than in the 
peba and mule armadillo ; the cars are unusually 
large, being nearly two inches long, and in figure 
forming a segment of a circle ; the body is round ; 
the claws of the fore-feet, particularly that of the 
middle toe, are excessively large. The bucklers of 
the croup and shoulders are composed of ten and 
aeven rows of scales respectively^ each scale forming 
an oblong rectangle ; the moveable bands are thirteeo 
tn number, composed of scales much smaller than 
those of the bucklers, and of a nearly square figure. 
The habits of this species are altogether unknown. 

It inhabits Guiana and Brazil, and is rarely found 
so far south as Paraguay. 

794. Tre Great Aricaoillo 
(Da8ypu$ Giffos)* This Armadillo is an example 
of Cuvier’s group Piiodontes. The Great Arma- 
dillo measures nearly three feet three inches in 
lengti), irom the nose to the origin of the tail ; the 
head is seven inches and a half long, the cars an 
inch and three-quarters, and the tail one foot five 
inches. Its supenor size is alone sufficient to dis^ 
tinguish this species frqm all the other known arma- 
dillos, but it possesses numerous other characters 
not less remarkable. Its head is proportionately 
smaller than in the other species, the forehead is 
more protuberant, and the face, from the eyes down- 
wards, assumes a tubular cylindrical form, like that 
of the peba: the ears arc of a moderate size, 
pointed and habitually crouched backwards ; the 
bucklers of the shoulders and croup are composed of 
nine and eighteen rows of plates respectively, and 
separated by moveable bands to tne number of 
twelve or thirteen, formed of rectangular scales, 
about half an inch square. The tail is thick at the 
root, being upwards of ten inches in circumference ; 
it is gradually attenuated towards Ine tip, covered 
with plates disposed in rings at the base, and form- 
ing spiral or crescent -shaped lines throughout the 
rest of its length. The claws are large and power* 
ft^ but in their relative form and dimensions 
differ little from Uiose of the tatouay already de« 
scribed. 

This species inhabits Brasil and the northern parts 
cf Paraguay. It is never found in the open country, 
but keeps close to the great forests, and burrows 
with surprising fisoility. Those who are employed in 
eollsctiiig the Jesuits’ bark frequently meet with it 
in the woods, and report that when any of their 
oowpenions happen to die at a <listanee Aom the 
setdemeols, they are obliged to surround the body 


with a double row of iloht pbuiks, to psevent it 
fh)m being scratched up end devouiid tw the Oirsit 
Armadillo. 

Genus Chkmipphorm: 

795, 796.— Thi Ptectioucio 
(Chlamifpkonu mmeohtf). This extraordinary 
little creature, though scarcely six inches in length, 
Is formed on the plan of the utmost strength and 
solidity^ being destined for burrowing habits. It is a 
native of Chin, where, like a mole, it works out galled 
itiesin the rich soil of the valleys, living for the most 
part underground in quiet seclusion* So rare is 
4his animal, that it is regarded by the natives os a 
curiosity. Its food, so far as we are assured by its 
dentition and the imperfect accounte collected, con- 
sists of insects and larvse : night probably ia the sea- 
son of its activity, and of its unfrequent visits to the 
** upper world.** 


The appearance of the picbiciago reminds us of 
the armadillos, for it is covered above by a shell, 
not however of very hard consistence, nor very thick, 
but of a texture between horn and leather. This 
shield-like plate commences oa the head and ex- 
tends over the back and haunches, over which 
latter it dips down quite abruptly and perpendicu- 
larly, so as to make it seem as if the body was cut 
off abruptly at its hinder part* D is divided by 
intersecting furrows into a series of bands or strips, 
each strip being itself made up of fifteen or twenty 
plates of a square form, except on the head, whicn 
IS covered with a single plate composed of a mosaic- 
work of rounded and irregular portions, and the 
perpendicular haunch-plate, which is also tessellated 
(Fig. 797). This horny covering or shield is not 
fixed by the whole of its inferior surface to the 
integuments beneath, as is the case with the arma- 
dillo ; but merely rests on the back, free throughout, 

excepting along the spine of the back and tup of 
the head ; being attached to the back, immediately 
above the spine, by a loose cuticular production, 
and by two remarkable bony processes on ihe top 
of the os frontis (bone of iorehead), by means of 
two large plates which are nearly incorporated with 
the bone beneath ; but for this attachment, and the 
tail being firmly curved beneath the belly, the 
covering would be very easily detached.** The ex 
tremity of the tail is formed like a paddle. ** The 
whole surface of the body and under-side of the 
shield are covered with fine sllk-like hair (of a 
delicate straw colour), longer and finer than that 
of the mole, but not so thicK* The anteiior of the 
chest is large, full, and strong : the anterior extre- 
mities short, clumsy, and powerful*” The 
which is amazingly thick and compact, is furnished 
with five poweriul but compressed nails, '"hicli 
arranged together in their natural situation, consti- 
tute one of ttie moat efficient scrapers or shovels 
which can be possibly imagined ; and expressly | 
adapted for progression underground, .^ut in an 
equal ratio ill-fitted for celerity on the surffice. 
Tne hind-legs are comparatively weak, the feet 
being long and plantigrade, the toes being furnished 
with small flattened nails. Sight is but a secondary 
sense as regards its importance in the economy of 
an ammal living in darkness beneath the ground* 
The organs of vision, therefore, are very minute, 
and buried in the silky fur by which the circular 
orifices of the ears are completely concealed* The 
head is almost conical in figure, going off from a 
broad base to a pointed muzzle furnished with an 
enlarged cailllage, somewhat as in the hog, and 
doubtless for the purpose of grubbing and burrowing 
for food. 

In accordance with the details of external confi- 
guration, the skeleton is equally indicative of the 


animal’s habits. The skuli is firm, and prevented 
from being pressed upon by the shield which rests 
on the two projections. The bones of the fore-limbs 
are short, thick, and angular ; the scapulae broad 
and strong : the ribs thick,* and capable of re- 
sisting great pressure* The hip-bones are of 
singular construction, and admirahly formed for 
protecting the internal organs from injury* Such 
IS an outline of the structure and habits of the 
chlamyphorua, an animal which, though bearing in 
some points a resemblance to the armadillos^ yet 
possesses characters so exclusively its own ^ to 
render it one of the most interesting discoveries in 
zoology* Of this rare animal two specimens alone 
exist, one in the Museum of Philadelphia, the 
other, with its skeleton, in the Museum oi the Zoo- 
logical Society, London. 

For an account of the structure of this animal, 
see Mr. Yarrell’s paper in the * Zoological Journal** 
Fig. 798 represents a lateral view of me skull of the 
pichiciago; Fig. 79^ an upper view; Fig. 800, 
a basal view of the saffie ; Fig. 801, lower jaw ; Fig. 
802, the cervical vertebrm, and first bone of the 
sternum, with p^s of the first and second ribs seen 
from below* Fig. 802*. the skeleton; Fig. 803, 
pelvis seen from Dehind; Fig. 60i sane seen Aom 
oelow : Fig. 805 verttbrsi of taU. 


I 806.---Tn Aai»yabx ' 

(Oryeferepas CqpMtii), This animal, known to the 
colonists of the Cape of Good Hope by the name 
' of aard-vark, 4 >r eartn-hog, is the sole example, as 
far as ascertained, of the genus Orycteropus. The 
aard-vark is essentially burrowing in its habits, and 
insectivorous in its diet. Its proportions are thick 
and strong, though the general contour is elongated 
and the limbs snort, it is neither protected by 
plates nor scales, but the skin is thick, tough, and 
coarse, and covered with stiff hair, resembling bris- 
tles in quality, and somewhat scantily disposed, 
especially on the head. The muzzle is elongated, 
narrow, and hog-like a* its apex ; the mouth small, 
and the tongue extensible; the eyes are rathei 
small ; the ears large, long, and pointed ; the tail 
tapering from a very stout base; the limbs are 
short, thick, and very muscular ; the fore-feet have 
four stout toes armed with large solid nails, Re- 
sembling hoofs in appearance, and admirably 
adapted as scrapers of tne dry hard ground of an 
African desert. The hind-feet are long and planti- 
grade, having five toes armed with nails of the 
same character as those of the fore-feet. 

The teeth consist of seven molars on each side 
above, of which the first is miTiur«> and distinct from 
the rest, and six on each side below. Fig. 807 gives 
the teeth of the upper jaw in two views ; Fig* 808, 
those of the 'ower jaw; Fig. 809, the teeth of both 
jaws together* 

The aard-vark attains to a considerable size, raea* 
suring, when fully grown, upwards of five feet in 
total length, of which thi *ail is one foot eight or nine 
inches Its food consists exclusively of ants, which 
I it takes by means of *tH long glutinous tongue, affer 
effecting a breach iii the dome-like houses of solid 
indurated mud-work which those insects construct, 
and which are very abundant in certain districts. 
These hillocks are from two to three feet high, and 
their structure i irregularly cellular, not unlike 
volcanic honeycomb stone, exhibiting a maze oi 
passages opening into each other* In demolishing 
these buildings for the sake of their multitudinous 
inmates, which are devoured by wholesale, the aard- 
vark employs the active portion of its existence. 
The dwelling of the aard-vatk itself is at a burrow at 
a little iistkince beneath the surface of the ground, 
out which it comes forth only during the night, 
for ... its habits it is entirely nocturnal ; hence 
during the day it is seldom seen, but may be ob- 
served as th^ dusk approaches creeping from its 
hob* intent upon its prey. These burrows, where 
numerous (as they are in some districts, where also 
innumerable ant-hills cover the plain), are dan- 
gerous to waggons travel 'Mg over the country ; and 
cattle and horses occanMnally break through the 
I surface of the ground into them, and thus suddenly 
stumble or fall. They n.re often very extensive, and 
it IB incredible with what despatch the animal 
makes thorn, and with what rapidity it mines on- 
wards when endeavouring to elude the search of 
persons attempting to dig it out of its retreat : hence 
it is not captured without difficulty* The flesh of 
the aard-vark, and especially the hind quarters when 
made into hams, are accounted excellent. 

'I'he aard-vark is a connecting link between the 
armadillos and the next section* 

Fam'ly Toothless Ant-batxrs : — 

Genus My77necophaffa.--Th9 genus Myrmeco- 
phaga, as established by Linnaeus and retained by 
Desmarest and others, is not strictly natural. Per- 
haps we should hardly be justified in separating the 
Tamandua from the Tamanoir (Great Ant-bear, or 
Ant eater) ; but with respect to the little two-clawed 
ant-eater it certainly forms the type of a distinct 
genus. 

810*— The Great Ant-batbr, or Ant-bear . 

(Murtniccphagajvbata), The Tamanoir of Buffon, 
This species, a native of Guiana, Brazil, and Para- 
guay, IS characterized by the total absenoe of teeth, 
a narrow head with an extremely slender elongated 
snout, contrasting strangely with the clumsy ma^ 
aive contour of the limbs and body. The mouth is 
a small slit at the extremity of the snout : the eyes 
are small, and the tongue long, cylindrical, and pro* 
tractile, constituting an organ for obtaining insect 
food, and is lubricated by a gummy saliva ; the 
limbs are short, but of great thickness, fiirnished 
with huge hook-like claws well adapted for making 
forcible entrance into the solid dwellings of the 
I Termite ants. The claws of the fore-feet are foui 
in number, the inner one being the smallest ; of the 
hind feet, five. Those of the fore-feet, in a 
of repose or when the animal is walking, are douWei 
inwards on a rough callous pad, and the outer por- 
tion only of the fore-feet is applied to the ground. 
The claws of the tdod-feet are eW, and the eob fa 
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r it narrofPi to the &ptx, being tatemlly eom- 
p rem flj but its fprm ii hia beneith a prorunion of 
long, ooarte, flowing hair, which han^ like a full 
l^nie or fiinge. 

The hair of the head is short and close, but over 
all the rest of the animal it is long and shagey* par- 
ticularly on the top of the neck and along tlie back, 
adhere it forms a kind of long mane, and bn the tail, 
where it is a foot in length, and hangs down on 
«*ach side, sweeping the ground when the ant-bear 
walks. 

Tho prevailing colour on the head, face, and 
cheeks of the ant-bear is a mixture of grey and 
brown; that on the upper pp’^is of uie body and 
^11 is deep brown, mixed wiin silvery white. A 
br^ad blacK band, bordered on each side with a 
similar one of white or light greyish brown colour, 
commences on the chest, and passe" obliquely t -er 
each shoulder, diminishing grad up hy it up|«>roacheB 
the loins, where it ends in a point, 'I’he sides, ,pms, 
and thighs are silvery grey, with a slight mixture of 
lipown, marked with two deep black spots, one on 
the carpus, and the other on the toes; the hmd 
legs are almost perfectly black, and the breast and 
belly of a deep brown, almost equally obscure. 

The following is an abstract of the habits of this 
animal, as observed by Dr. Schomburgk (see *Zool. 
Proceedings,* 183U, p. 21) ; — 

Dr. Schomburgk observes, that at a distance the 
ant-bear appears to be a much taller animal then it 
really is, owing to the elongated and nearly erect 
hair of the mane, and also the erect manner in 
which it carries its large bushy tail. When walk- 
ing, tlie outer portion of the fore-foot is applied to 
the ground, and the long claws are then doubled 
inwards. It u.os with a peculiar trot, and is not, 
as has been represented, slow in its rnovements and 
easily overtuKcn ; for when chased, it will keep a 
horse in canter, and does not lire readily. White 
ants, or termites, constitute its chief food. When 
the ant-bear meets with one of the tumuli con- 
structed by the white ants, it immediately pulls the 
fabric down by means of its large strong claws, and 
when the ants are thus exposed, its long slender 
tongue is thrust out to collect them. The move 
mehts of the tongue, alternately being protruded 
and retracted, are so rapid, says I/r, Schombuj’gk, 
that it is no longer surprising how so rge an animal 
can satiate its appetite with such t. '.uitc insects. 
The ant-bear is, however, an economist, ■‘i.d dt..‘8 
not destroy more than he wants. When he finds 
that the termites diminish on the surf and every 
one seeks to escape in the numerous galleries of Itie 
ruined edifice, he uses his left foot to hold some 
large lumps of thf* np-n, whilst with the r’ ht he 
leisurely pulls Ihcu* . pieces. 

With the termites he swallows a considerable 
quantity of the material of which the ants* nest is 
constructed. Of this fact I Schomburgk assured 
himself by dissection, and he is of opinion that the 
substance of the nest serves as a corrector. 

“ It has been generally thought/* says Dr. Schom- 
burgk, “that the ant-bear lives exclusively on ants; 
this, however, is not the case. In one /hich 1 dis 
sected a year ago, a species of Julus was found ; ard 
the avidity with which an adult one now in my pos- 
session swallowed fresh meat, which was hashed up 
for it, makes me believe that even in the wild state 
it does not satisfy itself exclusively with ants, and, 
provided the food is of such a size that it can take 
it up with its moveable upper lip, it does not despise 
it,** According to the same authority the great ant- 
eater makes no burrow, its tail serving as a sufficient 
protection .* the female produces a single offspring, 
^vhich she carries on her back ; she defends herself 
by striking with her fore feet, while raised on her 
liaunches, or throws herself on her back, dealing 
blows with both her claws. The young soon be- 
come tame and familiar, growl like a puppy, or 
utter a plaintive whine* The sense of smell is ex- 
quisite ; and the animal is directed more by this 
ttian by sight. The teats of the female are two, and 
pectoral. The young remains with its parent for 
the space of a year. ^ , 

Dr. Schomburgk domesticated an adult female 
ant-eater, which he found capable of climbing with 
great facility, and also of taking up ohjects with its 
paws. It ate beef and even fish out small. When 
not asleep, it rested on its haunches; but in feeding 
kneeled as goats and sheep often do. Its height was 
three feet; the length ol the head one foot three 
inches ; of the back three feet seven inches ; of the 
tail three feet six inches. 

811.— Thi Tamandua 

(Mynmeophoffa Ihmanduat Cuv.V The Middle 
Mt-eater, Shaw ; the Cagouarfi ot Asara. 

This species is a native of Brazil and Wraguay,- 
In the general plan of its osteology, the Tamandua 
agrees with the* Tamanoir, but the bones of the 

portion, ^ead 
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move abbveriated t the snout is also more oonioal, and 
presents a less tubular appearanoe^ Independently, 
However, of this difference, the Tamandua is easily 
distinguished from its congener. It is far inferior 
in size, and its tail, instead of being furnished with 
full flowing hair, is a long, taper, thinly covered 
organ of prehension, nearly naked indeed at the tip, 
though well covered at the base. The fur of the 
body is thick, dense, and harsh, and on the hinder 
quarters of tolerable length, but on the head and 
fore-quarters it is short, wiry, ntMight, and glossy^ 
and radiates from an areola between the shoulders ; 
the point of the muzzle is bare; the eyes are small ; 
the ears of a moderate size and rounded ; the mouth 
is small, and the nostrils are lateral sJits. 

In tlie structure of the limbs it closely resembles 
its larger congener. The Tamandua when fully 
grown measures about two feet in the length of the 
head and body, and sixteen or seventeen Inches in 
that of the tail. A young specimen before us mea- 
sures nineteen inches in the body ; and thirteen in 
the tail. Its colour on the head and fore quarters 
is yellowish white: the sides of the body, the 
haunches, and the under suriace, together with the 
base of the tail, being black, and a black stripe 
passes along each shoulder. 

M. Geoffioy regards as distinct species one alto- 
gether black, which he term.s J*. and another 

with a double shoulder-stripe, which he haa named 
T, biviuata. They arc, however, most probably 
only varieties ; at least Cuvier states, in his ‘ Osse- 
mens Fossiles,* that however these animals may 
vary in colour, they present no difference in their 
proportions, nor in the details of their skeletons, 
though he has rigidly compared them together. 
Azara tells us that he once found dead a (.'agouarf^ 
thiny-seven inches and Ihree-ouaiiers long, which 
was of an universal yellowish white ; whence he con- 
cludes that the perfect livery is not gained until the 
second year, 'riie young are of an universal pale 
cinnamon colour. 

In its manners the Tamandua agrees with the 
Tamanoir, with this difference, that it oHen climbs 
trees, aiding itself by its prehensile tail, which, 
however, is much inferior as a prehensile organ to 
that of the little two-toed ant-eater, and its claws 
are also less calculated for arboreal habits. AJtara 
suspects that it feeds much upon honey and bees, 
which he adds, are here (in iWguay) destitute of 
stings, and take up their abode in trees. When re- 
posing, the Tamandua doubles its head on its (fhest, 
lii S on its belly, places its fore-limbs along its sides 
aiid its tail over its body, it smells strongly of 
musk, and the odour when the animal is irritated, 
is very disagreeable, and may be perceived at a great 
distance. The female produces one at a birth ; it 
is, says Azara, very ugly, and is carried by tiie 
mother on lier shoufeiers. 

812. — ^1’hk Little Ant-katkr 

(Myrmecojihaiffi dtdactyla, Linn.).^ The distinguish- 
ing chayaclers of this species consist in the shortness 
of the muzzle, which is conical; in the number of 
the claws; which are two on each fore-fool, of hook- 
like shape, compressed laterally and very sharp, tho 
outer one being considerably the largest ; in the ob- 
lique position of the himMeet, which are armed w'itli 
four short compressed claws; and lastly, in the 
strongly prehensile power of the tail, which is very 
long and covered with tine silky fur, like that of the 
body, except for three inches of the under surlace at 
the tip, where a« in thespider-jnonkey. it is perfectly 
nakea. The clawi. of the fo -I et, which resemble 
those of the sloth, are folded dr>wn on a callous pad, 
and with these the little creature can cling to a 
branch while the inward tournure of the hind-limbs 
combines with the preliensile structure of the tail to 
flt it for its arboreal residence. It may be observed 
that the animal possesses clavicles, which do not 
exist in the great ant-eater; the Tamandua, nor yet 
in the pangolins. ^ 

The eyes are small, the ears close and buried in 
the fur i the mouth is small, and the tongue long and 
vermiform. The fur is exquisitely fine, soft, curled, 
and silky; the general colour is delicate golden 
straw, with a brownish mark on the back, ofleii 
wanting. Length of head and body, trn inches: of 
the tail, ten inches and a half. 

The little ant-eater is a naiive of Guiana and Bra- 
zil, whereat tenants the forests, suspending itself by 
iu long tail, as well as clinging by means of its 
claws: it searches for insects among the fissures of 
the bark, and attacks the nestsof wasps, the nymphse 
of which it pulls out with iU forc clawi or nippers, 
and eaU them while it sits up like a *q»’»n;el. In 
defending themselves, these animals ctnke with both 
the fore-paws at once, and with considerable force. 
In their habits they are nocturnal, sleeping with the 
tail twisted round their perch. They utter no cry. 
The female is said to breed in the hollowt of trees, 
making a bed of leaves, and producing only one at 
a birth. There it a pale variety, regwded by some 
as a distinct tpeotes. 
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Genus JIfoiisL— The American Ant-eaters ara 
represented ki India and Africa by the fangolins, 
or Scaly Ant-eaters, which constitute thej^enua 
Manis of Linnurus, These singular animals may 
at once be known by the armour, of dense horny 
scales, or triangular plrtteH overlapping each other, ^ 
by which every j>art of the body, except the middle 
line of the under surface, is completely invested. 
The body is depressed, rounded above, long and 
low ; the head is small and conical, the eyes are 
nunute, there are no external ears, the mouth is 
small, and the tongue long and extensible ; the tail 
is long and broad, and covered above and below 
with hard imbricated scales ; the limbs are very 
short and thick, and mailed like tlie rest of the 
body ; no distinct toes are apparent lieyond the claws, 
which on the fore-feet are five in number, the three 
central ones being of enormous size, arched, thick, 
and bluntly pointed. The first and tlie last claw 
are very small. The large claws fold down on a 
thick coarse pad, as in the ant-eater, and the mode 
of progression in both cases is the same. The hind* 
feet have five sliort, thick, blunt claws, edging a pad- 
like sole, covered with coarse granular skin, and so. 
protuberant, tbat the claws do not fairly touch the 
ground. The ungueal phalanges, or Iasi joints of 
the toes (both of the fore and liind feet), which are 
sheathed by the claws, are remarkable for being bi^ 
furcated at their extremity, a peculiarity found in 
no other of the Kdentata, It is evidently a confoi'- 
inaiion intended to give the claws a more secure 
attachipent. 

The osseous framework in general is moulded 
upon the same plan as that of the ant-eaters. Slow 
in their motions, and unfurnished with weapons of 
offence, the manis defies tlie assaiiltK of almost 
every foe ; when attacked, it rolls itself up into a 
ball, wraps its tail over tlie heail, and raises all its 
pointed and sharp-edged scales in serried array, and 
thus iiivulrierahle, conquers by passive resistance. 
*i'he food of the manis consists of termites and ants, 

I which it takes in the same manner as the American 
ant-eaters. It dwells in holes which it burrows out 
in tlie ground. 

813. — The Shout-taimcd Mavis 

(Mtmh hrarhyurn^ Krxl,). Tliis species is a native 
of India, and is ver^ common in tlic Dukhun, living 
on termite ants, Ine specimen before us measures 
about four feet in total length. A second Indian 
species is from Java; it is the Manis Javanica of 
Desinarest. A third species has recently been 
oovered by Mr. l^odgson in NepdJ, 

813.— The T.ono-tailkd Mavis 

{ManU hmfjivnu4uta, Geoff'.). This is the best- 
known of the African species, and attains to a large 
size. meHsuring ahoqt two feet in the length of the 
body, and ahoul three feet in the length of the tail. 

81j4 . — Temmi NCR’ s Manis ^ 

{Manis Ti^f^ymcltU, Smuts). The present pangolin 
is a native of South Africa. Mr. benndt observes 
that the most remarkable features of this animal 
me tlie shortness of the head, the breadth of the 
body and the breadth of the tail, wliicli is n^a^ly 
equal, to that of the body, and continues throughout 
the greater part of its extent of nearly the same 
width, tapering only slightly . towards the end, 
where it is rounded and almost truncate, Mr. 
Bennett further remarks that a peculiarity in the 
distrihution of the scales of Manis Temminckii is 
the ce»sation of the middle series of them at a short 
distance anterior to the extremity of the tail, so 
that the last four transverse rows consist of four 
scales each, each of the preceding rows having five. 
(‘Zool. Proc.’ 1834.) 

UaUtB, Food, jrc.— Dr. Smith relates that when 
Manis Temminckii is discovered, it never attempti 
to escape, but instantly rolls itself up into a glo^ 
bular form, taking especial care of its head, which 
is the only part that is easily injured. Ants con* 
sMtute its chief and favourite food, and these it 
secures by extending its ))rpjectile tongue into holes 
which may exist in the habitations of these insects 
or which it may itself form ; and when, by means 
' Of the glutinous matter with which its tongue it 
covered, a full load has been received, a sudden 
retraction of the retractor gitiscles carries both into 
its mouth, alter which the ants are immediately 
swallowed. (’ Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa.') 

It is a rare species, the natives having a prffiudice 
against it, and burnin^^ every individual they find, 
so that it is almost extirpated in many places. Kig. 
815 represents the posterior view of the skull of 
the short-tailed manis; Fig. 816, the skull seen 
from above ; Fig* 817* ditto seen from below ; Fig. 
818, ditto profile : Fig. 619, the fore -foot ; Fig. 820, 
the bind foot; Fig. ^I, the skeleton ; Fig. 822,* the 
pelvis. 
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URSIDA 

and tlHed animali).— The membeii of the 
family groan termed Unida are oharaoteriied for 
the moet part by their robuet figure, by their heavy 
gait, and plantigrade walk, ai well ae by the tuber- 
eular aurface of the grinders — a form connected 
with diet, jn great part at least, consistinj; of vege- 
table products. The alimentary canal is simple. 
Most of the species are expert climbers : they con- 
(•eai themaelvei in caven, noles of the earth* or in 
hollow trees, in which the females produce their 

^^^W^may here remark that under the general 
term Plantigrade many genera have been associaled 
together, which are by no means nearly related; 
and some indeed have been placed with the lienrs, 
only from their feet being plantigrade, while in 
reality they beloni^ to another family ffioup. We 
■hall not adopt the terms Plantigrada or Digitirraxla 
as the names of sections of the Carnivora; the am- 
male of which order, as will be shown on a future 
occasion, resolve themselves into well-marked 
familieb. 

Genoa i7r«w.— The animals of this ffenus* viz.* the 
Bears* are distinj^uished by their ponderous bulk, 
massive limbs, and heavy gait : they are completely 
pianti^rrade in their walk, but their huj?e claws, which 
are tremendous weapons, are not retractile ; they 
«re* however, well adapted for dipping. They are 
completely omnivorous, devouring flesh* vegetable 
roots, gram, fruits, and honey. |‘The hear, says 
Aristotle* “ ie an omnivorous animal, and by the 
suppleness of its body climbs trees* and eats the 
fruits, and also legumes ; it devours honey likewise, 
having flrst broken up the hives j as well as crabs, 
ants, and flesh*” . , 

In the ‘Tour on the Prairies,* the ranger describes 
the fondness of the bear for honey in language 
which, if it be not quite clawical* is at all events 
graphic. “The bears is the knowingest varmint for 
flnding out a bee-trec» in the world ; they *11 gnaw 
for a whole day together at tlie trunk, till they make 
a hole big enough to get in their paws, and then 
they Ml haul out the honey, bees and all.** 

We do not know whether the predilection of the 
bear for this luscious food ever brings him into the 
trouble in which he is represented in our woodcut, 
Fig. 823 ; but we may easily conceive that the swarm 
would endeavour to revenge the assaults upon their 

^^The dental formula of the genus Urbus is as fol- 
6 1—1 6— C 

lows : — Incibors g ; Canines ; Molars “ ^2 

S . 824.) Fig. 827 represents the skeleton of the 
f Rear. ... , 

The feet are 5-toed ; the tail is short ; the limbs 
are robust ; the eyes are small, but quick and ani- 
mated i and the head is large and broad across the 

*^%urope, Asia, and America present us each with 
their peculiar species of this genus ; but with respect 
to Africa the existence of any there has been more 
than doubted, and many attempts have been made 
to explain away the passages m ancient writers re- 
ferring to the bear in Africa. 

Pliny, however, not only asserts that the bear is 
not an African animal, but expresses surprise at a 
statement in some records that a hundred Numidian 
bears were brought to Rome during the consulship 
of M. Piso and M. Messala, for the Circus, by 
liomitiui Ahenobarbus, curule sedile, who also 
brought a hundred Ethiopian chasseurs (see 
lib. viii.). But as Pliny elsewhere states that there 
are neither boars, nor stags, nor goats, nor bears 
in Afnca, we know how far he can be trusted. 
That there are bears in Africa, notwithstanding 
all that has been said to the contrary, is now well 
established. 

Ehrenberg hunted a bear in Abyssinia : his words 
are, ** Moreover we ourselves have seen in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, and therefore in Africa 
itself, an animal most like to a bear— nay, why had 
I not said a bear?— and hunted it repeatedly, but 
in vain. It is called by the natives Karrai.'* And 
he also observes tha.t Forskal has brought tidings of 
an indigenous Arabian bear. 

It IS ascertained, moreover, that the bear exists on 
the range of the Atlas and the Tetuan mountains ; 
and in a letter to the curator of the Zoological 
Society, from Edward Blyth, Esq.^ while on his 
voyage to India, is the following interesting pas- 
sage 1 — 

“ Upon questioning Mr. Crowther respecting the 
bear of Mount Atlas, which has been suspected to 
be the Syriacus, he knew it well, and it proves to be 
A yeiy different animal. An adult femme was infe- 
rior in site to the American black bear, but more 
fotmtly formed, the face mpeh shorter and brosdsi*> 
tKoofh the muzsle was pointed, and both its toes 
ttsd el«ss were remarkably short (for a bear), the 


latterbeinga^ ^ 

rather of a brownish black, and Ibur 

or flve inches long ; but, on the under parts, M 
orange rufous colour ; the muzsle black. This 
individual was killed at the foot of the Tetuan 
mountains, about twenty-five miles flrom that of the 
Atlas. It is considered a rare species in that part ; 
and feeds on roots, acorns, and fruits. It does not 
climb with facility ; and is stated to be very different- 
looking from any other bear. The skin, like that of 
the ‘ Sherif-al‘Wady,** was attempted to be pre- 
served, but unfortunately met with the same fate. 

(* Zool. Proceeds.* August 10, 1841.) ^ , 

The genus Ursus has been divided into the fol- 
lowing sub-genera, upon somewhat uncertain 
grounds, viz. Danis, Prochilus, Helarctos, and 
Thalarclos. 

823, 828, 829, 830.— Thx Brown Bsar 

(Ursua Arctoa). Ours of the French : Oreo of the 
Italians ; Bar of the Germans ; Bjdrn of the Swedes. 
This species, which is spread through all the moun- 
tain districts of Europe, from the arctic circle to the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and, as it is stated, through 
Siberia, Kamtschatka. and even Japan to the east- 
ward, was formerly a tenant of the forests and wild 
hills of our inland ; whence in the time of the Romans 
it was imported to the capital of the world, in order 
to gratify the people by lU combats in the Circus. 

If Martial may be trusted, its ferocity was sometimes 
turned against the persons of criminals, who were 
condemned to a horrid death. 

The bear appears to have lingered, as did the 
wolf, longer in Scotland than in England, that 
country affording it better concealment; for in 
♦ The History of the Gordons’ it is stated that one 
of the family, so late as the year 1057, was directed 
by the king to carry three bears* heads on his ban- 
ner, as a reward for his valour in slaying a fierce 
bear, , ^ ... 

In later times, when a virgin queen enjoyed the 
sports of the benr-garden in Southwark, and a bear- 
ward was kept in the establishment of the highest 
nobility, bears were imported from the Continent to 
fight with savage dogs for “ his lordshippe’s pai- 
lime,” no less than for the diversion of the com- 
monalty. Such were the recreations of “ the good 
old English gentleman, all in the olden time.*» 

The general habits of the bear are well known : 
unsocial and solitary, they frequent the gloomiest 
recesses among the mountains, glens, and caverns, 
and the depths of the forests : there they dig or en- 
large a cave in which to dwell, or usurp the hollow 
of some huge decayed tree, or form a sort of rude den 
under the covert of a maze of intertwined branches, 
lining their habitation with moss. Here they pass 
the winter, in a state bordering on torpidity ; and it 
is during this retirement, in .January, that the female 
brings forth her young, which are well formed, and 
very far from being the shapeless mass supposed by 
tlie ancients. The cubs are from one to three in 
number— mostly, however, two ; at first their eyes 
are closed, and, they remain blind for thirty days. 
When the bear retires to its winter-quarters on the 
approach of the cold season it is very fat, but on 
coming forth in the spring is generally observed to 
be lean, the fat having been absorbed for the nutri- 
ment c r the system during the animal’s torpidity ; 
but a query here exists,— is the female, who pro- 
duces her young, and has to attend to them, torpid ? 
and can she suckle them without receiving any 
aliment herself? This is very improbable j and 
tends to prove that the seclusion of the animal is 
neither so absolute, nor its torpidity so complete, as 
is generally asserted. That beam support them- 
selves in their winter retirement by sucking their 
paws is a vulgar error, and need not be seriously 

Unless provoked by aggression, or incited by 
hunger, the Brown Bear seldom attacks man ; but 
when roused is most formidable, and displays 
greater activity and address than might be expected 
from its heavy clumsy figure. Its strength is pro- 
digious. Mr. iNilsson, a Swede, states that a bear 
has been seen, bearing a dead horse in his fore paws, 
to walk on his hind legs on a tree stretched across 
a river, (fig, 828.) The firfj support afforded by 
the well'developed sole and the foim of the hinder 
limbs (the thigh-bone, though shorter, closely re- 
sembling in form that of man) enable these animals 
not only to rear themselves up on their hind feet, 
but even to walk erect v^th considerable facility, 
as was observed by Mr. Lloyd (* Northern Field- 
Sports’), who asserts that they can proceed along in 
that posit bearing the heaviest burdens. 

In the Wilds of the North the Imr attains to a 
prodigious mafl|Utude : Mr. Lloyd killed one of the 
wei;tht of foHrSndMd knd sixty pounds, and they 
have been found to exceed eeven hundred. 

Though heart, as Mr. Fidk informs us, nay reside 
for years in the neighbourhood of oattle without 
d<dng them ray 3^ they will eometimei 

* Aw-ivNlsssrtA i>iSM»wi.«ii im i « h|rses 
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after slaughtering, they have managed to dte 
through the opening in the low roof, and oany 
away. * 

In the North the bear is hunted and taken in 
pit-falls and traps of varioua kinds, and in some 
countries there is no part of the ammal which ia 
without value. 

The courage and devotion of the female bear in 
defence of her young are proverbial. No adventi|rk 
can be fraught with more danger to the hunter than 
an attack upon one aceompanied by her cubs, Ibr 
the sake of which wounds and even death are en^ 
countered with unflinching resolution, uttering deep 
growls till the last moment 

The bear climbs trees or rocks with great dex- 
terity, and descends in the attitude in which it as- 
cends, availing itself cautiously of every projection. 
Those who have seen the bears in the Zoological 
Gardens climb to the top of their long poles, and 
fearlessly balance themselves at the top, soliciting 
food from the visitors, may conceive some idea of 
the animal’s address. It also swims well and fast, 
and during the heat of summer fiequently takes the 
water for the sake of the bath. When captured 
young, the bear is easily domesticated, and evinces 
no trifling share of intelligence. The age to which 
it attains is very considerable. Individuals have 
been kept between forty and fifty years in cap- 
tivity. 

A variety (Ursus Pyrenaicus, F. Cuv.),conilder^ 
by some naturalists as a distinct species, inhabits 
the Pyrenees and the Asturias. 

831, 832.— The Siberian Bear 

Ct/raui coliaria) approaches close in form to the 
Brown Bear, with the distinction of a large whitish 
collar, which passes over the upper part of the back 
and shoulders, and is completed on the breast. 
This is not improbably also a variety. 

Dr. Richardson describes a Brown Bear which 
he terms the Barren-ground Bear (Ursus Arctos? 
Americanus), and which is a native of the barren 
lands lying northward and eastward of the Great 
Slave Lake end extending to the Arctic Sea. “It 
differs,” he says, “ from the American Black Bear, 
in its greater size, profile, physiognomy, longer soles, 
and tail; and from the Grisly Bear also in colour 
and the comparative smallness of its claws. Its 
greatest affinity is with the Brown Beer of Norway, 
but its identity with that species has not been esta 
blished by actual comparison. It frequents th 
sea-coast in the autumn in considerable numbers 
for the purpose of feeding on fish.” 

833, 834, 835.— The American Black Bear 

(Uraua Americanua), This species, the Bass of the 
Chippewayan Indians, the Musquaw of the Crees, is 
smaller than the Brown Bear ; its muzzle is narrower, 
more arched and pointed, continued in a line with- 
out interruption from the forehead ; the ears are 
more distant ; and the fur, instead of being shaggy, 
ie Eoft, smooth, and glossy black. 

“ The Black Bear,*^ says Dr. Richardson, “ inhabits 
every wooded district of the American continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Carolina 
to the shores of the Arctic Sea.” Everywhere, how- 
ever, its numbers have been greatly thinned, owing 
to the value of the animars skin in commerce; 
besides which the tide of European colonization has 
driven it to remoter districts, to mountain ranges, 
and vast forests as yet untouched by the axe, oi 
only recently invadea by the settler. In some parts 
of Canada it is still common, and tolerably abun- 
dant on the western coast as iar as California. It 
has, we believe, been seen, but that rarely, in the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia. ^ 

The Black Bear feeds on berries and wild (huts; 
and to these it adds roots and eggs ; and though it 
does not refuse animal food, yet it does not eat it 
from choice, but necessity ; utterly neglecting it if 
vegetable aliment can be obtained. 

This species is not very daring, and, unless forced 
to self-defence, or wounded, will seldom venture to 
attack a man, except in the instance of a female 
with cubs, the retreat of which she is solicitous to 

Its speed is said not to be very great, and it is ae* 
serted that a man may easily escape, especially in a 
willow grove, or in the midst of loose grass, where 
it stops for the purpose of reconnoitring. 
Richardson, however, *'saw one make off with a 
speed that would have baffled the fleetest runner; 
and ascend a jiearly perpendicular cliff with a* do- 
cility that a cat might envy. ’ In the Fur Oountfies 
this species usaally hvbemates, selecting a 
under a fallen tree, where it scratches a hbmnrtM 
the ea^s here it retirn at the oommenceiM^w 
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rannd tl» opening lemi 
^ tmmjr iti ir«lmt to ih« hontor. In more louth- 
^ HigtiiOlti the troet fro largor, boars ofton 
Aoltor thomsoWos in tho hollow trunka It has boon 
Oboorvod by tho Indianf^ that unloaa boars are very 
Aden tho approach of winter, they do not hybemate ; 
and M tho males are often thin and exhausted in 
September, should the winter set in before they 
have time to recover their fat, thev mid^rate south- 
wards in search of food. So carefully do the females 



who had killed a pregnant bear. 

In the northern districts of America, as in Norway 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, the chase 
Of the bear is followed up with the utmost ardour, 
nor will it surprise us to learn that an animal from 
which the Indian derives so much benefit (its flesh 
and every portion being in request), and which in 
the hour of combat is terrible, should be the subject 
of many superstitious observances, pardon being 
asked for its slaughter, to which necessity impelled 
the hunters, and every means taken to propitiate the 
offended spirit of the dead animal. Fig. 830 illus- 
trates Bear-hunting by the Chippewayan Indians. 

The Black Bear is subject to varieties of colour ; 
its fur being sometimes of cinnamon tint, and some-* 
times of a still more yellow tone. Occasionally it is 
seen with a white throat-mark. 

Cinnamon bears, as well as black, exist in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. 

837.— Trb Spbctacleo Bbai 

( Urnu omatus). The Spectacled Bear, so called 
from the two semicircular marks of buft-colour ex- 
tending from the muzzle and arching over each eye, 
U a native of the Cordilleras of the Andes in Chili. 
Its general fur is smooth, shining, and black : the 
muzzle is buff-coloured ; the throat and ciiest arc 
whitish. Of its habits nothing is known. Spe- 
cimens exist in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, 

In the *Zool. Proceeds.’ for 1833, p. 114, is the 
notice of a bear, brought to Caraccas from the 
Andes, differing, according to Sir K. Ker Porter, in 
some points from the Ursus ornatus, of which it was 
evidently a mere variety. 

838, 839, 840.— Thb Gri 8LT« or Gbibzly Bbai 

(Urnu (Danis) ferox), Ursus horribilis. Say; 
Mesheh Musquaw of the Cree Indians ; Hohhost 
of the Chopunish Indians. This formidable species 
is a native of the Rocky Mountains and the district 
eastward of them. To the noKh it has been observed 
as far as sixty-one degrees of latitude : to the south 
It is said to extend as far as Mexico. Everywhere it 
• 18 dreaded for its great strength and ferocity ; even 
the huge bison tails prostrate before it, and the 
savage conqueror ^Mrags the dark bulk along” 
(weighing a thousand pounds) to its haunt, and digs 
a pit for its reception, repairing to it as hunger dic- 
tates, till the whole is consumed. 

Lewis and Clarke give the measurement of one of 
these bears as nine feet from nose to tail, but had 
seen them of larger dimensions. They attain the 
weight of eight hundred pounds. The lengtli of 
the fore-foot is nine inches, of the hind<foot twelve, 
without including the enormous claws ; its breadth 
seven inches. The tail is short, and lost in the 
ahaggy hair. We query Lewis and Clarke’s mea- 
surement of nine feet. 

The Grisly Dear digs with great facility, but when 
adult is not capable of amending trees ; a fortunate 
circumstance for the hunter, for such is the animal’s 
tenacity of life, that it seldom falls until it has re- 
ceived many balls. It would seem that though the 
adult Grisly Bears cannot climb trees, that the cubs 
are able, if the reports of the Indians are to be cre- 
dited. The cubs, and females with young, hyber- 
nate ; but the older males often come abroad during 
winter.for food , . . . 

An individual of this species, distinguished by ms 
enormous size and ferocity, some time since attracted 
the attention of all who visited the gardens of the 
Zwlpgioal Society. He had previously been about 
twenty yearn in the Tower, when, at the breaking 
up of the menagerie there, he was presented by his 
ll^sty William IV. to the Society. His morose 
mdomitible temper was never subdued, but remained 
unaltered, ee if he had been at large surrounded by 
t|iB lavage rooks and' gloomy pine-forests of his 
native regions, 

841.— Trb Syrian Bvar 

te %r^aelil). ’Though the bear it distinctly 
to In the Scriptures (see 2 Kings ii. 23, et 
jAm 1 xvii. S4, et seq.) as a native of 

K^Anvellm have noticed the existence of 


neemareet, llleoher, or Lesson. It is in (hot only 
recently, that naturaliets have become aware that 
such an animal etill prowled idiout the mountains of 
Lebanon. 

Matthew Paris, however, in his ‘ England,’ relates 
how GodlVey, during the siege of Antioch, rescued 
a poor man from the attack of a bear, which, turning 
upn the warrior, unhorsed him, having lacerated 
his steed, whereupon he continued the combat on 
foot, and, though he received a most dangerous 
wound, succeeded in burying his sword up to the hilt 
in his savage adversary, and killed him. (^Hist. 
Engl.,’ t. 11 . p. 34, foi. Lond. Ib40.) Seetzen (a 
German traveller, in 1811) was informed in Pales- 
tine that liears existed in the mountains; and La 
Roque states that in his time they were toleiably 
abdndant upon the higher Lebanon mountains, from 
which they descended at night in search of prey, 
and even occasioned apprehension to travellers. 

Notwithstanding these casual notices, the animal 
remained in obscurity till bro^ht before the sci* 
entitle world by Empnch and ^renberg, who, in 
their * Symbols Phystese,’ give the figure and de- 
scription of a midule-aged female, killed near the 
village of Bischerre, in Syria, and which they dis- 
sected. They observe, that Mount Lebanon is 
crowned with two snowy summits, one called Gebel 
Sanin, the other Makmel, both of which they vi- 
iited, but found bear^ only upon the latter, near the 
village of Bischerre, to llie gardens of which they 
wander in winter, but in the summer remain in the 
neighbourhood of the snow. The individual killed 
was about four feet two inches long ; her den, which 
they saw, was formed by great fragments of cal- 
careous rock casually thrown together. The flesii 
of the animal was tasted, and found to be sapid, but 
the liver was sweet and nauseous. The gull is in 
groat esteem ; the skins are sold, and so is the dung, 
under the name of Bar-el-dub, the latter being used 
in medicine, and for diseases of the eye, in Syria 
and Egypt. The Syrian bear frequently preys on 
animals, but for the most part feeds on vegetables ; 
and the fields of cicer arietmus (a kind of chick- 
pea), and other crops near the swowy region, are 
ohen laid waste by it. 

The Syrian bear is of a uniform fulvous white 
(sometimes variegated with fulvous), the ears are 
elongated ; the forehead is but slightly arched. 
The iur is woolly beneath, with long, straight, or but 
slightly curled hair externally ; a stiff mane of 
about four inches long runs between the shoulders. 
It was evidently this species which figured in the 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, 
and which is called by Athenaeus (a Greek writer 
of Lower Egypt, contemporary with Uommodus) 
a bear of white colour and large size 
Aivxfi which some, strange to say. 

have regarded as the Polar Bear from the shores of 
the Arctic Sea. 

842.— Tkb Thibet Bear 

(Ursus Thibetanus)* This species was discovered 
by M. Duvauoel in the mountains of Sylhet, and 
about the same time by Dr. Wallioh in the Nepfil 
range. The neck of the Thibet bear is thick, and 
the head flattened, the forehead and muzzle forming 
almost a straight line ; the ears are large ; the body 
compact, and the limbs thick and clumsy ; but the 
claws are comparatively weak. The general colour 
is black, but the lower lip is white, and a large 
Y-shaped mark of the same colour on the breast 
sends up its branch on each side in front of the 
shoulder. It ia not of large stature. Fruits and 
other vegetable productions appear to constitute its 
principal food. 

843. — Trb Malayan Bbab 

(Ursus (Helarctos) Maiayatm), Bruang of the 
Malays. This species is found in Sumatra, and, with 
others of the subgenus Helarctos, is distinguished by 
the extensibility of the lips, the length and flexibility 
of the tongue, the shortness and smootliness of the 
fur, and the magnitude of the claws. 

The Malayan Bea^ or Sun Bear, is said to be a 
sagacious animal, an ito displ^ great fondness for 
sweets. The honey of the wild bees of its native 
forests is supposed to be a favourite food, and cer- 
tainly its long slender tongue well adapts it for the 
reception of this delicacy. It feeds extensively on 
vegetables, and is said to be attracted to the vicinity 
of man by the young shoots of the cocoa-nut trees, 
to which it is very injurious ; indeed Sir T. Stam- 
ford lUffles found those of the deserted villages in 
the Pasauma district of Sumatra destroyed by it. 

It is often kept domesticated, and is playftil and 
familiar. Of one which lived two years in the poeses- 
sion of Sir T. Stamibrd Raffles, he writes He was 
brought up in the nursery with the children, and 
when admitted to my table, as wss frequently the 
case, gave a proof oi his taste by reftising to eat any 
fruit but mangosteens, or to drink any wine but I 
ebampigne* tbe only time 1 ever knew him to be I 
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out of humour was on an occasion when no cham- 
p^e was forthcoming. He was naturally of an 
affectionate disposition, and it was never found 
necessary to chain or ciiaitise him. It was usual for 
this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small blue moun- 
tain bird, or lory of New Holland, to mess together, 
and eat out of the same dish. His favourite play- 
fellow was the dog, hose teasing and worrying was 
always borne and returned with the utmost good 
humour and playfulness. As he grew up he became 
a very powerful animal, and in his rambles in the 
garden he would lay hold of the largest plantains, 
the stems of which he could scarcely embiace, and 
tear them up by the roots,” 

The general colour of this bear i« jet black, with 
the muzzle of a yellowish tint, and a semilunar 
white mark upon the breast. When adult it 
measures about four feet six inches along the 
back* 

844.— The Bornban Bear 

{Ursus (Helarctos') euryspilus). In general form, 
habits, manners, and colouring this species closely 
resembles the Sumatran bear; but is perhaps rather 
Icsti. and has a large orange-coloured patch upon 
the chest ; the fur is extremely close. In captivity 
it is playful and good-tempered. 

The Bornean Sun Bear not only sits upon its 
haunches with ease, a position it usually assumes 
but can stand upright with great facility. Its sensea 
especially those of sight and smell, aie very acute p 
the ollactory organs indeed appear to be in con- 
tinual exercise. By various and amusing gestures 
it solicits food from spectators ; and when a mbrseJ 
of cake is held at a small distance beyond its reach, 
it expands its nostrils, protrudes its upper lip. and 
often its tongue, while with its paws it makes every 
effort to obtain the proffered delicacy. Having 
gained it, and fflled its mouth, it places the remain- 
der with singular coolness on its hinder feet, as if to 
keep it from being soiled by the flour, and brings it 
in successive portions to its mouth. It often places 
itself in an attitude of entreaty, earnestly regarding 
the spectators, and stretching forth its paws ready 
to receive their offering It is fond of notice, con 
scious of kind treatment, and delights to be patted 
and rubbed ; but when vexed or irritated, refuses ah 
attention so long as the off'ending person remains 
in Right* 

Both this and the preceding species excel in 
climbing, and they are said to occasion much injury 
to groves of cocoo-nuls, both by climbing up them, 
and devouring the top shoot, thereby killing the 
tree, and also by tearing down the fruit, to the 
milky juice of which they are very partial. 

845.— The Sloth-Bear 

(Ursus (Prochilus) lahiatus). Ours paresseux 
and Ours jongleur of the French ; Aswail of the 
Mahrattas. 

This uncouth animal was first described and 
figured (from the life) by Bewick, in his ‘History of 
QuadnipedH,’ without any name, but ^ an animal 
that had hitherto escaped the attention of natural- 
ists. It was then (1791) taken for a sloth, and re- 
ceived from Shaw the names of Bradypus ursinus, 
and iirsiformis ; and from Pennant that of Ursiforro 
Sloth* Blainville and others restored it to the genus 
Ursus ; Ilhper having previously founded the genus 
Prochilus for its reception, a name which is stiff 
retained in a subgeneric sense only. 

The sloth-bear is a rough clumsy animal, with 
short massive legs, and huge hooked claws; and 
possessing great mobility of the snout. It inhabits 
the mountainous parts of India, and was observed 1^ 
Colonel Sykes in Dukhun. 

It dwells in caves, and its foo;j is said to consist 
of fruits, honey, and termite ants, for the demolish- 
ing whose houses its claws are well adapted. It is 
said also frequently to descend to the plains, arid 
commit great havoc on the sugar-cane plantations. 
On these occasions it becomes an object of pursuit 
to the Indian and European hunters. 

The sloth-bear attains to nearly the size of the 
brown bear of Europe ; it is robustly framed. The 
hair is remarkably long and sh^gy ; on the upper 
part of the head and neck it is sometimes tweTv«’ 
inches in length, and separates into two portioni^ 
one of which overhangs the eyes, imparting % 
peculiarly heavy appearance to tne anim^’s physi- 
ognomy : while the other forms a thick mane across 
the shoulders. The general colour is black, inter- 
mixed with brown : a triangular mark on the breast 
is white. The head is carried low ; the back arched : 
the muzzle, which is of a dirty yellowish white, is 
veiy much elongated ; the lips are thin, flexible, 
and project at all times considerably in front of the 
jaws ; and possess singular mobility, being capable 
of protrusion in a tubular form far beyond the muz- 
zle, thus constituting an instrument of suction. The 
tongue is long, flat, and square at the extremity. W e 
have seen the animal protrude his lips, while at the 
same time they wese kept apart for aeveral minutes 
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itooKther. tnd m Iheie oooMioni the intnior ef the 

mouth wee dutinotlyvUible. . . . 

A pair of theee enMoaU, which wo hove obeeiwed 
<in captivity, were ait times very playful, contending 
with each other, in rude eport, with great violence, 
struggling and endeavouring to throw each other 
,down, and all the whale uttering a loud roaring 
noise : at othen times, huddled together, they psMed 
•whole hours in sleep. In liidia it is often led about 
by mountebanks and jugglers, as is the brown bear 

According to'CaptainWilliamson ('Oriental Field- 
■Sports ’) these animals are numerous on the bw-n- 
•dariesof Bengal, which to the east and west are 
mountainous, rocky, and overrun with low under- 
wood : their principal resort is under banks, in large 
burrows or natural cavities ; but they do not hyber- 
nate* Their pace U shuffling and awkward, but 
quick enough to overtalte a man on loot. They 
aioend Ireea with great facility. . u* r 

The natives greatly dread thetn ; the veiy light of 
a bear, however distant, disheartens them, knowing, 
as they do, the strength and savage disposition of 
the sable shuffler. Of their ferocity, and the dilatory 
torments to which they subject their victim. Captain 
Williamson gives several horrible instances: observ- 
ing that they “ will chew and suck a limb till it is 
a perfect pulp,’^ not biting away the flesh, like most 
beasts of prey. 

846, 847, 848.— Thb Polar Bear 
(Thalaroto,) nutritinwn). Oun polaire of the 
French ; Wawpiwk of the Cree Indian, ; Nannook 
of the Eiouimaux; Nennook of the Greenlanders. 

Within the regions of the arctic circle dwells the 
Polar Bear, one of the largest and most fortnidalile 
o{ the group. Formed to endure the most intense 
jeverity of cold, this monarch of a gloomy desolate 
.realm prowls in sullen majesty over wastes of snow 
and gmong ice-glased rooks in quest of food ; he 
'traverses •fields of ice along the shore, clambers over 
drugged icebergs, or even swims out iroiii floe to floe, 
.or l5om island to island, ravenous for his prey. He 
..ves with admirable address, and is capable of con- 
tending with his prey amidst the rolling waves. 
The seal forms its favourite diet, together wiUi 
marine exuvim, siioh as dead flahes and cetaceous 
animals; and he will attack even the walrus him- 
self. In summer mountain-berries are eagerly 
sought for, nor are sea-weeds or marsh-plants re- 
jected. Of the activity of this bear in the water we 
may form an idea IVoro a statement by Gartvyright, 
that he saw a polar bear dive after a salmon and 
kill his flsh. . „ . ^ 

Captain -Lyon gives the .following account of its 
mode of hunting the seal “ The bear, on seeing 
bis intended prey, gets quietly into the water, and 
swims until to leeward of him, from whence, by fre- 
.quent short dives, he silently makes, his approaclies, 
4ind so arranges his distance, that, at the last dive, 
be jBonies to the spot where the seal is lying. I f the 
poor animsi attempts to escape Iv.roiling into the 
water, he falls into the bear's clutches ; if, on the 
contrary, he lies still, his destroyer mskes a powetful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
leisure." The same author informs us that this bear 
not only swims with rapidity, but is capable of 
making long springs In the water. Captain Sabine 
states that he saw one about midway between the 
north and south shores of Barrow’s Straits, which are 
forty miles apart, though there was no ice in sight 
to which he could resort tor rest. 

The pace of this bear on shore is a kind of shuffle, 
but more quick than might be expected ; and when 
at flill speed as rapid as the sharp gallop of a 
bone. 

The everape length of the polar bear (which has 
been greatly exaggerated) it» about nx feet ; but it 
pecaeionally attains to larger dimensions. Pallaa 

{ escribes an adult female six feet nine inches in 
math. The greatest length, from nose to tail, re- 
corded by paptain Phipps, is seven feet one inch ; 
the weight of the beast being 610 lbs. Captain Ross 
records the mecauremeni of one seven feet ten 
inches, the weight being 1160 Ihs.: and Captain 
Lyon, that one, which wgs unusually large, measui ed 
eight feet seven inches and a half, weighed 
1600 lbs. 

It is stated on the best authorities, that the male 
does not hybernate, but tliat the female, on the 
approach of the severer season, retire?* to some rift 
among the rocks or ice, or digs a lair in tlie frozen 

f mow ; the falling snqw drifts over the den, covering 
t to a great depth, a smgll aperture for breathing 
ceing always open. In this retreat, about the latter 

K of December, she briniri forth two cubs, and in 
eh quits the den with them, then about as large 
M a shepherd’s dog, and prowls abroad, lean, paunt, 
•ad forocious ; hunger and the presence of her off- 
jMto adding (ary to her savage iemperc 
Ite Piale wanders about the dirshet and adjacent 
Mtti mtU .November; he then goes out to sea upon 
Sm ke4n fceat of seak« and beoomee venr fat It 


often happene that he beoomee drifted out from the 
eoast on a floating fleld of ioe | and in thiawi^, eays 
Dr, Richardson, polar bears are often carried from 
the coast of Greenland to Iceland, where thev com- 
mit such ravages on the flocks, that the inhabitants 
rise in a body to destroy them.*’ 

Of the devotion of the female polar beer to her 
young, and of the danger attendant upon the chase 
of these animals, many travellers have made men- 
tion, and recorded vanous facts which came under 
their own observation. These, however, are so 
popularly current, that it is sufficient to dlude to 
them. 

It was not until Linnssus published the tenth 
edition of his 'Systema Natur®,’ that he had any 
idea that the polar bear was distinct from the 
brown bear, the only species he appears to have 
known« Martens, however, had nreviously dis- 
'tinguished it, and indeed was the nrst to charac- 
terize it from actual observation. Spitzbergische 
Oder Grenllindkche Reisebeschreibung,’ Hamb., 
1676.) 

This species is of a more lengthened form than 
that of the othess ; the head is very much elonf^ted 
and flattened, the ears «nd mouth comparatively 
Biaall, the neck very long and thick, and the sole of 
the foot very large. The fur is silvery white, tinged 
with yellow ; close, short, and even on the head, 
neck, and upper part of the back ; long, flne, and 
inclined to be woolly on the hinder parts, legs, and 
heily. The sole of the foot is almost entirely co- 
vered with long hair, aflbrding the animal a Arm 
footing on the ice. The claws are black, not much 
curved, thick and 'short. ^Captain Lyon’s crew found 
none of the terrible effleots (skin peeHng off, &c.) 
from eating the flesh, ascribed to it by some of the 
earlier voyagers. 

849.— A Pritbndxd Hybrid bbtwsbw a. Doa and 
A Bsar, 

Krom time to time supposed hybrids of this sort 
have been exhibited, and there is generally an in- 
clination to believe in the existence of creatures the 
)flbpring of such a parentage. That two animals 
so different in structure, dentition, general habits 
and instincts as the dog and bear should breed 
together is improbable— nay, contrary to the laws of 
nature and to physiology. We are not, however, 
surprised that at a time when a belief in monsters, 
botn of the human and brute creation, was almost 
universal, that men of education should have cre- 
dited the existence of a dog-bear. 

Our flgure is copied from a curious work, entitled 
* Mistoires Prodigieuses extraiotes de plusieurs fa- 
meux Autheurs, Grecs et I^tius, sacrez et profanes, 
divisfies en cinq tomes, le premier par P. Boaistuau, 
'fome Premier, Paris, 1582,* ^ It would appear that 
M, Pierre Boaistuau, who visited England in the 
reign of Elizabeth, Rnd was introduced to the court, 
WHS shown two dogs, asserted to be of the parentage 
in question, both of which were presented to M.le 
Marquis de Trans : one this nobleman gave to M. le 
Cumpte d’Alphestan; theiOther, of which the flgure 
is gKveq by M. Boaistuau, he took to France. He 
describes the beast as ^extreraely fenocious, and in 
iform intermediate between title dog and bear, tihe 
.latter b^ing its male parent. There can be but 
little doubt that the .bearwards palmed off these 
animals upon him and others mm hybrids, but which 
were really dogs selected for their bear-like appear- 
ance, an appearance increased by cropping the ears 
and tail, and other skilful artiflees. 

The genus Ursusis rich in the reliqui® of extinct 
species. These occur for the most^Art in various 
caverns in Germany, Hungary, and Eogland* along 
with the bones of other Carnivora, as the wolf, hy®na, 
tiger, glutton, &c., ai^ also of herbivorous animals, 
though these are less in niiinber. In most of these 
caves (that of Kirkdale excepted, where the remains 
are principally those of an extinct tpecies of hymna) 
the bones of the bear tribe are the most prevalent. 
In the vast cavern of Gaylenreuth this is remark- 
ably the case, the bones being referable to three 
distinct species which have been termed Ursus 
prisons, U, arcto^des, and U, speleut. They lie for 
the n^ostpart confusedly in a bed of animsJ earth, 
and are oiien encrusted with stalagmite, which lines 
the roof and walls of the cave. Though scattered 
and broken, these bones exhibit no tokens of having 
been rolled. ProfeMOr GoldAiss states that with 
regard to the cave of Gaylenreuth, if we iMume 
of the various species found 


fOOO buried individuals 
there, the proportion will be as follows Hymna 
^elna, 25; Caais spelmua, 50; Felis ipelaa, 25; 
Gulo spel»u^, V>; Ursus prisous, 10; urtus arc- 
toi'des, 60 ; Ursiis 

Of these ext^ mam the skull of the Ursus 
ipelaus is distinguished by the bold elevation of the 
forehead, and its sise. which indicates the animal to 
have greiMy exoeeded any living species. The 
skull of the ursus aietoldes, though as large as that 
of U. spelauf, haa the Ibrehead much lew elevated, ^ 
The ekttll of Utrh ptbm ie eesaHett and af- 1 
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It may hire be observed that certain wenaUd 
canine teeth attributed to bears, under the names Of 
Ursus etruBOUs and Ursus oultridens by Cuvier and 
others, and to the genus Felis by Bravard, are, ae- 
cording to Kaup, the relics of an animal aHied to 
the Megalosaurus, one of the Saurian reptiles, but of 
a distinct genus, to which he has given the name of 
Machairoous. In Fig, B50, a is a tooth of Maohak 
rodus, natural size, imperfect below ; b, the outline 
of a cast of the perfect tooth ; c, a tooth of Mega 
losauruB, natural size. Professor Owen, however, 
regards the teeth (o, c) as having belonged to a 
mammiferous animal, not however a bear ; and the 
proof 18 afforded by the cast (b) which shows that < 
the tooth was originally lodged in a socket, and not 
anchylosed to the substance of the jaw, and that the 
fang is contracted and solidifled by the progressive 
diminution of a temporary formative pulp, and 
does not terminate in an open conical cavity, like 
the teeth of all known Saurians, wiuch are l<^ged 
in sockets. 
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nines Molars 40. The two true molars 

on each side are equal, or nearly so ; and the caN 
nassiSre nearly resembles the true molars, not being 
suited to cutting flesh, 

851, 862.— Tns Racoon 

(Procyon htorV Raton of the French ; Mapach, 
Yllamaton, Maxile, and Cioatlamacazque of the 
Mexicans, according to Hernandez. 

Notwithstanding Buffon’s assertion to the con- 
trary, the Racoon inhabits Canada as well as the 
warmer regions of America ; its range being from 
about 50^ north lat., extending through Mexico and 
the United States, and thence, as it would seem, into 
South America as far as Paraguay. Iti size these 
animals equal a common fox, having a stout body 
with moderate limbs, and a plantigrade, or rather 
semi* plantigrade, walk ; for though the sole is naked 
it is only when the racoon rests that it is totally ap- 
plied to the ground. The toes, five in number, are 
armed with sharp claws ; the muzzle is acute, the 
nose tapering beyond the lips, and flexible ; the eyes 
are moderate, with a circular pupil ; the ears are 
short, erect, and rounded ; the whiskers long ; the 
tail moderate, and somewhat bushy. General co- 
lour brownish grey, the tail being tinged with a 
blackish tint ; muzzle diriy white ; a black or dark- 
brown mark across the eyes and cheek, and another 
between the eyes, extending from the forehead; 
under parts pale grey. 

The racoons are nocturnal in their habits, sleep- 
ing out the day in their holes, and prowling at night 
in search of food. The borders of the sea and the 
niaiginsof swamps and rivers are their favourite 


localities ; and 


they prey 

eggs, and insects, adding' roots, fruits, and sweet 
succulent vegetables to their diet. Nor are crabs, 
oysters, and other “ shell-fish” le® acceptable, for 
which they visit the shores at low water, To the 
parUality of the racoon for oysters we can ourselves 
testify ; for some years since we repeatedly tried one 
of these animals with the hard-shelled mollusk in 
question, which it greedily devoured. Its first 
action was to crush the hinge of the shell between 
its teeth : which done, it wrenched the two valves so 
iar asunder as to enable it to scrape out the mollusk 
with its claws. 

In the description of a tame racoon by M. Blan- 
quart des Salines, we are informed. “ It opens oysters 
with wbnderful skill ; it is sufficient to break the 
hinge, its paws complete the work. It must have 
an excellent Mnse of touch. In this operation rarely 
does it avail itself of sight or smell ; for instance, St 

E l the oyster under its hind-paws, then without 
ng seeks by its hands the weakest place : it 
there digs in its claws, forces apart the valves, and 
tears out the flsh in fragments, leaving nothing 
behind.” This was precisely what we ourselves 
witnessed. 

The raooon is a«erted to have the habit of dipping 
its food into water before eating it, whence it has 
received the appellation of lotor, or wuber ; but 
although we have had numerous opportunities of 
observing the animal in captivity, we never saw this 
mode of pooeeding. 

Though incapable of grasping objects with its 
paws, the racoon can hold its food Mtween thett 
pessed together^ in doing which it usually sits upon 
its haunches like a bear, and in this attitude it verr 
often feeds. 

Of the senses of this animal, that of samO is t|if 
paM of omri f ' ^ 


upon small animals, birds, 
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•lilwi ^tti» fjftbfhur iimpKblfrof •uatainingday- 
lil^ Mitt bHiranfif from eatiumct fopacity of the 
muk) if io eommon in those animals in a state of 
oaj^vityt when they are liable to be roused up and 
are often kept awake during the whole or greater 
part of the day. 

The gait of the racoon on the ground is ob]ic|ue, 
and when it moves quickly its mode o( progression 
consists of a series of bounds, reminding us of the 
lemurs, but with nothing of their grace and light- 
ness. When taken young this animal is easily 
lamed, becomes playful, and is fond of being 
noticed and caressed, but is at the same time very 
capricious and easily oiferided ; and to some per- 
sons, without any apparent cause, it will show from 
the itrst marked signs of hostility. When enraged 
or desirous of attacking a person, the racoon ad- 
vances, as we have often witnessed, with arched 
back and bristly hairs, and with its chin or under 
Jaws close to the ground, uttering gruff sounds of 
displeasure. If once injured it seldom forgives its 
enemy. 

It greedily attacks poultry within its reach, and is 
as cunning and destructive as the fox ; though, ac- 
cording to M. Blanquart des Salines, it only devours 
their heads, which agrees with Dr. Richardson’s 
observations. 

When roused H^om its diurnal indolence, the ra- 
coon is restless, inquisitive, and prying ; it climbs 
with the greatest skill, in the same manner as a bear, 
ascending and descending a tree, a pole, or branches 
fastened in its apartment, with the utmost address. 
It is apt to become very fat, and its flesh is said 
to be palatable. The i\ir is used in the hat manu- 
facture, and the skins are imported in tolerable 
numbers. 
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nines j Molars = 36. In dentition this 
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f ^enuB approaches that of the racoons ; but the mo- 
ars have their crowns studded with sharp tubercles, 
which, as in General Hardwicke's specimen, become 
worn down by long usage. The molars of the 
upper jaw are broau and large, those of the lower 
jaw narrow. Fig. fl53 represents the teeth of the 
Panda ; a and b are the incisors, or front teeth, of 
the upper and lower jaw. 

854.— Thb Panda 

(Mlurusffilgmn), The Panda is an inhabitant of 
the Himalayan Hills, between Nep&l and the Snowy 
Mountains, and was first discovered by General 
Hardwicke, who published a description in the fif- 
teenth volume of the ♦ Linn. Trans.' Subsequently 
M. Duvaucel sent the skin of the animal to Paris, 
and a description and figure were published by F. 
Cuvier in the fifteenth number of the ‘Histoire des 
Mammifdres,' which appeared prior to the paper by 
General Hardwicke. 

The Panda is a short-muzsled animal, covered 
with full soft fur, and having a tail of moderate 
length, resembling a lady’s boa. In sise the animal 
equals a badger, and is of a robust figure. Its limbs 
are stout : its feet five-toed ; but the soles, instead of 
being naked, are covered with thick close wool of a 
pure white in some specimens, of a greyish white in 
others, forming a singular contrast to the deep 
black of the legs and under surface. The claws are 
short, sharp, and semi-retractile. Fig. 855: a re- 
presents the anterior foot, left side ; b, the hinder 
foot, right side ; c, the sole of one of the posterior 
feet, showing its woolly covering. The ears are 
short, pointed, and lined and tufted with white fur. 
The colour of the upper surface is beautiful fulvous 
red, the head being much paler ; the muzzle is 
white, with a red da^ beneath the eyes ; the tail is 
banded red and yellow, but not very strongly ; the 
limbs and under parts are abruptly black. The fur, 
which is very full and deep, consists of a woolly 
undercoat, with long soft hairs overlaying it. 

We learn from General Hardwicke that the 
haunts of the Panda ** are about rivers and moun- 
tain torrents.” It lives much in trees, and feeds on 
birds and the smaller mammalia; it is frequently 
discovered by its loud cry or cal) resembling the 
word wAOf oflen repeating the same ; hence is de« 
rived one of the local names by which it is known. 
It is also called the Ohitwa. 

Genus Natim 

856.— The Beown Coatx 

The Coatis, or Cotti-mondis (Nasua), 

, are restricted to the warmer regions of the American 
aoiitiiient, 'and in dentition and general economy 
abMximate to the racoons. 

11mm enriotts animals, formerly placed by Un* 
cannot easily be confounded 


P bevond the Iowm Jaw« Thii snout Is not, as 
I in the nog, supported a continuation of the 
nasal bone, but is a oylindrieal and flexible pro- 
boscis, with a truncated extremity, forming a sort 
of disc where the nostrils open, and altogether 
giving a singular character to their physiognomy. 
They turn it about in various directions while in 
search for food, and root with it in the earth in 
quest of worms and insects. The eyes are small, 
but quick ; the ears moderate and rounded ; the 
bodylong^ deep, and compressed; the tail long; 
the limbs short and stout ; the toes five on each 
foot, and armed with large powerful claws, well 
adapted for digmng. The fur is rather coarse, but 
long, full, and close ; the tail is ringed with alter- 
nate bands of dark and paie tints— in the red 
Qoati (Nasua rufa) of rufous, in the brown coati 
(N. fusca^ of dusky brown, 'The canine teeth are 
remarkable for their size and sharpness, especially 
those of the upper jaw, which are compressed, and 
have a cutting edge both before and behind. 

In captivity these animals sleep much during the 
day, and are most active as the evening advances, 
at which time they traverse their cage, turn their 
snout from side to side, and pry into every corner. 
They do not, however, pass the whole of the day in 
sleep, hut are active Ibr hours together, retiring to 
rest only at intervals. Their temper is capricious; 
we have, indeed, seen some individuals tolerably 
good-tempered, but most are savage, and their bite 
is very severe. 

In drinking, the coati laps like a dog ; but as its 
lofig snout would be in the way during this opera- 
tion, it turns it up, so as to prevent its being sub- 
merged. 

These animals are highly gifted with the sense of 
smell; they examine everything with their long 
nose, which is in almost perpetual motion. Their 
temper is irritable and capricious ; — they cannot 
be trusted, even by those with whose persons they 
are the most familiar, and consequently, are not to 
be touched without great caution. Their voice, 
seldom exerted, is, under ordinary eiroumstanoca, a 
gentle hissing; but when irritated or alarmed, they 
litter a singularly shrill cry, something like that of 
a bird. Tliey defend themselves vigorously vhen 
attacked by a dog, or any animal, and inflict 
desperate wounds. Like the racoon, they are said 
to be fond of the juice of the sugar-cane, but we 
know not on what authority. Azara does not 
allude to this partiality ; it is, however, far from 
being improbable. In climbing they descend head 
foremost, being in this respect unlike the bear, 
which animal they far surpass in activy, being 
indeed better climbers than even the cat, and 
exceeded among their own tribe only by the kln- 
kajou, whose prehensile tail gives it a great ail- 
vantage. 

In their native climate they tenant the woods, 
living for the most part in small troops among the 
trees, which they climb with great address, and 
prey upon birds, which they surprise, rifling also 
their nests of eggs, or unfledged young. Worms, 
insects, and roots form also part of their diet. 

The species presented in the cut is the brown 
coati (N. fusca). Its colours are very variable, the 
brown being more or less tinged with yellow, and 
sometimes shaded with black ; the under surface is 
yellowish grey; the snout is generally black, and 
several spots or marks of grevish yellow encircle 
the eye. It it a native of Brazil, Guiana, and 
Paraguay. 
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Fig. 8.57 represents the Teeth of the Kinkajou. 

858^ 859.— Thx Kikxajou 
(Cercoleptes Caudivohmius), Of the genus Cerco- 
leptes one species only is known, the Kinkajou, 
Potto, Mexican Weasel, or Yellow Macauco of Pen- 
nant ; the true affinities and situation of which in 
the system of mammalia seem sadly to have puzzled 
naturalists. ^ ^ 

The kinkajou is a native of Southern and Inter- 
tropical America, where it appears to be extensively 
spread, and is known under different appellations. I 
In New Granada it is called, by the native Indians, 
Gushiimbi, and Manaviri in the mission of Rio 
Negro. In its manners it much resembles the 
coati-mondi (Nasua fusca), but differs from that 
animal not only in the shape of the head, which is 
short and compact, but also in having a prehenrile 
tail. Of recluse and soliury habits, the kmksjou 
lives for the most part among the branches of 
trees in large woods or forests, and id in every re- 
spect well adapted for climbing; being, however, 
decidedly nocturnal, it is but little exposed to the 
observation even of those who sojourn among the 
places fieqnented it. During the day it steem i 
fn lit letveat, rolled up like a ball, and, tf xonsed, 


appears torpid and Ineetive. As soon, however, 
as the dusk of evening sets in, it is fUlly awake, 
and is all activity, dismaying the utmost restless- 
ness and address, climbing from branch to branch 
in quest of food, and using its prehensile tail, to 
assist itself in its manoeuvres. Few mammalia are 
more incommoded by light than the kinkajou : we 
have seen the pupils of the eyes contracted to a 
mere round point, even when the rays of the sun 
have not been veir bright, wliile the animal at the- 
same time testified by its actions its aversion to the 
unwelcome glare. 

In size, the kinkajou is equal to a full-grown cat, 
but its limbs are much stouter and mure muscular, 
and its body more firmly built. In walking, the 
sole of the foot is applied fairly to the ground, us in 
the case of the badger. Its claws are strong and 
curved, the toes on each foot being five. The ears 
are short and rounded. The fur is full, but not long, 
and very closely set. There is no animal among 
the Carnivora (as far as our experience goes) in 
which the tongue is endowed with more remarkable 
powers of extension. Among ruminating animals, 
the giraffe is, as we know, capable of extending this 
organ to a very great length, and of using it much 
in the same manner as the elephant does the exf* 
tremity of his proboscis, drawing down by it the 
twigs and boughs of the trees, upon the leaves of 
which the creature feeds ; in like manner can the 
kinkajou thrust forth its tongue, a long and slender, 
instrument, capable of being inserted into crevicea 
or fissures, in search of insects, reptiles,. or the eggs 
of birds. Baron Humboldt informs us that this atil- 
mal is an extensive devastator of the nests of the 
wild bee, whenee the Spanish missionaries have 
given it the name of honey-bear,” and that it uses 
Us long tongue to lick uj> the honey from tlie cells 
of the comb. In addition, however, to this food, 
birds, eggs, small animals, roots, and fruits consti- 
tute the diet of the kinkajou ; and, as we have seen, 
it will draw these articles towards it with its tongue, 
when presented just within its reach. In drinking 
it laps like a dog, and also makes use of its fore- 
paws occasionally in holding food, and even in con- 
veying it to the mouth, as well as in seizing its 
prey. In its aspect there is something of gentle- 
ness and good-nature ; and in captivity it is ex- 
tremely playful, familiar, and fond of being noticed. 
In its natural state, however, it is sanguinary and 
resolute. 

All individual of this species died at the gardens 
of the Zoological Society : it had lived in the pos-. 
session of the Society about seven years, and wat 
remarkable for gentleness and its playful disposition. 
During the greater part of the day it was usually 
asleep, rolled up in the inner partition of a box of its 
large cage ; this, indeed, was invariably the case ia 
the morning, unless purposelv disturbed, but in the 
afternoon it would oflen voluntarily come out, tra^ 
verse its cage, take food, and play with those to 
whom it was accustomed. Clinging to the top wirea 
of its cage with its hind-paws and tail, it would thus 
suspend itself, swinging backwards and forwards, 
and assuming a variety of antic positions. When 
thus hanging, it could bring up its body with the 
greatest ease, so as to cling with its fore^paws as 
well as the hind pair to the wires,, and in this man-* 
ner it would travel up and down its cage with the 
utmost address, every now and then thrusting forth 
its long longue between the wires, as if in quest of 
food, which if offered outside its cage, it would 
generally endeavour to draw in with this organ. It 
was very fond of being stroked and gently scratched, 
and when at play with any one it knew, it would 
pretend to bite, seizing the hand or fingers with its 
teeth, as a dog will do when gambolling with its • 
master, but without hurtinjg or intending injury. As 
the evening came on, its liveliness and restlessness 
would increase. It was then full of animation, 
traversing the space allotted toil in every direction, 
examining every object within its reach, rolling 
and tumbling about, and swinging to and fro from 
the wires of the cage : nor was its good-humour 
abated ; it would gambol and play with its keepers, 
and exhibit in every movement the moat surprising 
energy. In this state of exercise it would pass the 
night, retiring to rest on the dawn of the morninjg. 
The age of this individual is not ascertained; the 
state of its teeth, however, which are much worn 
down, shows U to have attained an advanced period ; 
its colour was a pale yellowish grey, inclining to 
tawny— the hairs, in certain lights, have a glossy ap- 
pearance. Its dissectioTusfler death fully confirmeJl 
the propriety of assigning it a place among the 
plantigrade Carnivora. 

The Binturong (Arctitii Binturong, Temminck ; 
Tetides ater, F. Cuv.) seems to take the place of 
the kinkajou in the forests of Java and Sumatra. 
These animals are prehensile-tailed and arboreal, 
and resemble the racoons in the principal details of 
their dentition. They live both on animal and ve- 
getable food, and are particularly fond of plantains; 
they also eat eggs ana birds. 
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CANIDS (the Caninx Ftxnily). 

Tbt 9 family includes the Dog, the Wolf^ the Jackal, 
the Fox, and the Lycaon; in other words, all those 
animals which Linnsus assigns to his genus Cams, 
and which, though agreeing in dentition, and in the 
digit igrade structure of the feet, may nevertheless 
with niopriety be divided into subgeneiic groupn, 
In all the muzzle is elongated; tnc bony palate 
terminates in a line with the hinder margin of the 
posterior molars, in this respect ditt’ering from that 
of other (yarniYora ; and there are two true nioUrs 
on each side both of the upper and lower jaw. The 
genus Megalotis, in the form of the lower jaw, in the 
dentition, and in the prolongation of the bony 
palate, oft'ers an exception to the general rule. 

Dental formula: — Incisors, g,* Canines, 

3 3 1—1 2—2 

Molars— false ~ carnassifires, — true"^ _ * 42. 

4 * 4 1““1 ml 

The true molars below are small, the last being even 
minute, as is the first false molar, and often drop- 
ping out early. Fig. SCO illustrates the dentition 
of the dog. 

Pore (eet uith five toes ; hind feet with four toes, 
and sometimes a fifth on the tarsus ; claws not re- 
tlHCtllc. 

Genus Gums.*— 

861, 802, 863, &c.— T hk Doo 

(Cam^ familiam) Our * Pictoiial Museum ' is rich 
both in skulN and examples of the races into which 
the domestic dug has ramiHed, and which are so nu- 
merous and iuterhiended, as to present evciy variety 
of size, lorm, and disposition, Irom the high-bred 
greyhound or gigantic mabtiff, to the puny cur or 
ilUtoimed mongrel. 

Turning first to the skulls, we may observe that j 
Figs, 864 and 865 represent the skull of the mas- 
tiff (Dogue de forte race^ in two views ; and it may 
be added that though the head is larger by a thud 
or more than those of the shepherd's dog and spanie' 
the cranial capacity is by no means so great, Fh;s. 
866 and 867 snow the skull of the spaniel (Ba 
in two views : Figs. 868 and 860, the skull of the 
Danish dog (Matin) in two views, Fig, 870 , the 
skull of tlie half wild Austiaiian dingo, may be con- 
trasted with Fig. 871, the skull of the intelligent 
shepherd's dog. 

It is with a feeling of something like hesitation 
that we enter upon the history of the dog, respect- 
mg whose origin few naturalists have an opinion 
in common, and which has given rise to many con- 
jectures. 

It was the opinion of Pallas that the dog is a fac- 
titious animal, that is, not descended tiom any 
single original wild stock, but from a mixture of 
nearly allied primitive species, whose hybrid off* 
spiings have possessed prolific powers; and he 
observes that those domesticated animals wtilcli 
either do not intermix with other species, or which 
produce with others an unprolific piogeny, are very 
little changed, however completely and anciently 
they have been under the dominion of man. Wtien 
indeed we look at the great differences m instincts, 
form, and size which the domestic dog exhibits, we 
find it difficult to believe, interbreed as they may 
together, that all are the lineal descendants wf one 
common origin. Yet is this opinion the most gene- 
rally entertained. Mr. Bel) even goes a step farther, 
and refers the domestic dog to the wolf hs its pn- 
marval parent; some indeed tiave referred it tu tlie 
jackal. 

In order,” says Mr. Bell, **to come to any rational 
conclusion on this head, it will be necessary to 
ascertain to what type the animal approaches most 
nearly, after having voi many successive generations 
existed in a wild state, removed from the influence 
of domestication and of association with mankind. 
Now we find that there are several different instances 
of dogs in such a state of wildness as to have lost 
that common character of dumcstication, variety of 
colour and marking. Of these, two very remark- 
able ones are the Dhale of India and the Dingo of 
Austral ia 4 There is besides a half-reclaimed race 
amongst the Indians of North America, and another 
also partially tamed in South America, which 
deserve attention ; and it is found that these races 
in different degrees, and in a greater degree as they 
are more wild, exhibit the lank and gaunt form, 
the lengthened limbs, the long and slender muzzle, 
and the great comparative strength which charac- 
terize the wolf; and that the tail of the Australian 
dog, which may be considered as the most remote 
(torn a state of domestication, assumes the slightly 
bushy form of that animal. We have here then a 
eonsideiable approximation to a well-known animal 
ofthesame genus, which, tho^h doubt lew descended 
from domesticated ancestors, live gradually assumed 
the #itd condition; and it is worthy of spteiiu 
rgmait that the anatomy of the wolf, and its oeteo- 
1^ ^ ^ of file V 


dogs in genera], more than the different kimli of 
dogs do from each other. The cranium is abso- 
lutely similar, and so are all or nearly all the other 
essential parts ; and to strengthen still iurther the 
probability of their identity, the dog and wolf mill 
readily breed together, anu their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of the position of the eyes of the 
wolf is one oi the characters in which it differs from 
the dogs ; and although it is very desirable not to 
rest too much upon the effects of habit on structure, 
it is not porhaps stiaining the point to attribute the 
forward direction of the eyes in the dogs to the 
constant habit, tor many successive geneiations, of 
looking towards their master and obeying his voice.” 
Mr. Bell adds, as another corroborative circumstance, 
the fact that the period of gestation in the dog and 
the wolf is the same, sixty-three days, while in the 
jackal it is fifty-nine days. 

The opinion of so eminent and judicious a naturalist 
is certainly entitled to great weight ; but while we 
admit that Mr. Bell has made a strong case, we 
cannot but observe that several points are defective. 
In the first place, it is assumed that all wild dogs 
are the descendants of a domestic race ; but though 
respecting some few this may be true, yet it by no 
means iullows that the assertion applies to all : 
we may instance the Bddnsd, or wild dog of NepUl, 
described by Mr. Hodgson under the title of Canis 
primoevus. This animal, which he believes to be 
the origin of the domestic dog, and not its descend 
ant, ranges from the Sutlege to the Burhampootia, 
and seems to extend, with some immaterial dif- 
ferences, into the Vindyia, the Ghauts, the Nilgiiis, 
the Casiah Hills, and the chain passing brokenly 
fium Mirzspore through South Bahar and Orissa 
to the Coromandel Coast. Of this race, although 
so wild as rately to be seen, Mr. Hodgson has 
succeeded in obtaining many individuals. He is 
consequently enabled to describe not only the form 
and colours, but the manners also, which he does 
in great detail. Some of those iie obtained pro- 
duced young in captivity, having been pregnant 
when taken. The ButtiisiS, he observes, preys by 
night as well as by day, and hunts in packs of iiom 
six to ten individuals, maintaining the chase rather 
by its powers of smell than by the eye, and gene* 
rally overcoming its cjuarry by force and perse- 
verance. In hunting it barks like a hound, but its 
batk is peculiar, and equally unlike that of the 
cultivated breeds of dogs and the strains of tlie 
jackal and the fox. Adults in csptivity made no 
approach towards domestication ; but a young one 
which Mr. Hodgson obtained when it was not more 
than a month old, became sensible to caresses, 
distlnguibhed the dogs of its own kennel from others, 
as well as its keepers from strangers ; end on the 
whole, its conduct manifested to the full as much 
intelligence as any of his sporting dogs of the same 
age,” C /ool. Proceds,,* 1833, p. 111.) 

In the same number of the * Proceeds.' is the 
notice of a communication from W. A. Wooler, 
Esrp, giving an account of a wild dog fiom the 
Maliablishwar Hills, in the Presidency of Bombay, 
and called there Dhale. The habits of this dog in 
a state of nature accord with those of the Bb&nsd 
of Nc|>fil, and with which animal it is most probably 
ideniical. 

Colonel Sykes proves, we think, that the wild 
dog of the Dukhun, called by the Mabrattas Kolsun, 
is the same as the Bd&nsd of Nepdl, the skulls and 
external characters precisely agreeing. (* Zool. Pro- 
ceeds.,* 1833, p. 133.) 

Colonel Sykes observes, that this dog differs from 
any wild species hitherto described. Its head is 
compressed and elongated ; its nose not very sharp ; 
the eyes are oblique, the pupils round, the irides 
light brown. The expression of the countenance 
is that of a coarse, ill-natured Persian greyhound, 
without any resemblance to the jackal, the fox, or 
the wolf; and in consequence essentially distinct 
from the Canis Quao, or Sumatrensis, of General 
Hardwicke, The ears are long, erect, and some- 
what rounded at the top ; the limbs are remarkablv 
large and strong in relation to the bulk of the animal, 
which is intermediate in size between the wolf and 
jackal ; it hunts in packs, and in the stomach of 
one killed was found a portion of the Nylghau ante- 
lope, (‘ Zool. Proceeds,/ 1881 , p. 100.) 

Here then we have a genuine wild dog, called 
in the different mountain districts it inhabits, 
Bdknsd, Dhale, and Kolsun, of a sandv red or rufous 
colour, and destitute of the last small molar of the 
lower jaw. Colonel Baber, in a note subjoined to 
Col. 8 yk''S *4 description in the * Trans. Asiat. Soc.,' 
states tha^ it was omn seen by him on the western 
coast, and tn tlit Bikghfit district, where it is nu- 
merous. ** As often,” he adds, ” as 1 have met with 
them, they have invariably been in packs of from 
thirty p perhaps sixty. They must be veiy formi- 
dable, as all animals sure very much afraid of them. 
Frequently remains of hogs and deer have been 
brought to met whteb had been taken overnight by 
thtw wild dofi. Umi iHDie.tlMt the/ 
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Nilageris, though only in the weetem paita ' I 
mysidf was followed, while travelling beriveen the 
Paitera river and Naddibatt, a distance of eight or 
nine miles, by a pack of them ; and had I not re- 
peatedly fired off my pistols, they would certainly 
have carried away three or four terriers and j^anbn 
dogs that were following me at the time. Two or 
three times 1 succeeded in getting young ones, but 
1 did not keep them longer than three or four 
weeks, they were so very wild as well as shy. It 
was only at night that they would eat, and then 
most voraciously,” 

With respect to the Canis Qiiao of General Hard* 
wicke, it is a red wolfish-looking dog in the Ram- 
ghur Hills ; the Canis Sumatrensis is a wild dog of 
the same general characters, found in Sumatra, hut 
with ears less acutely pointed. 

From every account of wild dogs, it would appear 
that their colour is always sandy-yellow or red, a 
colour occasionally seen in animals of the domestic 
breeds. We do not, however, while we contend 
that these wild dogs are genuine, pretend to assert 
that any of them are the originals of any one of our 
domestic breeds ; all we wish is to prove that there 
are genuine wild dogs, which fact being established, 
the necessity of looking to the wolf as the origin ot 
the dog falls to the ground, for these wild dogs are 
not wolves. 


Again, we have yet to learn, and experiment only 
can decide, that there is that pliability, that suscep- 
tibility of modification in the physical and moral 
nature of the wolf, which will permit of its conver- 
sion into the mastiff, the setter, the greyhound, and 
the spaniel. 

In the next place, though the wolf and dog will 
breed together, their progeny, if fertile, as fiiffon 
seems to prove, is so in a low degree only, the 
mixed race gradually failing, and becoming extinct ; 
but granting the contrary, nothing is proved, be- 
cause, whatever naturalists may say, there is reason 
to believe that closely allied species (there are de- 
grees of affinity) will interbreed and produce a per- 
manently mingled stock. 

Moreover, we have yet to be shown a race of true 
wolves, the descendants of dogs which have re- 
turned to their natural condition, end reassumed 
their genuine characters. If the wild dogs which 
we have described, end which we regard as genuine, 
be really the descendants of a domestic stock, even 
then, seeing that they have resumed their original 
characters (as evidenced by their uniformity of size, 
figure, colour, and instincts), the argument that the 
wolf is the primeval type of the dog is at once nulli- 
fied ; for, as we have said, these rufous wild dogs 
are distinct from the wolf. While we thus venture 
to question the theory entertained by Mr. Bell and 
other eminent naturalists, we are not prepared to 
point out the origin or origins of the domestic dog ; 
and we venture to say that the subject will always 
remain a Gordian knot, which science will never un- 
ravel. Button has eloquently observed, that “ those 
species which man has greatly cultivated, whether 
belonging to the animal or the vegetable world, 
are, beyond all, those winch are the most altered ; 
and as the alteration is sometimes to such a degree 
that we cannot recognise in them any thing of their 
primitive form (such being the case with wheat, 
which has no resemblance to the plant from which , 
it is supposed to have derived its origin), it is not ' 
impossible that among the numerous varieties ol 
the dog which we see in the present day, there is 
not one which bears a resemblance to the original 
type, or rather, to the first animal of the species.” 

If we pass from dogs confessedly wild to those 
which are half-wild, only semi-domesticated, the 
Dingo, or Australian dog, is one of the most remaik- 
able and best known. Of the origin of this dog, 
and of tKe circumstances connected with its intrS- 
diiction into Australia, we are totally ignorant. 
We know that wild packs exist there in the remoter 
districts, the scourge of the country, preying on the 
native kangaroo, and making havoc among the 
flocks and herds of the European settlers. So wolf- 
like are these dogs in general form (though they 
aie specifically distinct from the wolf), that the 
first navigators who touched at New Holland' 
scarcely recognised them as dogs. Dampier, in the 
account of his voyage performed in 1699, statee 
that his men saw two or three beasts like hungry 
wolves, and the similarity is to a certain degm 
very striking. The domestic breed, if domestic it 
can be called, in all respects resembles thoM which 
are completely emancipated. 
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Tht ifUity ind muioulftr poweit of the dioipo ere 
mnd its ounmng and ferocity are as 
mush so* it never barks* but howls loudly ; as far 
as we hare observed* it never evinces pleasure by 
Wigging the tail A dingo bred in this countiy 
oaaie some few years since under our personal ob- 
servations; It was about six weeks old when re- 
moved fhim the mother. On putting the young 
animal ^nto a room* it immediately skulked into the 
darkest corner, and there crouching, eyed us with 
looks of great distrust and aversion ; as soon as left 
to itself; It commenced the roost melancholy howl- 
ing, which ceased on any poison’s entrance. This 
for some days wgs its constant practice, and when 
placed in a kennel the greater part of the day was 
thus employed. It giew up strong and healthy, 
and gradually became reconciled to those from 
whom it was accustomed to receive food* but was 
shy towards others, retreating into its kennel at 
their approach. It never barked, nor, like other 
dogs, gave notice of the approach of strangers, and 
therefore as a guard was peifectly useless A great 
part of the day was spent in howling, and that so 
loudly as to be heard at the distance of more than 
half a mile. When the moon rose bnghtly, it 
would Bit and utter for hours its wild lamentations, 
not a little to the annoyance of the neighbouihood. 
With all its shyness, it was at the same time savage, 
but vsould never make an open attack; several 
times it snapped at persojis who happened to he 
walking within its reach, but only when their backs 
were turned* and it immediately retreated again 
into Its kennel. So great was its strength* that 
though encumbered by a heavy chain, it leaped a 
wall of considerable height and was not seemed 
without difficulty. Fig, 861, 6, Figs. 872 and 873, 
represent the dingo. 

We have lately seen a small dog from the Niger* 
where it is domesticated, very nearly resembling in 
form tile dingo, but on a much more diminutive and 
lighter scale, and with a longer muzzle in propor- 
tion; its general colour was reddish. It neither 
barked nor wagged its tail, at least when first ob- 
tained, but il we mistake not, it subsequently 
earned the latter, it not both, of these canine ac- 
complishments 

Among the wild races of dogs, or rather of dogs 
become wild* to which BufTon alludes, are those of 
South America and the West Indian Islands, con- 
fessedly sprung from a European slock abandoned 
by the eaily settleis in the vast plains, and which 
have given origin to an unreclaimed race, Azara 
states that these dogs aie called Yagouafaname 
given also to the jaguar) in Paraguay, where they 
aie vety common, inhabiting caves. They for- 
merly abounded in Hayti* Cuba, and all the Carib- 
bean islands, but are now extirpated there. Mr, 
Darwin alludes to wild dogs in Banda Oriental as 
attacking sheep According to Oexmelin these 
dogs resemble the greyhound; but others moie 
accurately desenbe them as having the head flat 
and elongated, the muzzle sharp* the bodyslendei, 
the geneial aspect wild and savage. They are 
strong and active, and hunt their prey in packs. 

It would appear, however, that the Europeans on 
their arrival found native dogs both in the Carib- 
bean Islands and in Peru. ** Those belonging to 
the savages of the Antilles,*’ says Buffon* ** had the 
Tiead and ears very long, and resembled a fox in 
appearance.” (See *Hii»t. Gen. des Antilles,’ par le 
P. du Tertre* Pans, 1607.) He also adds that the In- 
dians of Peru had a large and a smaller kind of dog* 
which they name Alco, and that those of the Isthmus 
were ugly, with rough long hair and erect ears. 

With respect to the Alco of Peru and Mexico, 
we know nothing more about it than what Dampier 
and Fernandez mention. The latter describes two 
breeds* viz. the fat Alco, or Michuacaneus* called 
lay the natives Ytzouinte porzotli* and the broad- 
footed Alco, or Techichi, Both were small* some 
the latter race not much exceeding a gmnea-pig 
la sue. The head was small* the back arched, the 
body thick, the ears pendulous, and the tail shoit. 
An individual probably of this race was brought 
to this country from the neighbourhood of Mexico* 

S r Mr, Bullock; it was white, variegated with 
ack and reddish yellow ; this specimen was pro- 
cured in the mountains of Durango, where it bore 
the name of Aoolotfe. It died in a few days, and 
He ejbiffed skin formed part of the collection ex- i 
hibitfd in Piccadilly, being placed under a glass 
with a huge bull-frog, which equalled it in size. 
These epeoimens are, we believe* nov’ in the pos- 
ecse i c u of Mr, Leadeater, Dogs resembling the 
Mae were seen as early as 1492 in several of the 
Weil Indian Islands, by Columbus, and were also 
fcnnd in Maitmiquc and Guadaloupe, in 1635, by 
wurigalors, whodcsoriba them u resembling 
mjm nr Baibaiy dogs without hair, 
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The probability is that these Alco dogs were not 
indigenes of the soil eiUier in the islands or on the 
continent of Peru* but were brought by some of 
the tribes by whom South America was populated. 
The breed might have been introduced by that 
strange people (of Malay descent who founded 
the Peruvian and Mexican empires. In the South 
Sea islands* dogs of a similar race exist, which are 
fed on vegetable iood, and eaten, as weie the Alco 
dogs in South America. 

Wild dogs exist m Congo* Guinea, and other 
parts of Africa, hunting in packs, and dwelling in 
caves or burrows, Clapperton met with them in 
the country beyond Timbuctoo. In the island oi 
TenenfTe* a large wolfish breed of dogs is domes- 
ticated and valued for the chase , 

Fig. 874 presents the portraits of a leash of fine 
hounds trom Ainca, by Major Denham, who had 
employed them in hunting the gazelle* in the chase 
of which their exquisite scent and extraordinaiy 
speed were displayed to great advantage ; they 
would frequently quit the line of scent for the pur- 
pose of taking a direct* instead of a circuitous 
course (sportsmen call this cutting off a double)* 
and recover the scent again with wonderiul facility. 
These beautiful hounds were consigned to the 
Tower menagerie, where, shut up in a close den, 
they evidently lelt miserable. Instead ot exeiting 
their energies in pursuit of the antelope on the 
plains of Africa, here they were prisoners, with no 
means of escape, and with no room or opjiortunity 
for the exercise of their powers and instincts. 
These hounds, however, were not of the wild breed , 
in symmetry and action they were pei feci models, 

I and in temper weie gentle, excepting that confine- 
ment rendered the female irritable Other repre- 
sentations of the African hound are given in i*igs, 
875 and 861,y. 

To the group of dogs which m their aspect and 
physiognomy retain a marked air of wildness, a,s in- 
dicated by the sharpness ot the muzzle, the eiect or 
semi-erect position of the ears* and the oblique di- 
rection of the eye,* giving an air of cunning and 
distrust to the countenance, is to be lelerred the 
Esquimaux dog, Fig. 861, c, and Fig. 870. In gene- 
ral aspect, the Esquimaux dog f Uanis lamilians, var 
borealis), so closely resembles the woli of its native 
regions, that when seen at a little distance it is not 
easy to distinguish between them ; so much so 
indeed, that Sir Kdwaid Parry’s paity during their 
second voyage forbore to fiic upon a pack of thii- 
leen wolves, which had closely followed some 
Esquimaux, lest they should commit an iirepaiable 
injury upon these poor people by destro}ing tlieir 
faithful and powerful allies. 

Those visiting the museum of the Zoological 
Society and looking at a fine specimen of the Es- 
quimaux dog (No 212, df ot Oatal, Mamm. laiH) 
which is placed near a grey wolf from the high 
northern parts of America (No, 214* Cat. Mamm.), 
might suppose* unless informed to the contrary, that 
the two animals weie of the same species. In both 
the fur 18 deep and thick, both have the same eiect 
ears, the same breadth of skull between them, and 
the same or neaily the same sharpness of muzzle. 

In addition we may state that, in lU native wilds at 
least, the voice of the dog is not a bark, but a long 
melancholy howl. 

In the dog, however, the tail is more bushy than 
in the wolf, and is carried in a graceful curve over 
the back, while in the wolf it hangs down between 
the legs. It is further to be remaiked that the 
antipathy of the Esquimaux dog to the wolf is 
inveterate ; these animals not only legard the wolf 
as an cnemv, but fear it, and though they attack 
the bear with undaunted energy, they never, unless 
impelled by necessity, venture to assault the wpif. 
Often, indeed, they tail a saciifice to this beast 
of prey, and are carried off even in sight of their 
owners. 

To the Esquimaux their dogs are of the greatest 
importance ; to these faithful slaves they look for 
assistance in the chase of the seal, the bear, and 
the reindeer ; for carrying burdens, and for drawing 
them on sledges over the trackless snows of their 
dreary plains. In summer, a single d( g carries 
a weight of thirty pounds in attending his 
master in the pursuit of game , and m winter six 
or seven dogs, yoked to a heavy sledge, with five 
or SIX persons, or a load of eight or ten hundred* 
weight, will perform a journey of forty or fifty miles 
a day. On good roads they will travel this distance 
at the rate of eight miles an hour for several hours 
together ; but on untrodden snow, twenty-five or 
thirty miles would be a fair da^’s journey. The 
same number of dogs well fed, with a weight of 
only five or six hundred pounds, that of the eledge 
inJuded, are almost unmanageable, and on a 
smooth road will go at the rate of ten milei an 
hour. While thus travelling, should they eoent a 
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reindeer eren a quarter of a mile distant, they gallop 
off iuriously in the direction of the scent, and soon 
bring the game within reach of the arrow of the 
hunter. So acute, indeed, is their sense of Smell* 
that they will discover a seal-hole by it entirely, at 
a very great distance. 

The average height of the Esquimaux dog is one 
foot ten inches ; g^uierally the colour is white with 
something of a yellow tinge, hut sume aic bundled, 
some black and white, and some black. 

It the Esquimaux dog resembles the grey wolf of 
North America, equally does the Hare Indian’s 
or Mackenzie River dog resemble the lox. This 
dog ^CaniB familians, vai. lagupus) is characterized 
by a narrow, elongated, and iminted muzzle, by 
erect sharp oars, and by a bush) tail, not earned 
erect, but only slightly curved up^^ardtt, and by the 

f feneral slenderness ot the lorm. (Fig. «77 ) The 
lair IS fine and silky* thickening in winter, when 
it becomes white or neaily so; but in summer it is 
marked by patches ot greyish black oi state-grey, 
intermingled with shades of brown. 8o nearly 
does this dog resemble the arctic fox of the regions 
where it is ioiind (namely, the banks ot the Mac- 
kenzie Hiver and of the Great Bear Lake, traversed 
by the arctic circle), that they have been considered 
merely as vaneties oi each other, one being ot the 
wild, the other ot the domesticated race. The 
Hare Indians dog is never known to bark in its 
native country, and the beautiiul pair brought to 
England by Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richardson 
never acquired this canine language , but one bom 
in the Zoological Gardens (the pan in question 
having been presented to the Society) icadily learned 
It, and made his voice sound as loudly as any Ku- 
ropean dog oi his size and age. 

This variety is of gieai value to the natives of the 
bleak and dreaiy realms where the moose and the 
reindeer are objects ot the chase. Thougli it has 
not strength fitting it for pulling down such game, 
yet Its broad leet and light make enable it to run 
over the snow without sinking it the slightest crust 
be foimed on it, and thus easily to oveitake the 
moose or reindeer, and keep them at bay until the 
hunters come up. In the lox the pupil is oblong, 
m the dug circular ; but independently oi this, it is, 
to say the least, highly immubable that this intel- 
ligent dug is specifically identical with the aictic 
tox but It lot aigunient we grant that it is, as some 
contend, and also that the Ks(|uimaux dog is iden- 
tical with the wolt, other dogs also being reclaimed 
wolves, we arc involved in a dilemma, lor we must 
then admit that the wolt and lux will bleed together 
and produce a lei tile ufiispring, which those who 
contend for the wolfish ongin of the dog by no 
means will allow to be possible. 

The Pomeranian or woll-dog (chien-loup) and 
the Siberian dog, the Lapland dog, and the Iceland 
dog. of Button, appear to be closely related to the 
Esquimaux dog. Button regards tnem as vaneties 
ot the shepherd’s dog, which he considers to be that 
which ot all IS nearest to the primitive type, since, 
as he observes, in all inhabited countiies, whether 
men be partially savage or civilued, dogs resem- 
bling this more than any other aie spiead . and he 
attributes its preservaiion to its utility, and its being 
abandoned to the peasantry charged with the care 
ol flocks. If, however* great cerebial development 
and intelligence are to be received os tests ot culti- 
vation* we should be inclined to regard the shep- 
herd s dog as one of the most remote trom the 
original wild type, sharp and pointed as aie its nose 
and ears, (ngs* 878 and 862, J,) The forehead 
rises, the top oi the head is arched and bioad be- 
tween the ears, and the hair is long and sometimes 
matted. This dog is oi middle size, but ligiit, active, 
and strong. 

Of the sagacity and faithfulness of the shepherd’s 
dog many interesting narratives are cm rent; it 
knows Its master's flocks, it will single out a sheep 
under his dnection, keep it separate, or disengage it 
again trom the rest of the flock, should it legain or 
mingle with them ; it will keep two flocks apart* 
and should they coalesce, re-divide them. It will 
watcii and defend them trom strange dogs or foxes* 
and will drive them to any place required. It is 
in fact the shepherds iiiend and assistant; it 
watches every look and eveiy sign, is quick in ap- 
piehension* prompt in obedience, and pleased with 
Its master’s praise ; and well does he who tends his 
flocks on the wide pasture-lands or mountain dis* 
tncts of our island appreciate the services and 
fidelity of his attached ally. ^ ^ _ 

Closely allied to the shepherd’s dog is the cur or 
drover’s dog; it is generally larger than the former, 
with shorter hair, and stands taller on the limbs. 
The tail is mostly cut short* but Bewiok says that 
many are vhelped with short tails* which soem as 
if they had been cut, and these are oaile:, m the 
North self-tailed dogs," Though this wnter thinks 
the drover’s dog to Se a true or permanent breed, 
it seems to ns that It is a cross between the shep- 
l^’s dog and iOliid ntber perhaps the terrier. 
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Supposing the ehepherd'i dog to be the repreeent- 
ative of aemall section of the domestic canine race, 
the next to which we may turn is that of the terriers. 
Two breeds of this epirited and well-known dog are 
common i one called the Scotch Terrier, with rough 
wiry heir, short, legs, and a long body; the other, 
palled the English Terrier, deek. wjth longer ie$^ 
and a more form ; its ordinary (iolour is 

Mack with tanned limbs, and a tanned sjiot over 
each ej'c* In both the muz^lft is moderately lon^s 
and sharp, and the ears erect ; the eye is quick, and 
the power of smell acute ; for unearthinpf the 
badffer, for worryinj^ rats, and for courage and de- 
termination, these dogs are celebrated ; and they 
make excellent house-guards. Who is not iamiliar 
with the-pepper-and-mustard breeds, as depict^ by 

the graphic pencil of Sir Walter Scott f (See Figs. 

Sro S80 881.) 

Fig. 879 represents very spiritedly three of these 
dogs engaged in the occupation of rat-catching, and 
evidently entering into the sport with the utmost ar- 
dour, encouraged by their professional director, who 
holds in his hand their assistant the ferret, which 
thev have learned to regard as their ally. 

the Lurcher (Fig. 802,) d appears to be a mixed 
breed between the rough terrier or shepherd s dog 
and the greyhound. Bewick informs us that it is 
shorter than the latter, with stronger limbs, and is 
covered with a rough coat of hair, commonly of a 
pale yellow colour. As this dog possesses the 
advantage of a tine scent, it is often employed in 
killing hares and rabbits in the night time. It 
iteals silently and cautiously upon them while they 
OLve feeding, and then suddenly darts forward and 
seizes them* , 

The Greyhound (Fig, 861, rf, and Fig. 88^ the 
'Sdotch greyhound ; Fig. 861, c, the English) is the 
example of a distinct group : Buffon regards tlie 


spaniels, among whlbh ln^tnde 1)ie 
and the rough water-dog. These dogs are iwmaek- 
able for intellU^noe, ddeilitj, and their affectionate 
disposition. The fur is long and silky, sometimes 
out led or crisped, the ears are large and pendent, 
and the expression of the countenance is spirited, 
yet gentle and pleasing. All possess excellent 
scent, especially the setter, formerly so valued by 
the sportsman. 

The water-spaniel is extremely useAil to persons 
engaged in the pursuit of water-fowl ; it swims well, 
is very hardy, and is an excellent retriever. (Fig. 
862, o.) The French poodle may be referred to the 
spaniels : it appears to be very nearly allied to the 
rough water-dog figured by Bewick, the ** grand 
barbet of Buffon, and of which there is a smaller 


example of a distinct group : Buffon regards the 
Trench M«tin and the great Danish dog at the main 
atoeka of the greyhound race ; but thia ia not clear. 
In Scotland and Ireland there existed in very an- 
.cient times a noble 'breed of greyhounds used for 
the chase of the wolf and the deer, and which ap. 
pears to ustobe thepure source ofour present bi'eed ; 
it is quite as probable that the mfitin is a modifica- 
tion of the ancient greyhound oflSuropc, represented 
by the Irish greyhound or wolf-dog, as that it is the 
source of that fine breed. Few, we believe, of the 
old Irish greyhound exist. In Scotland the old deer- 
hound may still be met with, and though it exceeds 
the common greyhound in size and strength, it is 
said to he below its ancient standard. With the 
extirpation of the wolf the necessity of keeping up 
the race to the highest perfection ceased. The 
hair is wiry, the chest is remarkable for volume, and 
the limbs are long and muscular. A similar breed 
• existed and still continues to exist in Albania, and 
was celebrated by tl>e ancients for its prowess, !n 
England the greyhound waa larger and stronger 
formerly than at present, and employed in chasing 
the stag. Queen Elizabeth was gratified one day 
after dinner by seeing from a turret sixteen deer 
pulled down by greyhounds upon the lawn at Cow- 
drey Park in Sussex. The Italian greyhound is 
well known as an elegant attendant of the parlour. 

In Arabia, Persia, and other parts of the East, a 
breed of greyhounds has existed time immemorial ; 
these dogs strongly resemble light coursing dogs 
represented in Egyptian paintings, and .at e probably 
descended from them ; of the same type are the 
semi-wild unowned street-dogs of Egypt, Syria, and 
South-western Asia. Ffom the antiquity of the 
greyhound breed, we might be induced to suppose 
that in it is to be seen the nearest approach to the 
primitive source, or one of the primitive sources of 
m reclaimed race, and perhaps the Arabian grey- 
hound or the lurcher-like street-degsof Egypt retain 
some characters in common with the primitive 
stock. (Figs. 883 and 884.) Care and attention 
have elevated the British greyhound far above the 
ancient Egyptian coursing dog, or that of Arabia 
(represented by Fig. 885), of which the form of the 
head is wolfish, the tail fringed with long hair, and 
the ears, as seen in the paintings of tne ancient 
Egyptians, erect and very acute. Fig. H86 is a 
sketch of the Turkman watch-dog for guarding 
sheep. It is described as a large, rugged, fierce ani- 
maJ equalling the wolf in stature, shaped like the 
Irish greyhound, and with equally powerful jaws. 
The ears are erect, the tail rather hairy, the general 
colour deep yellowish red. This race is of great 
antiottity, and doubtless still retains much of its 
pristine i^ct, which is so wolf-like, that, acooiding 
to ODlonelHamilton Smith, a friend being present 
in Asia Minor at a wolf-hunt, allowed one' (a wolf) 
to wM oat of abrake^ because mistook him for 
oite of the Tbrknuui dogs.” 

Of the Jioei with pendent ears and a moderately j 
ieiigtheiio^^ iB^ we may fiiit advert tp the I 


variety termed le petit barbet.” 

The rough water-dog is a most intelligent animal ; 
it h robustly made, and covered universally with 
deep curly hair; it exceeds the water-spaniel in 
size and strength, but has the same aquatic habits 
and docility. It is much used as a retnever by the 
shooters of water-fowl. 

We are inclined to consider the Italian wolf-dog 
(used in the Abruzzi by the shepherds to defend 
their flocks), the Newfoundland and Labrador dog, 
and the Alpine dog, as the representatives of a 
distinct group ; the latter dog, indeed, approximates 
to the mastiffs. We have seen several noble speci- 
mens of the Alpine or St. Bernard breed : their size 
is equal to that of the largest mastiff ; the muzzle 
is deep, the ears are pendulous, the fur is rather 
long and wiry, the eye is full and very expressive, 
and the form of the body and limbs indicates great 
strength. Their sense of smell is very acute, and 
aids them in the work of mercy to which the worihy 
monks of the convent of the Great St* Bernard have 
applied them. To the honour of those excellent 
men be it spoken, that while others have trained the 
dog to the combat, to the chase of the runaway 
slave, and to the pursuit of game, they have availed 
themselves of the power, intelligence, and courage 
of the dog, in rescuing the unhappy traveller fiom 
tuo horrora of death amidst the snows of the moun- 
tains. 

One of these noble dogs was decorated with a 
medal in commemoration of his having saved the 
lives of twenty-two persons, who but for his saga- 
city must have perished. He was lost in 1816, in an 
attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious 
family. The man was a Piedmontese courier, 
who arrived at St. Bernard in a very stormy 
season, labouring to make his way to the little 
village of St. Pierre in the valley beneath the 
mountain, where his wife and children dwelt ; 
it was in vain that the monks attempted to check 
his resolution to reach his family. They at last 
gave him two guides, each of whom was accom- 
panied by a (iog, of which one was the remarkable 
creature whose services had been so valuable to 
mankind. Descending from the convent they were 
in an instant overwhelmed by two avalanches, and 
the same common destruction awaited the family 
of the poor courier, who were toiling up the moun- 
tain to obtain some news of their expected friend ; 
they all perished. A story is told of one of these 
dugM, WtiO having found a cliild unhurt, whose 
mother had been destroyed by an avalanche, in- 
duced the boy to mount upon his back, and thus 
carried him to the gate of the convent: the subject 
(Fig 887) is represented in a French print. 

The wolf-dog of the Abruzzi is pure white, some- 
what more lightly formed than the Newfoundland 
dog, but strong and muscular. The hair is Jong 
and flowing; two beautiful specimens are in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. (Fig. 887*.) 

The Labrador and Newfoundland dugs are often 
confounded together. The Labrador dog exceeds 
in size the Newfoundland animal, and is often of 
extraordinary dimensions. A fine specimen mea- 
sured some time since, gave us the following par- 
ticulars ;~Total length, including the tail, six feet 
three inches ; height at the shoulder, two feet six 
inches ; length of head from occiput to point of 
nose, eleven inches ; circumference of chest, three 
feet one inch. In Labrador these powerful and in- 
telligent dogs are used for drawing sledges loaded 
with wood, and are of great service to the settlers. 
(Fig. 862,0 

The Newfoundland dog is of less stature, but 
more compactly built, and is muscular and sap- 
cious. These animals are also used for drawing 
sledges and little carriages laden with wood, fish, 
and other comiisodities, and are veiy valuable in 
their native ccuiitty. Both the Labrador and New- 
foundland breeds are admirable water-dogs, and 
make excellent retrievers. Their fidelity and at- 
tachment to their masters m well known, and all 
are faniiliai; with instances in which human beings 
about to perish in the water have owed their lii'e 
to the courage and exertions of these devoted | 
creatures. ^ j 

Our next group do dt ri na tbs hionnkt iMloding I 
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I In our is i a np , anireir vnese me weegiet me siaiiipil^ 
and the Fox-hound are fkmiliar to all our readm. 
No country equals England in the swiftness, spktl 
and endurance of its hounds, and in no oounttyis 
so much attention paid to the different breeds, em« 
dally the harrier and fox-hound. The beagle frig. 
888) was formerly a great fkvourite, but is now little 
used. It is of small stature, but of exquisite scent, 
and its tones, when heard in full cry, are musical. 
It has not, however, the strength or fleetness of the 
harrier, and still less so of the fox-hound, and hence 
it does not engage the attention of the sportsmen ot 
the modem school, who, unlike Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, are impetuous in the field, preferring a hard 
run to a tame and quiet pursuit. The beagle wai 
only employed in hunting the hare, as is the harrier, 
but the lox-hound is trained both for the deer and 
the fox. The strength and powers of scent of the 
fox-hound lire very great, and many astonishing, 
instances of the energy and endurance of these 
animals are on record. 

Formerly two noble varieties of the hound were 
common in England, which are now seldom seen. 
We alJude to the old English hound and the blood- 
hound. 

Of the old English hound, which is described b} 
Whittaker, in his * History of Manchester,’ as the 
original breed of our island, we some yeaix sint^ 
saw a fine specimen in Lancashire. It was tall and 
robust, with a chest of extraordinary depth and 
breadth, with pendulous lips, and deeply set eyes ; 
the ears were large and long, and hung very low ; 
the nose was broad, and the nostrils large and moist. 
The voice was deep, tbil, and sonorous. The gene- 
ral colour was black, passing into tan or sandy red 
about the muzzle and along the inside ol the limbs. 
Shakspere s description of the hounds of Theseus, 
in the * Midsummer Night’s Dream,' is true to the 
letter as referring to this breed, with which he was 
no doubt well acquainted : — 

“ My hoiinclaarti brcit out of the Spartan ttlnd. 

Ho Sew’d, so sanded t and their firsda sm hun^ 

M'ith (wrN thst sweep awsy the murnlti); dew ( 

(Irook-knee'd and dew-lapped like ThessAlian btilU { 

Hlnw in nursiiit, hut msLvii'd in mouth like bells, 

Each under each." 

Besides the old English or Southern hound, was 
the old English stag-hound, or Talbot ( Fig. 862, p), 
a powerful dog, but of lighter form, and more fleet, 
than the former: from this breed has descended the ' 
still lighter and swifter fox-hound of the present 
day. 

Among the hounds of the olden time ” was the 
Blood-hound, so celebrated for its exquisite scent 
and unwearied perseverance, qualities which were 
taken advantage of, by training it not only to the 
chase of game, but to the pursuit of man. A true 
blood-hoiind (and the pure blood is rare) stands 
about eight and twenty inches in height, muscular, 
compact, and strong; the foreiiead is bioad, and 
the face narrow towards the muzzle ; the nostrils 
are wide and well developed ; the ears are large, 
pendulous, and broad at the base; the aspect is 
serene and sagacious ; the tail is long, with an up- 
ward curve when in pursuit, at which time tiie 
hound opens with a voice deep and sonorous, that 
may be heard down the wind for a very long dis- 
tance. (Figs. HH8* and 862, h.) 

The colour of the true breed is stated to be almost 
invaiiably a reddish tan, darkening gradually to- 
wards the upper parts till it becomes mixed witnthe 
black on the back ; the lower parts, limbs, and tail 
being of a lighter shade, and the muzzle tawny : 
Pennant adds, " a black spot over each eye,” but 
the blood-hounds in the possession of Thomas Astle, 
Esq. (and they were said to have been of the ori- 
ginal blood) had not these marks. Some, but such 
instances were not common, had a little white 
about them, such as a star in the face, &c. Tlie 
better opinion is, that the original stock was a mix* 
ture of the deep-mouthed Southern hound and the 
powerful old English stag-hound. 

Our ancestors soon disebveredthe infallibility ofthe 
blood-hound in traci^ any animal, living or dead, 
to its resting-place. 1% tram it, the young dog, ac- 
companied by a staunch old hound, was Ted to the 
spot whence a deer or other animal had been taken 
on for a mile or two ; the hounds were then laid on 
and encouraged, and after hunting this ** drag ’’suc- 
cessfully, were rewarded with a portion ofthe veni- 
son which composed it. The next step was to take 
the young dog with his seasoned tutor, to a spot 
whence a man whose shoes had been rubbed with 
the blood of a deer had started on a circuit of two 
or three miles : during his progress the man was . 
instructed to renew the blo(»d from time to time, tc 
keep the scent well alive. His circuit was gradu^ly 
enlarged at each succeeding lesson, and the yoiiii| 
hound, thus entered and trained, became, ji r 
fully eqiiil to hunt by Reelf, either for the .jinl^^ 
er weqmniki ^ 
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4(M|k, iwiiwvwinf ohMe, tnd wu not baflad wlth- 
oOt ^umeulty. &ir Walter Scott, in hit icmphio de- 
•mption of the *' atark mosa-tiooper*’ Str William of 
Ddoraina, “ kccmI at need,” gives, as a proof of hu 
merit, that ha 

** By wi y tunii itn4 4f«Mnito bonnds 
Hsd bdHtid FMray’i best blood*houiid> /* 

and the same accomplished knight, his stem natuie 
vouched by sorrow at the siirht of Sir Richard Mas- 
fra?e slain, thus euloj^izes his dead enemy : — 

” Yet reft thee God I for well I know 
I ne*er tliftll And n noblitr Aw 
In All the northern countries here, 

WIioiM wortl 1m NttaAle, iipiir, and Rpear, 

Thou wmt the belt to follow ((ear 
Twas pleaauiWi am wh Itiuk d behind, 

To see bow thou the chase couldst wind. 

Cheer the dark blood hound on his way. 

And with the buKle rouse the fray. 

I’d give the lands of Delonme, 

Dark Muigrave were alive again.” 

Sir Walter Scott states that the breed of blood- 
hounds was kepi up by the Buccleuch family on their 
border estates till withm the eighteenth century. 
In formei ag(>s these dogs, or, as the Scotch called 
them, •* Sleuth-hounds/’ were kept m great numbers 
on the Buiders; and fugitive kings as well as moss* 
troopers weie obliged to study how to evade them. 
Bruce wag repeatedly tracked by these dogs, and 
on one occasion only escaped by wading for a con- 
siderable distance up a btook and climbing a tree 
which overhung the water. “ A sine way of stop- 
ping the dog was to spill blood upon the track, 
which destroyed the discriminating tinencss of the 
scent. A captive was sometimes sacrificed on such 
occasions. Henry the Minstiel tells a romantic 
story of Wallace, founded on this circumstance. 
The hero’s lillle band had been joined by an lush- 
man named Fawdon, or Facizeati, a dark, savage, 
and suspicious character. After a shaip skirmish 
at Black-El ne Side, Wallace was forced to retreat 
with only sixteen followers. The English pursued 
with a border blood-hound. In the retreat Fawdon, 
tired, or affecting to be so, would go no farther ; 
Wallace having in vain argued with him, in hasty 
anger struck ott his head, and continued the retreat. 
When the English came up, their hound stayed upon 
the dead body/* (Notes to the * Lay ot the Lost 
Minstrel.*) 

To the present group has generally been referred 
the Cuban blood-hound, os it is teimed, n dog of 
Spanish descent, sagacious and savage, and which 
was employed by the Spaniards with atrocious bar- 
barity in their conquest of Ameiica, and more re- 
cently (ITOSj) in Jamaica against tlie Maroons, who 
had revolted, and were waging a bloody and suc- 
cessful war against the government forces, but 
which the veiy terror these dogs inspued at once 
happily brought to a close. 

These dogs, used m Cuba in the pursuit of mur- 
derers and Iclons, have a fine scent and great 
pow'er; specimens exist in the Gardens of the Zoul. 
Soc. CFigs. 880, 800, hOl). 

Their colour is tauny, with black about the muz- 
zle; the ears aie comparatively small ; the miuzle 
is shoiter and more pointed than in the ordinary 
hound, and they are sWter on the limbs; in some 
points they approach the mastiff or ban-dog, espe- 
cially in the iorm of the head, which approaches 
that of the bull-dog; indeed, by many, and with 
reason, they aie regatded more as a variety ot the 
mastiff than the hound, and for ourselves, we hesi- 
tate not to regard them as such. They make ex- 
cellent watch-dogs, and attack both the bull and 
the bear with determined resolution. Their height 
at the shoulder is about two feet. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the pointer 
(Fig. 862, c). The present pointer is derived fiom 
a heavy dog, possessing the sense of smell in the 
highest perfection, known as the old Spanish 
pointer, and decidedly related to the houna , this 
dog is now seldom seen; like the talbot, the 
source, as we presume, of the light, active, but 
vigorous fox-hound, the old Spanish pointer has 
merged into the intelligent, vigorous dog so much 
prized by the sportsman for its excellent qualifica- 
tions. In some bteeds of pointers there is, we be- 
lieve, a cross of the fox-hound, which improves their 
strength and energy. 

We now enter upon a group ot dogs distinguished 
by the shortness of thd muzzle and the breadth of 
the head, this latter charactei resulting not from a 
corresponding development of the brain, but from 
tiHi magnituae of the temporal muscles, which are 
attadhel to a bony ridge passing down the median 
line of the skull. The expresSiui* of the eyes is 
lowering and ferocious ; the jaws are very strong, 
tl|e lips pendulous; the general form is thick-set 
and robust ; the limbs are muscular. 

. Uili jprottp comprehends the Bull -dog, the Mas- 
^ aadr their allies. In saeacity and intelligenoe 
^ lOf the presont eeetion are not to be com- 
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Ceradnfd oourtge and proweii in combat In early 
times the English zaiwtiff was eetebrU<ia foi its 
strength and resolution, oharaoteristio w*uch did 
not tail to attract the attention of the Romans 
when this island formed a part ot their widely-spread 
1 empire. To a people in whom a paitiality lor 
I scenes of bloodshed and slaughter, and for the 
I sangumaiy games of the amphiiheatre, was a ruling 
I passion, dogs so fitted to gratify their taste were 
peculiarly aoceptable, and accoiclingly we hnd that 
* they were bred and reared by ofliceis specially ap- 
I pointed, who selected such as were distingui'»lied 
) lor combative qualities, and sent them to Rome for 
I the service of the amphitheatres, where they were 
matched in fight with various beasts of piey. Dr. 
Cams, a naturalist of the time of Elizabeth, states 
that three were reckoned a match iur a bear, and 
four for a lion. 

Stow, in his < Annals/ gives us the account of an 
engagement between three mastiffs and a lion, 
which took place in the presence of James I, The 
battle reminds us of a recent occurrence, excepting 
that the dogs which iought with Neio and Wallace 
were not mastiffs, but half-bred bull-dogs. “ One of 
the dogs,*’ says Stow, being put into the den, was 
soon disabled by the lion, which took it by the fiend 
and neck, and diagged it about. Another dog was 
then let loose, and served in the same manner; 
but the third, being put in, immediately seized the 
lion by the lip, and held lum for a considerable 
time ; till, being severely torn by his claws, the dog 
was obliged to quit its hold, and ilie lion, greatly 
exhausted in the coiifiict, refused to renew the en- 
gagement, but, taking a sudden leap over the dogs, 
fled into the interior part of* his den Two of the 
dogs soon died of their wounds, the last siii vived * 
The mastiff is by far the most sagacious of the pie- 
sent section, and, of all other dogs, makes the best 
guaidian of property. It is attached to its master, 
but towards strangers is fieice and siispicioiis. Its 
bark is deep and sonorous. 

Though the mastiff has by no means the keen 
sense of smell which the hound possesses, it seems 
to be (at least such is our opinion, and that not 
hastily foimed) either an oflset fiom that bianch, 

01 a cognate branch fiom the same root. The mas- 
tiff, however, has a finer scent than persons aie 
geneialiy awaie ot, and its hcaiing w very acute. 

A dog of this bleed, chained to fiis kennel, and 
never suffered to wander about the piemises nor 
treated as a tnend and companion, aftoids but a 
poor example of what the aiiimat really is. Oon- 
I tinement spoils its tempei, and cm amps the develop- 
ment ol Tts noble qualities. (See Fig. 8a3, «, and 
Fig 8U2) 

We have said that the mastiff is allied to the 
hound: the Cuban mastiff, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, is, indeed, often teimed a blood- 
hound. The pendulous ear, not so large in the 
mastiff as in the hound, the thick hanging lips, the 
broad moist nose, the bundled mat kings, and the 
general figure, attest the affinity. Tlic mastiff is , 
larger and stronger than the hound, ancl useless for 
the chase, this latter circumstance, however, is no 
proof of diversity of origin. It must be remembered 
that paiticular instincts and qualities are acquired, 
and that the excellences of the hound are the re- 
sult of long-continued and judicious culture We 
do not say that Die mastiff can be conveited into 
the hound, but merely that two blanches f^rom the 
same root may be so cultured as to assume, to a 
given point, diverse chaiacteiiatios. 

The huge Thibet watch-dog (Fig, 863) belongs 
to the present section. This dog (Cams /ami- 
liariSf var. Moiossus Thtbefaniis) is kept by the 
natives of the Thibet range ol hills as a guardian of 
their flocks and their villages. It is very fierce, 
and its bark is loud and teiiiflc* The colour is 
generally black. 

The Ban-dog (Fig. 863, c) is a term given to any 
ofthefleree animals ot the present section, which 
are in ordinaiy cases kept chained or secured in 
kennels. Bewick, however, applies it to a dog, of 
which he gives an excellent figure, and which ho 
states to differ from the mastiff in being lighter, 
more active and vigilant, but not so powerful or so 
large; its muzzle, besides, is not so neavy, and it 

F iossesses in some degree the scent of the hound, 
ts hair is described as being rather rough, and 
generally of a yellowish grey streaked with shades 
of black or brown It is ferocious and full of 
energy. Bewick says that this dog ’s seldom to be 
seen at the present day ; we have, however, had 
occasion to notice varieties of the mastiff so closely 
agreeing with Bewick*s figure and description, as 
to convince ut that he took both of them from 
nature^ 

Of all the clogs of this section none surpass in 
obstinacy or ferocity the bull-dog. This animal it 
smaller than the mastiff,, but more compactly 
formad; the chest is broad and deep; ti^ loins 
narrow; the tall slender and arched up : the limbs 
•hort and realist; the head is broad sz|4 thick ; the 


I muiile short and aeep ; the jaws strong, the lowei 
I Jaw often advancing, so that the inierior incisor 
I teeth overshoot the upper ; the ears are short and 
semi-erect, the nostrils distended, the eyes scowl- 
ing, and the whole expieHsion calculated to inspiie 
tenor. Thm dog ih distinguished by tenacity of 
tooth and indomitable lesoluikm. In all its habits 
and piopensities it is essentially gladuitoiial it k 
a fighting dog, and noDmig else , lU intelligence is 
veiy limited , and though dogs of this bleed are 
attached to their msateis, they exhibit in the de- 
iiionstialion ol their feelings, unless when incited 
to combat, a perfect contiost to the Newfouiidlaiid 
dog or spaniel. These lattei delight lo ai company 
their master in his walks, and scoui the fields and 
lanes in the exuberance ol delight, the hull-dog 
skulks at Its master’s heels, and regards with a sus- 
picious glance everything and everybody that passes 
by, nor, indeed, is it safe to appioach the animal, 
for it often attacks without the slightest piovoca- 
tion. A cross between the bull-dog and the tenien 
is cclebiated for spnit and determination. 

It has been usual to consider the pug-dog as a 
degenerate vauety of the bull-dog, but we doubt 
the conectness of this theory. It has indeed some- 
what the aspect ol the bull dog, on a miniature 
scale; hut the similarity is more in superficial ap- 
pearance than leahty. The pug is a Iitllq round- 
headed short-nosed dog, with a preternatural abbre^ 
vialion of the muzzle, and with a tightly twisted 
tail. Like the Gillaioo trout, it is a speciiiicii of 
hereditary malformation. Not so the. bull-dog, in 
which the bones of the skull and the temporal 
muscles are finely develop<»d. and in which the 
murzie and head are in peifect harmony* 

The pug-dog is sriiiiling and ill-tempered, bu< 
cowardly, and by no means lernarknble for intelli- 
gence. Formei ly it was in great esteem as a pet, 
but is now little valiud, and not often kept. 

In taking a review of the vaiious lireeds of the 
domestic dog, we cannot fail to observe that they 
are endowed lespectuely with qualifications or 
habits ceitainly not innate, but the leault of educa- 
tion, at least oiiginally , which education, continued 
through a senes of generations, has produced per- 
manent effects. For example, no dog in a state of 
nature would point with his nose at a partridge, 
and then stand like a statue, motionless, for the dog 
would gain nothing by such a proceeding. Man, 
tiowever, lias availed liiraHelf ol the docility and 
delicacy of scent peculiar to a certain breed, and 
has taught the dog Ins lesson, and the lesson thua 
learned has become second nature. A younn 
pointer tiikes to its woik as if by intuition, ana 
scarcely requnes discipline. Hence, therefore, 
must we conclude that education not only effects 
impiessions on the seiisorvum, but transmissible 
impressions, whence aiise the iiredispositions of 
certain laces. Education in iact modifies organ- 
iration: not that it makes a dog otheiwise than a 
dog, but It supersedes, to a certain point, instinct, 
or makes acrjuiied propensities instinctive, heredi- 
tary. and therefoie chaiactenstics of the race. 
The effect of this change ol natuie is not to render 
the dog more independent, nor to give it any ad- 
vantage ovei its fellows, but to rivet more fiimly 
the links of subjection to man 
It IS not to the pointer alone that these observa- 
tions apply , all our domestic dogs have their own 
acquired piopensities, which, becoming second 
nature, make them, in one way or another, valuable 
servants. No one, we presume, will suppose that 
the instinctive propensities implanted by nature in 
the shepheid’s dog make it not a destroyei but a 
preservei of sheep. On the contiary, this dog, like 
every other, is carnivorous, and nature intends it to 
destroy and devour. But education lias supplanted 
instinct, to a certain point, and implanted a dis- 
posiiion which has become an hei editary charact- 
teristic, and hence a shepherd’s dog of the Due breed 
takes to its duties naturally. But a shepherd’s dog 
oould not, delicate as its sense of smell is, be 
brought to take the place of the pointer in the field, 
even though it were subjected to training from the 
earliest age ; nor, on the other hand, could a pointer 
be substituted with equal advantage in the place 
of a shepherd’s dog as the assistant of the drover 
Each is civilized, but in a different style, and edu- 
cation has impressed upon each a different bent of, 
mind, a different class of piopensities. 

The following is the arrangement of the groups 
into which the breeds of the domestic dog seem to 
us to resolve themselves : — 

1. Dingo— semi-domestic ? 

2 Esquimaux dog? 

3. Hare Indian’s dog? 

To what groups these respecttvdy belong is not 
very clear; probably to the first or second of the 
followinii: groups 

Kart sharp, «reet, or sub- Shepherd's dog. 
ersot; nose poiuted) hair Stbenan. 
leaf FomsiaBhtn. 

loeleodl^ dte. 
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Mimlf iMi acute ; ein tub* Terrier, tMigb and imeoth. 
erect ; hair lUort or wiry. Turmpit 

Barbary dog. 

Lurcher, &c. 


Kara moderate, narrow, gene* 
rallv peiiduloui ; muule 
produced. 


Kars mtMlerately larg», pen* 
dent , niuizle moderate ; 
hair long, 

Kara moderately large and 
|totidetit ; muazlc diep and 
itrong ; hair long or 
wiry. 

Kart large and pendent , 
miiztle lung and deep, 
nuM large; hair r| use. 


Great Daniih dog. 

Irish wulf-dog. 

Scotch (irey*hound, or Deer- 
hound. 

English ditto. 

Italian ditto. 

Persian ditto. 

Albanian dog, &c, 

Spaniel. 

Water-Spaniel. 

Hough water-dog* 

SetUr, &r. 

It ilian woir-dog. 
Newtonndliind dog. 
liiihrador ting. 

Alpine dog, &c. 

Pointer, 

Heagle. 

Hai I ler. 

Fox-hound. 

Old F.nglisli hound, 

Hinod-liound. 

Atiican hound, 

Kars moiierate, iiendent ; Cnhan mastiff, 
mnxrle short anu thick ; Mastiff, 
hair short, linn-dog. 

Bill I -dog, 

Corsican bull-dug, &c. 

Pug-dog Y 

This and every other Rtlempt to arrange the 
various bteeda ot do^s under different heads \\ill 
necessarily be defective, from our want of snlotnia- 
tion respecting: fhe races of antiquity ; an accurate 
knowledge of which would throw considerable hti:ht 
on our modern varieties. We know indeed that 
the Greeks and Romans had valuable dogs for 
hunting various wild animals, and paid great atten- 
tion to tliem, but we know little beyond. They 
had watch dogs, hounds, a greyhound breed, and 
probably a breed of spaniels, the Cams Tusetis, also 
aesenbed as Piolcs de sanguine Ibeio ?'ig. BtU 
IB a copy of a dog represented on a mosaic pave- 
ment at Pompeii, fastened by a chain, with the 
caution Cave canem (“ Be wai e the dog ”) written 
at its teet the small sharp cats and t longated muzzle 
give It a wild aspect ; it appears to be a strongly- 
made, vigoiuus animal ; but li it repiesent the Dogue 
de torte race of the Homans, wo cannot wonder at 
their sending to Diitaiii lor our old indigenous 
mastiff. 

In Egypt the dog was a favourite, and carefully 
bred, and, as the paintings of that people prove, 
there were seveial breeds. It would apneai, indeed, 
that some kinds were regaided with religious vene- 
ration, and embalmed alter death. Mummies of 
them are still found. We have seen the remains of 
a red short-haired dog thus preserved. Figs. 895 
and BD6 ate outlines oi dogs from Egyptian paint- 
ings. Fig 895, a, two hounds, or a hound and 
greyhound in couples. The style of colouring on 
the foremost dog, regarded as a hound, reminds us 
of the hounds oi modern days ; If is evidently a 
pet domestic dog, with sharp ears and a curled tail ; 

(?, a hound; rf, a short-legged dog, not unlike our 
tuinspit, with sharp ears, and which appears to have 
been a favouiite ; e is probably a watch-dog of 
the ** forte race,” excepting that its tail is more 
curled, it has a striking resemblance to the Roman 
house-dog (Fig. 894) ; / is a hunting-dog, as it 
would seem, being found frequently in attendance 
on chasseurs. Fig. 89G represents a huntsman 
bringing home an antelope with a brace of coupled 
hounds. The modern gieyhound of Arabia (Fig. 
865) so closely resembles the delineations oi the 
ancient greyhound, that we cannot doubt their affi- 
nity. The Egyptians in the chase used the bow 
and spear, and intercepted the game as it fled 
before the hounds, discharging their arrows when- 
ever It came within range. W hen afierce antelope, 
the Leucoryx, was Drought to bay, the hunter 
gallantly used his spear, as the boar-hunter of the 
midMle ages in Europe On the level plains of 
Egyplk the chasseur often followed m his chariot, 
urgingmhii horses to the flill speed, and endeavour- 
ing to wneet the game, or place himself in the 
directiQin^he dogs were forcing it to take, with his 
bow and 3»ows ready. It was perhap the par- 
tiality evincew by the Egyptians to the deg, that led 
the Israelites^to regard it with abhorrence, as an 
unclean animaimiu which feeling they have been 
followed by the flVohammedans. 1^ this as it may, 
Palestine ** is the Wpuntry in which this animal Ims 
the longest been reHs^^^ entire domestication 
with man which he^^its enjoyed in most other 
landf ; in othef^wordsMJt^^c treatment of the dog has 
almdst always in Palestfioe been such as it has only 
in other countnes beenHoUect to since the propa- 
ffstion of the Moslem faW}”. And sinoe the idm 
oondt^Kg dogs have bew^ •Kme wttti 

the andient ^ews and modmE?^ Moelemsi there od 


dotibt that the existing praertioM of the tatter 
illustrate the inoient motioes of the former. 
Among both we trace the despised, but not iiiiel- 
treated dog of the streets, and among both we dis- 
cover that, with every predisposition to do without 
them, certain breeds of dogs nave forced their ser- 
vices upon man, from the indispensable nature of 
their help in hunting and in guaraing the Acks,’’ 
These street dogs (Figs. 883 and 884), called Pariah 
dogs in India, have excited the attention ot all 
travellers in India, Turkey, and the whole of the 
Levant, They roam the stieets of towns, cities, and 
villages, owned by no one, but, lor their services in 
clearing away carrion and offal, universally tolerated. 
We find allusions to them in the earliest records of 
antiquity, Homer picluies them in conjunction 
with vultures, as leeding upon the slam ; — 

Wlinw Umb» linbunnd on th« shore 
Devouring dogs and hungry vullurm tore.** 

l*ope’s Tranti, 

In the Scriptures there are abundant allusions, as 
for example, Exodus xxn 31 ; 1 Kin^ xxi. 10 and 
23 ; 2 Kings ix. 35, and elsewhere. The passages 
ot must foice, **ln the place where the dugs heked 
the blood oi Naboth, shall dogs hek thy blood, even 
thine;'* and, **The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 
wail of Jezicel,** bring to mind the picture ot a 
scene painted in modern days by a poet, who had 
ti availed in Greece and Tuikey, and well knew the 
habits of the masteiless dogs that ** wander up and 
down (or meat, and giudge it they be not satisfied 

** Ho MW tho lean doga lirnoath the will 
Hold 0 or the doad tht tr rarnival , 

(torging and growling uer larcaas and limb, 

Till y Horr too litiiiv to hark at turn 

From a i artar s akiilt they had stripp'd the flesh, 

As ye pee*! tiie tig wlii*ri tin Ouit is frosh { 

And thoir i»hit»* rusks crunch d o’er the uhitor skull, 

As It siipt through tin ir jaws when their edge grew dull, 

As they iaa ly mumbled the bones of the dead, 

As tin V sLuru tutild rise from the spot where tiicy fed, 

Ho well had thev broken a lingering (Hit 

Witli tlioso who lioti fallen lor tliat night's repast ' 

lljroD a iSte^e oj Ct/rinth* 

Paiiah dogs herd together in troops, and keep to 
their respective districts , they display all the qua- 
lities and propensities of their race, and if they are 
fieice and ravenous, it is because they are Jell to 
their own resources, since to become at once do- 
mestic they requiie only to be owned and noticed 
Colonel Syken, speaking of the Pariah dog ol 
Dukhiin, obherves that it is there very numerous, 
and not individual property, but breeds in the towns 
and villages unmolested. He remaiks that the 
Turnspit dog, long-backed, with shoil crooked legs, 

IB fiequently tound among the Pariahs. There is 
also a petted minute vaiiety ot the Paiiah dog, 
usually of a white coiour, with long silky hair, cor- 
responding to a common lap-dog of Kutope ; this is 
taught to carry flambeaux and lanterns. The last 
variety noticed is the dog with hair so short as to 
appear naked, like the Barbary or Egyptian dog. 

It IS known to Europeans by the name ol llie Polygar 
dog. Of the DomestuaM dogs, Colonel Sykes 
states, that the tiM in size and strength is the 
Brinjaree dog, which somewhat resembles the Per- 
sian greyhound, but is much more poweriul. 

It may here be expected that we should enter 
into some details Illustrating the intelligence and 
fidelity of this animal, which seems expressly made 
for man, which instinctively clinp to him, and 
which watches his every look and gesture. But 
who from his own expeiienee cannot bear testimony 
to the good qualities of the dog! It has been 
somewhete said, and with truth, that man is the god 
of the dog, lor to man he looks up with reverence 
and affection, and the praise of ms roaster is his 
richest reward. Is this instinctive attachment of 
the dog to man an acquired feeling, or is it an 
OMginal impulse implanted in its nature, by the All- 
wise Creator, for man’s benefit, so that in the pri- 
mitive condition of society he might have a friend 
and assistant, all-impoitant in the chase, and in the 
extirpation of wild beasts, which ere he can settle 
in the land and found a colony, he must dnve to a 
distance or destroy ? 

We tun to our pictorial specimens, and one (Fig. 
897) appeals strongly to our feelings ; it represents 
a fine Newfoundland dog, dripping with the briny 
water, and in whose face is depicted the utmost 
anxiety, as if watching eagerly for assistance, while 
one foot rests upon the shoulder of a wrecked sear 
man which he has succeeded in dragging to shore. 
The picture tells its own story. 

The (ol lowing anecdote respecting the Newfound- 
land dog is very interesting : — 

“ A native of Germany, fond of travelling, was 

S ursuing his course through Holland, accompanied 
y a large Newfoundland dog. Walking one even- 
ing on a high bdhk^ which termed one side of a 
dike, or canal, so common in that country, his foot 
slipped, iuid he was precipitated into the water, 
and, being unable to.swim, he soon became sense- 
Whep he recovered 1iissecplf#crion, be found 


one of them returning home from his labour 
served, at a considenmle distance, a large dog In 
the wafer swimming, and dragging, and sometmiei 
pushing, something which he seemed to have great - 
diflioulty in supporting, but which he at length 
succeeded in getting into a small creek on the op- 
posite side to that on which the men were. 

**When the animal had pulled what he had 
hitherto supported as far out of the water as he was 
able, the peasant discovered that it was the body 
a man. The. dog, having shaken himself, began 
industriously to lick the hands and face of his 
master, while the rustic hastened across ; and, hav- 
ing obtained assistance, the body was conveyed to 
a neighbouring house, where the usual means of 
resuscitation soon restored him to sense and recol- 
lection. Two very considerable bruises, with the 
marks of teeth, appeared, one on his shoulder, the 
other on the nape of the neck ; whence it was pre- 
sumed thab the faithfUl animal first seized his 
master by the shoulder, and swam with him in this 
manner for some time ;• but that his sagacity had 
prompted him to let go his hold, and shill his grasp 
to the neck, by which he had been enabled to 
stippoit the head out of the water. It was in the 
latter position that the peasant observed the dog 
making his way along the dike, which it appealed 
he had done lor a distance of nearly a quartet of a 
mile. It is therefore piobable that this gentleman 
owed his life as much to the sagacity as to the 
fidelity of hiB dog.” 

Woidswoith, in a beautiful little poem, has given 
an affecting instance of the fidelity of a dog, which 
we need make no apology for (|Uoting 

" A iMrking sound tbo iliephcrd hears, 

A cry AH or A dog or tox i 
lie halts, and searches with hia oyee 
Among the scattered rocks i 
And now at disuniR tan discern 
A Ntirring m a brake of fern , 

From whicli immcdiatnly leaps out 
A dog, and velping runs about. 

The dog IS not ot mountain hreoH ; 

liN motionK. too, arc wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
iJnuHual in its ery 
Nor IS there anv one In sight 
All round, in hollow or m height ; \ 

Nor shout nor whistle ilrikrs his eart 
What is the rrcatiirr doing here f 

It was a enve a huge recess, 

That keeps till fune Deoombers snow ; 

A I ity precipice in front, 

A silent tarn* Itelow 
Par in Hic bosom of Helvellvn, 

Remote flrom public nmd or dwelling, 

Fatliuny, or cultivated laud. 

From trace ot human toot or hand 
Tliere sometimes does a leaping flsli 
Rend through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat tlio raven’s crook 
In St mpliony austere. 

Tluthi r the raintiow comes, the cloud , 

And mists that spread the flying shroud. 

And kunlicams, and the sounding bloat 
That, If it could, would hutr\ post, 

Hut that enormous barrier binds it fast. 

Not knowing what to think, auhile 

I he ahepht rd stood , thon makes his way 
Towards tiie dog, o'er rotks and stones, 

Am qmrkly as he may . 

Nor had gone before lie found 
A human akoleton on the ground. 

Vad sight I the shepherd w ith a sigh 
liooks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had nil en, tnat place of fear I 
At length upon the shephera s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear 
He inslantiy recall d the name, 

And who he was and whence he came ; 

Remember’d, too, the vnrv day 
On which the traveller paoa d this way 

But hear a wunder now, for lake 
Of which tlusmourniul tale 1 tell I 
A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well # 

The* dog, whlih still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

Tins dog had been tliroiigh three months* eptce 
A dweller in that lavage place. 

Yes, proof was pi dn that since the day 
On which the traveller thus had dM 
The dog had watched about tho spot, 

Ur by his muter's side 
How nourished horu through such long tlmo 
fft knows, who gave tl at love sublime, 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human oaumato." 
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It is about thirty-seven years ago that thA 
fatal accident happened which furnished a subject 
for the above beautifol poem by Mr. Wordsworth. 
The circumitances were recently detailed to a 
tourist by one of the i^uides who conducts visitofi 
to the summits of Skiddaw and HeJvellyn* The 
unfortunate man who perished amidst these soli* 
tudes was a resident of Manchester, who was peri- 
odically in the habit of visiting the lakes^ and who, 
confiding in his knowledge of the country, had ven- 
tured to cross one of the passes of Helvellyn, 
in a suminer afternoon, in company only witn m 
fidthfui dog. DailK^eia it is smyideed, oent on 
beiM htaf iC|fo9tdl|0n ; ^ 

. V,.,. j, r.jjuA ^ 
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' tti0 tidit body, after many 

meaki^ mdtlMt eearcb* ^^The man who told the ' 
itoiyjiad never heard of the poem, but the eenti- , 
meat of natural piety with which it conoludea wa» ' 
on hii Hpi. ^ Ood knows,** he said, ** how the poor 
sbtMt was supported eo ion^.'* 

Fi^. 898 illustrates the sin^^lar attachment that 
occasionally takes place between the dog and other 
animals, The wood-cut represents a spaniel bitch 
in company with a young lion, belonging to Atkins*s 
men^erie, in 1828, The lion was ill, and the 
spianiel nourished it and tended it with the utmost 
•olioitude. 

We have alluded to the great similarity, not- 
withstanding their mutual hostility^ which exists 
, between the Esquimaux dog and the wolf, and we 
have introduced a representation of the former ani- 
mal, in order the better to compare it with the 
wol^ and to show how closely it resembles a mixed 
breed between the dog and the wolf, of which two 
* individuals were exhibited in 1828 in Mr, Womb- 
well's menagerie. Fig. 899 is a representation of 
several Esciuimaux dogs harnessed by their masters 
to a sledge ; Fig. 900 represents the two specimens 
of the mixed breed ; Figs. 901, 002, 903, tne Wolf. 
We have'dready denied the correctness of the infer- 
ence, that because the wolf and the jackal respec- 
tively breed with the dog, they are therefore, as 
Hunter affirmed, all of one species : no one, we think, 
will now regard the wolf and the jackal as identi- 
cal ; nor is there any more ground for believing 
that the dog is either the one or the other, than for 
assuming that the wolf and the jackal are one. 

Figs, 904 and 906 are the skull of the European 
wolf, in two views: it differs in various minor de- 
tails IVom the skull of the Canada wolf, of which 
Figs. 906 and 907 are two similar views. 

Figs. 908 and 909 represent the skull of the 
Jackal, in two views ; it differs from those both of 
the European and American wolf. These skuMs 
may be compared with those of the various breeds 
of dogs previously given. Fig. 910 is a spirited 
delineation of the head of the Wolf, for comparison 
with that of the nearest of the dogs. We shall now 
pass from a consideration of the dog, to its proxi- 
mate ally. 

901, 902, 903, 911, 919.-Thx Wolf 

(^Canii Lupu$\ Aristotle ; le Loup, French ; 

il Lupo, Italian, A robust but gaunt frame, a 
skulking or irresolute gait, ferocity mingled with 
cunning and cowardice, and a wild yet sinister ex- 
pression of the physiognomy, characterize this beast 
of prey. Spread throughout Europe and various 
parts of Asia, it is more particularly in mountain 
and forest districts that the wolf prevails, where the 
population is scanty, and collected into small towns 
or villages, with a wide country around, destitute of 
human dwellings, In the Pyrenees, the Carpathian 
mountains, in Poland, Hungary, some parts of Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, and Spam ; ip Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia, the wolf is yet common ; as well as in 
western Asia, and the border territories included in 
Europe* Formerly this animal was abundant in 
the British Islands, and the plague and terror of the 
country. Vei'stegan, in his * Restitution of decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities, concerning the most 
noble and renowned English nation,* 1005, observes 
that January was called Wolf-moiiat by the Anglo- 
Saxons, ** because people were wont in that moncth 
to be more in danger to be devoured of wolves than 
in any season els of the yeare, fur that through the 
extremity of cold and snow those ravenous crea- 
' tures could not find other beasts sufficient to feed 
uppn.** The universal fear which the wolf, where 
numerous, would naturally inspire, was formerly 
heightened by superstition, and fiends or malignant 
beings were imagined as having power to assume 
the form and power of this dreaded animal. Ly- 
oanthremos of the Greeks, tlie Were-wulf of the 
Anglo-I^xons, and the Loup-garou of the French 
. haa reference to some such preternatural monster, 
whose name was associated with all that is horrible 
and mysterious. Conspicuous then, and dreaded for 
its power and ferocity, we can scarcely wonder that 
the wolf should have had its name assumed, or given 
to men of distinction, by our barbarous but warlike 
iurefathers, among whom such appellations as Ethel- 
wolf, Eadwolf, Berthwolf, and many more, were 
common. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our Saxon 
incurs taipely suffered the wolf to ravage the 
•puntiy. The attempt at extirpfting this animal 
jopmm0noed in the tenth century under the reign of 
Ec^giF, and app'ears to have succeeded in the thir- 
^ifth century, during the reign of Edward I, as no 
mention is made of any royal edict, sub- 
^^ieqkaiitW to that period, to promote their dostruo- 
ttom Urn last mmil of their existence in any 
ibra^diblk dinnbmim 1981. It is said by Mr. 

*Chace/ that 


it was in the wolde of Yorkshire where a priee was 
last set upon a wolfs head. In Soofland and Ireland 
the wolf remained for a considerable period longer. 
In 1077, according to Hollinshed, tnese animals 
were destructive to the fiooks in Scotland, and tn 
Ireland they were exterminated only at the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

In almost every department of France infested 
by the wolf there is a society called Socidt6 
de Louvetehci the object of which is to keep that 
animal down ; and premiums, varying in the amount 
according to the sex and age of the animals killed, 
are likewise paid* The means hitherto employed, 
however, have been inadequate to effect the pur- 
pose. 

In Poland wolves are numerous and formidable ; 
and they increased especially in the years from 1807 
to 1815, in the province of Posen, after its separa- 
tion from Prussia. In 1 814 three grown persons and 
sixteen children were devoured by them in the small 
circle of Wongrowiec alone. When Prussia re- 
gained the province of Posen in 1816, no time was 
lost by the government in getting rid of so great a 
public nuisance ; and in that province within live 
years, from 1815 to 1819 inclusive, 4618 dollars were 
paid by the government in rewards for killing 
wolves. Latterly wolves have again increased in 
that -province ; lor the use of fire-arms having been 
in a great meaaiire prohibited in Poland after the 
Revolution, these animals are rapidly multiplying 
there, and invade the neighbouring territories. 

Ill the parish of Bdala, district of Uawa, during 
the month of August, 1837, four girls were torn to 
pieces not far from their own houses. 'Whai must 
these animals be in winter, when even in summer 
they are thus daring! 

Mr. Lloyd, in his ‘Field-Sports in the Nodh of 
Europe/ ridates many narratives respecting these 
animals; it would appear that they are less dan- 
gerous to man than might be expected, though 
tiiey sometimes, especially when combined in troops, 
attack travellers with great audacity. A gentle- 
man attached to the embassy of St, Pctersbiirgh, says 
Mr. Lloyd, related to me the following circum- 
stance* “ It happened, at no great distance from Si. 
Peteraburgh, and only two years previously, a pea- 
sant, wlien one day in his sledge, was pursued by 
eleven of these ferocious animals. At this time he 
was only about two miles from home, towards which 
he urged his horse at the very lop of his spued. At 
the entrance of his residence was a gate, which hap- 
pened to be closed at the lime ; but the horse 
daslied this open, and thus himself and his master 
found refuge in the court-yard. They were fol- 
lowed, however, by nine out of the eleven wolves; 
but very forliinately, at the very instant these had 
entered the etudosure, the gate swung back on its 
hinges, and thus they were caught as in a trap. 
From being the most ferocious of animals, the na- 
ture of these beasts, now that they found escape 
impossible, became completely changed : so far, 
indeed, from ottering molestation to- any one, tliey 
slunk into holes and corners, and allowed them- 
selves to be slaughtered almost without making 
resistance.’* In the government of Livonia in Rus- 
sia, a district of about two hundred and fifty miles 
long and one hundred and fifty broad, the following 
animals were, according to official reports, destroyed 
by wolves in 1822 horses, 1841; fowls, 1243; 
cattle, 1807; calves, 733; sheep, 15,182; Iambs, 
726; goats, 2545; kids, 183, swine, 4190; youi.g 
pigs, 312; dogs, 703; geese, b« 3. 

Desmarest says that the wolf is solitary and noc- 
turnal, but that in winter it unites in troops, which 
attack horses and men. The sense of smell is very 
acute, but its speed is not very great, and it wearies 
out its victim by dint of untiring perseverance. 
When in full chase of its prey, it gallops along, per- 
tinaciously following the track of the fugitive. The 
description of a troop of wolves in pursuit is admi- 
rably desciibed by Lord Byron in his poem of 
‘ Mazeppa • 

“ We rustled thrciugh the leevcw like wind, 

Luft. Mlirubi end trees end woivee Iwhiud ; 

Hy night I beard them on the tTAck, 

Tiietr troop came hard upon our hack. 

Witii their long gallop, wiiicli can tire 
Tiie hound'i d<*op hate and linnter’a lire ; 

Where’er we flew th"y I'ollowed on, 

Nor left us with the morning sun. 
lieliind 1 saw them scarce a rood 
At daybreak winding tiiroiigh tlie woikI, 

And tbrougli the night had iieard their feet 
Thoir stealing rustiing step repeat,*’ 

From tile numerous allusions to the wolf in the 
Scriptures, it is evident that it must have been well 
known formerly in Syria— and indeed pJso in Egypt, 
for we find it figured on ancient sculptures, togetiier 
with the hy»na and greyhound. (Fig. 912.) At 
present, however, this animal is seluom met with 
in Syria, although it still exists in that region, but 
keeps itself concealed* 

Bo habkually cautious and suspicious is ths wolf, 
that iHs difficult to take it in traps, and for thojape 
reasos abything like tbe^pearance of artifice deters 


it firom an attack. 'Fig. 9L3.) It nas been sup- 

8 osed the wolf never oarrits his tail elevated, but 
lis is not Altogether correct; we have otlen 
watched the wolves in the Zoological Gardens 
gallop round the enclosure with the tail raised up 
as it is when the animals are in chase of prey ; and 
also, as Dr. Kichardsun states from observation, 
when they gambol with each other. 

When pursued the wolf rushes along, with his 
muzzle almost to the ground, his eyes like glowing 
fire, the hair of his neck and shoulders erect, and 
his tail lowered and drawn close; when out of 
danger, he slackens his pace, raises his head, snifik 
about, and whisks his tall around, as if exulting in 
his escape; but if brought to bay by houmU, he 
defends himself to the last, and often kills and 
maims some of his antagonists before he falls over- 
powered by numbers. (Fig. 914.) The Knghese 
Tartars employ a large hawk in tlie chase, which 
fastens upon the animars head, and tears its eyes. 
(Fig. 902.) 

Fierce as the wolf is, like the hysena it can be 
tamed and even domesticated, but they require to 
he taken very young. M. F. Cuvier gives a very 
interesting account of a tame wolf, which showed 
all the afi'ection that the most gentle dog could 
evince towards its master. When full-grown, he 
was preHented by his owner to the menagerie at 
Paris. For many weeks ho was quite disconsolate 
at the separation from his master, who had been 
obliged to travel ; he would scarcely take any food, 
and was indifierent to his keepers. At length he 
became attached to those about him, and he seemed 
to have forgotten his old affections. His master 
returned after an absence of eighteen months ; the 
wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in ihe gardens 
of the menagerie, and, being set at liberty, displayed 
the most violent joy. Again was he separated from 
his friend ; and again was his grief as extreme ai 
on the first occasion. After three years* absence, 
his master once more returned. It was evening, 
and the wolfs den was shut up from any external 
observations ; yet the instant the man's voice was 
heard, the faithful animal set up the most anxious 
cries; and the door of his cage being open, he 
rushed towards his friend, leaped upon his shoulders, 
licked his face, and threatened to bite his keepers 
when they attempted to separate them. When the 
man left him, he fell sick, and refused all food ; and 
from the time of his recoveay, which was long very 
doubtful, it was always dangerous for a stranger to 
approach him. lie appeared as if he scorned any 
new friendships. 

Other instances of domestication are on record, 
and, indeed, from our own personal experience, w« 
hesitate not to state that the wolf may be completely 
reclaimed — more so than the Australian dingo. 

The power of the wolf, especially in the musclei 
of the head, neck, and shoulders, is immense; and 
his bite is terribly severe, generally cutting out the 
flesh with a snap. Among themselves they fight 
often with great desperation, the combat ending 
with the death of the weaker. It is said that wolves 
wounded by the gunshot of hunters or travellers are 
torn in pieces and devoured by their fellows. 

The average height of the wolf at the shoulders 
is about two feet six inches ; the I'emale rears her 
young ill some cave or gloomy recess, and produces 
from five to nine young at a birth. These are bom 
with the eyes closed, as in the dog. In the defence 
of her offspring the female is furious, and greatly to 
be dreaded. The voice of the wolf is a prolonged 
ii ml, resounding dismally through the stilly dark- 
ness of the night. 

On the southern side of the Pyrenees there exists 
a variety perhaps of the wolf, termed, from its co- 
lour. the Black Wolf (Canis Lycaon, Linn.), the 
Loup noir of Buffbn* These animals are asserted to 
be more ferocious than the ordinary grey wolf, but 
perhaps without any foundation. 

The common wolf of North America differs in 
some respects from its European relative, and is 
perhaps a distinct species, It wants the gaunt 
appearance, the comparatively long jaw and taper- 
ing nose, the high ears, long lugs, slender loins, and 
narrow feet of the European wolf. Its finme also is 
more compact, the fur finer and thicker, the muzzle 
more obtuse, the head larger and rounder, and the 
foi'ehead broader and more arched : the limbs are 
shorter, and the tail moie fox-like and bushy. 

Dr* Richardson, in his ‘ P^'auna Boreali-Americana, ' 
enumerates several varieties of this North American 
wolf, depending on colour, viz., the grey, Ihe white, 
the pied, the dusky or clouded, and the black. 
Black wolves abound on the Missouri, and, according 
to the Indians, black and grey wolves occur in the 
same litter. The dusky or clouded wolf was regarded 
by Say as a distinct species, and named by him 
ejanis nubilus* (Fig* 9J5.) 

The American WoR agrees in its general habits 
with the wolf of our Continent, though it appears lo 
be less formidable as far as mah is concerned. In- 
deed CaptainXyot^i iahis observations on the wolves 
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df MelviHe Peniniuia, itatet that Mh Eaglivh and 
B^uimaux were aoouetomed to piue them without 
aity weapon, or even a stick ; ihe anima]t» how- 
ever, exhibited no symptoms of fear, but rather a 
kind of tacit agreement not to be the beginners of a 
quarrel, even though they might have been certain 
of proving victorious." 

Theh« wolves hunt in packs, and when pressed for 
food tlieir audacity is astonishing. They will seize 
the Esquimaux dogs, before their masters' faces, and 
carry them off— for though bold in attacking the 
bear, this breed of dogs, as previously noticed, fears 
the wolf, and makes but a slight resistance. They 
have been known not only to steal provisions from 
under a man's head in the night, but even to come 
Inio a traveller's bivouac and carry off some of his 
dogs. During our residence at Cumberland House, 
in 1820.” says "Dr. Itichardson, a wolf which had 
been prowling lound the fort, and was wounded by 
a musket- ball and driven oft*, returned after it be- 
came dark, whilst the blood was still flowing from 
its wound, and carried oif a dog from amongst fifty 
others, that hoveled piteously, but had not courage 
to unite in an attack on their enemy." 

The American Wolf is extremely cunning, and in 
attacking moose or Wapiti deer, animals which 
exceed it in speed, it has recouiae to a sinpilar 
stratagem. Several combine, and arrange them- 
selves in the form of a semicircle, and thus advance 
upon their prey, so as cither to hem it in or drive 
it over a precipice. Captain Franklin often found 
the remains of deer which iiad been thus dashed 
down steep cliffs and devoured, and he states that 
this is a frequent expedient when the plains are 
bounded by precipitous cliffs. ** Whilst the deer 
are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in great 
numliers, and, forming a ciescent, creep slowly to- 
wards the herd, so as not to alarm them much at 
first ; but when tht'y perceive that they have fairly 
hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off 
their retreat across the plain, they move more quickly, 
and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and urge 
them to flight by the only open way, which is to- 
wards the precipice, appearing to know that when 
the herd is once at full speed, it is easily dnven 
over the cliff', the rearmost urging on those that are 
bei^ore. The wolves then descend at leisure, and 
feed on the mangled carcasses." 

Un one occasion a troop of wolves endeavoured 
to put the same stratagem into practice against Dr. 
Richardson. Having the first watch, he had gone 
to the summit of a hill, and remained seated, con- 
templating the river that >ashed the precipice 
under his feet, long after dusk had hid distant objects 
from his view. His thoughts were perhaps far distant 
from the surrounding scenery, when he was roused 
by an indistinct noise behind him ; and on looking 
round, perceived that nine white wolves had ranged 
themselves in form of a crescent, and were advanc- 
ing apparently with the intention of driving him 
into the river. On his rising up, they halted ; and 
when he advanced, they made way for his passage 
down to the tents." 

In the dreary realms that advance into the Polar 
Sea, 

♦* Whnro tlio wolf and Arctic foa 
Pruwl oiuiditt tilt) iuiMly rook*." 

Captain Franklin and his companions, during their 
arduous journeys, were often obliged to dispute their 
scanty food with the lean wolves, that would scarcely 
retreat. On one occasion, when tliey had captured 
a moose deer, and had buried a part of the body, 
the wolves absolutely dug it out from their very 
feet, and devoured it while the weary men were 
sleeping. On anollier occasion, when the travellers 
had killed a deer, they saw by Die flashes of the 
Aurora borealis eight wolves waiting round for their 
share of the prey. Sometimes, however, the wolves 
were their caterers, and helped them to a welcome 
meal. When a group of wolves and a flight of 
crows were discovereu, the travellers knew there 
was a carcass to be divided, and they sometimes 
succeeded in obtaining a share of the prey, if it had 
been recently slaughtered. 

Of the American wolves we may notice the 
Prairie wolf (Canis latrans. 8ay), whicn inhabits the 
plains of the Missouri and Saskatchewan, as well as 
those of the Columbia. It is smaller and fleeter than 
the common wuli^ associates in large troops, and 
dwells in burrows on the plains remote ft'om the 
forests. In Mexico is found a distinct species of 
wolf fCanis Mexicanus, Desm.) ; and a species 
termed the red wolf (Canii iubatus, Desm.) in- 
habits the Pampas of La PUta. The Antarctic 
wolf (Canis Antarcticus, Desm.) is a native of the 
Falkland Isles, and seems to be an intermediate 
link between the wolves and foxes. It feeds princi- 
pal^ upon a species of goose (anser leuopptenis), 
gem la paeks^ which wander about by day, but 
okora msmxmn]y in the evpning, and dwell in boles 
adkiali tnW burrow. Tnis species is about flitean 
iiemi ip Wiight at tha shdulder ; the tail is abort, 
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and white at ilia Ho • b|ik ^ba 

eontoor of the bead » wbi£»]ika. ^It % ^Iknaiad by 
Pennant the Antarctic Fox. 

Colonel Sykes has described a wolf fnwi Dukhun, 
under the title of Cams pallipes, which he states to 
be numerous in the open stony plains of that region, 
but not to be met with in the woods of the Ghauts. 
(< Zool. Proceeds.* 1830.) 

Mr. Hodgwn notices the common European wolf 
as occurring in the lower region of Ute NepAl Moun- 
tains. 

916, 917.— Tkx Jackal 

(Canis aureus). Of the animals known by the 
name of Jackals, one species (Canis Anthus) is a 
native of Senegal ; another, the Cape jackal (Canis 
mesomelas) is a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and a third, the common jackal (Canis aureus), is 
spread from the north of Africa, through Syria, Per- 
sia, and the greater part of India. Colonel Sykes 
states it to be numerous in Dukhun, where it is called 
Kholah by the Mahrattas. It is somevy hat larger 
thana fox, but its toil is shorter in proport ion, reach- 
ing only to the hock ; its head is short, with a pointed 
muzzle ; the general colour above is grey, abruptly 
divided from a paler tint spread over the under surt 
face ; the tail is slightly tipped with black. 

This animal is most probably the Shuai of the 
Scriptures. It is the Chical of the Turks ; Sciagal, 
Scingal, Sciachal, or Shacal of the Persians. 

The jackal dwells in troops, which lie concealed 
in holes and burrows during the day, but come forth 
at night to hunt for food, giving cnose to sheep or 
antelopes and other animals, like the wolf, stealing 
I'ox-like into fowl-roosts, and attacking any animal 
they are capable of overcoming. They do not, 
however, coniine themselves to living prey, carrion 
and ofi'al of every description being greedily de- 
voured. Nor are roots and fruits less acceptable ; 
in the vineyard, indeed, they make great havoc, and 
their fondness for grapes is notorious. The ** shriek " 
of the jackal is terntic. Those travellers who have 
heard them, describe the nocturnal yells of these 
animals as extremely piercing and dissonant ; now 
close, now at a distance, troop answering troop from 
different points, themselves unseen, while their 
fearful chorus breaks the stillness of the hours of 
darkness. Their cries thus heard amidst the ruins 
of cities of ancient date might seem ** to listening 
Fancy's ear" like the wail of legions of spirits over 
the departed glories of other days. Mouldenng 
ruins, fallen temples, crumbling tombs, and craggy 
rocks are the abodes of the jackal. 

Sly and suspicious in its disposition, this animal 
when taken young is nevertheless easily tamed, 
and loses that unpleasant odour which renders the 
wild animal almost unbearable. We have seen in 
the Zoological Gardens a hybrid between the jackal 
and dog. 

920, 921.— The Common Fox 

(Canis vulfwf*, Linn.; Vulpes vulgaris, Brissoo). 
Volpe of the Italians ; Kapasa, Spanish ; Rapoza, 
Portuguese ; Fuchs, German ; Vos, Dutch ; liaff, 
Swedish ; Rev, Danish ; Tod, Scottish provincialism ; 
Llwynog, and female Llwynogea, of the Welsh. 

The common fox (the representative of the sub- 
genus Vulpph, characterized by a linear pupil and 
a lung bushy tail) is too well known to need a 
minute description. This wily animal is common 
in our island, and in most parts of Europe, extend- 
ing into Northern Asia, and is everywhere celebrated 
for Its cunning and rapacity. As its linear pupil 
intimates, the fox is crepuscular or nocturnal m its 
habits, but is occasionally seen abroad during the 
day. In general, however, it is as thts dusk of the 
evening advances that the fox steals from its bur- 
row, with noiseless steps, to prowl about for prey. 
His senses of smell and hearing are extremely keen, 
and he listens, and snuffs the breeze, attentive to 
every sound, appreciating every odour. His eyes 
gleam, as he creeps along in a crouching attitude, 
intent upon his prey. His niovemehts are all 
stealthy : he surprises the rabbit gambolling near 
its burrow ; the nare in her form ; the poultry on 
the perch. He slaughters all he can, reserving the 
overplus for a future exigency, and for that purpose 
buries it in the earth. In time! of scarcity field- 
mice, frogs, weasels, and even insects are devoured. 
On the Continent the fox visits the vineyards, being 
as partial to the ripe grapes as is the jackal. 

The fox is solitary m his habits, and dwells alone 
in a burrow, which he has either made or usurped, 
and which is generally in some secluded situation, 
not readily to be discovered, and in the neighbour- 
hood of a rabbit-warren, preserves of game, or farms. 
The female l^reeds'in April* *^tid on her alone de- 
volves the enDre eare of the cubs. 8he produces 
three or four at a birth, in a deep burrow, where she 
hse prepared a bed of dried leaves, grass, and moss, 
llie young are wy playful> and remain about four 
months with theirs parent, who is watehfuJ and le- 
•olute to the egdaiMl in their defenee^ when 
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comes truly domestic; adults are fsrooiona.siheii 
placed in oonfloemeat, and soon die. "Tlloiifh 
slightly made, the fox is veiy vigorous, ai^ hi&i 
with great severity, lis power of endurance and ita 
speed have in our country recommended it to alF 
lovers of the chase, for whose gratification the breed 
is preserved, where possible. Foxes have l^en 
known to run before the hounds fifty miles at a 
stretch ; when hard pressed, the animal neither loses 
his courage nor seli-possession ; he puts in praotioe 
eveiy expedient which cunning dictates, to biAe 
the hounds or conceal him from their search, and it 
all fail, he dies defending himself to the last, with- 
out uttering a cry. 

The voice of the fox is a sort of yelp, which, 
however, it only occasionally exerts, and never 
when in quest ot prey. It is said by Bewick, and 
we have often heard it affirmed, that the fox breeds 
' with the dog ; and have seen sharp-nosed dogs 
called fox-dogs, and were at the same time assured 
that they were a cross between the two animals, 
but it has always so happened that the asseition 
could not be substantiatea. 

In Italy there exists an allied species of fox 
(Canis (vulpes) melanogaster) closely allied to the 
common species. To Dr, Kiippel we are indebted 
for a knowledge of the Vulpes iamelicus, the Vulpes 
variegatus, and the Vulpes pallidus, natives of 
Nubia and the adjacent territories, 

922.-r*THx Egyptian Fox 

(Canis Niloticus), In Egypt and Syria there is a 
species of fox, called Tahaleb by the Copts, Sabora 
by the Arabs ; it is the Canis ^gyptiacus of oonnini ; 
the Cams Nilolious of Geofl'roy. 

It is the size of our common fox, but the ears 
are wider apart and longer, and it stands somewhat 
higher on the limbs. Foxes apparently of Dus 
species are very abundant in the stony country 
about Bethlehem, and are also numerous near the 
convent of St. John in ihe desert, especially about 
the vintage time, and are then very destructive m 
the vineyards, which must be strictly watched in 
order to prevent their incursions. I'^hese animals 
live in burrows, and have the general habits of the 
common European fox, to which they are nearly 
related. 


023.— The Caama 

(Canis Caama), Of the African foxes, which’ are 
numerous, our pictorial museum presents us with a 
specimen of the Caama of the Cape of Good Hope 
(Cams (vulpes) Caama), one of the smallest of its 
race. A few individuals of this species are to be met 
with within the limits of the colony, but its favourite 
residence seems to be more to the northward ; though 
there it is becoming less and less numeious, owing 
to the skins being much in request among the natives 
as a covering for the cold season. So imj^rtant are 
these skins considered, that many of theBechuanaa 
are solely employed in hunting the animal down 
with dogs, or laying snares in the places to which 
they are known to resort. In common with other 
foxes this is a great enemy to birds which lay their 
eggs upon the ground : and its movements in par* 
ticuJar are closely watched by the ostrich during the 
laying season, 

Wiien the caama has surmounted all obstacles in 
procuring eggs, he has to encounter the difficulty 
of getting at their contents ; but even for this dim* 
culty his cunning finds an expedient, that, namely, 
of pushing them forcibly along the ground, until they 
come in contact with some substance hard enough 
to break them, when the contents are speedily dis- 
posed of. The natives, from having observed the 
s.ixiety of the ostrich to keep this animal from 
robbing her nest, avail themselves of this solicitude 
to lure the bird to its destruction; for, seeing that it 
runs to the nest the instant a fox appears, they fatten 
a dog near it, and conceal themselves close by, and 
the ostrich, on approaching to drive away the sup- 
poied fox, is frequently shot by the concealed 
nunter. 

Of the Asiatic foxes we may notice the small 
Indian insectivorous fox (Canis Bengaiensis), found 7 
in Bengal, and also in the Nep81 hills: the fox of 
the Dukhun, called Kokiee by the Malirattas , 
(Canis Kokree, Sykes), and, the hill fox of the 
Himalayan Mountains (Caiib Himalaious), remark- 
able for the beauty of its fur. It is not uncommon 
in Doon and in Kumaon. (See * Proceeds, ZooL. « 
Soc.* 1836) p. 103.) 

924 .— Ajceucax Rki> Fox 
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dtgim m dMi m wolf of the one 
^ from that of the other. The American fox 
>et to be diiting^iaheA by the breadth of its 
(bet* and their eoniequent capacity for progreesion 
on the enow, and by the quantity of long hair 
,d}othing the back part of the oheeki, which, in eon- 

S iction with the ehorter eari and no«e, ^vee the 
ad a more compact appearance. The red fox 
has a much finer brush than the European, and is 
altogether a larger animal. The fur ot the body is 
frd), long, soft, and of a bright rufous brown ; the 
akin is therefore valued as an article of trade, and 
about eight thousand are annually imported into 
England from the fur countries, where the animal 
II very abundant, especially* in the wooded parts. 
It is not, however, confined to the colder latitudes ; 
its range, in fact, extends throughout the whole ol 
the United States. In habits ai^ manners the red 
fox agrees with our common Hcynard, but possesses 
neither the same wind nor the same vigour and 
power of endurance. 

“It runs,’* sa^s Dr. Richardson, ** for about a 
hundred yards with a great swiltness, but its strength 
is exhausted in the first burst, and it is soon over- 
taken by a wolf or a mounted huntsman.*’ Foxes 
ot various gradations of colour, termed (boss Foxes, 
are common in the fur countries of North America. 
These are consuleied by Dr. Richardson and most 
naturalists to be varieties of the red lox, and such 
is the opinion of the native hunters, than whom 
none are more likely to possess accurate knowledge 
on such points. Fig. 924 represents the oidinary 
cross Ibx, distinguished by a grey fur mingled with 
black, which latter colour prevails over the shoul- 
ders. A rarer and more valuable variety is the 
Black or Silver Fox (Cams lulvus, var argentatus). 
Dr. Richardson states that seldom more than lour 
or five ot this vaiiety are taken in a season at one 
post, though the liunters no sooner find out the 
haunts of one than they use every art to catch it, 
because its fur fetches mx times the price of any 
other tur produced in North America, This fox is 
sometimes loiind ol a rich deep glossy black, the 
tip ol the tail alone being white ; in general, how- 
ever, it 18 Slivered over (“sable silvered”), the end 
of each of the long hairs of the fnr being white, 
producing a beautiful appearance. A fine specimen 
is preserved in the Museum ol the Zool. 8oc. 

The Virginian Fox (Vulpes Virginianus) appears 
to be a distinct species, and so most certainly is the 
Kit, or Tricoloured Fox (V. cinereo-argentatiish of 
which the skins are common m the shops ot fun lers 
This animal is of small sire, and is numerous on the 
plains extending fiom the Saskatchewan to tlie 
Missouri, and on those of Columbia. It prefers the 
open country, at a distance from wooded distncts, 
where it dwells in deep burrows ot its own exca- 
vation, and is extremely vigilant and fleet. Dr. 
Richardson suggests that it may bo regarded as the 
American representative of the Corsac Fox ot the 
deserts of Tartary, being similar to that species in 
habits and manners, and Irequenting localities of 
the like chaiacter. 

925.— The Arctic Fox 

(Cams (Vulpes) Lagopus). Terreanee-arioo of the 
Esquimaux of Melville Peninsula; Terieniak of the 
Greenlanders ; Wappecskeeshew-makkeeshew of the 
Cree Indians ; Pesjsi ot the Russians. 

In the high northern latitudes of the globe the 
Arctic fox IS the sole representative of its race, its 
range extends through Siberia, along the borders of 
the Arctic Ocean, through the bleak regions of the 
Esquimaux and the dreary realms of Greenland. 

“ These foxes,*’ says Dr. Richardson, “ inhabit the 
most northern lands hitherto discovered,” In North 
America their southern limit appears to be about 
latitude 50”. They are numerous on the shores of 
Hudson's Bay, north of Churchill, and exist also in 
Behring's Stiaits. They breed on the sea-coast, and 
chiefly within the Arctic circle, forming burrows in 
sandy spots, not solitary, like the red fox, but in 
little villages, twenty or thirty burrows being con- 
structed adjoining to each other. We saw one of 
these vill^es on Point Tumagain, in lat 68i 
degrees. Towards the middle of winter they retire 
aotdhwsrds, evidently in seaych of food ; keeping as 
mneh as possible on tlie coast, and going much 
tertber to the south in the districts where the coast- 
line is in the direction of their march. Captain 
Fany relates that the Arctic foxes, which were pre- 
vloueiy numerous, began to retire from Melville 
Brahiiula in November, and that by January few 
impdned* Towards the centre of the continent, in 
lit <65*, they were seen only in the winter, and then 
in numbers. They are very scarce in let. 61®, 
in filF two only were seen in forty years I 
<fpawiie saye that when taken young the Arche 
frn dometioatfd in some degree, but he 
mm mm ona mt w«» fond of being caress^ 
^infoUifenoe, the Arctic fox. 
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unlike the common fox, is unsuspicious and des- 
titute of caution : it has been known to stand by 
while the hunter was preparing a trap, and on his 
retiring to run headlong into it. Captain Lyon re- 
ceived fifteen from a single trap in four hours. The 
voice of this species is a kind of yelp, and when a 
man approaches their breeding-places, they put 
their heads out of their Imitows and baik at him, 
allowing him to come within range of shot. They 
appear to have the power of decoying other animals 
within their reach by imitating their voices. 

“While tenting,’^ says Captain Lyon, “we ob- 
served a fox prowling on a hill side, and heard him 
for several hours afterwards in different places imi- 
tating the voice ot a bient-goose.” Eggs, young 
birds, blubber, and carrion ot any kind constitute 
tlie food of this fox— especially different species of 
lemmings, which are greedily devoured. In general 
form the Arctic fox resembles the European species, 
but is considerably smaller, and, owing to the great 
quantityof white woolly fur with which it is coveted, 
is somewhat like a little shock-dog. The hru‘ i is 
large and full, affording an admirable coverinv, for 
the nose and feet, to which it acts as a muff wi en 
the animal sleeps. Although the head is not so 
pointed as in our English species, yet it has that 
! air of slyness which is so characteristic of all foxes 
The eyes are clear and bright, and of a hazel 
colour. 

Captain Lyon remarks that the muzzle of the 
female is shorter than that of the male, and has less 
of cunning and more of mildness in its exprtMsion. 
The eats arc short, and thickly covered with Imii, 
and their edges appear as it they had been cropped 
The checks are ornamented by a piojectiug ruff, 
which extends from behind the cars quite round the 
lower part ot the lace, to which it gives an agreeable 
appearance. The legs are rather long than otliei- 
wihC, and show great strength ol muscle. The feet, 
which are large, are armed with strong claus 
“ Wlien the animal is standing still, the hind-legs 
are so placed as to give the idea of weakness in the 
loins, which is ceitainly not the case, as few Hnimals 
can mnke more poweitul leaps Tlie geneial weight 
IS about eight pounds, although some were found to 
bo as low as seven, and a lew as high as nine pounds 
and a half wlien m good case.” 

The Arctic tox is cleanly, and free from any un- 
pleasant smell: it is habitually watchlul, and >ahen 
asleep, opens its eyes at the slightest noise near it 
Day H Its season ot rest • during the night its activity 
18 extreme, and it gambols or hunts toi food till day 
break. While in pursuit ot its piey it is mute, hut 
in captivity, or when irritated, it utteis a short shaip 
bark. When first taken its rage is iingovernahlc, 
nor IS it ever thoroughly reconciled to confincnienl 
Those which (bantam L}on had were ohscived to 
hide their tood, like the dog, under lumps ot snow ; 
snow also was their substitute tor watei, and lht‘y 
would roll m it with evident satisfaction “ When 
the snow was slightly scattered on the decks, they 
did not lick it up, as dogs are accustomed to do, hut 
by repeatedly pressing with their nose, collected 
small lumps at its extremity, and then drew it up 
into the mouth with the assistance of the tongue.** 
Though a few Arctic foxes remain white dun rig he 
summer, it is only in the winter that the major, y 
assume this pine snowy livery, accompanied by an 
increase in the folnew and thicknesM of the lur, 
which deep’y covers even the soles of the feet. In 
summer the lur is thinner, and of a dusky biowmsh 
ash or leaden tint ; and the callous pads oi the toes 
become partially visible. 

926.— The Fbnnec 

(Miigalotis Fmtuicus), Cams Zerda, Zimmermann ; 
Megaiotis Cerdo, llliger ; Fennicus Cerdo, Lac<Sp6de ; 
Viverra aurita, Blumenbach ; Fennec of the Arabs, 
Bruce. 

For our first knowledge of this elegant little ani- 
mal we are indebted to the celebrated Abyssinian 
traveller Bruce, who discovered it in Nubia. So 
little, however, was its true character understood, 
that in the third volume of the Supplement to 
Bufl'on'e work it is termed “animal anonyme,” 
and even M. Geoffroy lur some time regarded it as 
identical with the Senegal Galagb ; in tact the French 
naturalists were disposed to sink the fennec aw a new 
species of cams altogether. Colonel Denham, how- 
ever, recognized the animal in the interior of North 
Africa, and accurately figured it in the Zoological 
Appendix to his Travels : he also brought a specimen 
to this country, and thus established the truth of 
Bruce’s descnption. Riippell re-discovered it in 
Nubia, where Bruce had first seen it. i preserved 
specimen and a perfect skeleton, both in excellent 
preservation, are among the riches of the Museum 
of the Zoological Society. A derailed account of 
the osteology of this animal, drawn up by Mr. Yar- 
reil from tms skeleton, will -be found m the third 
volume of the ^Zoological .loumaL* Whoever 
examinee the skeleton of the fennec wiJ] not hesi- 
tate for a moment ai to Che place in nature which 
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I the animal occupies. *rhe skull, the teeth, the feet, 
declare it at once to belong to the Canine group. 
The iennec Irrquonts the sandy desert tracts of 
Nubia, and other districts of Noi them Aiiiea, dwell- 
ing in burrows of its own excavation. It is said to 
live much on the huii of the date, and to climb 
trees in order to obtain its food ; this fact, if true, is 
very remarkable, being a maiKed depailure from 
the habits and manneis of the lest o( the present 
lamily. Bruce, indeed, ba>s that it builds its nest 
in trees, and does not burrow in the earth ; but this 
statement is contrailicted by M Kuppell. The in- 
dividual which Bruce had in Ins iiossession while 
at Algieia was fond of dates oi any svNcet hint, and 
was also partial to eggs. He would eat biead when 
luingiy, especially il sweetened with homy oi sugar. 
The sight ol a bud aroused him to cagci watihtul- 
ncss as long as it was juesent, and a lat was lus 
aversion. He would endeavour to hide lioin the 
latter, and never showed a disposition to usist or 
detend himsell The animal was disposed to sleep 
l)y day, but as niglit came on became lestUssto 
excess ll was m ver lieaid to uttei any sound. 

The fennec is small and sliglitly made, with slen- 
der limlrs The length of the head and body is 
about thiiteeii inches, that ol the tail eight; the 
head is naiiow, the muzzle pointed , the pupil of the 
eye laige and black, the iiis deep blue; whiskom 
loii^ and thiik The eais aie extremely large, as 
long as the head, Inoad at the base, oicct and 
jjointcd Ihe lur ol tlie body is lathei short, but 
lull and silky. The i oloiir is uniloi rii pale lawn or 
ciearn coloui, passing into white Inneuth, the in- 
side of the eai is Innged with long whil(‘ bans; the 
whiskers an* white. In the distncts ol Benni Mez- 
zfib and Weiglah, wluMcthc date glows, the ienneis 
aie hunted tor their skins, loi which, accoiding to 
liiuce, tlieie is a market at Mecca, whence they are 
expoitcd to India. 

In the sub-genus M galotis, Cuvier associates 
with the Iennec a species Irom South All ica, the 
Cams Mcgiilolis ol De Lalande (.Megaiotis Lalandii, 
H Smith). This animal is somewhat less than the 
common lox, hut compaiatively higher on the 
limbs ; its gcnei 111 coloin isyillowish grey, but the 
leet and tail, together with a stupe down the spine, 
are black : the ears are laigc and spieading. 

027.- The Capk IIijivtino-Doo 
(Lgcam tricolor^ Brookes) Cams picfus, Desma- 
iLst , Hynma venatica, Hurchell. Tins daiing and 
leiocions animal, one of the pests ol Smilhern Afnca, 

18 a complete dog, oi cams, in the lorm of the skull 
and the characieis ol the teeth ; it has, however, as 
in the liyamas, only lour toes on the anterior feet, 
and the same on the ieet behind. In figuie it it 
tall, lightly built, hut muscular and well propor- 
tioned ; the limbs are long, the eais Jaige and eiect, 
the jaws powerlul, and the teeth stiong. Its aspect 
18 wild and fierce, and its disposition treacherous. 
The lur is close and of a sandy yellow, nicgularly 
clouded and blotched with blavk and a little white 
The tail is somewhat bushy and ol moderate length. 
The colour is subject to viuiation. 

Wild, fleet, and savage, tins species hunts in 
packs mostly duiirig the mglil, but lieqiienlly in 
the day; and so fleet is it that few animals can 
escape* It olteii commits extensive ravages on the 
flocks and heids of the larmer, though it seldom 
attacks horned cattle openly, but steals on them 
while asleep, and bites off their tails, even at the 
root, with one snap, a (eat which the wide gape and 
vast uower of its jaws enables it to do with ease. 
Mr. Burchcll, on his return horn Alnca, brought a 
living individual to England, winch retained during 
lile all Its native lerocity. The preserved skin ii 
in the museum of the Zoological Society. A spe- 
cimen m the Tower some years since ai rived in 
company with a young Cape lion, both occupying 
the same den, till the lion became too strong and 
lough in his play, when the hunting-dog was asso- 
ciated with a stuped hyama and two oi the siiotted 
species, with which it agreed tolerably well. 

ll IS generally the opinion of naturalists that ihU 
species, for which the celebrated anatomist, the late 
Joshua Brookes, Esq., founded the genus Lycaon, 

IB an intermediate link in the chain ol the Carnivoroi 
uniting the canine group to the hyonas; indeed, m 
some points of general aspect, and in the number 
of the toes, the approximation ot this dog to the 
latter animals is so marked, that Mr. Hurchell re- 
garded It as a hysena, and as such Temminck de- 
scribed It undet the title of lly&mapicta, though he 
afterwards assigned it to ttie genus Cams. The 
name of Hyaena-dog has also been conferred upon 
It, but as Mr. Swainson gives this title to the Aard- 
wolf (Proteles). we drop it altogether for the sake 
of avoiding confusion or misapprehension. 

In size the Cape hunUng-dog (Wilde Ilonden of 
the Dutch colonists) is as large as a pointer or 
hound, but higher on the limbs in piopurtion to the 
bulk of the body. We are not aware that any 
senqps attempts have been made to domesticate it 







We are led fk^om the Canine ikmnyt tbnmgli Ihe 
l^oami, or Hunting^Bofr of the C«|M« 10 the tme 
Hynnae, which form a section of the flamily Viver- 
ridaa, comprising the Civets, the Genets, the Ich* 
neumons, and the ParadoKuree. Destined for a life 
of rapine, the Vivcrrids are active and vigorous ; 
in general, the body is rather elongated, the head 
somewhat 'conical, the muzsle ofien aoute, the eyes 
oblique, and the tongue rough, with retroverted 
homy papillsB, In most groups, the feet are digiti- 
grade ; in some, semi-plantigrade. Many are remark- 
able for a strongly scented musky secretion, pre- 
pared in certain glandular sacs. Nocturnal or 
crepuscular in their habits, they emerge from their 
retreats with the close of clay, and begin their prowl 
in quest of food. Of restless, wild, and savage tem- 
per, they are by no means destitute of inteliigencc, 
and are even capable of being domesticated. The 
Viverridap approach, through Ihe hyaena, on one part, 
to the Canine race ; they a/e through other links 
allied to the Ursidoe, the Felidae, and ihe Mustelidap. 

Genus /fycrw/i,— Dentition Incisors, ^ ; Canines, 
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- — ; False Molars, — ; Camassi^res, or Laniary 
1—1 3— ‘3 

Molars, ; Tubercular Molars, ■■ 34. 

Pig. 92H shown the dentition of the hyaena; o, teeth 
of the upper jaw in two views ; ht those of the lower 
in two views; c, the teeth of both jaws together. 
Fig. 920 represents the skull ol the Spotted Ilyiena 
in profile ,* Fig. 930, the skull of the same animal 
viewed from above ; Fig. 931, the skull of the Striped 
Hyaena in profile. The skull of the hyssna is re- 
markable for its solidity: the miizrle is short; the 
zygomatic arch of vast strength and thickness ; and 
the sides of the cranium are compressed, and sweep 
up to a high longitudinal ridge, which projects far 
back from the occiput, affording space for an im- 
mense mass of the temporal muscles, which, with 
those of the neck, are greatly developed. Accord- 
ing to Cuvier, the vertebrae of the neck ai c sometimes 
found to be anchylosed, or soldered together, t, 
consequence of the violent and continual strain ro 
which they are subject, and lienee probably arose 
the belief that these vertebrae in the hyamawere one 
solid piece. 

In the port and figure of the hyajna there is 
something very remarkable. The neck, chest, and 
shoulders aie amazingly lubust, but the hind-quar- 
ters are low, from the crouching posture of the hind- 
legs, which may be termed knock-kneed, the heel- 
joints approaching eacli other. The movements of 
these limbs are of a diagging chaiactcr, influencing 
the pace of the nniraal, which, though rapid, is a sort 
of awkward shuffle. The foes are four on each foot, 
furnished with blunt, stout, unrctractile claws. The 
ears are large and erect; a full mane runs down 
the spine ; there is a deep glandular subcaudal 
pouch; tile pupil is somewhat oblong; the tongue 
fougli ; the habits are nocturnal. 

The hyirnas were not separated by Linnapiis from 
the genus CanU, but subsequent naturalists have 
placed them in various groups according to their 
views of affinity. We believe them to form a group 
of the Viverridm. 

Three distinct species ate known 

932, 933, 934. — The Stkiced Htaiva 

(//yeeno vulgari% Desm,). Hymna striata, Zim- 
merman; H. oncntalis, Tiedem. ; H. Antiquorum, 
Temm, ; Canih Hya*na, Linn. This species is a na- 
tive of Asia, and of northern and central Africa. It 
is found in the Caucasian and Altaic mountains, in 
Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, Turkey, PerHia India ; and 
in Barbary, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Sou- 
dan, Senegambia, &c. 

We may here premise^ that much of what relates 
to the striped hymna, so extensively spread, applies 
equally to the other species, which appear to be 
confined exclusively to South Africa. They are 
all destined to fill up an important station in the 
economy of nature. It is Iheir part, with vultures 
and other foul-feeding creatures, to cleanse the 
earth pf putrescent animal matters^ and especially 
of the decaying carcasses of ihe larger beasts, whose 
remains, if not speedily removed, would infect the 
atmosphere with pestilential cAuvia. They are 
Nature* s scavengers, and assiduously do they la- 
bour in their vocation: they clear the battle- 
field of the victims of barbarous waiikre, gorging 
on the bodies of the slain ; they disinter the dead 
from the lightly-covered grave ; they ransack towns 
and villages in search of offal ; they prowl about 
the fields, and around the enclosures of human 
fiweflingi. The carrion which chance throwa in 
thdb way furnishes a luxurious meal, nor are the 
ijwwiet bones unacceptable— such is ttie power of 
iMr Jaws, that thiw crunch ihe thigh-bone of an 
og, fiov the sake of the marroiMt encloees, 

CarriMi and dead bodies, however, are not ttieb ,, 
onlflllb^ ; they prey upon hanes, sheep, and eattlo, f 



ofien coimpttttng 
hbman beings wfe ftfom 
They seldom, indeed, attack man openly^ andtuuvlly 
avoid a contest with him ; but when driven to self- 
defence, they turn fbriously upon their assailant, 
and combat with determined obstinacy. On the 
contrary, the sleeping man, woman, or child, which 
they chance to discover in their nightly prowl, 
almost certainly falls a victim. Their haunts by 
day are dens and oaves, gloomy rocks, and the ruins 
of towns and sepulchral monuments of antiquity; 
there the ‘’felr hy»na*’ rears her brood. As 
darkness sets in, these fierce beasts emerge fi*om 
their lair, and menacing, with teeth displayed and 
glaring eyes, warn the intruder to a timely retreat. 

In some districts the striped hyesna is fearfiilly 
numerous. Bruce records that in Abyssinia they 
were the scourge of the country ** both in the city 
and the field, and appeared to surpass the sheep in 
number. From evening till dawn of day the town 
of Gondar was full of them ; here they sought the 
different pieces of slaughtered carcasses which were 
exposed in the streets without burial. Many a time 
in the night, when kept late in the palace, on going 
across the square from the king's house, 1 have 
been ^prehensive lest they should bite me in the 
leg. They grunted in great numbers around me, 
although I was surrounded by se.verai armed men, 
who seldom passed a night without wounding or 
slaughtering some of them. One night 1 went out 
of my tent, and returning immediately, I perceived 
two blue eyes glaring at me in the daik ; I called 
my servant to bring a light, and we found a hyiuna 
standing near the head ol the bed, with two or three 
large bunches of candles in his mouth, by keeping 
whicli, he seemed to wish at that time no other 
prey. I was not afraid of him, but with u pike 
htruck as near the heart as ! could. Jt was not 
until I had done this, that be showed any signs of 
fierceness : but upon feeling his wound he dropped 
the candles, and endeavoured to run upon the shalt 
of tile spear to arrive at me ; so that 1 was o))liged to 
draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and 
yearly at the same lime my servant cleft his skull 
with a battle-axe. In a word, the hyienas were the 
plague of our lives, the terror of our midnight walks, 
and the destruction of our mules and asses, which 
arc their favourite food.’* Major Denham gives a 
similar account. At Kauka, he says, the hyamas are 
u everywhere in legions, and grew now so extremely 
ravenous, that a good large village where I some- 
times procured a di aught of sour milk on my duek- 
shooting excursions, had been attacked the night 
before my last visit, and the town absolutely carried 
by storm, notwithstanding defences of nearly six 
feet high of branches of the prickly tnlloh, and 
two donkeys, wdiose flesh these animals are particu- 
laily fond of, carried off' in spite of the efforts of the 
people.'* 

Few animals have been the subjects of more false 
and superstitious opinions, both in ancient and 
modern times, than the hyaena. Among the writers 
of antiquity, however, Aristotle accurately describes 
it, and even explains the popular error current in 
his day, as it has been since, respecting the bi-sexual 
character of the animal; an error in which PJiiiy 
seem to acquiesce, though he alludes to Aristolle^s 
contradiction of it ; but it is evident that he knew 
nothing himself of the true histoiy of the animal, 
for, as Cuvier has observed, the Homans were not 
really acquainted with the animal till at a compara- 
tively late period. Gordian III. is the first, and 
apparently the only one, of the emperors who im- 
ported it ; he had ten which were exhibited in the 
games of Philip, in the year of Rome 1000, or a. d. 
247> It is not, in fact, until within the last few 
years, comparatively speaking, that the moderns 
have recogniscii the true hysena. Belon, who wiote 
in 1553 4 5, &c., mistook the Civet for it, wliich 
animal indeed resembles the hyena in having scent- 
pouches, a mane, and a transversely barred or waved 
style of colouring ; yet at the same time that *,e fell 
into this error, he was in possession of a g' od figure 
of the true hyena, but, without suspecting the real 
fact, he gives this under the title of Sea^Wolf. and 
describes it as an animal from ihe coasts of England. 
From the time ef Belon ter that of Buffon, no natu- 
ralist figured the hyena from nature ; and it is 
only within the last few years that its reu character 
has been understood. 

The hyena has been represented as ferociously 
iintameable: nothing can be more untrue; it is 
easily domesticated. Bishop Heber saw one in 
India that followed its master and fawned on 'him 
like a dog. ^aitow, speaking of the South Afoican 
Spotted hyiBilu in the diitrkt of Sehneu- 

berg it is doiiee(!mat«d atid twed like a hound for 
the ehace. Colonel Bykes kept a young hymna 
tame in India, and brought the animal over to 
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the sailoie i 
recognised w pi 
called, and in genehil was 

humoured is a puppy. My vislti to it in the L ^ 

have been rare ana at long intervals, nor faeei' I 
jBver oarried it food. 1 anticipated, therefore, thft 
it would outgrow its early affection, and that 1 
should be to it as any other stranger; but it has 
always greeted me not only as an old acquaintance, 
but as an old i^end, and if I am to judge firom hs 
agitation and peculiar cries, the animal’s recognition 
is that of affection. On Sunday last it was asleep 
in its cj^B^e when I approached. On calling it by m 
name, it looked up, distinguished me in the crowd, 
started on its legs, and on my applying my hand to 
its mouth to smell to. it threw itself down against 
tlie bars, rubbed Its head, neck, and back sgainst 
my hand, and tlien started on its legs, and 
bounded about its cage uttering short cries. On 
ceasing to speak to it and moving away, it looked 
wistfully after me, nor resumed its motions till I 
addressed it again. Its manifestations of joy were 
so unequivocal as to excite the surprise of a great 
number of bystanders.*’ OZool Proceeds.* 1833, 
p. 70.) 

935, 936.— The Spotted Hvma 

(Hyoina croctUa), Tiger-wolf of tlie colonists at 
the cape ; Hymiia Capensis, Desm.; H. macuiata, 
Thimberg. 

This species is the nuisance and even terror of 
South Africa, where it is well known to the farmers, 
who too often experience the effects of its destriio- 
tive habits ; for it not only devours the carrion 
which chance throws in its way, but it invades the 
farmers ' pens or folds during the night, and often 
succeeds in killing or mutilating such of the larger 
kinds of live stock as have not been secured before 
dusk. Sickly animals, as we are assured, are less 
liable to suffer from ihe voracity of this creature 
than those which are in full health: the latter by 
their rapid flight inspiring the enemy with a courage 
of whicn by nature he is destitute: whereas the 
sickly face him, and thus intimidate him. So anx- 
ious is he for the flight of animals as a preliminary 
to iiis attack, that he uses all ihe grimace and 
threatening he can command, to induce tliem to 
run, and never dares to attack them unless they do 
so. Tlie spotted hygena seldom moves abroad during 
the day ; night is his season of activity, and towards 
nightfall his liowlings are regularly heard, announ- 
cing to the various animals that their foe is on his 
prowl. These dismal sounds appal the timid ; and 
as they are heard on every side around, confuse the 
aff lighted fugitive, who often runs into the danger 
from which he seeks to escape. Formerly hyoenas 
were in tlie habit of paying nightly visits to the ‘ 
streets of Cape Town, and even now occasionally 
approach the town, and their bowlings are often 
heard ft am the Table Mountain. In the CaffVe 
country tiiey are numerous and daring, approaching 
the ullages, and attempting, either by iorce or stra- 
tagem, to pass the wattles by which the houses are 
defended. If so far suecesful, they next attempt to 
enter the houses, and not iinfrequenily succeed in 
carrying off a young child of the lamily. 

Mr. Steedmari, in his * Wanderings and Adven- 
tures in the Interior of Southern Africa,* gives most 
appalling accounts of the rapacity of the spotted 
hyaena. He states that Mr. Shepstone, in a letter 
from Mamboland, relates that the nightly attacks 
of wolves, as the hyamas are generally called, have 
been veiy destructive amongst the children and 
youth; for within a few months not fewer than 
forty instances came to his knowledge wherein that 
beast had made a most dreadful havoc. ** To show 
cle 9 ,rly.** says that gentleman, the preference of 
the wolf (spotted byiena) for human flesh, it will be 
necessary to notice that when the Mambookies 
buiid their houses, which are in form like beehives, 
and tolerably large, often eighteen or twenty feet in 
diameter, the floor is raisea at the higher or back 
part of the house, until within three or four feet of 
the front, where it suddenly terminates, leaving an 
area from thence to Hie wall, in which eveiy night 
the calves are tied to protect them from the atoniM 
or wild beasts. Now it would be natural to suppoeti 
that should the wolf enter, he would seize the first 
object for his prey, especially as the natives alwigfg 
lie with the fire at their fset ; but notwithstandiw, 
this, the constant practice of this animal has befiQ’ 
in every instance to pass by the calves in the i 


and evdn by tha fire, and take the children flom' 
under the mother*# karoee, and thii in such a gMiOf" 
and cautiott, manner, that the poor parent hai / 
unooneoloui of h«r loee until the ortee of her HtSl v' 
innocent have reddied her Irom without edirt 
oloie prieoner ln'#e jawe of the moneter.** ' 
Shepetone tlMln'jMTO^ikrizet two indcaoee ^ 
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tain dMMe of nSnity to tho Itaaooin, iMving, Hk« 
thoM anfmtit, t Ioor, pointod, nio»«blo now ; foot 
mlmoit entirely plantigride ; eyee obliquely eet ; toe 
body strongly built, and the habit of lilting up on 
thenauncbes, while the fore-pawi are employed in 
holding food. While, however, the approach of 
these species to the Racoons is discernible, their 
alliance to the Ichneumons cannot bo mistaken. 
We first select the Suricate. A nose remarkably 
long, sharp, and flexible ; quick, lively, oblique eyes, 
with circular pupils ; and close ears, give a peculiar 
expression to the physiognomy of the Suricate. 
The toes on each foot are four, those of the anterior 
limbs being armed with larj^e hooked claws, minia- 
ture copies of those of the Sun-boars. The dentition 
(Fig. 949) resembles that of the ichneumons, except 
♦hat there is one false molar less on each side, above 
and below. ^ , 

This rare animal is a native Of Southern Africa, 
and is eminently carnivorous in its hsbits» Its 
length is about a foot, exclusive of the tail, which 
is neailysix inches. There are two scent-glands. 
The general colour is yellowish-grey, waved trans- 
versely with dark brown and rufous, the hairs, as in 
the ichneumons, being ringed with different tinU ; 
the tail is rufous-brown, ending in black. The fur 
is long and rather coarse. 

We have had an opportunity of observing two 
specimens, a male and female, in captivity; they 
were lively, inquisitive, and docile, but betrayed 
great excitement when birds or other small animals 
were presented before their cage, endeavouring to 
seize or dait upon them. They used their paws 
with much address, and would sit up, peeping be- 
tween the wires, or caressing each other, for they 
exhibited great mutual attachment. The female 
died first; the male became dull, pined, and shortly 
followed hU companion. The notes of their ana- 
tomy, by Professor Owen, aie given in the ‘Zoolo- 
gical Proceedings* for 1839-31. 

950 .— Thk Manoub 

{Croittarchm ohaeurui). The Mangue, the only 
known representative of the genus Crossarcb''»,, 
native of Sierra Leone and other parts of Western 
Africa. It resembles the Suricate in the lorm of 
the head and nose, in dentition, and pneral struc- 
ture, internal as well as external. It nas, however, 
five toes on each foot, and is fail ly plantigrade. Its 
general colour is deep chocolate-brown, grizzled 
with yellowibh-white, each hair being ringed with 
this colour. The individual which we ^ve observed 
in captivity resembled the Suricate in its habits, 
and was very intelligent. With respect to its man- 
ners in a state of nature we have no particular 
details. In the * Zool. Proceeds.* for 1834 will be 
found our account of the internal anatomy of this 
animal, compared with that of the Suricate and the 
Viverrids in general* 

951 .— The Egyptian Ichneumon 

(Herpeatea Pharaonia, Desm.). With long agile 
bodies, small glowing eyes, a pointed nose, Jong 
tail, short limbs, and semi-plantigrade feet, the Ich- 
neumons, or Mangoustes, as th^ are also called 
(Mangusta, Oliv, Ichneumon, Geofi'. ; Herpestes, 
llliir.), in their general form, no less than in the:r 
habits, display a certain approximation to the ferrets, 
being bold, active, and sanguinary, and unrelenting 
destroyers of birds, reptiles, and small mammalia, 
which they fake by surprise, darting rapidly upon 
them. Beautiful, cleanly, and easily domesticated, 
they are often kept tame in the countries they 
naturally inhabit, for the purpose of cleanng the 
houses of vermin, though the poultry-yard is not 
safe from their incursions. The ears are short, wide, 
and rounded ; the hair long, rather coane and waved 
or grizzled, each hair being ringed with different 
tints ; the scent-gland is large ; the feet are five-toed, 
the nails sharp and semi* retractile ; the pupils of the 
eyes oblong: Fig. 941 gives the dentition. The 
ichneumons are natives of the hotter parts of the 
Old World, the species being respectively African 
and Indian. Night is their season of activity ; they 
then prowl in quest of their prey, stealing along 
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services by the ancient Egyptians. Us Coptic 
name is Nems ; its Arabic, among the Moors, Serro. 
Snakes, lizards, birds, crocodiles newly hatched, and 
especially the eggs of the crocodile, constitute its 
food; and the ancients believed that it attacked 
and killed lliat huge reptile when fully grown. 
Pliny states that when gorged with food, and lying 
with the mouth open, a little bird, called Troohilos, 
outers the jaws of the crocodile to pick the teeth, 
to the great satisfaction of the monster ; and he adds, 
4lial tw ichneumon, espying him asleep, darts down 
Ida throat and tears his in^e. We need wot enter 
Into 0Biy grave zeftitationWiDr this marvolloiis ao- 
iotfllt* 

JBm icimnaam m florae andtUdiog, tad 
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patiently for houio tog(^f4ii|iiio opot, wi l t to Hie 
appearance of a mouse, or enafce flom its lurk- 
ing-place. We have firequently seen the animal 
sit up like the Suricate while raeding. In a state 
of domestication it is gentle and affectionate, and 
never wanders fVom the house or returns to an 
independent existence ; but it makes itself fkmiliar 
with every part of the premises, exploring every 
hole and corner, inquisitively peeping into boxes 
and vessels of all kinds, and watching every move- 
ment or operation. Sonnini, who travelled in 
1777-8 9, oMerves that few or none are now reared 
in Egypt in a state of domestication ; Hasselquist, 
however, mentions that Mr. Barton, English Consul 
in Egypt, had a tame ichneumon, and adds that it 
frequently goes about the houses like a oat. It 
would appear that, like the polecat, it often de- 
populates the fowl -roost. 

The colour of the Egyptian ichneumon is brown- 
ish-grey, each hair being ringed with white and 
dark tints of brown ; the tail tapers towards the ex- 
tremity, which is tuhed and black. Length twenty- 
one inches, exclusive of the tail, which is eighteen. 

053 .— The Indian Ichneumon 

(Herpeatea griaeua)* This species is much less than 
the Egyptian ichneumon, and of a beautiihl freckled- 
grey. It is common in India, and frequently brought 
to this countiy ; it is easily tamed, and is inquisitive, 
active, cleanly, and .docile. Mr. Bennett, in his 
account of one kept in the Tower, says that on one 
occasion it killed no fewer than a dozen full-grown 
rats, which were turned out before it in a room six- 
teen feet square, in less than a minute and a half. 

054 .-aThx Garangan 

(Herpeaiaa Javanfeua). According to Dr, Horsfield, 
this species, termed Garangan by the Javanese, 
inhabits chiefly the larp teak-forests, and its 
agility is greatly admired by the natives : it attacks 
and kills serpents with excessive boldness. “ It is 
very expert in burrowing in the ground, which pro- 
cess it employs ingeniously in tne pursuit of rats. 
It possesses great natural sagacity, and, iVom the 
peculiarities of its character, it willingly seeks the 
protection of man. It is easily tamed, and in its 
domestic state is docile, and attached to its master, 
whom it follows like a dog ; it is fond of caresses, 
and frequently places itself erect on its hind-legs, 
regarding everything that passes with great atten- 
tion. It is of a very restless disposition, and always 
carries its food to tne most retired place to consume 
it. It is very cleanly in its habits ; it is exclusively 
carnivorous, and very destructive to poultry, em- 
ploying great artifice in surprising chickens :** hence 
the natives seldom keep it tamed, nor is it altoge- 
ther to be trusted, as it is subject to fits of excessive 
violence. Its mode of encountering serpents was 
related by the natives to Dr. Horsfield, exactly as it 
is described by Rumphius, who informs us that the 
Javanese nobles amuse themselves with these con- 
tests. When the two enemies are opposed to each 
other, the serpent endeavours to twine round the 
quadruped and kill it ; the latter inflates itself to tur- 
g^scence, and, as the reptile is about to inflict the 
fatal wounds, contracts its body, slips througli the 
scaJy coil, and seizes its foe by the neck. We sus- 
pect that in this story tome allowance must be made 
for over-colouring. 

955 . — Steedman’s Ctnictxs 

(Cpnictia Siteednumnii^ Ogilb.). The genus Cynio- 
tis differs from Herpestes in the number of the toes 
on the hind-feet being only four, and in the absence 
of a false molar on the lower jaw. The tail is long 
and bushy. The characters of the skull and denti- 
tion are seen at Fig. 956 : o, the skull from above ; 
h, the same in profile ; e, the dentition of the upper 
jaw: d, the dentition of the lower jaw. 

The Cynictis Steedmannii is a native of South 
AtVica, and appears to resemble the ichneumons in 
its general habits. It excavates burrows in which 
It dwells. Though only introduced to our know- 
ledge within the last few years, it was most probably 
seen by Sparrnian and Airrow, the latter of whom 
describes an animal ao closely resembling the pre- 
sent, that thera ean be no doubt ai to their identity. 
The general colour is foxy red ; the tail ia bushy, 
tipped with white. Length one foot six inches, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which » one foot. A second 
species of thb genus. Cyntetis melannrot, is a native 
of Sierra Lernie ; and several others have been lately 
diicov >rei in ^uth Afrioa. 

957 .- 4 rR^ Common .Paiudoxurx 

(Paradtmrm The genus PUradoxurus 

appears to be one of toe links which conduct us flom 
^he tiue Vivervmtotheeberiiaiit Ibw Ufiide. 
This genwbL^gj^^^^ 







fold instead soeiit-pDttches $ wAm 

resembling those of the Genets; the tail 
spirally contorted, but not prehensile ; the fttr liil. 

In size the paradoxure exceeds a oommon oilila 
total length, including the tail, being three 
The general colour is greyish black tinged with vie^ 
low. and indistinctly banded and spotted wtw 4 
dusky hue ; a whitish streak occupies the elmk 
below the eye, and another runs above ; nHigte 
black. The paradoxures are to a great extent Mn* 
vorouB, and are in the habit of climbing trees, which 
they do with great facility. Dr. Horsfield, in his * Zoo* 
logical Researches,* gives a description of the Java 
paradoxure, or Musang, well worthy of notice. Its 
manners, he observes, are very similar to those of the 
Genet. ** If taken young, it becomes patient and 
gentle duiing confinement, and receives readily 
animal and vegetable food. It requires little atten- 
tion, and contents itself with the scanty remains of 
the meals of the natives, with fish, eggs, rice, pota- 
toes, &c., the structure of its teeth being particularly 
adapted to vegetable diet* It prefers, however, 
delicate and pulpy feuits, but when preesed by 
hunger attacks fowls and birds. It is most abun- 
dant near the villages situated at the oonfinee* ^ 
large forests, and constructs a aimple nest in the 
manner of squirrels, of dry leaves, grass, or smafl 
twigs, in the forks of larger branches or in the hoi* 
low of trees. From these it sallies forth at nig^ to 
visit the sheds and hen-roosts of the natives, in search 
of eggs, chickens, &o. Its rambles are also parti- 
cularly directed to gardens and plantations, where 
fruits of every description within its reach, and 
particularly pine-apples, suffer extensively from its 
depredations.” The coffee plantations in some parts 
of the island are greatly infested by it, and on this 
account it has obtained the name ol coffee-rat. It 
selects the most ripe and periect beriies, and as the 
seeds pass uninjured through the alimentary vis- 
cera, it spreads that plant extensively, and gives 
origin to splendid groves in vaiious parts of the 
forests, but particularly on the declivities of hillii 
thus counteroalancing the injuries it commits. It 
native name is Leewalk. 

Fig. 958 represents the dentition of the Bintnrong 
(Artitis Binturong,Tem. ; I elides ater,Cuv.), This 
animal, a native of Java and Sumatra, represents tn 
its own country the kinkajou of the forests of South 
America. It is a slow, heavy, plantigrade animal, 
with short limbs, and a long, powerful, prehensile 
tail, very thick and muscular at the base, and with 
which it assists itself in climbing, being arboreal in 
its habits. One that wss kept alive many years by 
Major Farquhar partook both of animal and vege- 
table food. It is timid and nocturnal, sleeping miiN- 
ing the day, and wandering about at night in quest 
of food. In size it exceeds a domestic oat, mea- 
suring two feet five inches in the length of the head 
and body, the tail being upwards Of two feet Its 
fur is long and coarse ; general colour black ; pupils 
of the eyes linear. Cuvier notices the approxima- 
tion of these animals to the racoons. 

Family Mubtelida, or the Weasels, &o. Smaller, 
for the most part, than the animals of the cat ttibe 
(Felidss), and consequently less formidable as far m 
man is concerned, but equally carnivorous and san- 
guinary, the Mustelidn (we speak of thk typical 
species) are appointed to prey on the muHitudinous 
races of the weak and the timid— such as birds, 
rabbits, hares, and even fish and reptiles : of slender 
elongated figure, and with short legs, they appear 
to glide along« and indeed, fVom the extreme flexi- 
bility and the cylindrical form of their bodies, which 
enable them to force their way through the smallegt 
openings, they have been termed Vermiform Ferse. 
They are silent, cautious, and creeping, aigi attack 
their prey with unflinching resolution. Having 
seized their victim, they never let go their hold. 
They generally aim at the neck below the ear, 
where they pierce the large bloocf-vessels with their 
laeth, or they fix upon the back of the head and 
drive their teeth through the skull. Few quadru- 
peds exceed them in agility and addrem ; they bound 
and spring with vigour, and climb trees with aston- 
ishing dexterity, traversing the branebee wHh a 
rapid gliding motion. Of nooturnal habite, itm 
pam the greatest part of the day in tbsir febigti^ 
which are in the hollows of decayed trees, in 
rows, holes in walls, and similar ^aces. 
approach of night they rouse from th^ ‘ 
and, greedy for blood, beghi their prowl. 

in the nei^boUrb^ of a formyard is a 

and in one tddht 'wUl destroy a whole bjcood M 
iry. for the sAe df the blood and br^os. 
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In the genua Martei, 


IMijr (llueteia, Cuvier), of vvhteh the marten ii an 
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tae f*.w molwi are In the genu* 

the dentition (a* teen in ^g. 959} itat in the 
Idartet. 

tn a oommercial point of view the present family 
it hy no meant unimportant. From several tpecies 
the mott costly furs are procured, pre-eminent for 
beauty: we need only mention the sable (Martes 
Zibelhna), and the ermine (Mustela erminea). The 
true table is a native of the dreary regions of Sibe- 
ria, where it haunts the gloomy pine-forests which 
stretch over immense tracts of country remote from 
human abodes. It is into the midst of these wilds 
that the sable-hunter has to penetrate in the pursuit 
of his game, and the chace is carried on in the 
winter, for it is then that the l\ir is the finest. Great 
are the hunter’s perils and privations. He has to 
traverse plains and mountains covered with snow, 
and swept by the keen tempests of an arctic winter ; 
— ^to spend days and nights in patient watching, 
and in the solitudes of the dismal forest he is ex- 
posed to overwhelming snow-storms, of which, in 
our climate, we can form but an imperfect idea. 
He often loses his way; his provisions fail, and he 
finds himself exposed to all the horrors of cold and 
famine, ^ho has not heard of the hardships of 
the hunter of sables in the deserts of Siberia ? (Sec 
Fig. 960.) 

961. — British MusTKLiDifi. 

We have arranged in our Pictorial Museum a most 
interesting group of British Mustelidoi, typical of 
'the family. Of these, o is the Polecat (MuMela 
I^utorius) ; b, the Stoat (Mustela erminea); <•, the 
Beech-Marten (Martes lagorum) ; rf, the Ferret 
(Mustela faro) the Weasel (Mustela vulgaris). 
Fig. 962 represents the Pine-Marten (Mustela abie- 
tum) ; Fig. 903, the Beech Marten (Mustela fago- 
rum). 

The polecat, iltchet, or foumart is veij common 
in some parts of our island, where the farmer and 
the sportsman make common cause against it. 
Poultiy, young and old, ducks, geese, and turkeys 
fall a prey to its sanguinary dis))o<3ition : it destroys 
all within its reach. Mr. Hell instances one case in 
which sixteen large turkeys were killed by a polecat 
during the course of one night, and another in which 
ten ducks were similarly destroyed, and the perpetra- 
tor of the outrage, when in the morning the door of 
the outhouse in which they were shut was opened, 
marched out licking his bloody jaws, without the 
slightest alarm. Many similar instances have come 
under our own personal knowledge. The predilec 
tion of the polecat for the brains and the blood of 
poultry is well known : it seldom touches the rest 
of the carcass ; and we may here observe that rats 
display tiie same taste for tlie brains of birds. We 
could adduce many instances, within oiir own know- 
ledge, in which birds kept in aviaries have been 
destroyed by rats, the brain of the victims being in 
every case eaten out of the skull. 

It is generally in winter that the polecat haunts 
the farm-yard. In summer it resorts to plantations, 
woods, and preserves of game, where it makes havoc 
among leverets, young 'partridges, and pheasants ; 
nor are the nests of birds safe from its attkeks, the 
eggs or callow brood being emially acceptable. 
No animal is more pernicious in the rabbit-warren. 
It can follow its prey through their subterranean 
galleries, which the fox cannot do ; besides which, its 
love of slaughter seems insatiable. It would appear 
that even the tenants of the water are not safe from 
iU attacks. Mr. Bewick, on his own testimony, 
aBrms that in one instance eleven fine eels were 
discovered in the retreat of a polecat near a rivulet, 
to which its nocturnal visits were rendered apparent 
by tracks in the show, both of its feet ana of the 
writhing eels. In Londons ‘Magazine » (vol. vi. 
p. 206) an instance is related in which the nest of a 
naale polecat waa opened containing dve young 
ones, while in a side hole were packed fc^y large 
frm and two toads, barely alive, each having been 
paiaiyied by a bite through the brain. When at- 
uteked by dog or man, the polecat makes a vigorous 
iwiitance, and will defend itself to the last. The 
4mile breedii in Ihe spring, making a nest of dry 
ffais in her burrow. The young ere from three to 
Sfe ki number, - The adult polecat measures about 
one Ibdt ftmr or five inches in length, exclustte of 
Mw 'Ml* wliieh measures nearly six inches. The 
( oovered with a woolly undercoat, and this, 
lofiff haira, which form an outer 
tyflaiaw 5 the extremities of the 
"^Sjloesy WacWih-brown t the 
the lips tie white, 
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Though by no,means so valuable as that of the eable 
or marten, the fur of this animal (known generally 
by the name of FitcIO is imported very extensively 
froin the North of Europe, and is abundant in the 
furriers' shops of our metropolis. 

The Ferret is closely allied to the polecat ; so 
closely, indeed, that many naturaliids regard them 
as the same species, the more especially as a mixed 
breed between them may be procured. We do not, 
however, 'consider this opinion to be coriect. The 
polecat is a native of temperate and norlhem Eu- 
rope ; the Ferret, qf Africa, whence, as we are told 
by Strabo, it was imported into Spain for the pur- 
pose of destroying rabbits, with which, at one period, 
that country was injuriously overmn. From Spain 
it has spread through the rest of Europe, not as a 
wild, but as a domesticated animal. 

From the earliest times it was used in the capture 
of rabbits by being turned, muzzled, into their bur- 
rows. Pliny alludes to tliis practice in his eighth 
book. The ordinary colour of the ferret is yellow- 
ish-white ; but we nave frequently seen bpeciniens 
of a brown colour: these, indeed, were said to be 
of the mixed breed between the polecat and the 
ferret, and probably were so, as they were always 
larger and stouter than the white. One of the 
brown kind, in the possession of a relative of the 
writer’s, was so tame as to be allowed the liberty of 
the house, and it slept in his chaiiibei — a dangeious 
experiment, as instances have been known of their 
attacking persons and wounding them severely. 
An instance in which an infant nearly fell a sacii- 
fice to a ferret is related by Mr. Jesse, In his ‘ (ileaii- 
ings,* and quoted by Mr. Bell. The child had the 
jugular vein and the lempoial artery opened ; the 
face, neck, and arms lacerated ; and the sight of one 
eye destroyed. The ferret is not only employed by 
the warretier, but also by the ratcatcher, who prefers 
the mixed breed. 

The ferret is very sensitive of cold, and requires 
to be kept snug and waim, especially during winter, 
ositpeiishes if exposed to the severity ol the sea- 
son. 

The Weasel (Mustela vulgaris) is so well known, 
that any description ui its foriii and colour is use- 
less. Small as this animal is, it has all the courage 
and ferocity of its race, and will prey upon leverets, 
chickens, young pigeons, and ducklings ; its favour- 
ite food, however, are mice, rats, water-rats, and 
even moles. In the farmer’s stack-yard and granary 
it is of the greatest utility, and well repays by valu- 
able services the occasional R\>stractu)n ot a chicken, 
a pigeon, or a few eggs. Of this, indeed, many 
farmers are well aware, and encourage it for the 
sake of the incessant warfare it keeps up against 
mice and rats, which, from their excessive numbers, 
often occasion a serious loss in giain, besides under- 
mining the barns and outhouses] 

The weasel climbs trees and runs uji the side of 
a wall with facility, its movements being singularly 
graceful. When it attacks its prey, it fixes its teeth 
on tlie hack of the head, and pierces the brain, 
w'hich it then devours. It is said to prefer putrid 
flesh to that just killed, but this is- very doubtful, 
and has arisen most pndiably from the circumstance 
of dead birds in a putrid state having been found in 
its hole or near its retreat, left by their destrojer. 
The weasel hunts hy the scent, like a dog ; and fol- 
lows mice and moles with the utmost perseverance, 
tracking them through all their runs or winding 
galleries. It will even cross the w'ater in the pur- 
suit, if its prey be in sight, nor does swiftness avail, 
for onwards will the weasel travel, till its viciim 
fails from exhaustion. The wolverene of North 
America (Gulo arcticus) pursues the beaver and 
other prey in a similar manner. 

Instances are on record in wliich several weasels 
have united inattacking men, who with difficulty 
have prevented the fierce little animals from lacer- 
ating their throats, and certainly twelve or fifteen 
weasels would prove no mean adversaries. 

The weasel often falls a prey to hawks, owls, and 
kites ; but sometimes succeeds in coming oft’ vic- 
torious. Many anecdotes are on record of weasels 
and stoats bringing eagles or large hawks to the 
ground^and Mr. Bell gives an instance, assuring 
us of its truth, in which a kite that had seized a wea- 
sel and mounted into the air, was observed to wheel 
irregularly, and at length to fall to the ground dead ; 
the determined little animal having torn open the 
skin and large blood-vessels under its wing. 

The weasel breeds two or three times in a year, 
having a litter of five at each birth. She makes her 
nest of dry herbage ; a hole in the bank side, among 
rambles, or in an aged tree, is the uRual place of 
her retreat ; and when molested, she defenas her- 
self and her progeny with indomitable courage. 

The Stoat (liiustela erminea’) is allied yery closely 
to the weaie], but is oonstderaole larger, bethg uj^ 
wards of nine inches Jjongp excluding the tail. Its 
habita.are precisely those of the weasel, but It preys 
habitually on laifcr game, as hares, leverets, &o,, 
not excKijl^i therat and water*rat Of the latter, | 


indeed, it destroys great numbers, following them 
into their burrows. It hunts its prey by the scent. 
Sojfne idea of the extent of the depredation of this 
animal may be conceived fi*om the circramstance of 
two leverets, two leverets* heads, two young par- 
tridges, and a pheasant’s egg having been found in 
the retreat of one. In our climate the stoat becomes 
partially white during the winter, but in more 
northern regions thin change Incomplete, the tip of 
^the tail alone remaining black. In this state it is 
called the Ermine. Large importations of ei mine- 
fur are made from Russia, Norv^fty, and Siberia to 
our country. In 1H33 the imiiortalion amounted 
to 105,139 skins. 

The Beech-Marten (Martes fagorum) and the 
Pine-Marten (Martes abietum) arc both natives of 
our iHlatul ; but the former, distinguished hy a \^hlte 
breast, is said to be the most common. The pine* 
marten is distinguished hy a yellow breast and 
throat. It must be confessed, however, that the 
specific distinction between liicse two animals is 
by no means very ajipaient, nor indeed is it ad- 
mitted by many. We have many times seen the 
yellow-breasted or jiine-marten in the fir-woods 
which clothe the sides of some of the hills in Derby- 
shire, and especially near Buxton. It pieferswild 
and unfrequented places, deep wooded glens, and 
the depths of forests; and is common tliioughout 
northern I'lurope 'J’he Beech-marten also frequents 
woods, hot nut so exclusively as the former, and 
often lurks about iarm houses and destroys poultry. 
Both are destructive to game. They take up their 
retreats in hollow trees or holes in rocks, and the 
female makes hci nest of U*aves and moss for her 
brood. The agiliiy and gracefulncsH of these ani- 
mals are rcmatkuble ; theyclinih tiecs with the ease 
of the sqninel.and tiavcise their branches or leap 
from hough to hough with admit able address and 
celerity. Their fui, especially that of the pine- 
maiten, is full, deep, and soft, and of a heautilui 
brown, and not far inferior to that of Iheir imme- 
diate ally the sable. The maiten exceeds the pole- 
cat in size, and the tail is long and bushy. The 
ears are large and open, and the eyes bright and 
lively. In general instincts they agree with tlie 
other Must elm. 

Distinct from both of these, we regard the Ame- 
rican pine-mailen, characterized by a shorter tail 
and fuller fur. Its skins are anmmliy inqxnted 
into England Irom Noitli America, where it is abun- 
dant in the high latitudes. Dr. Richardson obseives 
that in America “particular laces of martens, dis- 
tinguished by the fineness and dark colour of their 
lur,' appear to inhabit certain rocky distiicls. The 
rocky, mountainous, but wooded reg’on of tlie 
Nipogon, on the noith side of Lake Superior, has 
been long noted for its black and valuable martens, 
skins.'* The animal is usually taken in trajm baited 
with the liead of a biid. It is very bold, and w'hen 
attacked shows its teeth, hisses like u cat, and bites 
with great seventy. “ Upwards of one hundred 
thousand skins have been collected annually in the 
fur countries.” Another and larger species, the Pe- 
kan, or Fisher (Martes Canadensih), is common in the 
northern parts of America, ranging fiom Penn- 
sylvania to the Great Slave j4Hke, and fiom shore 
to shore across the country. Its fur is less valuable 
than that of the former, It gives preference to 
damp spots and humid forests bordering water. 


904, 005.— The Glutton 

(Gidi) arcticus, Desm.). Pallas and Gmelin referred 
the Glutton to the genus Ursus ; it belongs, however, 
to the present family : see its dentition (Fig. 950). 
Linnoms rightly regarded it as a Mustela.* In 
their general port and figure the gluttons are inter- 
mediate between the polecats and- the badgers. 
They have no decided scent-pouch, but a glandular 
fold of the skin, 

Two varieties, perhaps species, of Glutton are 
known : one, a native of the nigh northern latitudes 
of the Old World ; the other, of the cold regions of 
America. The Old World species (Giilo aicticus), 
the Robsomak of the Russians, is of a deep cliestnut 
passing into black on the limbs, with a brown disk 
on the back. The American animal (Gulo luseus, 
Sabine), termed Wolverene, Carcajou, and Quick- 
hatch, is paler. The glutton is nocturnal in its* 
habits : the limbs are strong and short ; the feet 
subplantigt'ade, with five toes, armed with sharp 
claws ; the head broad, ending in a narrow muzzle ; 
the ears are short and rounded ; the tail moderate. 
As we are inclined to regard the Old World and 
American gluttons as mere varieties, we sliall 
not disjoin their liistofy. The first writer who 
has described this animal is Glaus Magnus. 
“Among all animals,” he says, “which are re- 
garded as insatiably voraoious, the glutton in the 
northern parU of Sweden has reoeWed an express 
appellation, being called, in the language of the 
countiy, Jerff; and in Geniian» Vielfrais. In 
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the Slavonian langua^ iti name k Roieomaka, 
in alluiion to iti voracity; in Latin, however, it 
11 only known by the fictitious name of Gulo, from 
iti habit! of gorginif (prnlo h gulositate appella- 
01. Mag., < Hi?, de Gent. Septent/ 

The glutton ia indeed a voracious animal, but by 
no means formidable to man or the larger beaata, 
though, in proportion to its size, its strength is very 
great. Slow in its movements, it makes up by per- 
leverance and industry for thfis defect, and at a 
steady pace pursues its prey for miles, hunts out 
weak or dying animals, and dewtroys hares, mar- 
mots, and birds, which it seizes unawares. 

Huffon, relying on the authority of Glaus Magnus, 
Isbrandt, and others, has contributed to render cur- 
rent the statement (which many later naturalists 
have deemed not incredible) that the glutton has 
recourse to the most subtle artifice in order to sur- 
prise its victims, and that it lurks in the branches of 
trees until the icindeer approaches to browse be- 
neath, when it throws itself upon the unsuspecting 
animal with unerring rapidity, fixes its strong claws 
in the skin, and proceeds to tear the neck and 
throat till the wretched victim falls exhausted and 
dies, when the victor devours his prey at leisure. 
Gmelin, in his account of his journey through 
Siberia, alter quoting tlie statement of Isbrandt, 
adds, “This address of the Glutton managing to 
seize animals Iry surprise is confirmed by all 
hunters.” .... “Although it feeds on all animals, 
living or dead, it prefers the reindeer. It lies in 
wait for large animals as a robber on the highw^, 
and it also surpiiscs them as they lie asleep.” To 
the circumstance of the glutton fixing on the rein- 
deer, end also the elk, Desmarest expressly alludes, 
evidently relying on the narratives of the earlier 
writers. On the contrary, Or. Richardson, in his 
able history of the American Glutton, or wolverene, 
affirms that no such artifice is resorted to by that 
variety, and he appears altogether to disbelieve the 
account. No doubt the details have been exagge- 
rated, still we are not altogether to throw aside the 
assurances of old travellers of credit; iuderu we 
think it very probable that the glutton ir. \ steal 
upon the reindeer asleep, or attack enfeeoled or 
dying deer, or young fawns, and fixing on the great 
blood-vessels of the throat (os the weasel docs when 
attacking the hare), thus destroy its victims, 
Gmelin, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Graham agree in 
the fact that the glutton is extremely annoying to 
the fur-hunters, visiting their traps and devouring 
the animals token in them. In Siberia it rifles the 
traps of the sable and corsac fox; and, as Mr. Gra- 
ham observes, in Northern America it will follow 
** the marten-hunter’s path round a line of traps ex- 
tending 40,50, or 00 miles, and render the whole 
unserviceable merely to come at tho baits, which 
are generally the head of a partridge on a hit of 
fried venison. They are not fond of the martens 
themselves, but never fail of tearing them in pieces 
•r of burying them in the snow by the side of the 
path ala considerable distance IVom the trap. Drills 
of snow often conceal the repositories thus made, in 
which case they furnish a regale to the hungry fox, 
whose sagacious nostril guides him unerringly to the 
spot. Two or three loxes are ofien seen following 
♦he wolverene for this purpose.” During the sum- 
mer the beaver is the common prey of this animal. 

The glutton is nocturnal, cunning, auU deter- 
mined ; it fights very resolutely, and is more than a 
match for a single dog, its strength being very great, 
fts f ir is in much request, especially that of the 
Siberan animal, which is dark and beautifully 
glossy. The length of the glutton, exclusive of the 
tail, u about two feet six inches; that of the tail, 
including the long full fur, ten inches. The female 
breed .4 once a year, the cubs being from two to four 
m number. Their fur is soft, downy, and of a pale 
yellowish white. 

966 .— The Ghison 

(Gnlictut vittaia. Bell); G'do vittatus, Desmarest; 
Viverra vitfata, Linn.; Petit furet, D'Azara; Gri- 
sonia vittata. Gray; Liitra vitta^a, Traill; Ursiis 
Braziliensis, Thunberg ; Fouine de la Guyanc, Buff. 

‘ Siippl, III,* The grison is a nati\ e of the intertro- 
pical provinoes of America, Guiana, Paraguay, and 
Brazil. It is remarkable for its sanguinary and 
fierce disposition, and the disgusting odour of the 
secretion of its scent-glands. A specimen was living 
Home time since in the menagerie of the Zoolo^cal 
Society, and its death afforded us an opportunity of 
investigating its internal anatomy. (* Zoological 
Proceedings,* 1833,p. l40.) In its figure the grison 
is very elongated, the head is flat, and the muzzle 
somewhat acute ; the general colour is grizzled 
black ; the top of the head and neck grey, with a 
white semi-lunar shaped band across the forehead, 
extending to the shoulders^ I^ength of body one 
foot six inches ; .pf tail six Inches and a baif, A 
second end larger species has been characterized by 
Mr. Bell under fhe name of Galictis Allamenm. 
UnnMS apflied the name of Mustela barbate to a ^ 
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large musteline animal inhabiting the woods of I 
Brazil and Paraguay, which Azara denominated the 
Orahd Furet and Pennant the Guiana Weasel. By 
Desmarest it is referred to the genus Gulo, and is 
termed Gulo Barbulus. This animal is the Taira (or , 
Galera of Brown). Two specimens from Trinid^, 
differing from each other in colouring, are preserved 
in the Museum of the Zoological Society. (See 
* Proceeds, Zool. Soc.,* 1831, p. 74.) To the muste- 
line group belong the Zorilles of Africa; most 
writers seem to consider the Zorille as constituting 
a single species (ZorillaCapensis). We are however 
of opinion that the Cape species is different from 
that which we have seen repeatedly from the 
northern coast of Africa. The Senegal zorille has 
not come under our notice, but it is stated to differ 
from the Cape animal. The zoiilJe is lessthan the 
polecat, and, like that animal, is fierce and exceed- i 
ingly active. It dwells in burrows, which it digs in 
the ground, concealing itself during the day. The 
colour of the back is an irregular mixture of black 
and white in broken or indefinite lines. The head, 
sides, and under- surface are black, with the ex- 
ception of a white oval spot on the forehead, and a 
white mark over each eye. To this genus is appa- 
rently referable a species from Madagascar, Mustela 
striata, Geoff. ; Putorius ztriatus, Cuv. ; Galictis 
striata of Isidore Geoffroy. 

967.— The Skitnic 

(Mephitis Americana), Several species of these 
animals, called Mouffettes, Mephitic Weasels, BMes 
puantes, Enfansdu Diable, &c., are natives of Ame- 
rica. The genus is intermediate between that of the 
polecats and the badgers. 

These animals are notorious for the intolerable 
odour of the secretion of their glandular pouches, 
which neither man nor dog can endure. The head 
is small, the snout pointed, the body robust and 
covered with long coarse hair, the tail rather lung 
and very bushy. The general colour of the upper 
surface is white, interrupted by a stripe, more or Jess 
bioad, of black along the spifie ; the limbs and 
under surface arc black. According to Kalm, the 
skunk of North America “ brings forth its young in 
the hollows of trees and in burrows; it is nut con- 
fined to the ground, but climbs tree ; it is an enemy 
to birds; it destroys tlieir eggs and also devours 
their young; and when it can enter the poultry 
roost it makes great destruction. When it is chased 
either by men or dogs it runs as* far as it can or 
climbs a tree ; but when it finds itself hard pressed, 
it ejects its fluid against its pumiers ; the odour of 
this is so strong as to suffocate ; if a drop of this 
pestilential secretion falls in the eyes, it is at the 
risk of losing sight : and when it falls on the clothes, 
it communicates an odour so powerful, that it is 
very difficult to get rid of it ; most dogs fear to 
attack it, and flee when touched, by a drop." Mr. 
Graham confirms this account, and says thaj he 
knew several Indians who had lost their eyesight 
in consequence of inflammation produced by this 
fluid having been thrown into them by the animal, 
which has the power of ejecting it to the distance 
of upwards of four feet. The odour produces 
ni.usca, a sense of luffocaiion, and nut unfrcquently 
fainting. With all this, however, the skunk is often 
taken young and tamed, when the animal seldom 
gives out its pestilential secretion ; its flesh, more- 
1 over, is very frequently eaten, and is said to be 
well flavoured. It appears that, when the natives 
kill a skunk, they remove the whole of the glandular 
SHCB, in order that no unpleasant smell or flavour 
may be communicated to the flesh. In the northern 
latitudes the skunk passes its winter in a hole, sel- 
bom stirring abroad, and then only for a short dis- 
tance. It preys on young hares, rats and mice, and 
has been observed to feed much on frogs. The 
skunk is about eighteen inches in length, exclusive 
of the tail, which .is nearly as lon^ as the body. 
Besides the common skunk (Mephitis Americana) 
four distinct i^ecies are in the Museum of the Zoo- 
logical Society. From the genus Mephitis we pass 
by an easy transition to that group of the Mustelidse 
which includes the Ratel, the Mydaus or Teledu, 
and the Badgers. 

I 968.— Cape Ratbi. 

(Ratclus Copwww, F. Cuv.) ; Mellivora Capensis, 
Storr ; Viverra mellivor^ and Uisns mellivorus, 
Blumenb. ; I^axus mellivorus, Tiedem. ; Meles* 
mellivora, Thunberg; Ratel, Sparrman; Honey- 
weasel, Shaw. In ineir dentition, the ratels closely 
approxungta«to the true badgers (Meles), excepting 
that the last molar k smaller and narrower in pro- 
p^ortion from its aifteriot to its posterior edge (see 
Fig. 969). 

I'he Cape ratel is a thickset clumi^ animal, with 
short limbs, and a partially plantigrade walk. The 
claws are veiy robust, the iBuzsle is elonggtfdUthe 
eyes are smsJl and mifc* the oxtemal ears 
nearfy rudimentaiy k badgeiv 
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and has bssn oslebratsd Ibr the deytetioa^4l Mtea 
among the nests of the wild-bee, to the hoil^|^\. 
which it is said to be very partial. Doubtltii, 
ever, it avails itself of other food, and proMly, liha 
the badger, devours flesh and roots. In the disooveiy 
of bees' nests it is said to be directed by the tieflens 
and voice of a bird termed the Honey-guide ({lo- 
cator Yaillantii). These insects, in South Afiica, 
usually build their cells in the deserted excavs^ons 
of the wild-boar or the porcupine, and ftom 
these the ratel digs out its plunder. It preys 
chiefly in the evening, remaining during the greater 
portion of the day m its burrow. When taken 
young, it is easily domesticated. The hide of the 
rate) is extremely tough and loose, and, according 
to Sparrman, if a person catches hold of it by the 
back part of the neck, it is able to turn round, as it 
were, in its skin, and bite the arm that molests it 
The Cape ratel is about two feet six inches long, 
exclusive of the tail, which is about eight inches. 
The general colour above is grey, the under parte 
black, and a white line runs on each side from the ' 
ears to the origin of the tail, abruptly dividing 
these two colours. 


970.— The Indian Ratel 

(Itatehu IndicuB). This species, though known to 
Pennant and Shaw (who termed it Ursus Indious), 
has only been recently recognised as a distinct 
species. Lesson was nut aware of the difference—* 
nay, neither he nor Desmarest appears to have known 
of the existence of the Indian ratel ; and General 
Hardwicke, who figured it in the ‘ Linn. Trans.,' 
vol. xi., makes no allusion to the Cape ratel, appa- 
rently overlooking their relationship. Mr. Bennett 
observes that tho only difference he has been able 
to detect between the Asiatic and African animals 
consists in the absence of the white line dividing 
the two colours in the Indian species, and which 
are not ho abrupt. The absence of this line we 
consider to have been ilu individual peculiarity. 
The Indian ratel is a native of various provinces o( 
India, on the high banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, where it rarely comes forth iVom its burrow 
by day, but prowls at night about the houses of the 
natives, enters the cemeteries, and with extra- 
ordinary celerity works its way to the bodies re- 
cently interred, which it greedily devours. It feeds 
also upon rats, birds, &c. When taken young, the 
Indian ratel is easily tamed and becomes playful. 
It is fond of climbing, but its actions are clumsy, 
though it securely traverses the .larger branches. 
Its voice is a deep hoarse guttural bark. (See 
* Proceedings of tlie Zoological Society,' 18^, 
p. 113.) 

The following description of a specimen from 
Madras, in the meiiageiie of the Zoological Society, 
is from the pen of Mr. Bennett : — " As far as its 
manners have yet been developed, it appears to be, 
with regard to man at least, one of the most play- 
ful and good tempered of beasts, soliciting the 
attention of almost e.very visitor by throwing its 
clumsy body into a vaiiety of antic postures, and 
when noticed, tumbling head over heels with every 
symptom of delight. Bui towards animals it ex- 
hibits no such mildness of temper; and it is curious 
to observe the catdike eagerness with which it 
watches the motions of any of the smaller among 
them that happened to pass before its den, and the 
instinctive dread manifested by the latter on per- 
ceiving it. its food is of a mixed nature, consist- 
ing, like that of the bears and other less carnivoroui 
beasts, of bread and milk in the morning, and flesh 
in the latter part of the day," (* Zoological Gar- 
dens.*) 

Allied to the ratels is the teledu (Mydaus meli- 
eeps), an animal confined to the mountain districts 
of Java, and which resembles the badger, in its 
habits. It is well described by Dr. Horsfleld in the 
' Zoological Researches.* 


971 ) 972 .--Tue Badger 

(Mehs vidgaris). The approximation of this ani- 
mal to some of the Ursids is evident ; yet is there 
still ail important line of demarcation. All the 
UrsidsD'have two true molars; in the true ursine 
group the posterior molar is long ; in the aberrant 
group, including Ailurus, Procyon, Nasua, and 
Cercoleptes, the two molars are nearly equal in size. 
In the badger, the rate!, &c., as in the polecats, 
there is but one true molar. That of the ujpper- 
jaw in the badger is very large (see Fig. 97^ the 
teeth of the badger), and adapted for the mastica- 
tion of vegetable aliment. 

The badger is extensively spread through Europe^ 
and Asia ; it is recluse and nocturnal in its babita, 
frequenting deep woods, where it makes m deim ^ 
commodious burrow, the exoavatien ^ 
its uhfftt miiiWdiMr limbe and powerfid 
well adffitad- J%e iMtrrow faaa i ‘ 
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mjfm, ittMmf out enW at irfiht in Mtroh of food. 
Jt iMdi vqm TOOta» iraitt, mioots, (rogBf young 
Aoldwoo^ 8to., u woU m upon the eggs 
•Md jwng of partridges and pheasants, &c. It is 
said to attack the nesU of the wild-bee, plundering 
the store of honcgr, and also devouring the larvce, 
erUhoot dread of the stings of the enraged insects, 
widoh cannot penetrate its thick tough skin. 

The badger measures about two feet three inches 
m the length of the head and bodj^ that of the tail 
being seven inches and a half. The head is long 
and pointed, the ears close, the body broad, stout 
and low, the hair trailing along the ground as the 
animal moves along. The fur is full, coarse, and 
deep; its general colour above is brownish grey, 
lifter on the sides and tail : the under parts are 
black, as are also the legs and feet. The head is 
white, with a black stupe extending iVom the 
shoulder over the ear and eye almost to the muzzle. 
From its colour, this animaf is in some parts called 
the grey ; its old Anglo Saxon name is Broc, a 
word still retained in Scotland and the adjacent 
counties of England. It has a glandular subcaiidal 
pouch. The b^ger is by no means active or alert, 
and is generally observed to be very fat, as is the 
case with most animals that lead a tranouil, indolent 
life, and feed upon vegetable as well as animal 
diet. It IS nowhere very common, especially in the 
more cultivated countries, where the woods are 
thinned, and its solitudes invaded by the axe. 

The female produces from three to five young in 
the summer, having prepared a nest in her deep 
burrow for their reception. They are nurned for 
five or six weeks, and then begin to shift for them- 
selves. When taken at^an early age, the badger 
may be tamed with little trouble, and soon becomes 
playful, and very attached to its keepers. Though 
harmless and indisposed to enter unnecessarily into 
a combat, yet it shows when assaulted great spirit 
and resolution, and is no mean antagonist for a dog 
twice its own weight to grapple with ; its genertU 


muscular power is great ; its skin is loose and touMh, 
and well protected by coarse shaggy fur, and its 
bite is dreadfully seveie; indeed the laws are 
endowed with astonishing strength, and the lower 
one at its joint or hinge with the skull is so locked 
as to be inseparable, the cavity into which the 
condyle is fitted being modified in such a manner 
as to retain it permanently in its place. Fiom its 
prowess and bodily qualifications the badger was 
formerly in much request for the brutal sport of 
baiting, a favourite gnd exciting pastime, gratifying 
to those who are indifferent to the pain they inflict 
and incapable of purer pleasures. 

The skin of the badger is not without value in 
commerce. It makes excellent pistol-holstcis, and 
the hair is used for painters* brushes and vatious 
other purposes. The flesh, or at least the hams of 
this animal are said to be palatable, and to resemble 
those of the bear, for which a relish has been felt or 
sheeted by spoilsmen epicures. In China, the 
badger, as Honest John Bell ** the traveller states, 
may be seen in the meat markets by dozens. In 
America a species of badger, the Meles Labradorica, 
18 widely spread ; this species, according to some 
naturalists, forms the type of a distinct genus. (Tax- 
idea, Waterhouse ; see * Proceedings of the Zoologi- 
cal Society,* 1838, p. 163.) 

974.— Tbi Indian Badger « 

(dretonyx coUariSf F. Cuv.) ; Meles collans ; Bal- 
loo-soor, Hindustanee This animal was first de- 
scribed and figured by Bewick, in his ‘History of 
Quadrupeds * (from a living specimen kepi in the 
Tower about the year 1790), under the title of Sand- 
Bear. Bewick at once recognised its affinity to the 
badger, but, ignorant of the country from which it 
was brought, suspected it to be the white badger of 
North America described by Brisson ; a mistake we 
may readily pardon. Not aware that any English 
writer had described it. Duvaucel, who saw two in- 
dividuals at Barrackpore, in the menagerie of the 
governor- general, considered the species as al- 
together new. Fred, Cuvier regarded it as the type 
of a distinct genus. 

The size of the sand-hog, for such is the meaning 
of the term balloo-Kior (not Bali-saur, as Duvaucel 
writes it, nor Bhalloo-soor, which signifies bear-pig), 
is that of a badger, but it stands higher on the legs, 
• ■fid its snout is elongated and truncated at the ex- 
tramity like thit of » hog. The ear. are email, 
covert with hair, and surrounded by a circle of 
white. The muzzle is flesh-colour, and nearly naked ; 
two, black bands run on each side of the head, and 
unite near the muzzle ; the larger of these bands 
00 omH aide passes round the eye to the ear, and 
iriottf the neck and shoulder, to unite with the 
him colour prevailing on the fore-limt«. The 
filiilil oolour of the bcidy above is yellowish-white, 
fU hrtBi on the being coarse ttpp^ wto 
Um/ Shi zpte soiAice is very thnriy clothed, 


and armed with large stroim claws adapted for dig- 
ging. Of the habits of this anitnal in its natural 
condition little is known. The individuals, a male 
and female, observed in the menagerie of the go- 
vemor-general at Barrackpore by Duvaucel, were 
remarkably shy and wild. The female, however, was 
less savage than the male, and showed a certain 
degree of intelligence, which gave reason to believe 
that, if taken young, this animal might be easily 
domesticated. They passed the greater part of the 
day buried beneath the straw of their den in deep 
sleep. All their movements were remaikably slow. 
Though they did not altogether retuse animal iood, 
yet they exhibited a marked predilection for 
bread, iriuts, and other substances of a vegetable 
nature. When irritated, they uttered a peculiar 
kind of grunting noise, and bristled up the hair of 
their back; if still further toimented, they would 
raise themselves upon their hind-legs like a bear, 
and appealed, like that animal, to possess a power 
in their arms and claws not less formidable than theu 
teeth. This is confiiroed by Mr. Joiinson, in Ins 
‘Sketches of Indian Field-Sports/ “Badgeis m 
India,'* says he, “are marked exactly like those in 
England, but they are larger and taller, are ex- 
ceedingly fierce, and will attack a numbet ot dogs. 
I have seen dogs that would attack a hysena or 
wolf afraid to encounter them. They ate scarce, 
but occasionally to be met with among the hills " 

975 , 976 , 977 , 978 .— The Ottkb 

(Zutra vv/yam); Mustela Lutra, Lmn. This, there 
can be little doubt, is the (wSpls (£nhydris) of 
Aristotle and the Greeks, and the Lutra of the an- 
cient Italians. It is the Ixidra, Lodria, and Lontra 
of the modern Italians; Nutria and Lutia of the 
Spanish ; Loutre of the Fiench ; Ottei and Fisch 
Otter ol the Germans ; Otter of the Dutch ; Utter of 
the Swedes; Odder of the Danes, Dyfigi of the 
Welsh; Balgair, Cu-donii (Brown Dog), and Matadh 
ot the Northern Colts; and Otter of the modern 
British, 

On introducing the otter to notice, we may ob- 
serve that these animals seem to conduct the Mus- 
telida; to the seals ; though it must be confessed the 
denj[ition of the latter is modified on a different and 
peculiar type. The otters in fact constitute an 
aquatic group of the Mustclai , indeed many of the 
true weasels resort occasionally to the water in quest 
of prey ; the vison ot North America (Mustela 
visoti), and a near ally, the Mustela lutreola ol 
not them Europe and Asia, for example, are aquatic 
and otier-like in their habits, and appi oximate to 
the otter in (oim. 

The otters are distinguished by the peculiar 
breadth and flatness ol the head, and the rounded 
outline of the muzzle ; the lips being large and 
fleshy, and furnished with strong whiskois, which 
aie evidently the communicators of feeling , the euis 
aie very small, and close to the skull ; and the eyes, 
ol moderate size, are provided with a fiictitating 
membrane as a detence to their surlace. The tail, 
which in most aquatic mammalia is an important 
instrument, is Jong, but very stout and muscular at 
the base, somewhat compressed horizontally, and 
tapering gradually to the extremity. In swimming 
and diving it is used as a i udder, enabling the 
animal to turn rapidly and abruptly, and assisting it 
to perform its vaiicd and graceful manoeuvres while 


in chace of its finny piey. The tongue is somewhat 
rough Tile body is elongated and flattened, and 
the limbs are shoit and stout ; the toes (five on each 
foot) are webbed, and spreading ; the soles aie 
naked. On land the progression of the otter is 
plantigrade, and by no means free or rapid : hence 
It trusts to the water lor safety, making to it when 
attacked or in any danger. The fur of these 
animals at once indicates tlieir aquatic habits ; it is 
close, short, and fine, consisting oi a thick woolly 
undercoat, and an upper layer of smooth glossy 
hairs. In their dentition (Fig 979) the otters difier 
little iVom the polecats, martens, and shunks, the 

false molars being ; carnassiere, ^ — . ; tuber- 
3“3 

Chlous, Fig. 080 represents the skeleton of 

the common European Otter. 

This well-known species is by no means confined 
to the lakes and rivers of Europe, but abounds also 
on many parts of the coast, and is common on the 
shores of Scotland and Ireland, as well as on the 
rocky Hebrides and Shetland Islands, where it 
dwells in holJovra and caverns, going out to sea 
to fish, or entering the mouths of rivei>, and making 
sad havoc among the salmon, on which account, m 
Antrim, where it hides among tlie basaltic masses 
on the east coast, a price is set upon iis head. The 
otter is nocturnal, night being the period in which 
it carries on its work of slaughter ; sly and recluse, 
it lurits by day in its deep burrow, the mouth of 
which is concealed' among masses of stone ; the 
Iiizurisilt heitwfe d some steep bank which over* 


The tongue is somewhat 
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hangs the water, or lieneath the twisted roots of an 
overshadowing tree. 

The movemeuts of the otter in the water are re- 
markably graceUiI, and it swims at eveiy depth 
with great velocity , every now and then it comes 
for a moment to trie surface to breathe, previously 
expelling the air pent up in its lungs, which rising 
in bubbles marks its subnquHlic course. Having 
taken breath alresh, it (li\es noiselesbly like a shot, 
and gives chace to its piey, which it lolJows through 
every turn and maze, till at length tiie exhausted 
victim can no longer evade the jawHoi its rapacious 
foe Whoever has witnessed the leeding ot those 
which liom time to time liave been kept in the 
gardens ot the ZoulugiLal Society, lannot tail to 
have lenmrked the fine sweep ul the body as the 
animal plunges into the watei,itB undulating move- 
ments while explonng its prey, the swift lass and 
pertinacity of the pursuit, and then the easy turn 
to the suilacc with tlie captured booty. This is ge- 
iieiaily devouied beloie the chace ul-anothei fish is 
toninieiiced , bometinu s, however, instead oi ti eat- 
ing them thus separate!), the oiler contnves to bring 
up seveial at a time, managing not only to seize 
them, but to cairy Hum lianging irom its moutli. 
In eating them it commemes with the head, which 
it crushes in an instunt between its teeth. Eight oi 
ten model ate-sized fish stive lot a single meiu, but 
It IS well known that in a state of nature the otter 
slaughters a miuh laigei number of fish than it 
devuuis. hence some idea may be luriiied of the 
havoc occasioned by a ])Hi) ol otters in support ol 
themselves and thm young. Indeed the animal 
seldom devuuis mote ol a fish than the head and 
uppei portion of the body. Wlu n fish is scarce, the 
otter Will feed on iiogsand water-rats. Mi. Beil 
informs us that “ when driven by a scanty sunply of 
fish, it has been known to lesorl far inlancf to the 
neighbourhood ol the taim-vard, and attack lambs, 
sucking.pigs, and poult iy, thus assuming lor a time 
the habits ol its moie teiiestrial congeners.** In 
winter, when the smaller sti earns and ponds are 
frozen, the otter wanders in seaich of places in the 
river, the depth ol which secuies them against the 
eifects of the frost, or travels down the smaller 
stieams to the iaige uver, into which they meige, 
and theie continues its woik of destruction. 

It IS dining the spring and summer months, while 
the young ot the otter aic dependent upon the 
mothers care, that the desti action she makes among 
the fish ifi most consideiable ; she has not only her 
own wants, but those ol hei offspring to provide for, 
and her exertions dm mg the silent houisol night 
are uni emitting. The track she leaves in the mud 
or the soK soil on the watci's edge, as she goes to 
and lio fiom her retreat, witnesses the extent oi her 
labours, and also then success: a fish-pi eserve, if 
near her haunt, at this season suffcis immensely 
Irom hei depredations, and is certain to be visited 
night alter night until none but the smaller fry 
remain. The mill-dams of ti out-streams aie also 
favourite fishing- pi aces of this cunning animal, and 
are oHen sadly thinned of the finest fish. Nor is 
the injuiy done by the otter confined to the mere 
destruction ol fish lor iood; its picsence militates 
against their increase, inasmuch as they aie scared 
by their enemy from their spawning-places, and 
pi evented from depositing their^ spawn so as to se- 
cure the vivification of the ova, to the mortification 
ol all “ honest anglers.** Izaak Walton says “ an 
otter will sometimes go five or six or ten miles a 
night to catch lor hei young ones, or glut herself 
with fish but it also as often happens that where 
the otter finds a piece of water replete with prey, 
that it there takes up its abode, and perhaps carries 
on ior weeks, unsuspected, its depiedations. In- 
dt^pendently, however, of the footsteps of the otter 
betraying its residence in the vicinity, the circum- 
stance of its always voiding its spraint, or dung, on 
one spot often leads to its discovery , the undigested 
remains of fish, their bones and scales, denote the 
nature of their devourer ; and tlie alarm ol an otter 
in the neighbourhood is soon followed by a seaich 
for the delinquent* 

Otter-hunting was among the favouiite field-sports 
of our ancestois, and is still eagerly carried on in 
the islands of Scotland, where the difficulties of the 
chace, fiom the rocky, broken nature of the shore, 
add to the excitement. Figs. 981 and 982 are spi- 
rited illustrations ol an otter-hunt in the Hebndes. 

The otter is intelligent, and when taken young 
easily tam^d, and may be tauglit to assist the fisher- 
man, by driving shoals to the nets, or by catching 
salmon. Daniel, Bewick, Shaw, and Goldsmith re- 
cord instances in which the otter has been domes- 
ticated, as do also Mr. Bell and Mr* Macgillitray ; 
the late Bishop Heber noticed in India, on one oc- 
casion, a number of otters tethered by long strings 
to bamboo stakes on the wateFs edge, and was in- 
formed that It was customary to keep them tame in 
consequence of their utility in driving the shoals of 
I fish into the nets, as well as of bringing out the 
’ larger fish with thw teeth* 
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The common European otter metiuree about two 
feit two inches in the length of the head and bodVf 
the tail being one foot four inches. Its usual weight 
is from twenty to twenty-four pounds, but instances 
have been known in which it has attained the 
weight of forty pounds. Those that frequent the 
sea-coast are generally larger and darker^coloured 
than the otters of inland rivers or sheets of water. 
The female produces from three to five young, and 
is devoted to them, nursing them with the greatest 
assiduity. 

A variety, spotted with white, is sometimes seen; 
this IS regarded by the Scotch peasantry os the 
king of the otters, and they hold that it bears a 
ohamied life, and is never killed without the sudden 
death of some man or other animal at the instant it 
expires itself. The skin is considered as a sure 
preservative from infection, wounds, and dangers of 
the sea 

' 983.— The Sea-Ottbe 

{Enhyd 7 'a marina^ Fleming), Lutra marina, Steller ; 
Mustela lutns, Linn.; Enydris Stelleri, Fischer; 
Kalan of the natives of Kamlchatka. This remark- 
able animal in many respects approaches nearer the 
seals than the olteis of the genus Lutra, and may 
he regarded as an intermediate link between the two 
groups. We have fortunately been enabled to exa- 
mine its skeleton (see * Zook Proceeds.,* 1830, p. SO), 
which to the comparative anatomist presents cha- 
racters of great interest. The muzzle in the sea- 
otter is blunt and short, the ears are rounded, the 
body cylindrical, the fore-Iimbs are extremely short, 
the paws small and impacted in skin to the end of 
the toes, the sole being naked and granular. The 
hind-legs arc short, but placed as far back as pos- 
sible ; the thigh-bone is thick, with a round head, 
destitute, as in the seals, of the ligamentuin teres ; 
the hind-foot or paddle is of great length and 
breadth; and the toes (five in number) are regu- 
larly graduated from the inner, which is the 
smallest, to the outer toe, which is the longest and 
stoutest i they are all united by webs to the very 
tip. The claws are small. The dentition is 

follows Incisors 7, canines, molars Of 
4 1 — 1 o — o 

the molars above, the first is very small snd conical, 
the second is larger; the third, or carnas&i^re, is 
laige and compressed, with three rounded tubercles 
on its surface ; the last molar is still larger, flat, 
with a slightly elevated and rounded edge. Of the 
live molars below, the three first increase gradually 
in size ; the fourth is large and flat, with three small 
and rounded tubercles; the last is small and flat. 

The tail is rather short, and when the hinder 
paddles are stretched out in the act of swimming, 
this organ will appear placed between almost as 
much as it is in the seals. 

The sea-otter is a native of the north-west coast 
of America, from California to latitude 00®, and of 
the opposite coast of Asia, from the Yellow Sea to 
the north of Kamtchatka and the intermediate 
islands. Its fur, which is of a black colour, some- 
times chestnut-brown, and occasionally even yellow, 
is soft, full, and beautifol, and is an object of com- 
merce, being procured by the Russians for tlie 
Chinese market, where it sells for a high price. 

This animal haunts sea>washed rocks, and lives 
mostly in the water, wheie it procures it« food^ 
which consists of Ash, and, as is indicated by the 
characters of the teeth, which are evidently formed 
for bruising hard substances, shelled mollusks, and 
Crustacea. In summer the sea-otter often ascends 
the rivers to the inland lakes. The female pro<luce8 
on land a single cub. The average length of this 
species is three feet, exclusive of the tail, which 
measures about ten inches. 

Family PHOCID-^ (Seals). 

Of all four-limbed mammalia the seals (Phocidss) 
are those which most display in every part of their 
organization a fitness for the watery element. The 
body is elongated, and conical, tapering from the 
chest to the tail (see skeleton, Fig. DHI)* II'® pelvis 
being so narrow as not to interrupt the gradual de- 
crease. The spine is provided with muscles capable 
of inftocting it with considerable force. The 
clothing consists of short, stiff, glossy hairs, very 
closely 'set, and adpressed against the skin, The 
limbs are oars or paddles. The anterior pair have 
the humerus and fore-arm so short, that little more 
than the paw alone advances from the body t this 
in reality consists of five fingers, but they are im- 
pacted in skin, the nails, which are flat, indicating 
their number. The hinder limbs are directed back- 
wards, and terminate the body ; the bones are short 
and strong, and the hip-joints want the ligamentum 
taras.* Ine feet are broad-webbed paddlea consist- 
tiif of five toes, the central of which is the shortest^ I 
tto outer one on each side tile longest : when not U 
in aotion the webs of these paddles are folded, and | 
toee in contact, but when brought into use they I 
spread |md etfeot a broad surfooe. Between theee II 


fMtt'SMi <S n w , Md in ate'daiainMf ' 
‘awake, end tad non 
iketore,- ceeniUig tke windwerd eir. nemitit, 
eipeeiaily flounden, an the favourite fodd of thW 
species, at least off the ooast of Coloniay, Where it 
is common. In the estuaiy of the Tees it makee 
great havoc among the salmon. This teal is hunt^ 
as are others also, for the sake of its skin ana 
blubber. The fishirig commences in autumn, and 
is practised by means of nets stretched across 
narrow sounds where the seals are in the habit of 
swimming. In these nets they are entangled, but 
it is only the young that can be thus captured; the 
old ones are shot, or their recesses and oaves are 
entered at night by boatmen with torches and 
bludgeons, upon which the animals, alarmed by the 
glare and the shouts of the men, rush tumultuously 
forward to the sea, and as they push along in con- 
fusion and terror they are knocked on tlie head 
with clubs, the men being duly stationed, for the 
purpose. 

The common seal can remain under water for 
about five minutes, and swims so rapidly that, if 
alarmed, it will proceed nearly half a mile during 
that period. The seal is intelligent and docile, and 
easily domesticated ; it becomes attached like a dog 
to its master, and may be readily taught to assist in 
fishing. Many anecdotes respecting tame , seals 
are recorded. Few animals have a finer sense of * 
hearing, and musical sounds appear to afford it 
great delight. Laing, in his account of a voyage to 
Spitzbergen, states that the violin, when played on 
board the vessel, would generally draw around it a 
numerous audience of seals, which would continue 
to follow it for miles. Sir Walter Scott alludes to 
the same curious fact in the following lines 

** llutla Haiikir*« Malit through aurtfei d&tk 
Will Ions puriue tho minktrol*! bark.” 

The common seal is from four to five feet in 
length ; its colour is yellowish-grey, more or less 
dappled and spotted with dusky-brown. 

Figs, 991 and 992 represent seal-hunting in Scot- 
land. but the seal figure^ is not the common seal; 

, It IB a much larger and fiercer species, viz., the grey 
seal, Halichserus Gryphus (Phoca Gryphus, Fabri- 
ciU!»), which is also common round the Farn Islands, 
(See Mr. Selby*B observations in ‘Ann. and Mag. 
Hist. Nat.,* February, 1841, p. 462.) This 
specieahas till lately been confounded with another, 
VIZ., the Phoca barbata, which is rarely if ever seen 
on our coasts. 

The grey seal is of great size, sometimes attaining 
the length of twelve feet, and producing upward 
of twenty gallons of oil. It swims and dives with 
wonderful rapidity, but from its curiosity often 
comes within range of the rifle, for as the boats ap- 
proach it while reposing on the rocks, or swimming 
on the water, it raises its head and remains for 
many minutes gazing at the objects of its attention. 

The grey seal has but little intelligence, and cannot 
be tamed. The young, which are produced in 
August, grow rapidly, and are able to follow their 
dams to the water within a fortnight after birth. 

Mr. Newman, in hU interesting ^ Notes on Irish 
Natural History* Mag. Nat. Hist.,* December, 
1839, p. 576). observes that *4hese seals are most 
abundant all round the coast of Cunnemara, from 
Galway to the Killery ; indeed, 1 imagine, on every 
part of the coast of Ireland : they are strong, reso- 
lute, and ferocious animals, ana totally afferent 
from the Phoca vitulina, which is in these respects 
the reverse. The Halichserus Gryphus grows occa- 
sionally to an enormous size, sometimes attaining 
even the length of twelve feet, and Mr. Ball of 
Dublin told me of one he had killed at Howth 
Harbour, which he believed to weigh five hundred 
pounds, Phoca vitulina occurs not unftequently 
on the north coast of Ireland, and among the Scotch 
islands, but it appears to be nearly expelled from 
the southern half of Ireland by the more poweHul 
and savage species above referred to.*’ Mr. Selby 
records one killed in the Farn Islands, weighing 
upwards of forty-seven stone, fourteen pounds to 
the stone. 

The Grey Seal is stated by Nilsson to be solitaiy 
in the Baltic ; but such is not the case either or\ the 
Farn Islands or the coast of Ireland, where it tenants - 
oaves and rocks, in parties of twelve or fourteen, or 
perhaps more. No doubt, like the Common Seal, 

It is often seen alone. 

993.—- Thi Haep Sbal 

(Phoca Gnmlandica)* The native regions of this 
seal are the shores of Greenland, Newfoundland, ^ 
Iceland, Kamtohatkaj &c. It is one of the species 
in the chaoe of which the Greenlander encoun- 
ters so many perils. Grants, in bis histoiy of - 
Greenland, states, that it is there called AttiN ^ 
soak, ** It has a pointed head and big body, god 
is, when ftillgrown, nearly three yards mg; 
is then alihoet all ot a white grey oaloi^,«ildJif!« a ^ 


I piddles IS the short im own pr eaii d 4 al 1 . On iatid 
01 masses of ioe these aidmals are veiy awkward 
and clumsy, but they scuttle along by the aot|oim)l 
the anterior paddles, dragging thmr hinder quarters 
after them, and manage to proceed with tolerable 
rapidity; they can also climb rocks and crags 
of ioe. 

The neck in these aquatic animals is very long 
and singularly flexible; the head is round, with a 
large imi fleshy muzzle, furmshed with long stiff 
whiskers ; the nostrils are valvular, and capable of 
being closed at will ; the eyes are large and dark, 
with a mild intelligent expression, and are adapted 
for subaqiiatic vision. The external ears are either 
wanting or very small, and the auditory orifice is 
valvular; the Tongue is almost smooth, and fs 
abrupt and indented at its tip ; the brain is large ; 
the Jungs voluminous ; the stomach capacious. 

The internal arrangement of the venous system is 
very remarkable, and adapted so as to effect a sort 
of reservoir for the blood, which naturally accumu- 
lates in it when the circulation is impeded during 
the suspension of breathing, as is perpetually the 
case, as the animals are pursuing their prey beneath 
the surface of the water. Between the skin, which 
is very tough, and the muscles, there intervenes a 
fibrous loose elastic tissue of a dark red tint ; indeed 
the muscles are dark, and the blood of a blacker 
hue than in most mammalia. From the anterior 
part of the breastbone (sternum) a long cartilaginous 
continuation projects forwards for the more exten- 
sive attachment of the voluminous muscles acting 
upon the anterior paddles. The arteries of the 
limbs are plexiform, as we have described them in 
tho Loris (page 47). 1 

The varying terms of the skull in the Phocids I 
will be easily appreciated by reference to our pic- 
torial specimens. With respect to the teeth, we 
may describe them as prehensile; they are not 
formed for grinding, but tor seizing the slippery 
prey and dividing its flesh into large portions. Their 
number is very different in the different species, nor 
less so are the minor details of their structure. The 
incisors are six or four above, and four or two 
below; the canines are large and strong; the 
molars are either simply conical or furnished with 
cutting edges, and more or less deeply notched 
with a large central point Without entering into 
any disquisition respecting the genera into which 
the seals are divided, and their arrangement— a 
point of the less importance, as our knowledge of 
the group is at present confessedly imperfect— ^we 
shall proceed at once to comment upon the speci- 
mens before us. 

985. 086.— The Common Seal 
(Phoca vitulina). Calocephalus vitulinus, F. Cuvier; 
Le Veau marin and Phoqiie commun of the French ; 
Vecchio marino of the Italians: Lobo marino of 
the Spanish ; Meerwolf and Meerhund of the 
Germans; Zeehund of the Dutch; Seel-hund of 
the Danes; Sial of the Swedes; and Moeirhon of 
the ancient British. 

For the general characters of the skull, in the 
genus Phoca, or Calocephalus of F. Cuvier, refer- 
ence may be made to Fig. 9H7, an upper view; 
Fig, 988. an under view ; and Fig. 989, a profile of 
the Phoca Monachus. Fig. 990 illustrates the 
6—5 

dentition. Molars, 

The Phoca vitulina of Linneeus has only within 
the last few years been disengaged from oon- 
ftision ; three distinct species, according to Nilsson, 
having been included under that, denomination, 
viz., Ph. variegata, Fh. annellata, and Ph. leporina* 

To the first of these the term vitiilina is really 
applicable, and the term variegata, given by Nilsson, 
must be abandoned. The common seal is found 
along the shores of temperate Europe, and is com- 
mon on many parts of the Scottish coast, and also 
of those of England and Ireland. It is gregarious 
in its habits, and haunts caverns and recesses 
among the rocks, to which the females retire to 
breed. The young are generally two in number, 
and the mother nurses them with great assiduity 
and affection, taking them out to sea very early. 
When surprised basiling on the shore, which the 
seal often does, luxuriating in the sun, its first 
effort is to make for the water; but if intercepted, it 
shows fight, and with a grow'l turns on its adversary, 
who, unless he avoid the attack, is in some danger, 
for the animal has great power and weight (often 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds) ; having over- 
set its an agonist, it shuffles to the water, ana there 
disappear.. All are familiar with Sir Walter Scott’s 
humorous narratWe pf Hector Mao Intyre’s discom- 
fiture by a **phooa.” (* The Antiquary.’) The voice 
of the seal is a gruff grunt, not unlike that of a pig, 
but when wounded It often utters a peculiar moan- 
ing sound. These animals are sagacious and watoh- 
fiil, and while hslMumtioriiig on the beach their 
ottstomary cautum seldom leaves thkm, for one of 
tbeir number is {daped a little hi|^ on the 
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ikm m 0 thm aornwhit hladuih atl 
All mla wy Minually in oolour tilJ they 
MtttB**growfi, but no «ort to much aa this, and the 
liMimndeii vary ite name according; lo ita age* In 
the nnt year it ia called Attarak, and ia of a cream 
oolour : in the aeoond year, Atteiaiak ; it ia then 
grey ; in the third year. Aglektok ; it ia then painted : 
m the iburth year it ia Milektok ; apotted i in the 
fifth year, Attaraoak ; it then weara ita half«moon, 
the aignal of maturity*” 

It la aingular that the Greenland Seal, tn ita 
immature livery, occaaionaily visita the Britiah 
•horea and alao the ooaata of France. In the * Pro- 
oeedingi of the Britiah Institution’ for there is 
an account of two caught in the Severn ; one cap- 
tured on the coast of France lived for some time 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. Fred. Cuvier, 
considering it a new species, gave it the title of 
CalocephaluB (Phoca) discolor. Professor Nilsson 
also regarded the immature as a distinct species, 
and characterized it as such under the name of 
Phoca annellata. The titles, therefore, discolor and 
annellata, must both merge into Groenlandica. 

Fig, 994 is the immature Harp-Seal, the Phoca 
discolor of F* Cuvier, from a specimen which was 
captured on the coast of France, and lived for 
several weeks in the Paris Menagerie. M. F. 
Cuvier declares that he never knew any wild animal 
that was more easily tamed or attached itself more 
strongly. When it first came to the Jardin des 
Plantes, it did its best to escape when M. F. Cuvier 
tried to touch it; but in a very few days its timidity 
vanished, and it rather courted his caresses than 
shunned them. In the same enclosure with it were 
two little dogs, and they amused themselves by 
mounting on the seal’s back, barking, and even 
biting it : the seal, however, took it in good part, 
and seemed pleased with them, though it would 
sometimes give them slight blows with its paws, as 
if more to encourage their play than repress their 
liberties. When the little dogs njade their way out 
of the enclosure, the seal tried to follow them, not 
deterred by the rough and stony ground. In cold 
weather they all three huddled kindly and warmly 
together. If the dogs snatched the fish fiom the 
seal’s mouth when he was feeding, he boie it pa- 
tiently ; but he exhibited very ditterent conduct to 
another seal, who shared his mess ; for they geneially 
had a fight over their meal, the combat ending, as 
usual, in the defeat of the weakest. 

005 —The Ska-Leopaiid 

(Stmorhpnchus leop(irdmm)\ St, Weddellii, Les- 
son.; Phoca leopaidina, Jamieson. The genus 
Stenorhynchub is characterized by the prominence 
of the muzzle and the jagged form of the teeth, 
which have each a bold acute middle tubercle, and 
an anterior and posterior acute tubercle of s'maller 
size, separated from the middle one l>y a deep 
notch. Claws very small. 

Dental formula Incisors, ^ ; canines, ; 

4 l-^'l 

5 5 

molars, - — "»32. (See Fig. 990.) Fig. 097 repre- 

D — D 

gents the skull of a species of Stenorhynchus. 

Of the habits of the Sea-Leopard little is ascer- 
tained. It inhabits the South Shellands (south of 
Terra del Fuego), in 60® H7' S. lat., and attains to 
the length of eleven feet. The hair is soft and thin, 
greyish above, yellowish on the under parts: the 
whole of the upper surface is spotted with whitish. 
The claws are sharp, black, curved, and grooved. 


996.— The CansTED-SKAr. 

(Stemmntopus cristatus). In the genus Stemma- 
topuB the head is surmounted by a curious hood- 
like appendage, the nature of which is not well 
understood. Molars with simple roots, short, wide, 
and striated only on the crown; muzzle narrow, 

4 , 1-1) 

and obtuse. Dentition;— Incisors, canines, 

molars, 5— ^ IB 30, 

0—0 
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(See Fig. 999.) Fig. 1000 repre- 
sents the skull, . 

The crested seal is a native of Greenland ^and 
various parts of the coast of North America. 
Crantf says it is called Neitsersoak by the Green- 
landers, and also Clapmutz. fi'om the thick folded 
skin on its forehead, which it can draw down over 
its eyes like a cap to defend them against the 
itomiB, waves, stones, and sand.” Tlie apparatus 
consists of ^ cartilaginous crest which arises from the 
nuusle and increaies rapidly in height as it pasMS 
badewards, being about seven inches high at its 
posterior ^ge* which is separated into two planes 
oy an intervening depression an inch deep : this 
eartiligiiioui i^iipendage is a development of the 
iMluni of the neae* and it runs into the hood or 
of the head, which is strongly 
im pmar fibres round its two orifices 
fit thc^tme nostrih opening 

m Im areet beneath the 


hood, and are of an oblong figure. In the females 
and young the curious apparatus is undeveloped, 
being peouliar to the adult male. The eyes, which 
are caj^bie of being drawn deeply into the socket 
during repose, are eminently formed for discerning 
distant objects. The fur is soft, long, and woolly 
beneath ; in old individuals it is black, silvered on 
the under parts. In young animals it is grey, 
spotted irregularly with brown. The dilatable bac 
which crowns the head is covered with short brown 
hair. 

The crested seal attains to the length of eight 
feet. It haunts the open sea, and is said to visit the 
land chiefly in April, May, and June. These ani- 
mals are commonly seen on large ice-islands, where 
they sleep without precaution. Great numbers lue 
found in Davis’s Straits, where they are stated to 
make two voyages a year— in September and 
March. They depart to bring lorth their young, 
and return in June very lean and exhausted. In 
July they proceed again lo the north, where they 
appear to procure plenty of lood, lor they return in 
high condition in September. One male is loid ot 
many females. They fight among themselves very 
desperately, inflicting deep wounds with the claws 
and teeth. Their bite is indeed very lormidable. 
The voice of this seal is stated to robemhle the Imrk 
and whine of a dog. Great numbers ot the skins of 
this animal are bro\ight to England, and it is one of 
those seals which arc so valuable to the Green- 
landers. # 

It is the Phoca cristata of Gmelin, the Plioca leo- 
nina of Fabncius. 


KKH, 1002. — The £lki*hai4t-Sfal 


(Macrorhinujt proboscideus) ; Bottle-Nose of Pen- 
nant : Phociue tk trompe of Ptnon; Miouroung of 
the Australians. In the genus Macroihinus the 
males have the power of lengthening their large 
moveable snout into a proboscis resembling that of 
the tapir, thiough wliieh, when excited, they 
respire violently. The teeth consist of four incisois 
above and two bfilow, formed like the canines : the 
canines themselves are very laigc, conical, and re- 

curved : the molars are — 1-, with simple roots far 
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exceeding in circumference the crowns, which are 
mere mammillary pi ojections (see Fig. 1003), 

Fig. ltK)4 represents the skull of Macrorhmus. 

The whiskers are strong, coarse, long, and screw- 
twisted ; the eyes are large and prominent ; the 
paddles well developed, the nails small ; hair shoit 
and close ; its colour gieyish or bluish giey, rarely 
blackish brown. Length Iroin twenty to thiity le(‘t, 
girth itom fiiVeen to eigliteen feet. In the lemaie 
there is no proboscis; the colour is daik olivc- 
brown above, pasbing into yellowish bay on the 
under parts. The hair lies in patches in all direc- 
tions, giving a spotted appearance to the body 
somewhat like walered-silk. No nails on the hind- 
toes. 

The elephant -seal is a native of the southern 
hemisphere, both in the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Southern oceans, between 3.5" and 55® S. lat., Ker- 
guelen’s Land, South Georgia, Juan Fernandez, 
South Shetland, and the Falklands. This huge seal 
lives in troops, which at certain seasons frequent 
various iblands in the southern seas, especially where 
fresh-water lakes or swamps, in whicn they delight 
to wallow, are easily accessible. They are in (act 
migratory animals, advancing with the winterseason 
towards the tropic of Capricorn, and towaids the 
south in the summer. It is in the middle of June 
that they perform their first migration, coveiing, in 
countless multitudes, the shores of King Island, 
which, as the sailors report, are sometimes black- 
ened by them. Here the females produce their 
young, and, as it is affirmed, the.males torm a line 
between the females and the sea, while the latter 
are nursing their cubs, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility ol their deserting tluur charge, even for the 
shortest space of time. The period of nursing and 
imprisonment lasts for seven or eight weeks, during 
which time the females are debarred ft om food, and 
become extremely emaciated ; some, it is said, occa- 
sionally perish. The growth of the young is very 
rapid. After birth they measure between four and 
five feet, but in eight days are double their original 
dimensions, and in the third year are from eighteen 
to twenty -five feet in length. At this period the 
proboscis begins to be developed in the male. 
When the term of imprisonment has expired, the 
whole troop, young ana all, visit the sea, wheie the 
females soon recover their strength and condition, 
and where they sojourn for about a montii. when 
they again mbiI the shore, which now becorr.*s the 
arena of moat fhrious conflicts between the adult 
malea, the females remaining paesive spectators. 
When these scenes of bloodshed and excitement 
have ended, the troop, under the guidance of a 
leader, leave the riiores of the islands in lat. 33^, 
and al^e southwards towards the aptavotic circle, 
wheiw tliigr qpefid the iummer months. It is ob- 


served, however, that a few remain in the former 
localities, even during the summer, probably in eon- 
sequence of being clisabled by wounds or debility 
liom undertaking the oidinary journey. As soon aa 
the frost commences in the low southern latitudes, 
the herds begin their return towards the tropic, and 
in June have ai rived at their accustomed breeding 
places. 

Captain Carmichael, in his description of the 
island of Tristan d’Acunlia (see ‘Lirin. Trans.,’ vol. 
xii.), observes that a full-grown male will yield 
seventy gallons of oil ; iiuieed, as they ciawl along, 
their body trembles like a great tiag of jelly. 
“These seals pass the greater part ol then time on 
shore; they may he seen in huiulieds Ijing asleep 
along the sandy beach, or among the long gross 
which bordeis the sea-shore. These huge animals 
are so little apprehensive of dangei, that tliey must 
be kitked oi pelted with stones beluie the) make 
any effort to move out of one's w'ay. W'lien loused 
from then slumber, tliey laisc the fore-part ot their 
body, opcMi wide their mouth, and disjilay a lor- 
midahle set ol lusks, but never attempt to bite. 
Should this, however, fail to intimidate their dis- 
turbers, they set themselves at length in motion, 
and make tor the water, but with such delibera- 
tion, that on an exclusion we once made to the 
ojiposite Mde of the island, two of our party w'ere 
tempted lo get upon the back of one of them, and 
rode liini taiil) into the water.” These animals 
taken young are easily tamed, and become very 
Hfieclionate ; one petted h) an English seaman be- 
came so attached*to his master liom kind treatment 
lor a lew' months, that it would come at his call, 
allow him to mount upon its hack, and put his hands 
into its mouth. 

The voice ol the male is deep, hoaise, and teinfic, 
and may be heaid at a great distance ; that of the 
females and young is a kind of loud liellowing. 

Tile lood ot tile elejihant-seal n])pears in great 
part to consist of cuttle-fish and seaweed, the beaks 
of the lormer and lenmins ol the latter, often 
mixed with pebbles, being commonly found in the 
stomach. 

It IS for the oil of this species priiieipally, which, 
besides being yielded in great abimdance, is clear 
and inodorous, that the seal-fisheries ol the South 
Pacific are conducted. The skin, moreover, is va- 
luable, irom its strength and thickness, and is ex- 
tensively used for canmge and hoise harness. The 
flesh is oily and disgusting, but the tongues, when 
salted, are said to be very excellent 

1005.— The Ursine Seal 

(ArctocrphfduB urmm ) ; JMioca ursine, ]jnn. ; Uniui 
niannus, Steller; L’Ours maim of Buffon. The cha- 
meters of the genus Arctocephalus aie as follows : — 
Head with a narrow retracted muzzle : the dentition 

thus;— Incisoi’s, ?; canines, molars, ^ 

4 1 — 1 

36 (see Fig. 1006) ; small external ears. Fig. 1007 
remesents the skull of Arctocephalus, 

The ursine seal attains the length of nearly eight 
feet ; its fui is brown, washed with grey; it is long 
and erect, especially around the neck in old males, 
where the hair is two inches in length and stiff; 
there is beneath the hair a solt browmsh-ied wool 
('lose to the skin. This species inhabits the islands 
on the north-west of America, Kamtchatka, the 
Kurile Islands, &c., and is migratory in its habPs. 
When these seals appear off Kamtchatka and the 
Kuriles early in the spring, they are in high condi- 
tion, and the females are pregnant. They remain 
on or about the shore for two months, during which 
the females bring forth. They are polygamous, and 
live m lamilies. every male being surrounded by a 
crowd of females (Irom filly lo eighty), whom he 
guards with the greatest jealousy. These families, 
each including the young, amounting to 100 or 120, 
live separate, though they crowd the shore, and that 
to such an extent on the islands off the north-west 
point of America, that it is said they oblige the tra- 
veller to quit it and scale the neighbouring rocks. 
Both male and female are veiy affectionate to their 
young, and fierce in their defence ; but the males are 
otten tyrannically cruel to the females, which are 
very submissive. If one family encroaches on the 
station of another, a general fight is the consequence 
They will not, in fact they dare not, leave their 
stations, for ifthey did they must encroach on that 
of some other family. Steller relates that he had 
been beset bv these seals for six hours together, and 
was at last obliged to climb a precipice to get rid oi 
the infhnated animals, at the imminent peril of his 
life. They have their war-notes and Several other 
intonations. When amusipg themselves on the 
shore, they low like a cow, chirp like a cricket after 
a victory, and, when they are wounded, cry like a 
whelp. They swim very swiftly, and are as great • 
terror to other seals as the sea-lion (Phoca jubata, 
Gmel.) is to them. 

The skin o{ the arsine seal is very thick, and from 
its fill! desp ta makss excellent winter clothing 
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Steller speaks of a srarment which he made f6r him- 
self irom one* when he was in Behnn^'s Island, with 
grateihl remembrance. 

1008.— Fobster’s Saa-LiOB 
{PlatyrhfjnchuB Fo$tm\ Otana Fosten, Less., in 
* Diet. Ciahs. / Phoca Forsteii, Fischei. The ffenus 
Platyrhynchus differs little from Aidoccphalus, ex- 
cept in a lew minor points in the dentition , in the 
greater elevation of the cerebral region ol the skull, 
and in the enlangfement of the mussle. There are 
external ears. Iig. 1009 represents the skull. 

Several species of seal have been termed sea- 
bears or Ursine seals ; and several at anions, among 
which may be mentioned the huge elephant-seal 
already desci ibed. Di. H imilton coubiders, however, 
that three distinct members of the present genus 
have been thus designated z— 1, the sea-hon of 
Steller (Phoca juhata, Omelin), inhabiting the 
eastern shores of Kamtchatka. and the Kurile 
Islands; 2, the sea-lion of P'orster (Leo marinus, 
Buff.), a native of the southern hemisphere ; and 
3, the sea-liou of Pernetty (Platyrhjnchus leoninus, 
F. Cuvier), a nnti\e of the Falkland Islands. 

Forstei’s sia-lion is a native of the southern seas, 
frequenting the Magellanic coast, Terra del Fuego, 
and the Magellanic Islands, The skin is thick, 
the hair reddish, yellowish, or dark brown; no fur 
or ehoit viool under the long hair. A mane on 
the neck of the male reaches to the shoulders. 
Head small in propoition to the body, which is 
everywhere equally thick-looking, as Bnffon de- 
scribes it, like a great cylinder, more suited lor roll- 
ing than vNalking. Ears conical, about six oi seven 
lines long, cartilage firm and stiff, but yet rather 
culled at the margin. Upper hp oveihangmg the 
lower, both iurnished with long, (oaise, black 
whiskers, which become white with age. Length 
tiom ten to iourteen ieet ; the lemales shorter and 
more slender. 

Captain ('ook states that it is not at all perilous 
to go among these animals, lor thiy tMthei hed oi 
stood still The only dangci was in going bot\\eeri 
them and the sea; font they took Iriglil ate \tning, 
they would come down in such numbers ua» the 
person in the way would be run ovei. When he 
and his paity came biiddenly upon them, or waked 
them out of their bleep tliey would laue up their 
heads, snot t and snail, and look (umcc, as if they 
meant to devour the intrudei , but when the men 
advanced, the sea-hons always lan away He btates 
that the male is surrounded by liom twenty to ihiity 
lemales, and that he is very attentive to keep them 
all to himself, beating oft cveiy male that attempts 
to come to his flock. Others, again, had a less 
number, some no moic than one or two ; and here 
and theie was seen one lying gtowling in a letucd 
plate, suflenng neither males nor iciiiaks to tome 
near him. These he judged to be old and super- 
annuated. 

Forster relates that the rocks along the shore in 
New Year's Harbour were covered with multitudes 
ol these sea-lions. ** We put into a little cove under 
the shelter ol some rocks,” says lie, “and find at 
some of these tierce animals, most of which imme- 
diately threw themselves into the sea. Some ot the 
most unwieldy however kept their ground, and wcie 
killed by oui bullets. The noise whicii all the ani- 
mals ol this kind made was various, and somi times 
hiurmed our ears. The old males snort and roar 
I ke mad bulls or Irons, the lemales blent exactly 
like calves, and the young cubs like Iambs. They 
live together in numerous herds. The oldest and 
lattebt males lie apart, each having (ho^en a large 
lock to which none ol the rest dare approach with- 
out engsging in fniioub combat ” Foister goes on 
to relate that they were often seen to seise each 
other with an indescribable degree of rage, and tlist 
many of them had deep gashes on tiieir bnek^, 
which they had received m the wars. The younger 
active sea-lions, with all the females and the cuds, 
lav together. They commonly aw ited the approach 
or the people; but as boon as some of the h^rd 
wore killed, the rest precipitately fled, somo females 
canying off a cub in their mouths, while many were 
so terrified that they left the young behind. When { 
undisturbed, they were often obtorvod caressing each 
other in the most tender manner, and their snouts 
often met together as if they weie kissing. The 
same author states that they come on shore on those 
uninhsbiied spots to breed, and that they do not 
ued (luring their stay on land, which somelimet» 
lasts lor seveial weeks; they then giow lean, and 
swallow a considerable quantity of stones to distend 
the stomach. He adds that the stomachs oi many 
of them were found entirely empty, and those of 
others were filled with ten or twelve round heavy 
•tones, each of the size of two fists 

1010, lOlL— T he^alrus, OR Momi 

(lyiekieuB Eotmaru$) Leaving the genuine seik, 
vwe come to the genus Tnchecus, of which w« O^o 
B 0 (|js«mted with only one species, the Walimi 4or 


Morse, and Sea-cow Of the BHtiiHl KtHM, V^he 
I Marine, Cheval Marin, and Mte him gmnoe dent 
I of the French. It is the Horse-whale or Whale- 
I horse (Hval-ros) of Octher the Norwegian, who, 
about the year 890, made hts report of it to Alfred, 
as having in its teeth bones of great price and ex- 
cellency, some of which he brought to the king on 
his return irom his voyage beyond Norway ; also 
Hosmar oi the Norwegians ; Mores or Morsh of the 
Russians, and Morsk of the Laplanders, 

The walrus is a native of the poiarregions of both 
hemispheres, and it is more than probable that the 
arctic animal is specifically distinct from the ant- 
arctic, though in habits and manners they agree 
precisely, 'i'he arctic walrus has occasionally vi- 
sited the British shores, and is therefore figured by 
Mr. Bell in his ^ History of British Quadrupeds,* 
though it can scaicely be accounted one of their 
number. In general form, no less than in habits, 
the walrus closely resembles the larger species of 
seals, but it differs from all the species of this group 
in the general contour of the skull and in the dental 
formula Fig. i012 represents the skull and lower 
Jaw ; Fig. 1013 the molars and atusk of this animal. 

The first peculiarity which stiikes us in the skull 
of the walrus cunsistb in the enormous magnitude of 
the ('anine teeth of the uppei-jaw, which aie irom 
eiglUeen inches to two ieet in length, stout and 
solid, with large roots imbedded in protuberant 
alveoli, or sockets, occupying the anterior pait oi the 
muzzle, and rising above the cranium, which appears 
of disproportionate volume. The immense develop- 
ment of the alveoli ot these canines, gives a swollen 
appearance to the face, which is increased by the 
tumid character of the lips, covered with thick 
wiiy moustaches. The dentition is as follows: — 
Uppei-jaw, incisors tour, of which the two middle 
ate deciduaiy, tailing out at an caily period; the 
t\^o lateiai have the chaiacter of molais. Of the 
enoimous canines we have alieady spoken. Molars 
on each side lotii, cylindrical, short, and obliquely 
tniiicate , lowei jaw, iiuisoiswanting, canines want- 
ing , niolaib as in the uppei jaw. The lower jaw is 
not only small in proportion to the general volume 
o( the skull, but is compressed as it proceeds, in 
order to fit in between the huge canines of the 
upper jaw, which sweep with a gentle curve per- 
pendicularly downward. The nostiils, m conse- 
quence ot the development of those imbedded in the 
maxillary bones, aie thrown upwards, so as to open 
consideiably above the muzzle with a vertical aspect. 
The eyes aie small, but biilliant; theoiifices of the 
cars aie placed very far backwaids on the head ; the 
neck IS shoit and ttiick, the chest of great volume ; 
the tail shoit; the body thinly clothed with short 
stiff brownish hair; the hinder paddles aie large. 
In length the wahus attains to fifteen or sixteen 
ieet, and its body not only yields abundance of oil, 
but its bkin ih highly valued ior its toughness and 
dui ability. The tuhks of this animal, which remind 
us ol those of the elephant, are instruments both oi 
delence and of progiession; by their aid it assists 
ithcll in clambeiing up fioating icebergs, or in tia- 
veising the fields oi ice along the shore, to which it 
icsoitsboth to restand bieed. It uses them also 
with gieat effect indeiending itseli iiomthe attacks 
oi the polar bear, which maybe regaided as its 
most formidable adversa^, and with which it often 
engages in bloody conflicts. But there is also 
another use to which these tusks are destined : the 
walrus feeds to a great extent on a species of marine 
vegetable, the fuciis digitatus, and these instruments 
are admiiably calculated lor tearing up the lung 
wreaths of sea-weed last rooted in the oed of the 
ocean Besides this vegetable, they also feed upon 
other aliment , Mr. Scoiesby iound in thgirstomachs 
shiimps, a kind of crayfish, and the remains of 
young seals. They ate piobably omnivorous. 

The Walrus, like the seal, is gregaiious m its 
habits, and is often observed in vast flocks reposing 
upon the ice or u])on rocky islands or sand-banks; 
on these occasions some appear to act as sentinels, 
and give notice of the appioach ot an enemy ; their 
voice IS a loud roai or bray, and may be heard at a 
considerable distance : Captain Cook obseiTes that 
in the night oi in foggy weather, the roaitng of the 
walruses gave notice ot the vicinity of the ice 
before it could be seen. When attacked or fired 
at, the whole tixiop rushes tumultuously into the 
bea ; shoulci one be wounded, its companions hasten I 
with ioiid cnesto the leseue, and, emboldened by 
1h«^ir numbers, assail the boat with great feiocity, ' 
and enirteavour to upset or break it with their 
powirlu^ tusks. The thickness and toughness of 
the s in render it no easy matter to diive a lance 
or harpoon into the ammal's body, and a shaip 
weapon not unfrequentiy glances off without pierc- 
ing. When wounded on shore^ the morse turns 
furiously upon its adversary, striking right and left 
with Its tusks» and endeavounng to dsjih him to the 
ground; then roaiing with pain and fiiiy it makes 
into the se*, etbese it is Joined bvits companions, 
2otgdi;i||^4ii discrifiiofl of the <J^roexilaii4 






Ushery (1700), itetes that belbrejMiMmwM 
so pereeeuUKl, large troops would dfihm advMiehoa 
the shore to a considerable distance from the oto 
of the water, so that it was easy to out off thw 
retreat, and the more so as the animals exhibited 
no alavm on seeing the approach of the hunten, 
who would often kill several before the rest 
attempted 1o regain the sea. As is the ease with 
the whale, the annua) slaughter made among these 
animals for the sake of their oil, and of their tusks, 
which are of the finest ivory, has thinned their 
numbers, or driven them from haunts where they 
formerly abounded, to seek shelter in more inao- 
cessihle localities. That they are not without 
courage or sympathy for their wounded companions 
there is ample testimony. When Martens wouncled 
one, others speedily surrounded the boat, and whilst 
some endeavoured to pierce it with their tusks, 
others raised themselves out of the water and eii« 
deavoured to board her. Captain Phipps, after- 
wards I^rd Mulgrave, relates that when near a low 
flat island opposite Waygat*s Straits in 1773, two 
of the officers went in a boat in pursuit of sea- 
horses. They fired at one and wouncled it. The ani- 
mal was alone when it was wuunded, but divinginto 
the sea, it brought back a number of others* They 
made a united attack upon the boat, wrested an oar 
from one of the men, and were with difficulty pre- 
vented from staving or oversetting her ; but a boat 
from the Carcass joining that Irom the Racehorse, 
they dispersed. Captain Phipps adds that one of 
that ship’s boats had before been attacked in the 
same manner off Moffen Island. Sir Edwwrd 
Pairy encountered about two hundred in Foxe’s 
Channel, lying piled as usual over each other on 
the loose dnft-ice. A boat's ciew iiom both the 
Fuiy and Hecla went to attack them, but they 
made a desperate resistance, some with their cubs 
mounted on their backs, and one of them tore the* 
planks of a boat in two or three places Their 
parental affection is great. Captain Cook states that 
on the approach ol ttie boats, which weie hoisted out 
to attack them in Behring s Straits, all the Waiiuset 
took their cubs under their fins, and endeavoured 
to escape with them from the ice into the sea. 
Several whose young were killed and wounded, and 
were left fioating on the surface, rose again and 
earned them down, sometimes just as the people 
were going to take them into the boat : ana they 
might be tiaced beanng them to a great distance 
Ihtough the water, which was coloured with their 
blood. They were atterwards observed bringing 
them up at times above the suilace, asit for air, 
and again diving under it with a dreadful bellow- 
ing. The iemale in particular, whose young had 
been destroyed and taken into the boat, became so 
enraged that she attacked the cutter, and struck her 
tuskb through the bottom of it. 

Jn the aictic regions the flesh of the walrus is 
held by the natives in great estimation; Sir Edward 
Patry remarks that tiic flesh was toleiabJy good, 
afioiding variety amid the ordinal y sea faie. The 
ivoiy 18 finer than that of the elephant, the skin 
makes excellent carnage-harness ; and the oil is va- 
luable, though only iiom twenty to thirty gallons are 
yielded by a single caicass; its blubber, as Ci ants 
says, being white and solid like bacon, and a hand’s 
breadth thick, but not giving out much fluid oil. 

Fig. 1014 repiesents a Gieenlander inhiskajak 
hunting seals. 

Seals* flesh, says Crantz, supplies the Green- 
landers “ with their most palatable and substantia) 
food ; the tat furnishos them with oil ior lamp-light, 
chamber and kitchen fire ; and whoever sees their 
habitations piesently finds that, even it they had 
supeifiuity ot wood, it would not be of use, thev 
can use nothing but oil in them. They also mollify 
their dry food, mostly fish, with oil; and finally 
they baiter it lor all kinds of necessaries with the 
factor. They can sew better with fibies of the 
seals* sinews than with thread or silk ; of the skins 
of the entrails they make window-curtains for their 
tents, and shirts ; pail of the bladder they use m a 
float to their harpoons, and they make oil-flasks of 
the stomach. Neither is the blood wasted, but is 
boiled up with other ingredients and eaten as soup. 
Of the skin of the seal they stand in the greatest 
need, because they must cover with seal-skins both 
the laige and small boats in which they travel and 
seek their provisions* They must also cut out of 
them their thongs and straps, and cover their tenii 
with them, without which they could not subsist in 
summer. No man therefore can pass for a ri|^ 
Greenlander who cannot catch seals. This is m 
ultimate end they aspire at in all their device iad 
labour from their childhood up.’* To the Gteui^ 
lander, then, the sea is his pasturage, whotn Mi 
flocks and hevdsare iSsd; the sea ss Us 
domain^ where, iff his light ki^ak, ^ 

waves. Ji 
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Mfristm m animated nature. 


(mmi otisiibFrERA, or bats, 

W« rvfrtrd the Behi (Family Ckmrcptera^ Cuvier^ 
V 0 tpm^i 0 iktm, Omy) m oonttituting a dktinct 
order* ai it itandi in the Catalogue of Mammalia 
in the * Mua. Zooh Soc,*’ 1838. 

The BaU* or Flitter^ioe (Fledermiiuser of the 
Germane; Pipintrelli and Notioli of the ItalianB; 
ChauveeouriB of the French)* are termed Cheiroptera, 
that U* wing-handed (vt/p, a hand; irr«pov» a wing), 
becauae their anterior limbe are modified as organs 
of flight Of all the mammalia, the bats alone emu- 
late the feathered tribes in their aerial endowments. 
They are essentially flying Insectivora: in the air 
they pass the active poitionof their existence and 
revel in the exercise of their faculties. Their organs 
of flight, however, consist not, as in the bird, of stiff 
feathers disposed in order and based upon the bones 
of the fore-arm. but of a large thin membrane 
stretched over and between the limbs, to which the 
bones act as stretchers, like the strips of whalebone 
in an umbrella, the tail in many species assisting 
alio. Of this membrane the bones of the arms and 
hands are the principal supporters and levers of 
motion-" we say hands, because, though not graspers, 
such must the anatomist consider them. All tliese 
bones, those of the carpus excepted, are slender 
and remarkably elongated, and here we refer to 
the skeleton of the bat (Fig. 1015). The hu- 
merus,/, is long and slender, but much more so is 
the radius, o. the only complete bone of the fore* 
arm, the uma, /i. being reduced to a mere rudi- 
ment The carpus, t, consists of six bones in two 
rows, the first row having two, the second row four 
bones, on which are based the metacarpal bones of 
the thumb, k, and of the fingers, I These bones 
of the fingers are very slender and of extraordinary 
length, diverging from each other as they proceed. 
They are, however, moveable upon the metacarpus, 
and are not only capable of closing together, hut of 
being folded down in contact with the fore-arm. 
The phalanges, or true finger-bones, fw, carry on the 
elongation of this framework, and taper to a point, 
like the extremity of an angling-rod, unfurnished 
with nails or claws. These fingers are essential not 
only for carrying out the wing to a due distance, 
but tbr keeping its margins stretched out, and for 
folding it down when requisite. In some genera 
the first finger consists but of one very fine bone, 
the second finger consists of three : occasionally the 
first finger is tipped wifli a very small hook-like 
nail. The thumb, A, is free, and usually short, con- 
sisting of a metacarpal and two digital bones, the 
last of which is armctl with a strong hooked claw. 
Such then is the hand of the bat, essentially an 
apparatus for flight. Thus designed and constructed, 
rotation of the fore-arm would not only be an un- 
necessary, but indeed an inconsistent endowment ; 
its motion, therefore, is simply hinge-like, while that 
of the shoulder is to a great extent rotatory. 

It will easily be conceived that a membrane so 
extensive as the wing of the bat will require for its 
effective" movements an extraordinary development 
of the muscles which govern it. That part of the 
skeleton, therefore, on which these muscles are 
fixed U accordingly modified; the clavicles, rf, and 
seapulffi, e, are of great magnitude and strength; 
the sternum, or breast-bone, though narrow, has 
a keeMike elevation along its anterior surface, ana- 
logous to what is seen in biitls, while its upper end 
is developed into a manubrium, o, for the support 
of the large clavicles, which are thus thrown far 
laterally, the pectoral muscles being at the same 
time exceedingly voluminous ; indeed the whole of 
the osseous end muscular structure of the bat is 
concentrated upon its organs of flight. The hinder 
limbs can scarcely be regarded as organs of loco- 
motion ; they principally serve, in conjunction with 
the tail where present, to keep the membrane duly 
expended— they are therefore comparatively feeble ; 
the toes are five in number, and armed with sharp 
hooked claws, by which the animal suspends itself 
while at rest in its retreat. When with folded wings 
the bat attempts to proceed along a level surface, 
its movements, though tolerably quick, are awkward 
and ihufiling ; and it uses the claw of its thumb as 
a hook for catching hold of any irregularities in 
order to drag itself along : hence, on a smooth po- 
lished surface it is greatly embarrassed, but in the 
hollows of trees, in the crevices of masr^nry, and in 
rough chinks or fissures, it can climb and crawl 
about with considerable facility, as also about the 
wire-work of a cage, as we have often witnessed, 
^e ground, however, is not the destined province 
fiif the bat— the air it its home ; it is here that these 
singular creatures are all alertness, pursuing their 
.prey, and uttering their short sharp cry as 
tliey wheel in circling flights, or perform tneir 
abrupt and itgxig evolutions, . 

la the bat, the tenses of smell and hearing, aa 

development and 
IMpoetivo organs, are wonder- 
HjC oaloasivo gmora, with a 








view to the reflaemtat of these senses, we see the 
nose flimished with a membranous foliation or leaf 
of most delicate itruoiure, and often complex in its 
arrangement; while the external membranous eara 
are large, expanded, and often united together, 
having folds or an inner reduplication, and capable 
of being folded down. (See rig. 101^ the head of 
Megaderma trifolium.) in short, both the osteo- 
logical characters of the skull and the development 
of the external appendages, tmversed by multitudes 
of nerves, announce the acuteness both of smell and 
hearing. But these creatures Imve another sense, 
that of feeling, so exquisitely refined as to require 
especial notice. The wings of these creatures con- 
sist. as we have stated, of a delicate and nearly 
naked membrane of great amplitude ; and these, 
as well as the membranous tissues of the ears and 
nose, are abundantly supplied with nerves, and have 
their sensibility so high, as to afibrcl something like 
a new sense which stands in the stead of sight. 
The modified impressions which the air in quies- 
cence or in motion, however sliglit, communicates — 
the tremulous jar of the faintest current— its tem- 
perature ; the indescribable condition of such strata 
as are in contact with ditterent bodies, are all ap- 
parently appreciated by the bat. If its eyes be co- 
vered up— nay, if it be even cruelly deprived of sight, 
it will pursue its course about a room with a thou- 
sand obstacles in its way, avoiding them all ; neither 
dashing against the walls nor flying foul of the 
smallest thing, but threading its course with the 
utmost precision and quickness, and passing adroitly 
through apertures, or the interspaces of threads 
placed purposely across the apartment. This en- 
dowment, which Inmost exceeds belief, has been 
abundantly demonstated by the experiments of 
Spallanzani and others ; it is the sense of touch re- 
fined to an inconceivable degree of perfection, ren- 
dering the bat adrial in feeling as in habits. 

Bats are all crepuscular or nocturnal ; during the 
day they sleep in their recesses, hanging head 
downwards, suspended by the hind-feet. Numbws 
often congregate together on one common doimi- 
tory, and in Java and other adjacent islands one 
of the most extraordinary sights is that of a tree 
literally loaded with a crowd of huge roussettes, or 
flying foxes (Ptcropus), all clustered together in 
pendant rows along the branches. JiTour latitudes 
the bats all hybernate, hanging in the same manner 
as during their ordinary sleep; but whether this 
law of hybernation prevails among those species 
which are natives of the hotter regions does not 
appear to be satisfactorily determined; probably it 
does, for the tenrec (an animal allied to our hedge- 
hog) hybernates in Madagascar, its native country. 

The bats arc extremely numerous, and arc distri- 
buted over every portion of the globe, excepting in 
the coldest latitudes; it is, however, in the warmer 
regions that they are the most abundant, and attain 
to the largest dimensions. 

We have said that the bats are insectivorous; 
some, however, are bloodsuckers; and some, as the 
roussettes (Pteiopus), eat fruit, plundering the gar- 
dens of their choicest productions. It would seem 
that some of the Brazilian bats also are frugivoi ous, 
devouring the fruit of the fig-tree, and that it is 
almost impossible to prevent the mischief, as they 
will creep, like mice, under the netting spread to 
protect the trees. 

In the bata the mammae are two, and pectoral ; 
the dentition vpies: the symphysis of the lower 
jaw is firmly ossified, as in man and the ape tribe ; 
a slender stylet (s, Fig. 1015) runs from the heel to 
support the interfemoral membrane. The bats are 
divided by Mr. Gray into five great sections or 
tribes, as follows, under two primaiy heads 

I. Istiophori, or Leaf-nosed Bats.— Nostrils placed 
in a bald space, often elevated behind into a leaf; 
teeth acutely tubercular ; index-finger not clawed. 

Tribe 1, Phyllostoraina. Nose-disc expanded 
into a leaf behind, simple, and pierced with the nos- 
trils in front. 

Tribe 2. Rhinolophina. Nose-disc expanded into 
a leaf behind, and with a pit or process between the 
nostrils in front. 

II. Anistiophori.-Simple-nosed Bats. Nostrils 
without a nasal leaf. 

Tribes. Vespertilionina. Grinders acutely tu- 
bercular ; wings broad and large ; tail elongated 
and inclosed in the large conical interfenioral mem- 
brane ; upper incisor teeth near the canines, with a 
central apace. 

Each nostril placed in front of a groove, with a 
spiral, convolute, outer margin lobed anteriorly. 

Tribe 4. Noctilionina. Grindeii acuiely tubci^ 
cular; wings long and narrow; budy thin; tail , 
thick, short, the tip appearing on the uppr^r surface 
Of the large interfemoral membrane. 

Tribe 6. Pteropina. Orinden bluntly tubercular ; 
nose simple; noatrils slightly produced; end of 
index-fitiirer clawed; bead conical; ears simple; 
wings long; kiwer joint of thumb long, united fo 
the wing a mmbnme ; tnttrfemoml membrane 


i short; tail none, or short. Fruit-eating bats ol 
Indian Islands and Polynesia. 

Each of these tribes is again subdivided accord- 
ing to the variation of minor points of structure, the 
genera being arranged under each subsection ; but 
to pursue the subject into these niceties would be 
here out of place; we, however, recommend our 
scientific readers to the ‘Hevision of the Genera of 
Bats,* &c., by J. E. Gray, F.K.S., published m the 
* Magazine of Zoology and Botany,’ No, XII. 

' Of the first tribe (Phylloslomina), our pictoria. 
museum afibrds us several examples. 

1017.“Thk Crknulated Javklin-Bat 

{Phyllostoma cremlatum). In the genus Phyllo* 
stoma the canine teeth are very strong. Dental 
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formula Incisors, - ; canines, — ^ ; molars, 

■“32. There are two nasal appendages, one like 
a horseshoe, the other like a leaf or spear-head, 
rising up behind the former; the ears are large, 
with a denteliated inner slip (oreillon, or tragus); 
the tongue is bristled with papillae ; the tail is 
variable in length, sometimes wanting. The pre- 
sent species, of which the habits and exact locality 
are unknown, is a native of America. 

1018.— The Giihater .Iavklin-Bat 

(Phyllostoma penpieWntum), Tins species is a 
imtiye of Soiitti America. Mr. Durwin fuuiul it at 
Bahia. Of its habits we have no details. 

1019, — The Vampire-Bat 

(Vampirm spectrum). The genus Vamjiirus dift’ers 
from Pliyilustoma in having one nio)ai‘ more on 
each side in the upper jaw. Fig. 1020 shows the 
characters of the ineiNors and canines. 

Ttiis species, the Andira-Guacu of Piso, is a native 
of South America; its total length is about six 
inches. Piso ttuis describes its hatnts: — These bats 
<‘seek out every kind of animal and suck their 
blood; but in iVJaranham there is a certain kind 
which approaches by night the naked feet of men, 
and wounds them lor the sake of sucking human 
blood. The bite is so slight and subtle, tlmt the 
wounded do not feel U before the bed, covered with 
blood, gives token of the wound. So great a quan- 
tity of blood flows from the envenomed bite, that it 
can only be 8foj)ped with difficulty, and the peril is 
imminent unless a cure by the prescribed remedies 
be eiiecled. The inhabitants first wash tliese 
wounds with sea-water, and afterwards apply hot 
ashes, or even cautery, if the blood be not stopped,” 
Captain Stedman, who slates that he was bitten, 
thus describes the operation Knowing, by in- 
stinct, that the person they intend to attack is in a 
sound slumber, they generally alight near the feet, 
where, wliile the creature continues fanning with 
its enormous wings, which keeps one cool, tie bites 
a piece out of the tip of the great toe, so very small, 
indeed, that the head of a pin could be scHrccly 
received into the wound, which is consequently not 
painful; yet through this orifice he corilinues to 
suck the blood until hjg is obliged to disgorge. He 
then begins again, and thus continues sucking and 
disgorging till he is scarce able to fly; and the suf- 
ferer has often been known to sleep from time into 
eternity. C-ittle they generally bile in the ear, but 
always in places where the blood flows spontane- 
ously. Having applied tobacco-ashes as the best 
remedy, and washed the gore from myself and my 
hammock, 1 observed several small heaps of con- 
gealed blood all round the place where 1 had lain 
upon the ground ; on examining which, the surgeon 
judged 1 had lost at least twelve or iburteen ounces 
during the night.*’ 

From these and similar accounts, themselves a 
little overcolouied, have arisen extravagant repre- 
sentations and false statements, to which too much 
credit hag been given : blood-sucking propensities, 
moreover, have been attributed to the bats of Java 
and other countries, without any authority; and the 
tongue, instead of the sharp lancel-like teeth, has 
been regarded as the instrument by which the 
puncture is made. D’Azara, speaking of the blood- 
sucking bats of South America (and lie is a faithful 
describer), observes that *Uhe species with a leaf 
upon the nose difier from the other baU (of Para- 
guay) in being able to run, when on the ground, 
nearly as fast as a rat, and in their fondness Ibr 
sucking the blood of animals. Sometimes they will 
bite the wattles and crests of fowls while asleep, 
and suck their blood. The fowls generally die of 
tins, as gangrene is engendered in the wounds. 
They bite also horses, mules, oases, and horned 
cattle ; usually on the shoulders, buttocks, or neck, 
as they are better enabled to arrive at those parts, 
from the fi^iiities afforded them by the mane and 
tail. Nor is man himself aeoure firom their attacks : 
on this point 1 sm able to give a very faithful testi- 
mony, eiQoe 1 have had the ende of my toes bitten 
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\xy themi four timos, while I wii. eloepiiig in tlw 
oottaffot in the open country. The wounds which 
they inflicted, without my feeling^ them at the time, 
were circular, or rather elliptical ; their diameter 
was trifling^ and their depth so superflcial as 
scarcely to penetrate the cutis.’* The blood drawn 
** is merely from the capillary vessels of the skin, 
and is extracted thence, beyond doubt, by the 
action of sucking or licking.** Nobody “ fears these 
animals or gives himself any trouble about them.” 

To the same effect is Mr. Swainsou’s testimony. 


, SwaiTisou’s testimony. 


‘♦They are constantly in the habit of attauking ani- 
mals during the night and sucking their blood. Our 
own horses and mules on many occasions, after 
having arrived at the end of the day's journey and 
^eing turned out to graze, would be brought in by 
^he guides in the morning vsith their shoulders and 
haunches covered with blood ; neither is it an un- 
common thing for these real vampires to enter the 
habitations of the natives, and fasten on the legs of 
some incautious sleeper who has not snugly secured 
his feet beneath the coverlid. Stories, indeed, are 
fold of these incautious sufferers having bled so pro- 
fusely as to have died ; but we never could ascertain 
the fact, nor did we ever suffer from the visits of 
these midnight phlebolomists.” 

Mr. I)arwiu was fortunate enough to capture a 
bloodsucking bat (Desmudus D’Orbignyi, Water- 
liouse) in the act. “The vampire-bat,*’ says Mr. 
Darwin, in that part of his highly interesting book 
which relates his adventures vv hen travelling on 
horseback in the neighbourhood of Rio .Janeiro, is 
ol\en the cause of much trouble by biting the horses 
on their withers. The injury is generally not so 
much owing to the loss of blood as to the inflam- 
mation which the pressure of the saddle afterwards 

S roduces. The whole circumstance has lately been 
oubted in England ; I was, therefore, fortunate in 
being present when one was actually caught on a 
horse’s back. We were bivouacking late one even- 
ing near Coquimbo, in Chile, when my servant, 
noticing that one of the horses was very restive, 
went to see wliat was the matter, and fancying he 
could distinguish something, suddenly put his hand 
on the beast's wither, and secured the vampire. 
In the morning the spot where the bite had been 
inflicted was easily distinguished, fiom being slightly 
swollen and bloody. The third day aftei wards we 
rode the horse without any ill effects.” 

“It is interesting,** says Mr. Waterhouse, *‘to 
And that the structure of the animal is in perfect 
accordance with the habits above detailed ny Mr. 
Darwin. Atpong other points, the total aJjsence of 
true molars, and the consequent want of the power 
of masticating food, is the most remarkable : on the 
other hand, we find the canines and incisors peifeetly 
fitted for inflicting a wound such asdescribtKl, while 
the small size of the interfemoral membrane (giving 
freedom to the motions of the legs), together with 
the unusually large size of the thumb and claw, 
would enable the bat, as 1 should imagine, to fix 
itself with great security on the l)ody of the horse. 
(*Zool. of Beagle,’ No. I of Hart II., p. 2.) 

Fig. 1021 represents the skeleton of a species of 
vampire, as flguied by De Blainville. 

1016.— The Trifoliated Meoaderma 

(Mefffuienm trifofium). In the genus Megaderma 
the nosedeaf is simple and erect ; the wing^ and 
ears are very large; there is no tail; incisor teeth 
wanting. The Megaderma trifoliiun inhabits Java, 
where it is called Lovo by the natives: b represents 
the skull of the Megaderma frons of Western 
Africa. 

Passing to the second tribe, Hhinolophina, we 
find the following examples : 

1022.— The Splendid IIorseshok-Bat 

{Rhinolimkus nobilis^ Horsf. > ; Hipposideros nobilis, 
Gray. This fine species, a native of Java, is called 
K6bbldk by the Javanese. The nasal apparatus 
consists of a broad membrane stretching transversely 
.icross ^he nose in form of a shelf, the sides arc 
i)Ounded byseveial parallel folda and inferiorly it 
constitutes a semicircular envelope, which has a 
short, obtusely rounded point in the middle. Colour I 
above, piirc brown ; beneath, brown, variegated with 
grev. Fur remaikably long and silky, and supplied 
with a most delicate down at the base, so as to be 


throughout veiy soft to the touch Body four wiclies 
ill length. Expansion nineteen inches and a half. 

1023, — ^The Tuuke-toothep Horsisuoi-Bat 

xMmolophuf tndens, Geoii' ) ., Hipposideros tridens, 
Omr, This is a small species founcl in great numbers 
in tna tombs of Egypt, vshere the objects of ancient 
idolatry are, indeed, given “ to the bats,** which find 
in the reoessee vid chambers of temples and pyra- 
mids a eongenial retreat* 

Of the third tribe, Vespertilionina, the following 
are qmuneiip:-^ 


' 1024t— GaorFROY's Nyctirxs 

(Nycterii Oeoffroyi), We have already alluded to 
the sensibility with which the integuments of the 
bats arc endowed ; this, however, is not the only 
peculiarity to be noticed, for in the genus Nycteris 
there exists a power of inflation to such a degree, 
that when the faculty is exerted, the animal looks, 
according to Geotf'roy, like a little balloon fitted 
with wings, a head, and feet. The subcutaneous 
tissue is the part inflated, and as the skin adheres 
to the body at particular points only, the connexion 
being by means of loose cellular membrane, spaces 
are left which can be filled with air at the will of 
the Nycteris, through the cheek-pouches, which are 
perforated at the bottom so as to communicate with 
those spaces. When the Nycleiis wishes to inflate 
its skin, it draws in its breath, closes its nostrils, and 
transmits the air through the perforations of the 
chuck-pouche.s, to the subcutaneous spaces, and the 
air is prevented from returning by the action of a 
sphincter, which closes those openings, and by 
valves of considerable size on the neck and back. 

The characters of this genus may be thus summed 
up : — a deep furrow down the lorehead ; nostrils 
covered by a cartilaginous moveable lid: interfe- 
moral membrane very large, comprehending the 
tali, which terminates in a little bifid cartilage : 
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incisors, - ; molars, : ears large, united at their 

base. Geoffroy*s Nycteris is a native of the Thebaid 
and Senegal. 

Fig. 1025 , three British bats: a, the Common Bat 
(Vespertilio pipistrellus) ; h, the Gieat Bat (V. noc- 
tula) ; c, file Long-eared Hat (Plecotus auritus). 
Fig. 102G represents the head and skull of the Ves- 
pertilio pipistrellus. Fig. 1027 , the head and skull 
of the Timor Long-eared Bat (Plecotus Tiniori- 
ensis) : 6, fiont view of the teeth ; c, profile of the 
skull ; d, profile of the head. 

Of tube 4 , Noctilionina, the following are ex- 
amples 

1028.— The Mauritius Taphozous 

{Taphozous Mmtritianm). In the genus Taphozous 
there arc ’ hjcUor teeth on the upper jaw. Several 
speeies town ; the one of which we represent 
the liea^ la a native of the Mauritius. 

1029. — The Leporine Noctilio 

{NoctUio kporims). Canines very strong; muzzle 
short and swulien, and divided and studded with 
fleshy tubercles or warts; nose simple, and losing 
itsell in the lips; ears small and lateral; irileile- 
moral membrane ver} much developed ; tail enve- 
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loped at its base. Dental formula .'—incisors, ; 
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canines, ; , ; molars, - — 28. 

1 — 1 0—5 

Fig. 1029 : a, profile of head ; 5 , profile of skull ; 
c, front view of muzzle ; d, front view of teeth. 

The Noctiiio leporiniu, is of the size of a rat. Fur 
of a uniform reddish-yellow. This is the Vespertilio 
leporinus of Giiieliii ; Noctilio unicolor of Ueoffroy. 
Localities — Brazil, Peru, and Paiaguay. 

1030. — Tna Dusky Molossub 

{Jfoloms obs(urug). Head shoit, muzzle swollen; 
ears large ; earict external ; intei femoral mem- 
brane stiaight, with a square termination; tail long, 
enveloped at its base, and most frequently free at its 
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extremity. Dental formula.— Incisors, j ; canines, 

’iZTi » j— wm 28. The geographical distri- 

bution of this form is wide : Africa, Asia, and South 
America i»o>»8es8 it; but the species which are 
numerous oecur principally in liie two last-men- 
tioned localitie&i. 

The Molossus obscurus TMoJossus fumarius of 
Spix ; Dyscipes obscurus of Temiiiinck) is of the size 
of the Bai’bastelle of Europe. Fur composed of 
hair of two colours, blackisFi-brown above, andash- 
lirown below. Whiskers at the bolder of the lips 
Length about three inches three lines. Expansion 
nine iiiches. Localities, Biazil and Guiana* 

The filth tribe, Pteropina, contains the follow- 
, ing;- 

1031 .— The Amboyna Ptiropus 

Dussumiert), The Ronssettes, Temate 
Bats or Flying Foxes as the Pteropi are termed, are, ' 
most of them, of large size, with foi-like heads and 

a vast spread of wing ; the molars are or 7—, ^ 
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and bluntly tubercular; the tongue is short; inter- 
femoral membrane very liitle oeveloped* Fig. 10.32 ] 

represents the skull of Ketauden** HoussetteT The J 
present species is a naUve of India and Amboyna, j 


and Is of large alae ; tedMlIil liMdtli 
thoeeofthekalong. ^ , 

1033, 1034, i035.*^!&il Kaioro , ^ 
(Pterepm Jamniau). This mciee, which ittsip^ 
lures five feet in the spread 0/ the wit»s, is a mdivk 
of Java* The upper part of the neck is smoky-Mif 
the rest of the fur dull black* in the lower parts oi 
Java it is very common, and lives in troops, which 
do not appear to visit the more elevated districts* 
Numerous individuals, says Dr. Hor 4 fleid, select a 
large tree for their resort, and, suspending them- 
selves by the claws of their hind-limbs to the naked 
branches, often in companies of several hundred^ 
afford to a stranger a very singular spectacle. A 
species of Ficus, resembling the Ficus religiosa of 
India, which is ollen found near the villages of the 
natives, affords them a very favourite retreat, and 
the extended branches of one of these are some* 
times covered with them. They pass the greater 
portion of the day in sleep, hanging motionless; 
ranged in succession with the head downwards, the 
membrane contracted about the body and oiten in 
close contact, they have little resemblance to living 
beings, and by a person not accustomed to their 
economy are readily mistaken for a part of the tree, 
or for a fruit of uncommon size suspended from its 
branches. In general these societies preserve a 
perfect silence during the day; but if they are dis- 
turbed, or if a contention arises among tliem, they 
emit sharp piercing shiieks, and their awkwa^ at- 
tempts to extiicate themselves when oppressed by 
the light of the sun exhibit a ludicrous spectacle* 
In consequence of the sharpness of their claws, theii 
attachment is so strong that they cannot readily 
leave their hold without the assistance of the ex- 
panded membrane: and if suddenly killed in the 
natural attitude during the day, they continue sus- 
pended after death. It is necessary, therefore, to 
oblige them to take win^y alarming them, if it be 
desired to obtain them ouring the day. Soon after 
Sunset they gradually quit their hold, and pursue 
their nocturnal flight in quest of food* They direct 
their course, by an unerring instinct, to the forests, 
vijlages, and plantations, occasioning incalculable 
mischief, attacking and (levouring indiscriminately 
every kind of fruit, from the abundant and useful 
cocoa-nut which sui rounds the dwelling of the 
meanest peasantry, to the rare and most delicate 
productions which are cultivated with care by 
princes and chiefs of distinction. By the latter, as 
well as by the Euiopean colonists, various methods 
I are employed to protect the orchards and gardens. 
Delicate Iruits, such as mangoi'S, jambus, iansas, &c., 
as they approach to maturity, are ingeniously se- 
cured by means of a loose net or basket, skilfully 
constructed of split bamboo. Without this precau- 
tion, little valuable fruit would escape the lavagei 
of the kalong. There are few situations in the lower 
parts of Java in which this night -wanderer is not 
constantly observed : as soon as the light of the sun 
has retiied, one animal is seen to lollow the olhef at 
a small but irregular distance, and this successior. 
continues uninterrupted till daikness obstructs the 
view. The flight of llie kalong is slow and steady, 
puisued in a straight line, and capable of long con- 
tinuance. The chace of the kaiong forms occa- 
sionally an amusement of the colonists and inha- 
bitants during the moonlight nights, which in the 
latitude of Java are uncommonly serene. He is 
watched in his descent to the fruit-trees, and a dis- 
charge of small shot readily biings him to the 
ground. By tliis means 1 frequently obtained four 
or five individuals in the course of an hour* 

1036.— Pallas*s Molucca Bat 

{Harpyia Padani), The genus Harpyia of Illiger 
(not of Cuvier) differs in liaving the wings arising 
from the centre of the back; the lips thick, and the 
head broad and short ; index finger clawed. The 
Hsrpyia Pallasii (Ccphalotes Pallasii, Geoftroy) is a 
native of the Moluccas. It measures two feet in the 
expansion of the wings. The dental formula is 


thus Incisors, - ; canines, 
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Of the habits of this species we have no details. 
It may surprise some to learn that fourteen dis- 
tinct species, referable respectively to the genera 
Rhinolophus, Barbaifiellug, Plecotus, Vespertilio, 
and Scotophilus, are indigenous in our island, 
or these, however, sevend are extremely rare 
and restricted to certain localities; but some, os 
the Pipistrelle (Vespertilio Pipistrellus, Geoffr,; 
Scotophilus communis, Gray), the long-eared bat 
(Plecotus auritus), are everywhere abundant. Nor 
is the Great Bat (Vespertilio Nootula, Schreb,^ 
Scotophilus Nootula, Gray) of unfrequent occur- 
rence. 

Fur an account of the habits and manners of our 
British bats, we may here refer to the * Fenny' 
Magazine* for Januaiy, 1843 , sfhera the twUt 
find some mtemting detaib. 





trkt tmoufilt of ttiii order, at the nanie impitee, tre 
Mieoittlly appointed to ohtok the overwhelming 
iaoreaae of the inaect world, to aaeiit in the work of 
wtrihreagainat hordei of beings individually inaig- 
nifieant, but which, if permitted to muhipiy uncon** 
trolled, would render the labours of many fruitless, 
ioseots, and especially their larvm, with slugs, 
worms, and other creeping things, constitute their 
' food. It is not among the Insectivora that we are 
to look for the powerful, the fierce, and the terrific* 
Timid little creatures, they neither alarm us by 
their presence, nor force themselves upon our 
notice by their powers or ferocity. Of unobtrusive 
habits, they elude our cursory ol)servation. They 
flee from our approach, and they remain in con* 
oealment till man withdraws from his labours in 
the evening, and leaves field and woodland to their 
revels and enjoyments. Hence it is that their 
manners and instincts art neither very generally 
not very definitely understood. It is true that the 
structure of their teeth, of which the molars are 
crowned with sharp elevations, declare the nature of 
their food, at least to the eye of the naturalist — and 
that of many, as the mole, their general organization 
would lead us to infer certain modes of life | but 
beyond these points, the observation of the animals 
themselves, living and in the enjoyment of freedom, 
must instruct us, for by this alone can their nicer 
instinctive peculiarities be ascertained* 

1037, 1038. — ^Tub Cosimok Shrew 

(Sorexte irnffonurus). Sorex araneus. Bell ; but not 
of the continental authors, The Shrews (genus 
Sorex, divided by Duvernoy into three subgencra. 
viz. Sorex, Hydrosorex, Amphisorex) constitute a 
numerous group of little animals, still in much con- 
fusion, partly owing to the difficulty of determining 
the species, and partly td*4he contrary specitic titles 
whicn have been given to many of the European 
species by British and continental naturalists ; the 
latter points, indeed, have been recently cleared up 
by the Rev. L. Jerwns, who has also added some 
new species to the British list. 

In the genus Sore.\, including the subgenera, the 
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dentition is as follows 'Middle incisors, ^ ; lateral 
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incisors, or false molars (in Sorex), n— or 
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(in Hydrosorex), j-— ; (in Amphisorex), 


•anines, ; molars, 


3-3 


The true or middle 


incisors are much produced ; the upper ones are 
curved and notched at the base ; the lower ones are 
almost horizontal, with a smooth edge in Sorex, a 
denticulated edge in Hydrosorex, and a smooth 
edge; but in this subgenus the two flrst false 
molars above are of equal size, while in Sorex they 
diminish rapidly in size from the first to the last. 
Fig* 1039 represents the dentition of a species of 
shrew taken in the Mauritius, six limes larger than 
nature* 

The Shrews may be known by their long, taper, 
moveable snout, their velvety fur, and their ex- 
tremely minute eyes, almost hidden in the surround- 
ing hairs; the ears are small and close; the tail 
moderately long, and a musky odour is exhaled 
from small glandular orifices, surrounded by stiff 
close hairs, situated on the sides of the body. This 
odour renders the shrews distasteful to the cat 
(though the latter readily destroys them), but not 
to weasels, hawks, or owls, which are great enemies 
to these little nocturnal insectivora. 

The common shrew is of a reddish mouse-eoloiir, 
paler beneath ; the tail is quadrangular in adults, 
rather shorter than the body, and not ciliated 
beneath. Length of head and 6ody, two inches 
seven lines / of the tail, one inch ten lines. 

This little animal is common in our island, fre- 
quenting tufted banks, hedge rowg,thickets*gardens, 
farm-yards, &c., and feeding on worms, and insects, 
caterpillars, &c., alter which it grubs with its long 
pointed snout among tlie close herbage or under 
the soft loose soil. It is very impatient of hunger, 
and extremely pugnacious, two seldom meeting 
vrithout engaging in combat; snd if two be con- 
fined together in a box, the weaker falls a prey to 
the stronger, and is soon partially devoured. Many 
are killed and eaten by the mole, and in August 
numbers are often found dead in the lanes, and 
pathways across the fields, but to what cause their 
destruotion is owing, at the season in question, is 
not veiy apparent. As was the case with the 
viedgehog and some other animals, superstition and 
ignoranoe have attributed the roost baneful pro- 
pertiet to the shrew : it was supposed by our an- 
aeitore to pandyxe the limbs of cattle by merely 
over tnenu afflicting them with exonicH 
b them by its bite. 

Miqri lad Airtbb b«o ftttnbuto 
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•onons efflects to the bite of the shrew, which, as 
they assert, produces tumours and ulcerations. Agi i- 
oola states that the Latins ealled the animal mus 
araneus from its injecting venom into the wound it 
makes, as does the spider (aranea), and he notices the 
characters of the teeth, and quadritid figure of the 
wound they infiict, adding that in warm regions the 
wound is generally pestiferous, but not in cold 
climates: liis remedial prescriptiun is to place the 
body of the shrew cut asunder on the injured part. 
Among our ancestors the remedies were to make 
the person or animal pass through the arch of a 
bramble rooted at both ends, or to apply to the 
limbs of sufi'ering cattle the twigs or leaves of a 
shrew-ash, that is an ash into the trunk of which a 
deep hole had been bored, and a poor devoted 
shrew plugged in alive. 

The voice of the shrew is a shrill, feeble, chirring 
cry, which may be often heard when the animal 
is unseen : we have known persons whose ears were 
unable to catch it, however attentively they have 
listened, though of other tones they were perfectly 
susceptible* 

The shrew makes long superficial burrows in 
banks and among the roots of trees and brushwood ; 
the female makes a nest in her retreat of soft 
herbage, with an aperture at the sides ; she breeds 
in the spring, producing from five to seven young. 

1040.^Turse Beitisu Sumkws. 

This plate yepresenta three British Shrews ; a, the 
Oared Shrew (Sorex remifer, Geotf. ; Sorex ciliatus, 
Sowerby) ; ft, the Water-Shrew fSurex fodiens, 
Gmelin, not of Duvernoy nor of modern conlinenlal 
aulhom; Sorex biculor, Shaw) ; andc, the Common 
Shrew which we have described (Figs. 1037 and 
1038). 

The w’atcr-shrew is nearly black above, white be- 
neath, the colours being abruptly separated ; the 
sides of the feet and the under surface of the tail 
are ciliated or fringed with long, stifi, white hairs, 
licngth of head and body, three inches and three 
lines ; of the tail, two inches one line. 

This elegant little animal is aquatic in its habits, 
frequenting clear fresh- water ditches and brooks, 
in the banks ofwhitjh it makes extensive burrows ; 
it swims and dives with great address, the sides 
being spread out, the belly flattened, and the tail 
extended as a rudder. When diting, tlie black 
velvety coat of the animal appears ns il‘ beautil'ully 
silvered, from the innumerable bubbles of air tliat 
I cover it. Tiiese arc pressed out of the fur, which 
repels the water, the animal being quite dry when 
it emerges, It has the power of completely closing 
the orifices of the ears, so as to exclude the 
water while beneath the surface. The food of 
the water-shrew consists of insects, the larvae of 
ephemeran, and perhaps the ova of fishes; in quest 
of these it swims and dives or grubs in the mud with 
its snout. These little water-slircws form colonies 
in certain spots, making runs or tracks along the 
banks, leading from their subterranean dwellings 
to the water ; when two meet in these, or while 
swimming about, they utter their shrill, feeble, 
querulous cry, perhaps a token of recognition. The 
water-shrew, though only recognised as a native of 
our island within the last few years, is not uncom- 
mon in most of our counties, and has been captured 
in Scotland and Devonsliire. 

The oared shrew is closely allied to the water- 
shrew, and appears to have the same aquatic habits. 
The tail is quadrangular, and compressed towards 
the apex, and is ciliated on the under suifuce; the 
feet are strongly ciliated ; tlie body is black above, 
greyish black below ; the throat is of a yellowish co- 
lour. It is of about the size of the former. Fig. 1041 
represents the under suri'ace of the hinder feet of— 
a, the common shrew; ft, the water-shrew: c, the 
oared shrew. 


1042.— The Desman 

(Mygale moschata), Biesamratze of the Germans ; 
W>Vhozol of Uie RusKiariB. The gemuj Mygale, 
Cuv. (Myogalla, Fischer; Castor mosclmtus, Linn.), 
presents us with the following dental characters : — 

, . 2 0—0 , lU—lO - 

InciBora, - ; canines, ; roolara, — ; of 

the molars the first seven on each side above, anfi 
tne first four below, are false; between the two 
large incisors below, are two minute teeth, and the 
two upper incisors are flattened and triangular. 
See Fig. 1043 for the teeth of the upper-jaw. In 
these animals the snout is elongated into a flexible 
proboscis ibrrowed down the middle, which they 
are incessantly turning about ; the tail is long, thick, 
scaly, an4 conpressed at the sides; the eyes are 
very small; external ears wanting: the fur is full 
deep, soft, and glossy, like that oi the beaver; the 
feet are broad and completely webbed, toes five in 
number* Two speciea are known, both aquatic in 
their habita : the one h the desman or rousk-mt of 
Euiiia ; the othciv a emaller speoiea, i* fiMind in the 
l^neaeei. 
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1 he desman measures upwards of ten inches in 
the length of the head and body, that of the tail 
being seven (from specimen in Paris Museum), 
This beavcNlike aquatic shrew is abundant in the 
lakes and riyei's of Southern Russia, feeding on 
worms, aquatic insects, fish, and especially leeches, 
which it searches for in the mud at the bottom of 
the water with its long flexible snout. Its burrow 
is deeply hollowed out in steep overhanging banks, 
the entrance being below the level of the water, 
whence it rises giadually, so as never to be filled 
during the highest floods. The desman seldom 
conies on shore voluntarily, but is often captured in 
the nets ol the fishermen ; and it is frequently seen 
swimming about or diving in pursuit of prey. It 
exhales a strong musky odour, the secretion of smell 
glandular follicles at the root of the tail; and this 
flavour of musk it conunuuicates to pikes and other 
fishes which prey upon it, rendering tlieir flesh dis- 
gusting. 


1044. — Tuk Cape £i*EFnANT-SuREw 

(Maeroacclides tyjticus). Allied to the shrews are 
some little animals peculiar to Africa, constituting 
the genus Macroscelules of Dr. A. Smith. They are 
called elephanl-micc or elephant-shrews, from the 
proboscis like form of the snout ; but the scientific 
name bears reference to the jerboa-like elongation 
of the hinder-limbs. The dentition is as follows 

Incisors, ; false rooto (called canines by Dr. 

Smilh), molars, Fig, 1 045 show* the 

skull atul teelh of Macroscelidcs : a, upper aurrace 
ol the skull, natural size; i, protile; c, lower jaw; 

d, umler suilaee of the skull, twice the natural size 

e, the lower jaw, twice the natural size. Tlie nostrils 
are at the apex of the proboscis ; the eves are 
moderate; the cars laige and rounded; the tail 
rallier lon;r, and like that of a mouse. Feet five- 
toed. The Cape elephant-shrew (Macroscelidet 
U'picus). is the Sorex araneus maxirous ol' Fetever. 
Ihe lur IS soil and loti;f ; liic (feneral colour is red. 
dislisbrowri, clouded on the hack with a darker tint, 
llie under surface while: the ears nearly naked’ 
whisker* long : length of head and body, three inches 
and Ihree-quarlcrs; of tail, three Indies and a 
quarler. 

This curious animal inhabifs open plains, and lives 

m burrows under ground, the passage to which runs 
for some distance almost peipuridicularly down- 
wards. During the day it seeks its food, and may 
be seen basking in the heat of the sun, sitting erect 
on Its hinder legs in the full glare of the rays. 
When disturbed, it flies immediately to its Bubterra- 
nean retreat, and with such velocity, fiuit it is im- 
possible to make out its form or geniM'al appearance 
as it skims along, It ieeds upon insects. 8ix or 
seven species are known, peculiar to South Africa; 
and one a native of Algiers. 

1046.— The Solbnouon 

(Soifitwefon paradorut). The genus Solenodon ol 
Jfrancit (‘ Mem. de I’Acad. Imperiale des Sciences da 
St, Pctcrsboiirg,’ tome ii.,Jivr. 36me. J 333) contains, 
as far as yet known, only one species, an animal 
peculiar to Hayti, where it is known undew the 
name of Agonta. Allied in many respects to the 
genera Sorex and Mygale, in the character of th? 
eai'H, the lur, and llie tail it resembles the opossums 
(Didelphih). Its dentition approximates ttie most 
nearly to that of Mygale. In size the Solenodon ex- 
ceeds a rat ; its snout is Itmglliened into a slendet 
naked proboscis, at the tip of which are the nos- 
trils with a lunow between them; the ears are 
moderate and rounded ; tlie fur is coarse and lomr, 
and of a yeliowUh red ; from the lips and cheeks 
proceed slender whiskers of great length; the 
linibs are stout; the toes, five on each foot, armed 
wnli large hooked claws; the tail is long, rat-like, 
and scaly, being destitute of haiis. Dentition as 

follows; — Incisors, false molars, true 

o 0—6 

8-*8 

The two middle incisors of the upper 

jaw are remarkable for their size and the distance 
between tlieni and the succeeding incisors; Ibev 
are compressed, pointed, and perpendicular. The 
rygomalic arch is incomplete, as in the shnews 
(Sorex), the Tanrecs (Centetes), the Eohinops, &c 
Fig. 11M7 represents the skull and dentition of the 
solenodon : skull of solenodon (profile) ; ft seen 
from above ; c, seen from below ; d, mandible or 
ower jaw ; e, anterior part of the intermaxillary 
bone, with the two anterior incisor teeth ; /, anterior 
surface of an anterior upper incisor tooth; p, ante- 
rioi ,3uls of the mandible, with the four anterior 
incisor teeth; ft, the crown of a second or middle 
incisor tooth <d^'thq psandible, seen on its internal 
surface, and exhibiting its triangular canal. The 
foregoing figurea are hearJy of the natural atse. 
^ teeth of the upper Jaw seen laterally; i, j, sat 
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MUSEUM or ANQUTED 


•in ; S, A nagniiied. (Brandt.) <Fig 1048, a, the 
fiDre*loot ofioi49uodoni upper turfiMM ; 6, hiui ioot. 
vpper suitace. 

Of the habits of the solenodon little is known : its 
strong claws and |K)inted snout, the base oi which is 
suppoiled by a stylet ot bone, denote it to be a bur- 
rowing animal. An icnpeitect skin, in the museum 
ot the Zoological Society, was sent by Mr Hearne 
from Hayti, who thus wiites respeLting ii: — ** The 
only quadruped, I believe, foutio on the island on 
the landing ot Columbus was the agouta, a little 
larger than, and somewhat resembling a rat, with 
an equally long tail and a longer snout, whose food 
IS chiefly grain, although the animal is carnivorous 
also : its hair is red. 1 had one alive, intended tor 
the l^ciety, but it received a wound irom a cat, of 
which it died/* (* Zool. Proceeds.,* 183fl, p, 106.) 

1049— Thb Shrew-Molb 

iSedcpi eamdmsti^ Desm ) ; Soiex aquaticus, 
Unn. , Scalops aquaticus, Fischer. The animals oi 
this genus are pctuliai to Noith Ameiica. Their 
form is mole-like , the eyes are minute in the ex- 
treme, and scaicvly to be discovered ; there are no 
external ears: the fur is velvety; the fot e-paws, 
like those ol the mole, are adapted for burrowing, 

2 

the tall IS idiort : tlie teeth are— incisors, - ; molars, 

2 

or, according to F, Cuvier, See Fig. 

1050. The snout is long, tapering, flexible, and 
with a terminal disc. 

The Canada shiew-mole measures about seven 
inches and a halt long, exclusive ol the tail, which 
none inch and a halt. The gt^ncial colour is 
brownish- black. It inhabits tlie banks ol the Co- 
lumbia and the adjoining coasts ol the Pacific. 

Aocoiding to Di Hichaidson, the ahiew-mole re- 
sembles tlie common Euiopean mole as much in 
habits as in loini, loiming galleiies, thi owing up 
mounds, and leeding on wuims and giiibs Di. 
Oodman states that thescMinimals aie most active in 
the moining, at midday, and in the evening, coming 
daily to the suilace, when in their natural state, at 
noon, at which time they may be taken by diiviiig 
a spade beneath i hem and Ihiowing them on the 
ground; but they aie not easily taken at any othei 
part ot the da/. They buiiow in a vanity ol soils, 
but in wet seasons letiie to the high giounds An 
/ndividual kept iruoiilinement by Mi. T. Piale, ted 
largely on fiesh meat, looked ui raw; diank lieely, 
was lively and playlul, and would lollow the hand 
of its ieeder by silent, it v\ouid then biiriow loi a 
short distance in loose eaith, and ahei diivinga 
circle, return lor inoie luod. It employed its fie x- 
ible snout in a singulat mannei whilst it was eating, 
doubling it down, like a piobohcih, upon its food, so 
as to dncct and loice it lut ) the mouth. An allied 
species (Scalops 'iownsendii) is a native ot Cah- 
lurnia, and anuihei (Sialops Peunsylvaiucus, Hui- 
lan) IS iouiid in Pennsylvania. 

1051, 1052. -Tub Common Mole 

(Talpa Ewopaa), Mouldwarp and Mould.'warp, 
Want in Doihclshne and Devonshiic, Wand, Old 
Danish; Voml, Nuiwegian, Maiilweil, Geiman, 
Mol, Dutch , Muldvaip, modern Danish, M'llvard 
and Sink, Swedish; 1^ Taupe, Funih; Talpa, 
Latin and modem Itaian; lopo, Spanish; Uou- 
peiro, Poitugiiese; Gwadd and Twich daear, an- 
cient Biitish 

We need not say that the mole is a miner, living 
an almost exclusively sublet lanean liie, ever pui su- 
ing Its piey thiough the soil, and woiking out long 
giulertes in the chace In accoidance with its 
destined habits IS tlie whole oi its stiuctuial deve- 
lopment. 'Ihe body is iylindiicai and compact; 
the snout prolonged and pointed, the limbs very 
short s the anterior pan piesent a thick, contiacted 
arm, teiminating ni b*oad solid paws, with five 
fingers scarcely divided, and aimed with stiong flat 
nails. The tournyre ot these sciapeis, lor such they 
are, gives them an obliquely outwaid position, and 
facilitates their use as scooping insiiuments, by 
which the soil is not only dug up, hut t hi own back- 
waids ut each stioke, and that with gieat eneigy. 
The hinder limbs aie small, and the leet leeble in 
comparison wilh the anterioi scrspeis, while tlic 
body lapel's to them horn the chest and shoulders, 
so the hinder quartets offer no impediment to the 
animal h pi ogi ess thiough its nanow galleiies. The 
fur, nioieover, is such as best befits a subterranean 
dweller— it is estiemely close, tine, short, and 
smooth, and resembles the nap ol black velvet. 
There is no external conch to the organs of heal- 
ing, the sense ol which is acute in the extreme ; a 
sua|fle auditory opening, capable ol being cloeed 
or dilated at pleasute, leads to the internal appa- 
ratus, which is effectually defended iioni the imru* 
eiOQ of particles of earth or sand. At a cursotr 
EiaiV 9 e file mole appears to be destitute of eyes ; 
iboy itt kowovff not wantingi though f oiy q|atit 


and buried in the fur, A limited power of vUon ia 


sufficient for^thii dweller in the 


the mble^ 




this, when withdiawii, is enveloped in and defended 
by the close lur , so that, as is the case with the eai\ 
no particles of earth can injure it. We have said 


ibiiy iM 


that the sense of hearing is exquisite ; and to it the 
mole trusts for warning on the approach of 
danger t — 

'* Pray ydii, trsad aofUv, (hat the bliad mole may sot 
Hoar a AmI tall.”— HHASaeiHi. 

But the sense of smell is equally delicate ; and by 
this It IS guided in its search for food. It bores its 
long sharp nose in the earth as it traverses its gal- 
leries, ana immediately detects worms and the larvm 
of insects, which constitute its chief food. Nor is 
the feeling ol this part at a low ratio , it is, on the 
contrary, very acute and susceptible, and aids the 
sense of smell m the procunng ol food. The 
pointed snout is, indeed, a finger-hke organ of 
prehension, as well as a boiing instrument. The 
geneial skin of the body is stiong and tough, and 
not easily torn or lacerated. 

The osseous and muscular development of the 
mole exhibits a perfect correspondence with its ex- 
ternal characteis and the pel lection ot its senses. 
Thegieatdevelopmentot the skeleton (Fig. 1063) is 
anterioi ly, namefy, in the bones of the shoulders, 
arms, and chest. The skull (Fig. 1054) is depressed 
above, elongated, and pointed ; and the snout, con- 
tinued beyond the maxillary and nasal bones, is sup- 
ported by a little additional hone, produced by the 
ossification ol the cartilage. Its boiing luculties are 
rendered still moie effective by the ossified condi- 
tion of the ligament ol the neck, whuA passes Irom 
the back ol tlie skull, down the cervical veitebiee, 
and which jn other animals is elastic. The teeth 
aie small, exhibiting a decidedly insectivoious cha- 
racter, the molai's being crowned with shaip-pointed 
tubeicles or eminences (See Fig. 105.^) 

It would appeal that the subteiianean labours of 
the mole aie exerted in the accomplishment ol veiy 
different objects. Each mole may be said to have 
Its own district or iiianoi, its hunting-giound, and 
Its lodF“« , and this ground Is traveised by high- 
load ^ la, through which it tiavels horn one 
pait another, all blanching off liom a cential 
toilless- its ordinaiy lesideiice, which is, howevei, 
not only distinct, hut otteii remote horn the chamber 
ih which the nest is made and the young leared. 
We will begin by desciibing the loitiess ot oidinaty 
domicile (l^ig. IU5b).— This loitiess i^ constiucted 
under a hillock oi consideiable size (not one ol 
those oidinarily thiown up t^yery night, indicating 
Its hunting excursions), and laised in some secure 
place, wheiea high bank, the loots ol a iiee,oi the 
l)ase ol awall,afloid piotection. Theeatth loiming 
this mound is well compacted togethei,and made 
solid by the labouis ol the aichitect , and witliin 
this him-set mound is a complex airangemmt of 
galleiies and jiassages ot comiiiuriication. Fust, a 
ciiculai galk I y occupies the upper poition ol the 
mound, and this cominiiiiKates hy means ot five 
descending passages with another gallery at the base 
of the mound, enclosing a latger aiea. 'J'hese pas- 
sages aie iieaily at equal disiamcs Within the 
aiea ol tins lower galleiy is a chamber, not imme- 
diately communicating with it, but with the upper 
plleiy, by thiee abiuptly descending tunnels. 
This chamber is the doimitory ot the mole. Fiom 
the basal gallciy opens ajugh-ioad tunnel, which is 
catned out m a diiec* line to the extent ot the manor 
over which the individual piesides, and horn the bot- 
tom ol the cential chambci a passage descends, and 
then sweeping up w aids joins this main load at a iillie 
distance tiom the hillock ; so that the mole can 
cntei tlie high-ioad eithei from its doiiiiitoiy oi 
liom the basal galleiy. Besides the high-ioad, eight 
or nine other lunneis aie earned out liom the basal 
galleiy; they aie ot greater or less extent, and 
wind lound inoie or less niegulaiiy, opening into 
the high-ioad at vaiious distances tiom the hillock : 
these iiieguJar tunnels the mole is continually ex- 
tending in quest ol picy, thiowing up the soil 
above the turl, thiough iioles which it makes lor 
the puipose, and which loim the ordinary mole- 
hills which we often see ciowded thickly together. 
The high or main road exceeds in diametei the 
body oi the mole, and is solid and well-tiudden, 
with smooth sides, its depth vanes, according to 
the quality oi the soil, instinct diiecting the little 
excavator in his woik, Oidinaiily it is five or six 
inches below the surtace, but when carried under a 
streamlet or pathway it is oiten a toot and a hall 
beneath. It sometimes happens that the mole will 
dtive two Ol more additional high roads in order to 
the extention of He operations ; and one high-road 
ocoasionaliy serves severe) inolea, wifluh, however, 
never trespass on each others preset ves. They 
offen meet tn these roads, which will not admit of 
two pa ss in g at the eaoie twM ; one therefore must 


ing a vietiffi in th# oombi^ Yhi 
fiom the tides of the high«roM ire ipUMuraim^Hi- 
dined downwards with a gradual shm, and tlmi 
at the teimination of these the mole etmvaiti 
branch alleys, upheaving mole-hills, as It works ow» 
wards in pursuit of prey. This, however, is nil 
invariably the case, but rather where prey is abun- 
dant m iich soils: where the soil is barren, the mole 
IS constantly driving fresh alleys; these in winter 
are oairied deep down to wheie the worms have 

g ierced their way beyond the line to which the 
ost penetrates ; for, be it observed, the mole doee 
not hybemate, but is as active during winter u in 
spring or summer, though the results of his opera* 
tions are less manliest. In soft rich soils, where 
the worms are among the roots of the turf, the mole, 
as may be ofien noticed, drives very tupei^cial runs 
in the pursuit of them j these runs are to be seen 
where a thin layer of nchly manured soil overlays 
a stratum of giavel: in fact, the depth of these 
alleys is always determined by the quality of the 
soil and consequent situation of the worms. With 
respect to the nest ol the female, it is generally con- 
structed at a distance fiom the foiliess, where, at 
some convenient pait, three or four pas'^ages inter- 
sect each other: this point of converge .ce is en- 
larged and rendered commodious, and fitted to re- 
ceive a bed made of dry herbage, fibrous loots, &c. 
The chamber is generally beneath a large hillock, 
but not alwHjs; and the surrounding soil is usually 
such as to sfiuid abundant food to the female with 
little tiouble on her part. The mole bleeds in the 
spiing, mostly in Apiil, and brings foith lour or five 
young at a biith. These aie supposed to leroain 
under the mothei s care till about half-grown, when 
they commence an independent existence. 

Such Hthe constitution ol the mole that a short fast 
pioves fatal. Jt would appear that all its animal 
appetites are in excess; its hungei is voiaoity 
amounting to rage, under the influence of which it 
iaslens on its pi ey with intense eagerness. Earth- 
woims are its lavounte food, and these it skins with 
gieat addi css, squeezing out the earthy contents of 
the body beloie swallowing it. It is not, however, 
exclusively upon eaithwoims and the IsrvsB of in- 
sects that the mole feeds; duiing the months of 
June and July it is in the habit ol leaving its runs 
under the tuil, and ol wandenng duiing the night 
(and occasionally even daring the day) on the 
suiiacc, in quest ol prey, such as buds, mice, 
liogs, lizaids, snails, &c. ; but it refuses to touch 
the toad, m consequence no doubt of the acrid 
exudation Irom that ieptile*s skin. During these 
nucluinal excursions it often falls a prey to the 
owl; and we have seen it in the day-time caught 
and killed by dugs. 

The voiauty ot the mole and its perpetually re- 
clining repasts upon animal food render water not 
only a welcome refreshment, but necessaiy to iti 
existence. A run, sometimes used by many indi- 
viduals, alwajs leads io a ditch, stieam, oi pond, if 
such be wilhin a model ate distance. 11 these natii* 
ral supplies be not at hand, the mole sinks little 
wells, in the shape of peipcndiciilar shafts, which 
become fllled wiih the lain, and letain the water; 
and they have sometimes been lound biimiull. 
Scarcity ol water, oi a di ought, as well as a scarcity 
ot woims, oil en obliges the mole toshill itsquailers, 
and locate upon other grounds. In its nugiation it 
will cioss biooks or rivets, swimming admirably; 
and when spiing or autumn floods inundate the 
fields, it easily saves itself by these means. It is 
moieover affiimed that in this peiil the male and 
female biave the waters together, and expose them- 
selves to the utmost danger in order to save their 
young, in which office of parental devotion they 
mutually assist and piotect each other. 

The (Tispobition ot this animal is fierce and com- 
bative. Jl several moles be kept in a box of eaith, 
and not supplied with an abundance ot food, they 
attack each other, and tlie weaker lalls a prej to the 
strongei ; when the mole seizes, it holda like a 
bull dug, with a tenacious gnpe, and is not 
easily disengaged, M. Geoffioy St, Hilaire de- 
sciibes the manner in which the mole approaches 
and seizes a bud: it exeits several stratagems to 
; get within reach ol its victim, employing the ut- 
most address and caution; but wiien this it ac- 
complished, it suddenly chances its plan, and 
makes an instantaneous and impetuous attaokf 
fastens on the hapless bud, tears open the abdomen, 
thrusts Its snout among the visoeia, and revels in 
Its sanguinary repast. Alter satiating its ravenoui 
appetite, it jinks into a profound repose : in Uie 
winter it slumbers in its fortress; but in the 
summer, beneath some ordmai^ mole-hill in one cl 
its alleys. This sleep endures tor about four liouffiu 
or perhaps longer, in the middle of the di^. when it 
awakes with a renovated appetite. Its bumiit 
IS in the evening, during tlW night and wN 

aaiiflliw. ]i BUghl bj •UDDOSOd mgS HMIsinei 




MRtoii atauawD ratoh. 



^^iTSm doM net edit in the extreme north of 
Mlleiidy in Zetfend, or the Orknev Ielnnde» nor hne 
it been aeen in env peit of IrelancC 
Vertities of thik emmal often occur: we hnee 
exemtned epeeiment of a mouie«colour, of t white* 
emuii-whitet ond pale yellowiiih orange. 

1087f IO08 .^Thx Caei CBXYeocHLoaa 

(Chff9oekM$ Gatwnjir)* The Mole it represented 
in Alrioa by the Chrytoohlore* but the fore-pawt are 
only anneo with three nails* of which the outer* 
most it long, thick, arched, and pointed ; there is 
no tail. This singular animal is less than a mole, 
and appears to be entirely destitute of eyes. Its 
TeWety fur has a metallic lustre, changing iVom 
dark green to bronse or copper in different lights. 
This species is a native of bouthem Africa, where 
it lives like the mole in burrows, and feeds on 
worms and insects. It is the Taupe doide of the 
French. A second species, the Rufous Chrysochlore 

i Ch. Hottentota), lias been discovered by Dr. A. 
Imith. 

1059.*^THa Thick-tailed Cokdtlurb, ob Star- 
NOSED Mole 

{Oomdylura Maerwra). The Condylures, or star- 
noaed moles, are confined to North America ; they 
closely resemble the common mole in their feet, 
general aspect, and habits, but the tail is longer, 
and the disc at the end of the snout is encircled by 
little moveable cartilaginous processes like the 
rays of a»star. The eyes are extremely minute; 
txieroal ears are wanting ; fUr deep, thick, and fine. 

The teeth consist of incisors, canines, ; mo* 

iars, (See Fig. 1060, teeth of C. cristata.) 

We have no minute details respecting the man- 
ners and instincts of the Chrysooh lores, of a Inch 
three species 'are distinguished : they are burrowing 
animals, feeding upon worms and the iarvm of in- 
sects, &c. The thick-tailed Gondylure was dis- 
covered by Mr. David Douglas on the banks of the 
Columbia River. The colour of the fur above is 
deep lustrous brown, paler on the under parts. The 
tail is contracted at its root, whence it gradually 
enlarges, and then tapers to a One point. Length 
of head and body, four inches and a half; of the 
tail, two inches and a half. 

1061.— The Hbdoxroo 

(BfWQcau Bwopmi), Ricoio of the Italians; 
EHso of the Spanish; Ourizo of the Portuguese; 
Hdrisson of the French ; Igel ofthe Germans ; £t*gel- 
varken ofthe Dutch ; Pin-suin ofthe Danes; Drae- 
nog and Di^n y coed of the ancient British; 
Urchin, Provincial English ; *Exti'Of of the Greeks. 
It is superfluous to enter into an elaborate descrip* 
tion of this spine-covered animal; all are well 
acquainted with its external characters, and all 
know that it has the power of rolling itself up into 
a ball, presenting an array of senivd spines formi- 
dable to its antagonist. A peculiar muscular ex- 
pansion beneath the skin enables the hedgehog 
thus completely to enshroud itself in its panoply, as 
in a hood, the margin of which is closed by means 
of a circular muscle, the head and limbs being 
retracted within. While the animal is thus en- 
veloped in its armed skin, the spines are stiffly set 
by the action of the muscular expansion, and 
radiate fVom the ball ; and suon is the strength and 
elfuiticity of this covering, that a hedgehog may 
roll down a steep place or precipitous bank without 
the slightest injury. Mr. Bell assures us that he 
has repeatedly seen a domesticated hedgehog in his 
possession run towards the precipitous wall of an 
area, and without hesitation or a moment’s pause 
fbr preparation throw itself off, contracting at the 
same Want info a ball, in which condition it 
reached the ground from a height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, when, after a few moments, it i^onld 
unfbld itself and run off unhurt. The hedgehog is 
nodtumal in its habits ; it frequents woods, copses, 
old ffaiflens, orchards, and thick hedgerows, where 
it remains rolled up in its retreat during the day, 
oomlng forth on the approach of twilight, and con- 
ttmtinff on the alert till morning. Its motions are 
qoW and irregular, and its pace a sort of heavy 
Mdtingt the body being close to the ground, and 
(he plantigrade. Its food consists of insects, 
dkiffi, frogs, toads, mice, and even snakes ; to which 
,lt add* young nestlings, and various kinds o 
Tegeti|b1#i« ks the ifrots of grass and and 

Ab qSSm^-frillue which fall from the trees. White 
itHMner ifl Which it bores with its snout, 
mSwStmi of the ptantaia, which it eats, 
1^ hnifilii mtooeheA In the flrit 


from Rie pen of Mr. Brcdeiip, of aa eEpeitmont 
made by rrofassor Buckland, relative to the de- 
•truotion of snakes by the heilgehog, f^m which it 
would appear that the cunning quadruped makes a 
sudden attack on the reptile, and giving it a hard 
bite, instantly rolls i«self up for salbty, then cau- 
tiously unfoloii, and inflicts another wound, repeating 
ite attacks till the snake is ** sootohed,*’ its back-bone 
being broken in several places ; it next passes the 
body ofthe snake gradually through its Jaws, crack- 
II ing the bones at short intervals, which done, it pro- 
ceeds to eat its victim as one would eat a radish, 
beginning with the tip of the tail, and slowly pro- 
‘ ceediug upwards. We have frequently seen hedge- 
hogs eat frogs, rapidly ciunching their bones with 
an audible noise* The hedgehog may be easily 
domesticated, and becomes familiar, feeding on 
sMked bread, veg^etables, and meat ; it is useful in 
kitchens, which it efl’ectually clears of crickets, 
cockroaches, beetles, &c., and as it keeps quiet in 
its nest or retreat all day, produces itself no incon- 
venience. Super»titious ignoianoe, as in the case 
of (he poor little shrew, has led to the cruel per- 
secution of the hedgehog, because, foi sooth, it was 
(and in some places stifl is) believed to drain dry 
the udders of the cows during the night, to the 
surprise of the milkmaid and the indignation of the 
faimer. To the Blow- worm and the Fern-owl 
(Caprimulgus) the same mischievous habits have 
also been attributed, the physical impo«sibility of 
their committing such a theft being overlookea or 
not appreciated. With respect to the hedgehog, 
this accusation, as Mr. Bell observes, is about as 
well founded as that by Pliny, and exaggerated by 
SMrling, who asserts that it ascends trees, knocks 
off the apples and peart (^Iian says flgs), and 
throwing iUelf down upon them so that they may 
stick to its spines, trots off with the piize. 

The hedgehog hybernates, parsing the winter in 
a state of complete torpidity. It makes its retreat 
in banks under the hollow roots of trees, in holes or 
other sheltered and convenient places, constructing 
a sort of nest or bed of grasses, dried liaves, and 
moss ; with these it covers itself deeply and closely, 
and when discovered hybemating resembles a ball 
or roundish mass of heibage, which it seems to have 
attached to its spines by repeatedly rolling itself 
round amidst the neap it had stored up. 

The female breeds early in the summer, forming 
an artful nest, rooted so as to throw off the rain ; 
vi'ithin, it is well lined with leaves and moss. The 
young, from two to four in number, are blind at their 
birth, about two mcht's long, perfectly white, and 
naked, though the rudiments of the prickles are 
perceptible. The^e soon develop themselves, and 
harden even before the eyes aie opened, but it is 
not till a later peiiod that the young are able to 
draw down the skin over the muzzle, and fold them- 
selves into a complete ball. The mother is devoted 
to her offspring, and unremitting in her duties. 
Formerly the flesh of the hedgehog was eaten in 
our island, and is so still on some parts of the Coti- 
tinent. An intimate fiiend of the writer had one 
dressed and served up for dinner, and assured us 
that it was excellent ; we must, however, remember 
the old adi^e De gustibus,” &c. ; few, we think, 
would willingly partake of such small deer.*’ The 
Romans made use of the spiny skin of the hedge- 
hog in hackling hemp for the weaving of cloth. 

The hedgehog is found in most parts of Europe ; 
its length, when full grown, is about nine inches and 
a half. ^g. 1062 represents the skull. The den- 
tition is M follows ; — Incisors, the two middle the 

3 -^ 

longest ; false molars, ; molars with acute 

tubercles, tuberculous molars, j-~. 

Closely allied to the genus Erinaeeus is the genus 
Centetes, til. (Centenes, Desm. ; Setig^’r, Geoff.), 
which comprehends certain hedgehog-like animals, 
confined, aa far as we know, to the Mauritius and 
Madagascar. They are covered with spines, but 
these spines are feebler than those of the hedge- 
hog. nor do the animals epjoy so completely the 
power of rolling themselves up into a ball. They 
differ moreover in their dentition, the incisors 
..64 . 1-1 , 6—6 

being g or ^ ; eanines, gZg* 

Fig. 1003 . The muzzle is long and pointed ; the tail 
wanting. These animals hybernate during the dry 
season, when their natural food, insects and worms, 
fail, and revive on the return of the rainy aeaeon. 
In their habits they are nocturnal. 

1064. -The Texebc, oa Takibc 

(GmMf ^eauffahit, Cuv«; Biinaceus eoa^tus, 
linn.). This cpectei eioe^ our hedgehog tn ehw, 
and ii oovered above with long flexible i^noi ex- 
06 ft Im thi top Of the head; the outer iMufls art 


I olad with jollowlsh biMly halm, a flaw blaek oaei 
I being intermixed. 

The Tenreo is a native of Madagaiear, but has 
been naturalised in the Mauritius. Of its habits 
we have but imperiect delaila On June 14, 1831, 
a letter respecting these animals, addressed to the 
Zoological Society, and dated Port Louis. December 
Ifl, 1830, was read at the scientific meeting. It 
referred to previous unsuccebsful attempts on the 
part of the Society’s valuable coi respondent to 
transport from the Mauritius to England living 
Gouramies and Tanrecs, and promiW a Hepetitioo 
of the experiment Mr. Teliair states that he has 
now a pair of living Tanrecs. fully grown, ready to 
send to England when he can place them under 
proper care. ** They live on boiled rice, but will 
probably not exist long upon that alone, as their 
natural food is chiefly composed of worms, insects, 
lizards, and the eggs of snails, of which it would 
be difficult to carry a sufficient supply in a living 
state on board ship* Fresh supplies might, how- 
ever, be obtained at MadagaB<iir or the Cape of^ 
Good Hope, at St. Helena. Ascension, and the Gape 
de Verd Islands ; and the animals might thus arnve 
in good health in England, where invy would pro- 
bably sutvive for some time, burrowing under a 
dungheap, or living in straw in a hothouse or 
greenhouse. An opportunity a odd thus be frir> 
nislied of observing their habits. In the Mauritius 
they sleep through the greater part of the winter, 
from April to November, and aie only to be found 
when summer heat is lelt, which being generally 
ushered in by an electric state of the atmosphere, 
the negroes (with whom they are a lavourite food) 
say they are aaakened by the peals of thunder 
which precede the summer storms or **pk)ies 
d’orage.^* Even in summer they are not often seen 
beyond the holes in which they burrow, except at 
night. Their favourite haunts ate among the old 
roots of clumps of bamboos. l*hey have a veij 
overpowering smell of musk at all times, vhioh n 
increased to an extraordinary degree when they are 
disturbed or frightened; yet their flesh is con- 
sidered so savouiy by the negroes, that they are 
unwilling to sell those which they catch, and would 
not exchange it for any other food, except perhaps 
for tbe ** out ite,” which is the catfish nungupio 
the sun until it acquires a most fetid smell, tainting 
the atmosphere to a great distance ; in this state 5 
is a chief ingredient in their favourite ragout” 

1065.— The Striped Temreo 

(Centetes semispinosm). This species is of smill 
size: the head is very conical; fbe muzzle eloD- 
gated and pointed ; the body is clothed with a 
mixture of spines and bristles, and is banded loD^ 
gitudinally yellow and black. Native country, 
Madagascar. 

1066.— The Spirt Trrrbc, or Tbmdrao 

(Centetesi^mosus); Ericului nigresoens 7 of Isidore 
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Geoffroy. Incisors, ^ ; molars, 

The tendrac of Buffon is more like a hedgehog in 
appearance than are the two previous species. U 
is covered above with close, shoit, stiff spines, and 
with bristle-like hairs on the under parts. The 
spines are of a deep mahogany colour, whitish at 
the root and point. Under-parts yellowish-white. 
Native country, Madagascar, where it is said to 
make a burrow in the neighbouihuod of fresh or 
salt abater; its habits resemble those of the rest 
of its race, and it is acceptable to the negroes as 
food. 

An insectivorous animal allied to the Tendrac, 
and called Sokinah at Madagascar, will be found 
described and figured under the name of Echinops 
Telfairi, Martin, in the ^ Trans. Zool. Soc.,’ vol. iu, 
p. 249, and characterised in the *Zool. Proceeds.,* 
1838, p. 17. Of Its hatiits and manners no accounts 
have been obtained, but from the rigidness of the 
spines, and the development of the muscular sub- 
cutaneous expansion (Panniculus carnosus), it ap- 
pears probable that this animal has, like the hedge- 
hog, the power of rolling itself up into a ball, wfaleli 
is not the case with the tenreo. 

1067.— Thb Gvmrurb 

(Gynmura PafiesH). Of the genus Gyninutra (Hoia- 
iie(d and Vigors) one species only is at present 
recognised. It is a native of Sumatra, and its intro- 
duction to science is due to the late SirT. Stamford 
Ri^es, who fliet described it under the title of 
Viverra Gymnura. Cuvier observes that it appears 
to apptoach Cladobates (Tupaia) in its teetti, and 
the shiews in iu muzzle and scaly tail. The toes 
are five in number on each foot ; the eyes are smalt ; 
the whiskeie long; the tbr consists of a short dense 
woolly undercoat, and long coarse thinly-set liaim* 
The legs, flnt lialf of the tail, and a stripe 
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■boT* the evM ere bimok ; the heed, neok. eiA md 
Qt the tell ere white ; the muzile in elon^ted. The 

6 1—1 
dentition m followe InciK»ri, g; cnninci, — 

nolen. Of iU hebite nothing definite ii 

known. It exhales a ttronn; musky smell. Speci- 
mens are preserved in the Museum of the Zoological 
Moiety. 

IOCB.-^^Thb BANXRIirO 

(TVpota Javonica)* The ^jenus Tupaia, 
(Cladobate^y F. Cuvier ; Sorexglis, Diard ; Glis- 
sorex, Desmarest ; Hyo^ale, Temminck), contains 
about three species, nativeii ol’ Sumatra and Java, 
where they innabit the forests. In their dentition 
there is some resemblance to that of the hedfrehog. 

2 

The formula stands as follows Incisors, g; ca- 

mnet, : mo'"*. oZb* 1069 repreienU the 

teeth s «, those of the upper jaw ; 6, those of the 
lower. The head is oblong and depressed ; the 
snout long and attenuated ; the nostrils lateral ; the 
eyes very laige and rather prominent ; the body 
long, slender, and covered with close fur and soft 
hairs; the tail is longer than the body, and com- 
pressed ; the feet plantigrade and pentadactyle ; the 
toes compressed and furnished with hooked claws; 
the thumb is distinct, and moveable in a direction 
opposite to the others. Fig. 1070 represents the hesd 
of the Tupata Tana of Sumatia: a, in piofile;and 
k, as seen from above. Pig, 1071 represents the head 
of the Banxring (Tupaia Javanica) : and Fig. 1072 ; 
a, the fore-foot; the hind-foot; in both the 
thumb is seen distinct, especially in the hind foot. 

Dr, Horsfield (* Zoological Hesearolies in Java ') 
states that in the Malayan language the name of 
iSipai is a general term for various small animals 
which have the external form and agility of the 
squirrel ; while each different species, agreeably to 
the observations of the natives of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where these animals are 
found, is distinguislied bv a paiticular epithet . 
Thus two small animals which, according to Dr. 
Horsneid*s classification, belong to the genus above 
described, are, he says, denominated Tupai Pi ess 
andTupai Tana; while several other animals be- 
longing to the genus Sciurus are denominated 
Tupai Jinjang, Tupai Tankrawa, &c. The same 
author states iliat three species of Tupaia had been 
discovered wlien he wrote, two of which are natives 
of Sumatra, Penang, and Singspura, while the 
third has been found exclusively in Java, where it 
is distinguished by the name of Aangsring or Sins- 
ring. 

The tnpaias, instead of being strictly terrestrial, 
lead, to a certain extent, the life of squirrels, having 
all their sprigbtiiness and activity, and much of the 
Mneral appearance of those animals. They are, in 
fact, semi-arhorea! insect! vora, and were it not for 
their long head and pointed snout, could scarcely 
be distinguished, at a distance, from some of the 
Seiuri. Their itne soft fur is of a daik red, and on 
the tail the hair, which Is long and bushy, is dis- 
tichous, or arranged laterally, especially il viewed 
on the under sin face* Sir T. Stamford liaffies states 
that they are decidedly diurnal, their large bright 
eytn being suited to daylight, and that they live 

S rincipally on fruits, and especially that of the 
[ayo gadis. The Banxring or Bang^ring of Java is 
lively and active. Dr. Horsfield, who met with it 
during bis researches in Java, states that intiaveis- 
tng the province of Blambangan, in ]8i;6, be dis- 
covered It in the extensive forests which almost 
entirely cover the eastern extremity of the island ; 
and he thinks that its range, thougti it may not be 
conBned exclusively to that province, is extremely 
limited, Ftom the scanty information afforded by 
the natives, it would seem that the bangsring lives 
on trees, and ** feeds on fruits and nuts but Dr. 
Hornfield observes that this account must be received 
with due limitation, and he refeis to the system of den- 
tition as indicating that the bangsring is more adapted 
to animal than vegetable food. Length, from ex- 
tremity of nose to the root of the tail, six indies 
live lines ; of tail, six inches five lines. 

The fur of the bangsring is close, silky, and deli- 
cate, with a few longer, more rigid, and darker- 
coloured hairs dispersed throughout it The upper 
parts are brown, slightly diversified with grey of 
different shades ; the lower par’s dirty white, with a 
slight tint of greyish ; thetaii agrees with the upper 
parts ; and the scapular line, which is nearly an inch 
long, agrees with the neck. 

The Ferruginous Tupaia is a native of Sumatm, 
and di^es not appear to differ essentially in its habits 
from the Java s|>edes. Sir Stamford Raflet states 
(hat a tame Tupaia ferruginea was suffered to go 
about at perfect liberty, langed in freedom over the 
whole house, end never tailed to present himscir 
on the breakfost and dinnei* table, where he lortock 


offhiitand-milk. Dr. Horsfieldalso 
tract from the’* Proceedings of the Asi 
where it is stated that a living Tupaia ferruginea 
was brought to Bengal by a medical gentleman ; it 
ran about the house tame, but would not allow 
itself to be caught for close inspection. Though at 
liberty to run out of doors whenever it liked, it 
showed no disposition to leave its quarters, and 
evinced some attachment to the family ; for when- 
ever strangers entered the house it showed dis- 
quietude and made a chattering noise* It gave no 
trouble in feeding, for it vras always on the search 
after insects, and its favourite food seemed to be 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers, and cockroaches.^ S|»€- 
cimens of the fliree species are preserved in the 
Museum of the Zoological Society. 


Tribe— AQUATIC PACHYDERMATA 

(The HerbivotvuM Cetacea of Cuvier).— If our 
reader will turn to our account of. the fossil Dino- 
therium and Toxodon, p. HI, he will find that we 
have there alluded to the Dugong or Duvong, 
and the Lamantin (the Aquatic Gravi grades of Blain- 
ville), as belonging to tiie Pachydermatous order, 
and as having in manners and organization little 
relationship to the true whales, excepting in so far as 
tlu^ are alike modified for the wateis of the deep. 

In their external form, indeed, these aquatic 
pHchyderms are whale-likc: there are no hinder 
limbs, the pelvis being either rudiment ary or want- 
ing, and the foie-linibs are conveiled into flippers 
or paddles ; tlie body is continued conical till it ter- 
minates in a transverse or horizontal tail, consisting 
of an expanse of cartilage covered with tendinous 
fibres and skin, and which is the chief oigan of 
aquatic locomotion. The skin is almost naked, oily, 
and covers a layer of subcutaneous blubber or fat ; 
the lipsare studded with th.ick wiry bristles. Although 
the nasal opening is placed high on the skull, the nos- 
trils in the skin are placed at the extiemity of the 
muzzle, winch is remarkably obtuse and truncate — 
a form advantageous foi the browsing habits of these 
animals, which feed on submarine vegetables. The 
eyes ate protected by a membrana nictitans, and the 
tea^ It. the females ate situated just behind the 
IT ' . the flippers— two points of difference be- 
tween these aqiuiticsand the whales, ^'he stomach 
is hacculaled ; the teeth present flat biulsing sur- 
faces; there are no intercostal and intra-veitebral 
aiterial plexuses, as in the true Cetacea (Fig. 1073). 
The bones of the skeleton are of dense texture and 
destitute of medullary cavities; they are not loaded 
with oil, as in the Cetpea. In the Indian Dugong 
there are seven cervical vertebr©, nineteen costal 
vertebiiB. and thiity lumbar, pelvic, and caudal. 
In the Dugong ot the Red Sea these latter vertebrse 
amount to thirty-three ; making in all fiOy-nine. 
The number of the libs is umeteen on each side. 
The lower jaw is articulated to the cranium by 
a true synovial capsule, reflected over caitiia- 
ginous surfaces, and not, as in the true Cetacea, 
by a coarse, oily, ligamentous substance. In the 
Lamantin or Manatee, the ribs are sixteen on 
each side. Fig, 1074 represents the skeleton of the 
Dugong, and Fig. 1075 that of the Manatee. They 
may be comjiared together, and with the skeleton 
of tlie Porpoise, Fig. 1076 (a true cetacean), with 
advantag.*. 

Fig, 1077 represents the skull of the Dugong ; Fig. 
107^, that of the Manatee. The skull of the manatee 
may he distinguished from that of the dugong by 
the following particulars:— The nasal bones are 
very small, and imbedded, so to speak, in the fiontal, 
which consist of two portions advancing forwards, 
BO as to enter into the upper margin of the nasal 
oiiflce, and form the ceiling of the orbits. The in- 
teimaxillary bones (<i) advance far forwards, hut are 
destitute o( teeth, excepting during the early stages 
of the animal's existence these bones form the 
lateral edges of the nasal orifice, which is veiy spa- 
cious ; but in the living animal the bones are con- 
tinued by a cartilaginous addition, so that the nos- 
trils open at the end of the muzzle. The oibits are 
situated far forwards, and their margin is very pro- 
minent ; the zygomatic arch is broad and stiong; 
the muzzle advances directly forwards with a very 
slight gradual downward bend. The dentition of 
the manatee (Fig. 1079) is not correctly ascertained. 
In adult skulls eight molars on each side are usually 
found, in others nine or ten ; and Fred Cuvier ob- 
serves that, as in some of the ordinary Pachyder- 
malA, the anterior molars, worn the first, fall as the 
posterior ones become developed, being, indeed, 
puhhed out by their advance, • 

Ttie skull of thedugong (Fig* 1077) isdittinguished 
by the enormous sine of the intermaxillary bones, 
o, which extend backwards as Ikr at the middle of 
1 he temporal tossee, and e re bent down with asudden 
angle (leminding us of the beak of the flamingo) 
over the elongated qyasphysis of the lower Jaw. In 
tills defleoidd poition of each iniennaxillaiy bone is 


lediced the mul of a «mI 

eeiY prominent ineisor^ thero behif flhiae 

teeth ahoTf^ none below. This deeele p i ent whi 
shape of the infennaxillmiy bonea throws tha negal 
orinoe higher up than in tha manatea ; the lOew 
Jaw is thieker, shorter, deeper, and itssymphysie tits 
the deflected portion of the intermaxillary bones 
In the young dugong the molars are five on eaeh 
side, above and below; but the three anterior am 
deciduous, the two last being permanent (see den- 
tition, Fig* 1060). To those who wish to investigate 
the anatomy of this animal we recommend a paper 
by Professor Owen, in the * Zool, Proceeds.* for 
1838, p, 28, 

1081.— -Thi Dvooifo 

(ffalieare F, Cuv.) ; Halicore Indicua, De^ 

marest. This species is a native of the Indian seas* 
being common among the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and visiting also tha coaats of New 
Holland. Ita favourite baunta are the mouths of 
rivers and straits between proximate islanda, vThere 
the depth of water is but trifling (three or four 
fathoms), and where, at the bottom, grows a luxu- 
riant pasturage of submarine algie and fVioi $ here 
in calm weather may small troops be seen feeding 
below the surface, and every now and then rising te 
take breath. The position of the mouth, the mus- 
cular powers and mobility of the lips garnished with 
wiry hnstles, and the short incisor tusks of the upper 
jaw, enable these animals to seise and drag up the 
long fronds of the lubaquatio vegetables which 
constitute their nourishment. 

The dugong is in high esteem as an article of 
food, its flesh being tender and not unlike beef; 
hence it is hunted assiduously by the Vlalays, who 
attack the animal with harpoons, in the mantge- 
ment of which they are very dexterous. 

The mutual affection of the male and female b 
very great, and the latter is devoted to her offspring. 
If a dugong be killed, the survWor of the pair, care- 
less of danger, follows after the boat, carrying the 
body, impelled by an overmastering passion, and 
thus often shares the fate of its paHner ; indeed, if 
one be taken, the other is an easy prize. 

The dugong attains to the length of seven or eight 
feet ; its caudal paddle is orescent-shaped ; the large 
thick upper lip hangs over the lower; the skin of 
the body is thinly set, wilh very short prickly bris- 
tles ; the anterior limbs, or flippers, are destitute of 
nails. The ventricles of the heart are not united 
together, but lorro as it were two distinct hearts 
joined at the top: this separation of the ventricles 
does not alter the routine of the circulation. The 
eyes arc very small. 

An allied species (Halicore Tabemaculi) has been 
(lisoovered by MM, Ehrenberg and Riippell in the 
Red Sea, 


1082.— Thx Manatxb, ox Lamaxtix 

(Manatui Ameriranui; Trichecui Afciin/ttf, Linn.), 
The American manatee inhabits the embouchure of 
the Amaion, Ohnoko, and other iiveis of l^uth 
America, and feeds upon suhaquatic herbage. Iti 
flippers exhibit rudiments of nails, and by their aid 
ii sometimes drags its unwieldy body on shore, and 
crawls up the banks, either to bask in the sun or 
seek fur terrestrial vegetables. The males and 
females are mutually attached to each other, and 
the latter are tenderly devoted totheir young, which 
soon alter birth they carry under their flippera where 
the teats are seated. This species measures from 
six to seven feet in length ; the head is small, the 
muzzle thick and fleshy, presenting at its extremity 
a semicircular disc, at the upper part of which act 
the nostrils, semicircular orifices, dii'ected forwattia. 
The eyes are small ; the aperture of the auditory 
canal almost imperceptible. From the shoiildem 
the ^dy gradually diminishes, and terminates in a 
flat, horizontal, oval paddle. 

A distinct species ( Manatus Senegalensis, Dem.) 
IS found in the embouchure of the Senegal and other 
rivers of Western Africa; its manners resemb.l 
de?ails*^^ preceding, but we have no very preoiM 

According to Dr. Harlan, a distinct species ol 
manatee, which he terms Manatus latlrostris, iiihabili 
the .hom of torn, paiti of North Amarioiu ' 

1068.— ZsuoLOOoir. 


A lie luemi wuin 


i,„ n. H I • ", wer. dueOTmd 

by Dr. HMl.n in Amenc. and attributwl by hie 
to an extinct reptile, which he termed BaniloMunaa 
Profw-or Owen, however, prove, them Id beUmeto 
an extinct animal referable to the preaent tribe, and 
allied to the manatn and diiffonir : and for thi^nnl. 
mal he haa propoami the nam. of Zeunlodon. a matA 
suggest^ by tneform pf the posterior molanL wiritfo 
resemble two teeth tied or yoked towaih^r m. 
presents the cut surface of 

part exhihitii ^ ^ 

Formnule^ 
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WDSE CKtAGEJt 

iteCtaltiM «f« otwnwUritfd by Um ootikt) Mi- 
bkailMi af tlw tiody aovarad with » aiiMMith tiakad 
Abh adafitad for tha madiuitt In which they live ; 
iNitwaaa tha akin and tha muaolaa la a layer of 
Utthbttri aaryinfr In thickneas in difFarant ipaoiaa, 
and meat abundant In tha Oreanland whale, iU 
Ihicknaaa balnuf from eight or ten to twen^^inchaa. 
The neea of this layer are various ^in the first place 
H renders the huge body of thcMe animals apecincally 
lighter than the surrounding ftuid ; secondly, it ma^ 
tanally tends to the preservation of Uie vital heat ; 
endy thirdly, it affords protection to the internal 
organs against the effects of the enormous pressure 
to which these animals are subject while plunging 
deep into the abysses of the ocean. The fore-limbs 
are modified into flippeti, and the posterior part of 
the body, destitute of hind limbs, continued coni- 
cal, ana terminates in a broad horizontal cartilagi- 
nous paddle. On the central line of the upper surface, 
and generally towards the tail, is sometimes sealed a 
small vertical cartilaginous fin, unconnected with the 
skeleton. This fin varies in figure, and is often ab- 
sent. It is partly by the aid of this fin, where present, 
but more so by that of the flippers, that the cetacea 
balance themselves in the water, for when dead or 
dying they float on the side or the back. The mode 
of progression consists of a series of leaps or impulses 

S rodueed by the action of the tail, which is bent 
own and then struck out with greater or less vio- 
lence, according to the rapidity with which the 
animal is cleaving its way. By means of this organ 
it can dive instantaneously, or even leap out of the 
water* throwing the waves around into spray and 
foam. In the ordinary position of the cetacea while 
floating, only the top of the head and part of the 
back appear above the surface, their capacious 
Jaws, and also the eyes, being beneath ; hence, in 
order to admit of uninterrupted respiration, the 
situation and structure of the nostrils are modified 
accordingly. 

These animals are called blowing cetacea, because, 
In oonseaiience o( the structure of the nostrils, they 
are capable of throwing up jets of water or spray 
accompanied with a loud noise; this act is termen 
blowing, and the nasal orifices blow-holes or spi- 
racles ; they open on the top of the head, and lead to 
two large membranous pouches seated immediately 
below the integument. These pouclies are recep- 
tacles for fluid, which, being forced up into them, is 
prevented from returning into the throat by certain 
valves furnished with strong muscles, lodged above 
the intermaxillary bones, see Fig. 1084, the skull of 
the Dolphin : it is in the hollow at the lop of the head 
that these pouches are placed. The posterior nasal 
passage is furnished with longitudinal and circular 
muscular fibres, and opens into the phaiynx or back 
part of the mouth, and into it the larynx rises in the 
form of a pyramid, and the circular fibres of the nasal 
passaga have the power of grasping it by their con- 
tractions. The channel, therefore, from the larynx 
through the posterior nasal passage into the pouches 
is plain. Now these pouches are lodged, as we have 
said, beneath the skin, and the nostrils which conduct 
to them open externally by a transverse semilunar 
slit, while very strong muscular fibres, radiating from 
the entire circumference of the cranium, cover the 
whole surface of the apparatus, and act ns compres- 
sors of the pouches. Let us suppose, says Cuvier, 
** that the cetaceous animal has taken into its mouth 
some water which it wishes to eject; it moves 
its tongue and jaws as if it were about to swal- 
low, but, closing the pharynx, it forces the water to 
mount into the nasal passage, where its progress is 
accelerated by the action of the circular fibres, until 
it raises the valves and distends the membranous 
pouches above. Here it can be retained until the 
animal wishes to eject it, and take in breath. In 
order to spout, the valves being closed, it forcibly 
compresses the pouches by means of the muscular 
expansions which cover them ; and compelled to 
escape by the* narrow crescentic aperture, it is pro- 
jected to a height corresponding to the force of the 

g ressure.** The noise, however, called blowing, shows 
lat the animal forcibly exhausts its lungs oft he pent- 
Wp breath, driving the air through the nasal orifices 
Which, mingled with the water contained in the 
pouches, rises like spray or dense mist. Fig. 108/1 
represents asection of the head of the porpoise, show- 
ing the structure of the nasal apparatus. This ap- 
paratus is of little use as an olfactory organ, the sense 
of smell being very deficient. As lespecti the or- 
gans if sight we may observe that the eye is very 
•mall* and adapted, as in fishes, to the density of the 
•amnndtng medium, the cornea being flat, and the 
eifstalline lens globular; there is no lachrymaJ 
gland, but the lids are famished with certain liitle 
gla^ieoreting a fluid adapted for lubricating the 
The external apwure of the ear is mi- 
MlItjMaapaUe of being closed at pleasure. Under 
tgater llie whale heais the smallest sound^ the 


above, even the report of a cannon, as flooresby 
•tales, H ia insensible. Its auditoiy apparatus, en- 
closed in a bone ^petrous poiium of the temple) re- 
markable for hardness, appreciates only the vibration 
of water. The sense of tsste does not appear to be 
aeute. 

The cetacea, passing their existence Vh the wild 
waste of seas, are capable of remaining submerged 
for a considerable length of time, and the vascular 
system is modified accordingly* the arteries not only 
of the lifnbs, hut of the chest and vertebial canal, 
being singularly plexiform. The dUcoiery of this 
arrangement is due to the celebrated W. Hunter, 
who published an account of it in the Phil. Trans., 

1 7b 7. These animals, he says, have a greater pro- 
portion of blood than any other known, and there 
are many arteries apparently intended as reservoirs 
where a larger quantity seemed to be requiied in a 
part, and vascularity could not be the only object. 
Thus we find that the intercostal arteries divide into 
a vast number of branches, which run in a serpentine 
course beneath the pleura (lining membrane of the 
chest), the ribs, and their muscles/' forming a deep 
maze of intermingled and contorted tubes. These 
vessels everywhere lining the sides of the thorax 
I pass in between the ribs near their articulation, and 
also behind the ligamentous attauhment of the ribs 
and anastomose with each other. The spinal cord 
in surrounded with a net-work of arteries in the same 
manner, more especially where it comes out from the 
brain, and where a thick substance is formed by their 
ramifications and convolutions; Fig. 1073 repie- 
sents the arrangement of the arteries of the chest. 

Nor is this plexitorm arrangement ]>e(Miiiar to the 
arterial system, it is even more strongly displayed in 
the venous: the veins in certain parts forming im- 
mense plexifoim reservoirs. This curious disposition 
of the va'^ciilar system in the cetacea is, as we have 
intimated, most probably connected with their habits 
of diving, during which their respiration is sus- 
pended, and consequently the passage of the blood 
through the lungs impeded ; wiiile at the same time 
they arc subjecied to a great pressure. Hence per- 
haps the arterial plexuses are needed as reservoirs 
stored with oxygenated blood for the use of the 
system, while the venous plexuses are reservoirs lor 
the sake of safety during the suspension of respiration. 

The females oV this oider have two teats deeply 
I imbedded at the lower poition of the abdomen. The 
Btomtich is very complicated, divided into several 
compartments, and digestion is very lapid. 

As these animals have to plough the waves head 
foremost, a long or even decided neck would inter- 
fere with their movements, conseiiuently the cervi- 
cal vertebral ate compressed into a small space, and 
more or less entirely anchyloi^ed into one mass, to 
the total immobility of the head, the axis of which 
cannot be altered without a corresponding alteration 
of that of the body. Jt is moreover renmikable that 
the two halves of the head do not precisely cone- 
spond in Kymmetry. This is especially observable in 
the dolphins, porpoises, grampus, and cachalot. 
(See Meckel's Anatomie Comparde, voj. iv. p. 301.) 

The cetacea ate all carnivorous, but their piey 
difiers from the small mollusk to fiahes and even the 
smaller of their own order; anJ their teeih are mo- 
dified accordingly. They are divided into the fol- 
lowing (ami lies 

2. Detphinidm, Dolphins, Grampuses, Narwhals, 
&c. 2. Catodtmtida^ Cachalots or Spermaceti 

Whales. 3. BaieNudtB, Hoiquals and Blubber 
Whales. 

Family Delphimd^ (Dolphins, Porpoises, fitc.) 

1086, 1087 .— The Common Porpoise 

(Phocana tmmunis). In the genus Pliocaena the 
snout in the living animal is not produced as in the 
Dolphin; btit in other respects the characters are 
tlie same. The teeth are numerous, compreshed, 
rounded, and interlock when the jaws are closed, 
and are well fitted for snapping at and retaining the 
slippery prey. (Fig. 1088.) A dorsal fin is present. 
There aie several species. 

The common porpoise is active, fleet, and vora- 
cious; it frequents, in troops, the bays and inlets 
of our coast, and especially the mouths of rivers, 
not unfrequently advancing to a consideiable 
r distance up their stream. In such places it is often 
taken in nets by the fishermen, becoming entrapped 
while eagerly pursuing its prey. When the shoals 
of herring and other fish which periodically visit our 
coast make their appearance, they are harassed, 
among other enemies, by this active and voracious 
animal, which revels in the luxuiy of a perpetual 
feast ; and as its appetite is enormous and its diges- 
tion rapid, the slaughter in which it appears inces- 
santly occupied must be very great. The porpoise 
is common at the Nore, and few have sailed to Mar- 
gate or Ramsgate who have not seer, these animals, 
tumbling along, ns they app«r to do* in the ^ng 

wwtm. The peculiarity of their mot ion results from 

n nil 


and-down stroke which it gives ; and their momeiw 
tary appearance is lor the purpose of bieathing, 
which accomplished, they plunge down in search ol 
their food, in lormer days the flesh of the porpoise 
was highly esteemed as a delicacy for the taole, and 
was served at public feasts; indeed, it is but lately 
that it has fallen into disrepute, and been omitted 
at city enteriaiiiments, wheie the turtle usurps its 
place. Our forefathers must have had a difierent 
notion about table delicacies from ourselves ; for 
few, we believe, would now lelish the rank, oily, 
fishy flesh of this animat. Length about five feet. 
Fig. 1076 represents the skeloion. 

Fig. 1084 represents the skull of the Dolphin (Del- 
phimis Delpliih), a species celebrated by the ancients, 
and resembling the porpoise in its habits and food. 
The aquatic evolutions of these animals, as seen 
sporting around ships, apparently for the sake of 
amusement, their varied and lapid turns, and gam 
bois, aie well described by Ovid^ 

** Dmliqiip aunt mUui, muUfqite adiiptrflnA mnnt t 
Enier|{uiiti|Uf itfrum. mieuntqiie tub iMiuori runoi, 
liiqii# ulion sprritsni, liuk'ivaque isiunt 

C^rpuim, et pfttului muv ntrlbiu sNUaii* 

1089, 1090.— The Narwhal 

(Monodm monoc^os). The genus Monodon* ol 
wtiicli the Narwhal i$ the only recognised species, 
is provibionally jilaced by Cuvier in the family Dcl- 
phinidte. It evidently forms the type of a distinct 
group. Among the cetacea inhabiting the dreary 
realms of the Polar Ocean, the narwhal, if not the 
largest or among the largest, is nevertheless one of 
the most remar I, able : its general form lesenibles 
that of the poipuises; it has, however, no teeth, 
properly so called, but two ivory tusks, or spears, 
implanted m the intermaxillary bone, but of which 
the right remains usually rudimentary and concealed 
dill lug iHc. The lell tusk, on the conliary, attains 
to the length of from five to seven or eight and 
sometimes ten feet in length, and projects from the 
snout m a right line with the body, tspering gradu- 
ally to a point, with a spiral twist (rope-fike) ilnough- 
out its whole extent (ng, 1091), where, by an over- 
sight, the tusks have iieen tiansposed. in its structure 
and growth this tuhk resembles that of the elephant, 
being hollow at its base or root, and solid at its 
extiemity. It is in the male only that tins spear- 
like weapon, under ordinary circumstances, becomes 
duly developed, the lemales (and indeed the young 
malen) haviuy: the left as well as the right tusk con- 
cealed within Its bony socket. This rule, however, 
is not invariable, for females have not only been 
seen with the Iclt tusk projecting, but the right also, 
if we may credit the account of Laedpdde, who 
states that Cspt. Dirck Peterson, commander of a 
vessel called the Golden Lion, brought to Hamburg, 
in Ibbth the skull of a female narwhal, having two 
tusks implanted in it, of which the lelt measured 
seven leet five inches, the right seven feet. It may 
be added tliat Capt. Scoresby brought home the 
skull of a female narwhal in which both tusks pio- 
jected, though only to the distance of two and a 
(piarter inches, and which was examined by Sir £. 
Home. Nor with lespect to the male must it be 
supposed that the right tusk never becomes deve- 
loped, lor, on the contrary, instances sometimes 
occur in which the right tusk projects externally 
nearly as far as the left ; and there are grounds for 
supposing that when the lell becomes lost, nr broken 
by accident, the light tusk becomes developed to 
supply the deficiency. Formeily these horns, or 
tusks, were looked upon to be the hoinsof the fabu- 
lous land-uuicorn, and therefore they were valued 
as an inestimable curiosity, and sold excessively 
dear, till the Greenland fishery was set on foot, 
when they became more common, and their real 
nature known. 

The use assigned to the tusk of the narwhal by 
Crantz, viz. that of uprooting marine vegetables on 
which to leed, is altogether a supposition. !As the 
male only has this instrument developed, or gene- 
rally the male, the female must be reduced to sad 
difficulties in the procuung of food; but in truth 
the position of tlie tusk renders such a use as is here 
attributed to it impossible. Moreover the narwhal 
does not subsist on marine fuel, or alg9, but on 
soft animal matters, as molliisks and fish. Capt. 

I Scoresby found the remains of cuttle-fish in tne 
stomachs of several which were opened by him, and 
similar reniHins were also found in the stomach of 
one driven ashore near Boston. 

In general form the narwhal resembles the por- 
poise, but the head is small and blunt ; the mouth 
IS small, and not cajiable of much extension. The 
iinder-lip is wedge shaped. The eyes are placed 
in a line with the opening of the mouth, at the 
distan<*e of Ihiiteen or fourteen inches iVom tne 
snout, <nd of small size* being about an inch in 
diameter. The spiracle* or blow-hole, it a single 
orifice of a smnioircular form* on the tup of the 
head, directly ofer the eirwk The fins, or flippers, 
asn ahoui fourteen or fiUeen inches long, and Drom 
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iix to ei^ht broad ; their situation on the sides oi the 
animal being at one-fifth of its length from the 
snout. The breadth of the tail is from fifteen to 
twenty inches. There is no dorsal fin, but a sharp 
ridge rims down the centre of the back, the edge of 
which is generally found to be rough and worn, as 
if by rubi»ing against the ice. At an early ago 
the narwhal is blackish-grey on the back, with 
numerous darker spots and markings running into 
each otlier, forming a general dusky- black sur- 
face. The sides arc almost white, with dusky and 
more open markings! the under surlace is white. 
In adult specimens the ground colour of the back is 
yellowish-white, with markings varying from dark 
grey to dusky-black, and of a roundish or oval figure, 
with interspaces of white or ycllowiNli-white between 
them. Tlie skin resembles lliat of the common 
Greenland whale (13a)a*na mysticetus), hut is thin- 
ner. The female narwhal prothiccs a single young 
one at a birth, which she nourishes with milk for 
several months. 

To the rapnlity, the great powers, and the ferocity 
of the narwhal when attacked, many writers have 
Wne testimony. Its form is admirably adapted for 
cleaving the waters, and wc can well believe that 
the shuck of its weapon, driven full tilt against an 
enemy, must produce a terrible effect. The ribs of 
the stoutest boat would be transfixed by the dint of 
such a blow, far more easily than w'as ever shield 
by the lance of knight in baiilo or tournament. 
Several instances have indeed been known in which 
the animal has plunged his weapon drop into the 
thick oak timbers of a ship, when it has fortunately 
snapped short, the fragment reniHinlng fixed in Die 
orifior, so us to plug it up. A iiornon of wood 
taken from the hull of a ship with a piece of nar- 
whal’s tusk firmly imbedded in it, came bome few 
years ago under our own invp( ction. It is probably 
only in defence of the females and their }oung, 
unless indeed when attacked himself, that the male 
narwhal thus rushes against ships or bouts; fur we 
utterly discredit liie usual accounts of its causnlcss 
and indiHcrlmiiiute attacks upon any object wiiich 
approaches within its range. lloiilitle^s when 
wounded and harassed it becomes desperate; and 
its power, its velocity, and weapon combine to 
render it formidable* 

Tfie narwhal is gregarious, associating in troops of 
from six or eight to twenty or more ; and numbers 
are often seen clustered together, both in tho opiui 
sea, an<l in buys and inlets free IVoiu the ice, foiining 
a compact oImIhux, mo\ing gently arnl slowly ubmg. 
Under suth c ire urn .stances tho independent move- 
raents of each indivuluHl are neceH-iarily embar- 
rassed, HO that a eonsideiHblo slaughter may be 
easily efieeted among them. When attacked at 
such a time, llie hind ranks, instead of turning 
again.st their assailantH, jness upon thoj»e before, 
sliding their long weapons ov«u‘ the glossy backs of 
their leadeiM, and all beeorm*^ disorder and con- 
fusion. Opportunities of tins kind are welcome to 
the Greenlandeih, to w horn the narwhal is an im- 
poitant animal. Independently of the oil, which 
the narwhal )ielda in consideiahle quantity and of 
excellent quality, the flesh is much esteemed by 
these jieople as lood, and eaten both fr4-.-,h and in a 
diied and smoked state, being prepared over the 
fire of their hut.s. The tendons of the muHcles are 
useful 111 the preparation of thin but tough coidage ; 
and Dnlmniel states (see his ‘'I’laitd des Fi'cliea’) 
that several membranous sacs aie obtained fiomthe 
gullet made use of as parts of their fishing appa- 
ratus. The ivory spear, or tusk, the Greenlanders 
employ in various houhe'iold and economical pur- 
poses instead of wood, and in the manui^acture of 
weapons, ah daits or arrowy, &c. When struck by 
a harpoon, the narwhal dives wdth great velocity, 
and in the same mann< r as the whale, but nut to 
the same extent. Jii general it descends about 200 
'athoniH ; and on returning to the surfaec iS de- 
spatched by a whale-lance without any difficulty. 

The blubber is about tliree inches in thickness, and 
invests the whole body : it afibrds about lialf a ton 
of 0,1. 

The narwlia’i may be registered among the ocjca- 
sional vi-sitanls to the Uriti^h shores. Of its visits, 
however, only three instances are on record, as far 
as we cun learn. Tlie first is recorded by Nicolas 
Tulpuis Hi 164«. The second is of one killed, in 
IfeCK), near Boston in Lincolnshire, and said to have 
been twt*nt}.five feet in length. The third instance 
occurred in 1806, at the Sound of Weeidale, in Shet- 
land. 


the skill is very lofti tmooth, and eiinj^ry. It 
oiates in small troops or families, and is in the 


and 

associates in small troops 
habit of following and surrounding boats or ships, 
gambolling like the dolphin around them; or chasing 
Its finny prey, in quest of which it often ascends the 
mouths of riverst occasionally to a considerable dis- 
tance. During the intense severity of the winter, 
the beluga is said to migrate southwards; this Jour- 
ney cannot, however, bq to any great extent, as it 
very rarely occurs in the sea around the most 
non hern portion of the British Isles. Indeed we do 
not know of more than one instance on record of 
this species visiting our coasts; we refer to the in- 
dividual taken, in the summer of 1816, in the Frith 
of Forth, where it had been observed for nearly 
three months ascending with the fiood-tide, and 
regularly descending with the ebb. This individual, 
as is proved by the lime of the year in wdiioh it was 
seen, was a stray wanderer from its native latitudes, 
and not on a regular journey of migration. Tiie 
fiesh of this animal is euton by the Greenlanders 
and other pnople of the boreal regions. Crantz 
says it is as red as beef, and of somewhat similar 
flavour : Pallas, that it is black* The carcass yields 
excellent oi), and it is principally for the sake of 
this that tlio beluga is hunted. It is sometimes in- 
tercepted by nets extended across the inlet or 
stream it has entered, and attacked with lances 
while endeavouring to force its return : on other 
occasions it is liarpooned, and sometimes even 
caught by means of hooks baited with fish. The 
female produces one or two young at a birth, to- 
WQuls which she displays the strongest attachment; 
they follow her in all her movements, and do not 
quit her until they are of considerable size. Cuvier 
states that tho teeth are nine in number on each 
side above and below. Mr. Bell states that, in a 
cranium in his possession, tliore are eight teeth in 
the upper and six in the lower jaw, on each side; 
but that, Qs two have evidently fallen from ttie 
former, llicro must have been ton originally. Aged 
individuals aro often found without any teeth in the 
upper jaw, Tlie beluga measures, when adult, 
seventeen or eighteen feet in length. That caught 
in Die Frith of Forth measured thirteen fget lour 
incliCH. and nearly nine loot in circumference at the 
thic' nart, viz., the centre of the body, whence 
it . both to thu head and to the lull. 

Family CATopoNXiDAi Bell). This 

fiiinily, whieh includes the Cachalots, is charac- 
terized by the immoderate size of the head, which | 
equals one third the length of the body, and tormi- 
ruus in a deep, abrupt, truncutu snout, advancing 
beyond the lower jaw, whieli is narrow, the two 
rami being in contaet for the gieater part of their 
length, and aimed each with a low of corDpreshed, 
boliil, oonieal teeth, at equal distances fitting into 
eavilies in the upper jaw. which is either destitute 
of teetli, or merely furnished with a few in a rndi- 
nuMitary stale and almost covered by the gum. 'I’lie 
bli.w-holes open externally by a single orifice. The 
tongue 1.H bmall and pointed. 

1093 ..— Tiijs: (joMMON Cachalot, or Spermaceti 
Whale 


101)2.— The Beluga 

(MphinapUnu leura,, Pall,). The genus Del- 
].hinepti)riie is charHcii'rired by the preienoe of a 
aoreiil fin. Hoad .tnoll, and blunt, toeili verisble 
in Buinbor. 'I'he Beluga (White Fish, or White Whale), 
Si R native of the high northern latitudes, and is one 


(Phyttekr macroct'phalus, Linn. | Phyaetn Catodon^ 
Linn.; Oitadon trumpo, Lacdpi^de; Biuiil-iieaded 
Cachalot, Pennant). The Caciialot is one of the 
mightiest of the Cetacea, the adult male measuring 
upwards of serenty feet in Jength ; and (rom its 
powers, and not unlVequent paioxysms of fury, is 
one or the moat dniigeiouaot the monsters ol the 
deep w'liich the daring sailor is called upon to 
comhai. 

Tho eaehalot roams the ocean at pleasure, and is 
seen in all lalitudeh, hut its native regions may be 
conMclvred as the arctic and antarctic seas.* It 
w'ould seem that the animal is gregaiious, and is 
generally seen in parties consisting of half-grown 
males, or of females attended by their young, and 
iruarded by one or two males of the largest size. 
When solitary cachalots aie obseiwed, they inva- 
riably prove to be aged males. 

According to Mr. F, De Bell Bennett (‘Zool, 
Proceeds.,’ 18;i7* p. 3U), the speed of an alarmed 
cachalot docs not exceed from eight to ten miles 
an hour, though, when harpooned, its temporary 
velocity may be estimated irom twelve to fifteen 
miles. When thus flying from pursuit, the huge 
animal moves with a regular and majestic, although 
rapid pace, and with a gently leaping gait ; the an- 
terior and upper portions of the colossal head are 
raised above the water, and a portion of the back is 
also frequently exhibited. When parties are pur- 
sued, they often move in lines like a troop of horse, 
and exert ail their movementH, and descend, rise, 
and even spout in inisoti. V/hen about to plunge 

•Baton rn^iereonitdmth^jmlyonSfpfdMorppOTim whtle. 
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deep, the eaohalot tiiiiiiies a mtieat 
raising the caudal fin, or perpeiioieidm^y 

in tiie air, an action that is performed leisure^, anei 
one that distinguishes this from most other speoifi 
of Cetacea. This evolution is not, however, in- 
variably performed, since, when tranquilly feeding, 
or carelessly avoiding a boat, the cachalot wHl 
descend very gradually, lowering itself, or ae it it 
technically termed, settling down.’’ 

The ordinary length of time which the eschalot 
remains under water, when alarmed or wounded, it 
three-quarters of an hour, but in some instances the 
time has extended, it is said, to an hour and a 
quarter* 

The chase of this animal is very hazardous, for 
although generally the troop fiy on the appearance 
of danger, yet, when one is wounded, tne othera 
often come to the rescue, especially in the case of 
the femtiles, which mutually assist each other; while 
the males, as Mr. Bennett afiirms, commonly make 
a speedy retreat One of the latter, however, if 
attacked and infuriated, is extremely formidable, 
and will rush with immense velocity, head foremost, 
against a boat, shivering it to pieces, or, lashing 
with its tail, will out it asunder, scattering the hap- 
less mariners, some, perliaps, struck dead, others 
maimed, on the surface of the roiling ocean. Oc- 
currences of this kind are indeed numerous, and 
many a thrilling narrative of the ** hair-breadth 
’hcapcs,” and of loss of men and boats, in the close 
encounter with Diis giant of the waiters, can an old 
SouUi Sea whaler tell, and many have been recorded, 
which of themselves would fill a goodly and not 
uninteresting volume. Not only are the boats in 
jeopardy, but the whaling vessel” itself is not se- 
cure, Mr. Bell refers to an authenticated instance 
of an American ship of large size being stove in and 
foundered by a blow from a gigantic male cachalot 
rusliing head foremost against U. 

The food of the cacimlot consists of seals, and 
fishes of a large size, winch it pursues with great 
pertinacity; but it would appear that a large spe- 
cies of cutile-iiah (Octopus) ionns iu principal nu- 
triment. 

We have already noticed the magnitude of th<? head 
of the present species, and wo may here observe tliat 
ibis magnitude is not owing to any extraordinary 
lievelopiucnt of the skull : tne maxillary and inter- 
maxillary liones are indeed prolonged, but the 
cranial portion is small, and rines abruptly (see 
Fig. 1091, Skull of the Cachalot in profile). If, how- 
e\;^er, we look at the ujiper surface of tile skull 
(Fig. lOOu), we find the lop deeply concave, with a 
margin continued along the outer edge of each 
maxillary bone. It is in this concavity principally 
that the subhtance termed spermaceti, or mote pro- 
perly cel ine, is lodged, and that in such immense 
quantity as to give to the head its extraordinary 
size and figure. This substance, in a semi fluid 
state, is contained in a tissue of cells, not only 
tilling up tlie concavity of the surface of the skull, 
but giving to the head a singular elevation, the 
whole being invested hy a dense cartilaginous ex- 
nathion. Cetine is also found in cells along the 
back and in other parts of the body. 'J'his cetine 
exists mixed with oil, and wlien the whale is killed, 
a hole is made in the outer and upper part of the 
head, and the oleaginous fluid is baled out with 
buckets. The first process is Die separation of the 
oil hy means of diaining and squeezing; the im- 
pure cetine is then put into bane Is, in the state of 
a yellow unctuous mass, and is afterwards further 
purified by the following process The mass is 
put into hair or woollen bags, and pressed between 
oiates of iron in a screw-press, until it becomes 
Iiaid and brittle; it is then broken intd small pieces 
and thiown into boiling water, wheie it mens and 
tlie impurities are separated from it. After being 
cooled and taken from the first water, it is put into 
a boiler of clean water, and a weak solution of 
potash is gradually added, This is thrice repeated, 
aBer which the whole is poured into coolers, when 
the spermaceti concretes into a white semicrystal- 
Jized mass, and on being cut into small pieces ex- 
hibits a beautiful flaky appearance, so well known 
as belonging to the spermaceti of commerce.” An 
ordinary-sized whale will yield twelve large barrela 
of crude spermaceti. 

Like other whales, the cachalot is clothed with a 
layer of blubber, but in less abundance than in the 
common whale (Balasna mysticetas). The oil pro* 
cured from it, however, isthinner and more valuable. 
Fig. 1096 reprezenti in outline, a, the spermaceti 
whale, with tne sections marked forflencing; the 
anterior aspect of the head ; c, the harpoon \ d, the 
lance. 

There is another substance produced by the ea* 
chalot, known in commerce under the name of am- 
bergris. This substance, in the form of ppake 
greyish masses, marbled with darker tints* and some- 
what hard and brittle, is found floating in many parti 
of the sea, or thrown up on the shore. It is meet 
abondaiitiiithe neighbourhood of the Molueeae and 
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iiDt)||[ tbt AQiili ft Obiniy J uptiiiy ICid«fMOiar» AfHea, 
ittd tko .Sbalti Arnsrie*. lit oontiitiiiM rsiemblet 
tliftt of oommon waxi it it fattjri infltn^mablei and 
when betted emiu a fragrant but powerful musky 
* odour* In 9 en<*ral it it mixed up with the beakt of 
cuttie^ibh, tike bones of fithet* and other foreign met- 
tera. For a long time the nature of this auMtance 
waa utterly unknown. It hat been regarded by 
tome at a tort of bitumen^ or at a kind of gum, 
andbyothera aa aoompoaition of wax and honey. 
It it now known to be produced, at a concretion^ in 
the intettinet of the cachalot, and it oAen found in 
sickly or diseased animals ; indeed. Dr, Schwediawer 
auertt that the exiitenoe of these indigestible con- 
cretioni often occuiont abdominal abaoesset, after 
the bursting of which the ambergris is found float- 
ing on the surface of the sea, Formerly this sub^ 
stance was in high estimation as a medicine; at 
present it is only used as a perfume, but is seldom 
to be obtained unadulterated, As in most of the 
Cetacea, the skull of the cachalot is destitute of sym- 
metry, having a turn as it were, or, bend, towards the 
left; ilia asserted also that the left eye is smaller 
and more limited in visual range than the right, on 
which account the sailors endeavour to attack it on 
its lefL Mr, Bennett makes no allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, but merely observes that if boats are not 
brought within the line of vision, the animal may be 
approached with great facility, the sense of hearing 
being very imperleot; ** a defloiency, however, which 
appears to he in some measure compensated for by 
the perfection in which it possesses the sense ot 
touch, through the medium or a smooth skin abun- 
dantly supplied with nervous papilla). It even ap- 
pears as though the cachalots had the means of con- 
veying impressions to one another through tlie water, 
at considerable distances ; for it is a tact well known 
to the southern whalers, that upon a cachalot being 
struck firom a boat, others that are miles distant will 
almost instantaneously display by their actions an 
apparent consciousness of what has occurred, and 
either take themselves off or come down to the aid 
of their injured companion.*' This intelligence he 
supposes can only be communicated by a concussion 
of the water. 

We have said that the cachalot roams all seas ; 
it appears, however, to be more scarce in the arctic 
latitudes than formerly, but is abundant in the 
Southern Ocean, and within the regions of the ant- 
arctic circle. According to Colnctt, the neighbour- 
hood of the Galapagos constitutes a sort of rendez- 
vous in spring for all the cachalots frequenting the 
coasts of Mexico, Peru, and the Gulf of Panama. 

We have seveial instances on record of this ani- 
mal having been captured on our own coast, and on 
that of the adjacent continent ; it has been seen in 
the Mediterranean, oif the southern shores of Europe, 
as well as off the shores of Southern Africa, and in 
the Channel of Mozambique. 

In 1 7G9 a cachalot w'as killed in the Frith of Forth, 
and one was seen oif the Kentish coast. In 1774 a 
large one was stranded on the coast of Norfolk ; 
some few years since a small one was captured in 
the Thames near Gravesend. In 1784 thirty-two 
cachalots ran aground on the coast of Audierne, being 
stranded on the sands towards Gape Estain. In 
1619 one of 63 feet in length was killed in Whit- 
stable Bay. According to Lowe, the cachalot **is 
o(>en driven ashore about the Oikneys, nay, some- 
times caught.” 

The general colour of this species is greyish black 
above, lighter beneath ; the eye is small, with a few 
stiff hairs around. There is no dori^al fin, but a dis- 
tinct protuberance; the pectoral fins are small, and 
slightly grooved longitudinally. Fig, iu‘)7 repre- 
sents a portion uf the'lower jaw, to show the teeth. 
Pig. 1098, the skull seen fiom below. Fig. 1099, 
the back view of the skull, showing its occipital 
elevation above the articulating processes and fora- 
men magnum (See also Fig. lO'M). 

Family (the true Whales).— Tliese ani- 

mals equal the cachalot in size, but have the head 
more proportionate to the bulk of (he body, and dis- 
play a less clumsy contour. They are moreover 
distinguished from all other Cetacea by the total ab- 
sence of teeth; their place in the upper jaw, which 
is extremely narrow, being supplied by pendant 
homy laminn, called whalebone, or baleen. The 
palate of the whale is arched and oval (see Fig. 
MOO), and forms a vaulted roof to which the plates 
of baleen are attached transversely, in two rows, pa- 
rallel to each other. Each plate consists of a cen- 
tral coarse fibrous layer, lying between two, which 
are compact and externally polished, constituting a 
sort of enamel or varnish; but which outer layers 
do not eover the interna) or true baleen to its ex- 
tremeiVee edge : the latter, therefore, extends beyond 
the tbrmer. ami terminates in a fringe, in which ar': 
entangled the small mollusooua animals which con- 
stitute the food of this huge ammab Each plate of 
baleen is of a subtriangular figure, and its base, at- 
taobed to the palate, nas a ong furrow, fixed upon 
a |m^, buried deeidj in the firm tasoular tubstanoe l 
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of the gum oovering the under surface of the mix- 
illary and intermaxillary bones. The outer layers, 
of compact matter, are continuous with a white 
horny layer of the gum which paues on to the sur- 
face of each plate, and the pulp is therefore the s^ 
cretin g ormn of the internal layer of coarse elastic 
fibres. The number of plates composing each row 
is from 300 to 400, and the palate being oval, the 
longest are those situated in modio; those towards 
the muisle and near the entrance of the throat being 
consequently the shortest. The .longest of these la- 
mince often measure 15 feet and upwards in length ; 
and the abbreviation anteriorly and posteriorly is 
gradual. Each plate, as we have said, is fringed, and 
the filaments of the fringe are ve^ numerous, and till 
up the cavity of the mouth suinoiontly to foim a 
strainer. The lower Jaw is arched boldly outwardn on 
each side, so as to form a broad^ ellipse, the margin of 
a huge spoon which ladles in and conveys to the 
strainer or fringes vast quantities of water replete with 
shoals of small Crustacea, of the clio borealis, and 
other small tenants of the briny deep, which abso- 
lutely crowd its waters. The tongue is very large, 
thick, flesh V, fat, soft, and spongy. In the Greenland 
whale it often exceeds 20 feet in length, and nine or 
ten in width. The orifice of the gullet is very small ; 
so that fish even of a moderate size cannot pass 
down. The eyes are small, and seated just above 
the angle of the enormous mouth* There are two 
distinct blow-holes on the top of the head. The 
skin is smooth and glossy. The blubber is abundant. 
In the Greenland whale the layer of this subcuta- 
neous iurd varies from eight or ten to 20 inches in 
depth, and a single wiiale of large size will >ield 
about 40 tons;* but much more has occasionally 
been obtained. Tne lips appear to bo composed 
of little more than cellular tissue and blubber. 

Keferriiig to our piotoriai specimens of osteology, 

( Fig. 1101 shows the skull of the Greenland whale in 
profile ; Fig, 1 102, an upper view of the same ; Fig. 
nu3, an under view of the same, with the lower jaw 
removed; Fig. 1104 represents the skeleton of the 
Greenland whale, in which the rudiments of the 
pelvis are apparent. 

1105, 1106. — The Gricmsland Whale, or 
Great Mysticete 

(Bakma Mystketm). This colossal animal, yield- 
ing oil and whalebone, both valuable in a com- 
mercial point of view, is a native of the arctic seas, 
whither it is followed by a daring race of mariners 
amidst horrid icebergs and extensive flues, where 
danger in every form is imminent. Cold, intense 
beyond description,— this has to be borne ; hunger, 
for often are the vessels ici*-bound, and the pro- 
visions scanty,— this has to be endured ; watchful- 
ness, fatigue, and the chance of being ingulfed 
during the tremendous conflict,— these the sailor 
bears and braves, content if he return home with a 
rich harvest gleaned from the arctic waters. The 
Greenland whale, therefore, even in this sense, is 
one of the most interesting of the Cetacea ; nor is it 
less so from its habits and manners, which various 
observers, and in particular Captain Scoresby, have 
contributed to illustrate. The ordinary length of 
I this species is from sixty to seventy or eighty feet ; 
but it is said to attain occasionally to greater dimen 
sions. Seen at a distance, it appears as a dark ill- 
defined mass floating on the surface of the water, 
and indeed it is only when lying on its side, after 
death, that its true outline is to be made out. (Bee 
Pig. 1100.) 

It is upon minute animals, such ab small shrimp- 
like Crustacea, the clio borealis, meduscp, &c., that 
this huge animal supports his colossal frame. 
Ploughing his way beueath the surface with open 
mouth, he engulfs his prey by myriads, whion be- 
come entangled among the filaments fringing the 
baleen, and thus are as it were sifted from the water, 

I which escapes at the sides. Every few minutes he 
I rises to breathe, expelling through the bJow-holes a 
I column of steam and water, and again plunges to 
I continue his repast. In order to dive, the whale first 
raises his head, and then plunges it under the sur- 
face, drawing his tail at the same time underneath 
the body so as to form the segment of a circle ; 
instantaneously he strikes it out, and goes down like 
a shot. The length of time passed beneath the 
surface varies, but according to Captain Scoresby it 
seldom exceeds half an hour, and this only when I 
harpooned ; under such circumstances, on appearing 
again, which is generally at a considerable distance 
from the spot where the animal descended, he is 
always in a state of great exhaustion, owing chiLfiy 
to the immense pressure it )ias sustained, but no 
doubt in part to the long suspension of respiration : 
under ordinary circumstances the whale rises to 
breathe every eight or ten minutes. 

The velocity of the whale is very great. Captain 
Scoresbv harpooned one which, on being struck, de* 
soend«<f four hundred fathoms, at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. But under the pain of this weapon 
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they often descend a much greater depth, eubjeot- 
ing themselves to an enormous pressure of water, 
and are at the same time so overcome by terror, as 
often to bruise themselves severely by the rocks met 
with in their course, and sometimes even to strike 
so violently against the hard brd of the ocean as to 
fracture their jaws. At tlu* depth of 800 fathoms 
Captain Scoresby calculates the prossure at 211,200 
tons. 

The most pleasing as well as astonishing exhi- 
bition of the power and activity of these animals is 
daring the pairing season, when they gambol and 
frolic in the waters, throwing themselves about in 
the exuberance of delight, little aware of the ap- 
proauh of their enemies. bometimeH they dart 
along the surface, and then dive and re-ascend with 
such energy as to leap entirely out of the water; 
sometimes they raise themselves perpendicularly, 
BometimeM, head downwards, they flourish their 
tails aloft, and lash the water with tremendous 
violence, throwing the sea around them into foam, 
and producing a roaring noise resounding to a 
considerable distance. The tail is, in fact, not only 
their organ ot locomotion, hut their weapon of 
defence, and though extremely timid and peaceful, 
they often use it, when driven to despair, wkh ter- 
rible effect: and this the more particularly when 
one of a pair is stiuck, or the life of the cub is in 
danger. The mutual atiacliment of each pair, and 
ihe affection of the female for her young one, are 
intense; and many are the instaoces on record in 
which the one has died in defending the other. 
Captain Anderson relates that, having struck one 
of tuo whales, a male and female, iliat were in 
company together, the wounded one made a long 
and terrible resistance; it struck down a boat with 
five men in it by a single blow of the tail, and all 
went to the bottom ; the other still attended its 
companion, and lent it every assistance, until at 
last the whale that had been struck sunk under its 
wounds, while its faithful associate, disdaining to 
survive the loss, stretched itself upon the dead 
animal, sharing its fate.” A more affecting instance, 
exempliiVing the strength of maternal attachment, 
is related by Captain Scoresby. One of his bar- 
pooners struck a cub, in the hope of capturing the 
mother (a plan, we are sorry to say, frequently 
made use of), who aiose, and seizing the young one 
with her paddle, dived instantly, dragging about a 
hundred fathoms of line out of the boat with con- 
siderable velocity. Again she arose to the surface, 
furiously darted to and fro; frequently stopping 
short, or suddenly ohanginf^ her direction, and ex- 
hibiting every symptom of extreme agony. For a 
considerable lengtli of time she thus continued to 
act, although closely pursued by the boats, but her 
concern for her offspring made her regardless of the 
danger by which she was surrounded. AOer two 
fruitless trials she was harpooned, but even then 
did not attempt to escape, notwithstanding her suf- 
ferings, but still clung to her offspring, and allowed 
the other boats to approach, so that in a lew 
minutes three more harpoons were fastened, and in 
the course uf an hour both the mother and cub 
were floating dead. 

The female of this species produces only one cub 
at a birth, which remains under her care ior a con- 
sidciable period, until, l)y the development of the 
baleen plates, it is enabled to procure its own sup- 
port. The whale usually lives in pairs, but some- 
times numbers are seen together, in places to 
which abundance of food or other causes induce 
them to resort. 

The unceasing persecution to which the Gieen- 
land whale has been long subjected has not only 
thinned its numbeis, but diiven it from localities in 
which it was formerly common. It is at present 
chiefly to be found in the icy seas of Spitzbergen, 
in Davis's Straits, Baffin's Bay, and the waters of 
the polar circle. General colour above, a velvety* 
blackish grey ; under parts, white. 

An allied species, the Cape or Southern ‘Whale 
(Balsna Australis, Cuv.). but not attaining to so 
large a size, inhabits the Southern Ocean, and in 
the month of June visits the bays of Africa adja- 
cent to the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose o( 
bringing forth its young. It is, in fact, only the 
females that thus approach the coast, and they 
return to the main ocean in September. Two skele- 
tons, brought by De Lalande in 1820, are in the 
museum of Pans, and tiie osteological differences 
between this and the Greenland whale have been 
described by Cuvier. The speculations of com- 
merce have been directed to this representative of 
the northern mysticete, which at a future day may 
in like manner become driven from its old haunts 
to more remote abodes. 

Fig. M07 is the outline of a species of Balaena 
(Balsp Antipodarum), tenanting the ocean near 
New Zealand. Fig. 1108 represents the mode of 
attacking the Greenland whale; and Fig, llOil con- 
veys some idea of the dangers of the contest. The 
cut relates to the following incident Captain 
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Lvoniy of tho Kaith of Leith« while proeeoutizig the 
whale fishery on the Labrador coast, in the aeuon 
of 1802, discovered a large whale at a abort distance 
from the ship. Four boats were sent in pursuit, and 
two of them succeeded in approaching it so closely 
together, that two harpoons were struck at tlie same 
moment. The whale descended a few fathoms in 
the direction of another of the boats, which was on 
the advance, rose accidentally beneath It, struck it 
with its head, and threw the boat, men, and appa- 
ratus aboat fifteen feet into the air. It was inverted 
by the stroke, and fell into the water with its keel 
upwards. All the people were picked up alive by 
the fourth boat, excepting one man, who, having I 
got entangled in the boat, fell beneath it, and wal 
unfortunately drowned.*^ Fig. 1110 represents, a, 
the harpoon ; 6, the lance used in the attack* 

nil, 1112.— Thk Rorqual 
[BaksnopUm Boop$^ Klem. ; Ualfvnoptera Rorqual, 
I*acdp.). The Itorcjuals. constituting the genus Ba- 
lenoptera, difi'er from the Greenland whale and its 
allies in the possesHion of a small dorsal fin on the 
lower part of the back (not seen in the position of 
the pictorial specimen), and a series of longitudinal 
foMs on the skin of the under surface of the body, 
and particularly the throat and chest. The plates 
of baleen are short. The food of these animals 
consists of fishes, and especially herrings and other 
species which go in shoals, and they engulf multi- 
tudes at once in the abyss of their capacious mouth. 
They are remarkable for the rapidity and ease of 
their movements: they dart along or dive with 
almost unequalled impetuosity, and are dangerous 
to attack. From this cause, as well as from the 
small quantity of blubber they afford, and the in> 
ferior quality of the baleen, they are seldom chased 
by the crews of the whaling- vessels. The species 
do not seem to be as yet well determined. 

The Great Rorqual is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, of this gigantic race of beings, often 
exceeding a hundred feet in length. Its native 
regions are the polar seas, where it is seen both in 
troops and pairs, the paired males and females 
exhibiting devoted attaenment to each other. The 
rorqual is more restless, more suspicious, and fiercer 
than the common whale, and when struck by the 
harpoon descends with such velocity as often to 
snap the line, It was an individual of this species 
which, in the month of November, 1827, was stranded 
nearOstend, anc^ of which the skeleton was subse- 
quently Exhibited in London and Phi is. The length 
of the skeleton was ninety-five feet ; the head 
measured twenty-two feet. The spinal column 
consisted of sixty-iwo vertebrse ; the ribs were 
fourteen on each side. The expanse of the caudal 
paddle was twenty -two feet und a half. The op- 
portunity of examining the internal anatomy of this 
animal was lost, a circumstance lamented in indig- 
nant but just terms by M. Van Breda, whose 
memoir on the subject is published in Cuvier's 
‘ Histoire Naturelle des (.‘6tac6s,’ This writer 
states that besides the usual plates of baleen, the 
animal had at the tip of its muzzle a thick tuft of i 
rounded horny filaments, or rather ooajse liairs, 
united at the rout by a common membiane, and 
divided into finer threads at their points; these 
filaments were of different lengths, some exceeding 
three feet. This peculiarity had not. we believ**, 
been previously noticed. The weight of this indi- 
vidual when captured was 480.000 pounds, and 
4000 gallons of oil were extracted from the blubber. 
Weight of the skeleton alone, 70,000 pounds, Fig, 
1020 represents the skeleton. 

Here we close our survey of the specimens of the 
Cetacea which are contained in our Pictorial 
MusenniL It is a elaAs which yet requires much 
elucidation; its speeu^e are still involved in con- 
fusion, and of many almost everything yet to be 
learned. They have seldom indeed been contem- 
plated in their native regions by professed natmalists 
—hence, the ciianges they may (many of them, at 
leasO undergo in their progress from youth to 
maturity, the duration of their lives, the rapidity of 
their growth, and many points in their economy are 
yet desiderata. Who has counted the years of the 
w'hale; who has marked an individual from birth, 
till, one of the patriarchs of its oceanic race, it has 
failed beneath the burden of ages? Who has 
tracked these colossal beings in their migrations, or 
patiently studied their nicer instincts, their less pro- 
minent manners and habits ?— Their ways are hid- 
den in the deep, and the little that we know of them 
is the result of accumulated, but fortuitous observa- 
tion, to which commerce has impelled a daring 
class of men, wtiose great object is their destruction. 
Much information will be doubtless added from 
time to time, but after all, many points will neces- 
sarily remain beyond our powers of acquisition. 

We may conclude by observing that the ohace of 
the whale was carried on bv the Norwegians as 
early as the ninth centuiT, piincipaiiy, m it would 
appear, tor the sake ot Hh flesh, which wai^counted 


a delicacy. Formerly a species of whale abounded 
in the Bay of Biscsy, ana was killed by the inha- 
bitants of the coast for the same object, till at length 
it was driven away from that bay oy incessant per- 
secution; the Biscayan mariners tlien carried the 
navigation farther and farther from their own shores, 
till at last they approached the coasts of Iceland, 
(Greenland, and Newfoundland; and thus was com- 
menced, in the course of the sixteenth century, the 
northern whale fishery as pursued in modern times ; 
the object being not the flesh of the animal, but the 
blubber and baleen. 

We have now, before leaving the Mammalia, <o 
refer to several new pictorial specimens, illustrative 
of various groups, and to be regarded in the light 
of additions to our collection, subsequent to our 
I notice of the orders and families to which they 
respectively belong. Some of the sj‘ecies are indeed 
duplicates; others, however, are for the first time 
introduced into our Pictorial Must urn, and merit 
particular attention. 


ADDITIONS TO THE QUADRUMANA. 
lllfi. — T he Douc, or Cochin-China Monkey 
(Semnopit/iecu^ F. Cuv.). P^gathrix ne- 

m»us, Gcoft'r. ; Losiopyga nemaus, 111. 

The Douc, a genuine example of the genus Sem- 
nopithecus, is one o( the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautitul, of all the monkey race. We give 
the following description from a fine adult male in 
the Paris Museum. Tlie face is naked, and of an 
orange colour, surrounded by full long whiskers of 
a glossy whiteness; the fur of the forehead is black- 
ish, passing into delicate grizzled grey, which is the 
colour of the whole head, the back, the sides, and 
abdomen, each hair having annulations of white and 
dusky black to the number of eleven or twelve. 
From the eyebrows to the ears extends a pencil of 
chestnut red ; the thioat is white ; a band, or gorget, 
of chestnut red extends acioss the top of the chest 
from shoulder to shoulder, succeeded by a band of 
black spreading over the top of each shoulder. The 
forearms, the tail, and a square patch above its root 
are of nowy white. The knees, the legs, and the 
tars < hon of the feet are of a rich chestnut ; the 
fin(^..a, the toes, and the thighs are black; space 
round the callosities, while ; callosities and naked 
skin of the palms, yellow. Fur, full and soft, 
length of head and body to root of tail, two feet 
one inch. Native countiy, Cochin-China. 

The douc has never been brought alive to Europe, 
and of its habits and manners we have but meagie 
iniorination. Bezoar-stones are said to be frequently 
found in its btomach, a proof that it is sacculated, as 
in the other Semnopitheci, and also in tlic Culobi. 

In the ‘ .Magasin de Zoologie * (‘Voyage aiitour du 
Monde de la Corvette La Favorite^) 18,36, it is 
stated that “these animals live in troops, more or 
less numerous, in the vast woods which cover the 


country along the shore; and their manneis are 
certainly far fiom being wild, as has been supposed. 
They are, indeed, little troubled by the presence of 
man, and often come near to the habitations of the 
Cochin-Chincse, who appear to offer them but little 
molestation, and do not attempt to draw from the 
beautiful fur of the doucs ail the advantages which 
might be obtaineu from such a souice. However, 
the incursions of the sailors of the corvette La 


Favorite in a very short time inspired these animals 
V. iMi such terror, and so rapid was their flight, that, 
numerous as they were, they were not procured 
without difficulty.” 

Though Buft’on, ou the authority of M. de Poivre, 
gave the name of douc to this species, as its native 
appellation, nevertheless it would seem that siu h is 
not the term by which it is known in Cochin-China. 
M. Hey, the captain of a French merchantman, who 
visited that country in 1819-20. informs us that these 
monkeys are there called Venam, which, he says, 
signifies * meti of the woods.’ M. Rey had no diffi- 
culty in killing numbers of them, but it was not 
without great trouble that he succeeded in capturing 
living individuals. So numerous were they, that on 
one occasion, in the course of a few hours, a hun- 
dred were slaughtered. Desirous, however, ol taking 
some alive, for the purpose of transporting them, if 
possible, to France, he set to work in earnest. In 
the attempt many were shot dead, and others 
wounded ; and as they fell, the survivors collected 
round the dead and dying, endeavouring to carry 
them off into the deeper parts of the forest. Three 
young onrs were ultimately secured, which held so 
fast round the bodies of their dams that it required 
no small effort to detach them. They did not reach 
France alive. M. Itey remarks that this species of 
monkey greatly rese rabies the orang-outan in stature 
4nd inoffensive manners, inhabiting the mountains 
and tops of the loftiest trees, and living on fruit. 
Its fur he describes as being exceedingly fine. 
Some of the males measured, when standing up- 
right, about four feet four inches in height. 


ADDmONB TO THE UBSID A 

1114.— Thb Rwmm Ooatl 

(yiMua nifa). We have already aUudad to the 
genus Nasua as one of those forms which link the 
Ursidie, on ons side, with the Mustelidss, or Weasel 
tribe, of the other. The rufous ooati in habits and 
manners agrees with the brown ooati, living in pairs 
or small troops in the forests of South Americs, and 
olimhing with great facility t but their mode of 
climbing does not resemble that of the oat or the 
squirrel, or of any of the light-limbed and sharp- 
clawed animals they do not run up a tree and 
bound from branch to branch, but proceed in the 
same heavy manner as on the ground; and it is be- 
cause they can apply the palm of their paws, or the 
sole of their hind-feet, fairly to any object Oiot, 
however 2 ^grasping it), that they are enabled thus to 
climb. They use their feet, in fact, m the same 
manner as man, and their mode of climbing re- 
sembles his, except that their paws do not grasp ; in 
descending, they generally come down hind-quarters 
foremost, carefully availing themselves of every 
projection* The bear always does^H), and, as far as 
we have observed, the racoon also. 

1115.— The Racoon 

(Proepon Za/pr). We have little to add to our 
previous account of this species : Buffon, in speak- 
ing of the localities tenanted by the racoon, says, 
“ This animal is originally from the southern regions 
of America: it is not found in the Old World; at 
least, travellers who have spoken of the animals of 
Africa and the East Indies, make no mention of it. 
It is, on the contrary, very common in the warm 
climates of America, and especially in Jamaica, 
where it inhabits the mountains, whence it descends 
to feed upon the sugar-canes. It is not found in 
Canada, nor in the other northern portions of this 
continent: nevertheless, it does not greatly fear the 
cold ; M. Klein brought up one at Dantzick, and 
that which we had has passed a whole night with 
its feet locked up in the ice without experiencing 
any ill effects.” As respects the racoon not in- 
habiting Canada. Buffon is most certainly wrong. 
It is even eaten in Canada, as we are positively in- 
formed by a gentleman who has seen it brought to 
the table. J)r. Richardson informs us that the 
racoon “ inhabits the southern parts of the fhr dis- 
tricts, being found as far north as Red River, in 
iat. 50®, from which quarter about one hundred 
skins are procured by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

I If there is no mistake as to the identity of this spe- 
cies, the racoon extends farther north on the shores 
of the Pacific than it does on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Dixon and Portlock obtained 
cloaks of racoon skins from the natives of Cook*i 
river, in lat. 60'^; and skins, supposed to be those of 
racoon, were also seen at Nootka Sound hy Captain 
Cook, Lewis and Clark expressly state that the 
racoon at the mouth of the Columbia is the same 
with the animal so common in the United States.” 
To this Dr. Richardson adds, ‘‘ its flesh, when fed 
on vegetables, is reported to bo good.” 

In captivity the racoon exhibits much cunning 
and a resentful temper. M. Blanquart des Salines, 
who kept one of these animals, states that a servant 
bad one day struck his racoon a few blows with a 
whip: “in vain did the man afterwards attempt a 
reconciliation ; neither eggs, nor food most coveted 
by the animal, availed in pacifying it. At bis ap- 
proach it enters into a sort of fury; with sparkling- 
eyes it datts at him, and utters loud cries of suffering. 
Whatever is presented to it at that time, it refuses 
until its enemy has disappeared. Its accents of 
anger are very singular; sometimes one might fancy 
them the whistling of the curlew, at others the 
hoarse bark of an old dog. If any one beats it, or 
if it is attacked by an animal which it thinks 
stronger than itself, it opposeK no resistance ; like a 
hedgehog, it conceals its head and its paws, and 
forms its body into a ball : no cry escapes it, and in 
this position it would suffer death.’' With much 
caprice, there is no little cunning in the character 
of the racoon, mixed with malice and a fondness for 
destruction. The writer above quoted informs us 
that the chain of hU racoon is sometimes broken, 
‘‘and that liberty renders it insolent ; it takes pos- 
session of a room, and will suffer no one to come 
near it ; it is not without difficulty that it can be 
refettered. Since it has lived with me, its slavery 
has frequently been suspended. Without losing 
sight of it, I often allow It to walk with its eh|in, 
and every tir^e a thousand little gambols express to 
me its gratitude. It is quite the contrary, however, 
when it escapes itself: it then rambles sometimes 
for three or four days together over the neighbour- 
ing roofs, and descends at night into the court-, 
yards, entem the poultry-roosts, strangles the fowls 
and eats their heads, attacking more especially the 
Guinea fowls. Its chain did not render it more 
gentle, but only more circumspect; It then em- 
ployed artifice, and fkmiliahsed the poultry whh It, 
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ftitwMag fkMk to emt ond ptmkt of its rspoitj 
and it f ns only after ha?iog inipired them with the 
mateit eeettrlty, that it would leite a fowl and tear 
It to pieces. Borne young oau have experienoed 
Iroai it the same sort of treatmeni.** 


ADDITIONS TO THE VIVERRID.fi. 
1116 .— Ita Skunk 

Of 0 phit%$ Amerieanaf Sabine). We need add no- 
thing to our previous account of this species, so 
celebrated for its disgusting odour; and respectin;* 
which Audubon, In his * Ornithological Biography ’ 
(p. 310), gives, under the name of ** Polecat,^’ an 
amusing narrative, proving how long wearing ajv 
parel tainted with the odorous secretion preserves, 
spite of every attempt to remove it, the overpower- 
ing effluvium. Fig. 1117 represenls’ihe dentition of 
the genus Mephitis ; Fig. 1118, the incisors and ca- 
nines. Fig. 1110 represents the head of another 
species of the present genus (Mephitis dimidiata). 

1120, — Thr Teledu 

meliceps, F. Cuv.). In Java and Sumatra 
the Teledu holds the place of the skunks in America ; 
and may be regarded as representing them ; it 
agrees with them in dentition and general habits, 
and the secretion of a fluid unsiipportahly disgusting. 
The teledu is considerably less than a badger m 
size ; the ears are close and scarcely apparent (see 
the head of the Teledu, Fig. 1121); the head is co- 
nical, and the snout gnstly at the tip and almoht 
destitute of hair, The feet are remarkably strong, 
the toes, flve in number, being united as far as the 
last joint, and armed with enoimous claws, espe- 
cially those of the fore-feet. The hair of the body is 
coarse, and rises to a peak on the occiput, that 
covering the neck being directed forwards. The 
general colour is deep brown ; a white stripe, begin- 
ning broad on the top of tlie head and back of tlic 
neck, runs along the spine, and includes the short 
tuft-like tail. The teledu is slow in its motions, 
and Jives in burrows which it excavates in the 
earth. Notwithstanding its offensive odour, it is 
eagerly sought for by the natives who prize its flesh 
as lood, which, if the animal be surprised and sud- 
denly dispatched. is almost entirely fiee from any 
offensive taint. The following interesting account 
of this animal is from the pen of Dr. Horsfield, who 
investigated its native regions. “The mydaus me- 
lice;js presents a singular fact in its geographical 
distiibution. It is confined exclusively to those 
mountains which have an elevation of more than 
7000 feet above the level of the ocean ; on these it 
occurs with the same regularity as many plants. 
The long extended surface of Java, abounding with | 
Conical points wliich exceed this elevation, nffor<i8 
many places favourable for its resort. On ascending 
these mountains, the traveller scarcely fails to meet 
with our animal, which, from its peculiarities, is 
universally known to the inhabitants of tnese ele- 
vated tracts, while to those of the plains it is as 
strange as an animal from a foreign country. A 
traveller would inquire in vain for the telellu at 
Batavia, Samarang, or $uraba>a. In my visits to 
the mountain districts I have uniformly met with it, 
and as far as the information of the natives can be 
relied on, it is found on all the mountains. It is. 
however, more abundant on those which, oft<r 
reaching a certain elevittion, coiiHints of numerous 
connected horizontal ridges, than on those which 
terminate in a defined conical peak. Of the former 
description are the mountain Piahii, and theTengger 
Hills, which are both distinctly indicated in Sir 
Stamford Haffles's map of Java. 1 1 was less common 
on the mountain Gede, south of Batavia; on the 
mountain Ungarang, south of Samarang; and on 
the mountain Tjen. at the farthest extremity ; but 
J traced its range through the whole island. 

" “ Most of these mountain-ridges. furnish tracts of 
oonaiderabie extent, fitted for the cultivation of 
wheat and other European grains. Cei'tain extra- 
tropical fruits are likewise raised with success; 
peaches and etrawberiies grow in considerable 
abundance, and the common culinary vegetables of 
Europe are cultivated to a great extent. To most 
Europeans and Chinese a residence in these elevated 
regions is extremely desirable ; and even the na- 
tives, who in general dislike its cold atmosphere, 
are attracted by the fertility of the soil, and And it 
an advantage to establish villages and clear the 
grounds for culture, 

“ Potatoes, cabbages, and many other culinary 
vegetables are extensively raised, as the entire supply 
of the plains on these articles depends on these ele- 
vated (fintricts. Extensive plantations of wheat and 
other European grains, as well as of tobacco, are 
here found, where rice, the universal product o^ the 
plaine, refuses to grow. These grounds and planta- 
tions are laid out in the deep vegetable mould 
where, tiie Teledu holds its range as the most 
aooient inhabitant of the soil. In its rambles in 
•eareli of food tliia animai frequently enters the 


plantations, and destroys the roots of voung plants, 
m this manner it causes extensive injury; and on 
the Tengger Hills particularly, where these planta- 
tions are more extensive than in other cultivated 
tracts, its visits are' much dreaded by the inhabi- 
tant!. It buVrows in the earth with its nose, in the 
same manner as hogs, and in traversing the hills its 
nooturnal toils aie observed in the morning in small 
ridges of mould recently turned up. 

The Mydaus forms its dwelling at a slight depth 
beneath the surface, in tlie black mould, with con- 
siderable ingenuity. Having selected a spot de- 
fended above by the roots of a large tree, it con- 
structs a cell or chamber of « globular form, having 
a diameter of several iVet, tlie sides of which it makes 
perfectly smooth and legular ; Ibis it provides with 
a subterranean conduit or avenue, about six feet in 
length, the external entrance to wiiich it conceals 
with twigs and dry kaves. During the day it re- 
mains concealed like a badger in its hole ; at night it 
proceeds in search of its food, winch consists of 
insects and their larvn*, and worms of every kind. 
It IS particularly fond ot the common Lumbiici, or 
earth-worms, which abound in the fertile mould. 
The Teledu, agreeably to the infoimation of the 
natives, lives in pairs, and the female produces two 
or three young at a birth.’' 

When taken young, the Teledu is easily tamed, 
and perfectly inoffensive. 

Fig. 1122 represents the skull of the Teledu. 
Fig. 1123, the teeth of the upper jaw j Fig. 1124, tlie 
teeth 01 the lower jaw. The molars it will l>e seen 
consist, in the upper jaw on each side, of two false— 
a pointed carnaHstcie, and a large and nearly squaie 
tuherculoiis molar; in the lower jaw, of thiee lalse 
molais, a large carnassicie, and a very small tiil>er- 
culoiis posterior molar. Incisors and canines as 
usual, 

1125.— The Ferret 

(Mmtela Furo) ; Put onus Furo, Cuv. Already 
described. 

112G,— The Weasel 

(Mtistein rndgarix) ; Piitorins vulgaiis, Cuv. We 
need not enjaige our account of tins animal, of 
which the habits are well known. 

1127 , 1128 , — The Krmire 
{Mmtdn Erminea); Putoiius Kiminca, Cuv. Fig. 
1127 represents this animal in its summer dioss ; 
Fig. 112 M exhibits, in its winter livery ot snowy white, 
the lip of the tail remaining black, --a beautilul con- 
tiast. In this stage it is the ermine of tlie furriers, 

1120.— Thk Polecat 

(Mmtela PutoriuH communis, Cuv. This 

species torms the type of Cuvier’s geinm Putoiius, 
which he has, we think without siifTirient reason 
exchanged for that of Musteln; while on the con- 
trary he has assigned the term MusiWa as tha suh- 
generio natpe of the Murtens, to which liny hnd 
long since given ilia more oppropriate nnme of 
Maries. The latt«T nnme is ndojited by Mr, Bell in 
his ‘British Quadrupeds,' who lakes no notiro of 
Putoriu‘» us apjdied to the polecats and wcasclK by 
Cuvier. A needless alteraiior. of nnni(‘S is e\er to 
be avoided by tlie nuturulint us tending not to sim- 
plicity and knowledge, but confusion and doubt, 

liao.— I'liE Pink Mahtkn 


( Mirtef AfnetHHt), The i)riiici[uil differences be- 
tween this and the Beech Marten consist, according 
to Mr. Bell, “ in the greater length of the legs, and 
the smaller head oi tin* Pme Maiten; its liir, too, 
is more abundant, of a finer and softer texture, and 
of a rkher colour; and is consequently more 
highly valued, though it is not nearly equal to 
of the sable." 

1131. — Thr Bckch Marten 

(Marten Fagor^im)^ This is the most common of the 
two speciew in our countiy, exee])ting in certain dis- 
tnetb. We are not quite •sure that tliey aie not mere 
varieties, of each other. 

Fig. 1 132 representb the dentition of Mustela 

6 


I follows Incisors, -; 

I 


(Putorius, Cuvier), which is i 

canines, I — ^ ; false molars, ; camHS8i6re,i— . 
1—1 '3—3 1—1’ 

tubercular molar, : a represents the 

teeth of both jaws together. 

Fig. 1133 represents the dentition of the genus 11 
Martes, which chiefly differs in the false molars ' 
3—3 

which stand ; a shows the teeth of both jaws 
together. 
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1 134.— Tns Short-tailed Fi eld-mousi 

(Arvicofa agreHii), Canipagnol, Bufflon; Arvicola 
arvalU, Selya-Longohamps. The short-tailed field* 


mouse for Field-vole of Bell) is one of those llodentia 
from which we often receive extensive injury, prov- 
ing how necessary it is that, in order to keep their 
numbers wuiiin due bounds, an incessant warfare 
M maintained against them, — a warfare to w^ch 
biros and beasts of prey aic appointed, 

Ihis species is a native ot the greater part of 
Europe, and is common in our island, where its de- 
predations (and in Franco and other parts of the 
Coniinent the same mny he said) have rendered it 
notorious. It is exclusively u tenant of woods, 
plantations, corn-fields, and meadows; and not un- 
frequently appears in enormous multitudes, Often 
18 the farmer disapnomted of his ciop of wheat, the 
newly-sown grain having been all rooted up and 
devoured by an army of those “woe cuweiin creepit 
tiinoi’oiih beast ies,'’iurmidable notlium their indivi- 
dual size, but their numbers. Whole plantations of 
young trees have in like manner been destroyed, the 
root of eveiy sapling being eaten, or the bottom oi 
the stem barked round. In the years 1HI3 and 1B14 
the ravages of these animals in the New Forest and 
the FoiCbt of Dean were so great, as to create an 
alarm lest the whole of the young trees in Uiose ex- 
lensive woods should be destroyed by them. In the 
first vol, of the ‘ Zool. Journal’ is a letter from Lord 
Glenliervit to Sir Joseph Banks, entering into a 
detailed aceount of the devastations committed. 
Mr. Jesse, in his* Gleanings.’ refen ing to the planta- 
tions in these foiest.'^, says, that soon alter their for- 
mation, “a sudden and rapid iMcrease of mice took 
jilace in them, which threatened the destruction ot 
the whole of the young plants: vast numbers of 
these weie killed, the mice having eaten through 
the roots of five-year-old oaks and ehestnuts, gene- 
rally just below tlie surlace of the ground. Hollies 
also, whieh weie five or six leet high, were barked 
round the bottom, and in some instances the mice 
bad crawled up the tree and were seen feeding on 
the imrk of the iijiper bianehes. In the reports 
made to government on the sulijcct, it appeared 
that the roots had been eaten through wherever 
tiiey obstructed the runs of the mice." 

Various plans were adopted for their destruction ; 
and in holes dug purposely to entrap them, in the 
Dean Forest alone, 30, (KK) mice W'ere caught in about 
three months, and a rniieh greater number destroyed 
by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks, owls, crows, &c„ 
and also by cats purposely turned out. In the New 
Foiesl about the bume number were also destroyed, 
and it WHS calculated that the total destmction, iii- 
clmliug those caught in pits and traps, and those 
killed by other animals, and by their own species 
(lor when their lood fc*!! short tliey attacked and 
devoured each othei), amounted in the two iorests 
to more than 200,000, 

The field-vole measures four inches one line in 
the lengili of the head and body, and one inch three 
and a half lines in Unit of the*tKii. The fur is red- 
dish brown above, gre> beneath. A disiinct species, 
the Buuk-vol(‘ (Arvicoln pratenis, Haillori; A. ri- 
porica, Yarrell ; A. ruf scens, Sel\s-LongrhainpA is 
found on the Continent, and in some parts of Eng- 
land. It is le-is than the lormer sjiecies, with a 
longer tail, and differs in several particulars in its 
internal anatomy. 

1135.— -The Porcupine, 


(Kistrix cristaia). To our account of the Porcu- 
pine, p. 70, we may add that (kd. 3ykes regards the 
porcupine of the Dukhun, called ‘*sayar’by the 
Mfihrattas, as distinct from the ordinary species. 
It IS nearly a third larger, and all the spines and 
tuhes ol the tail are eirtiiely white ; the spines are 
also bo long as to reach the insertion of the tail. 
The ears aie much less rounded, and the nails 
shorter and stronger. We have compared skulls of 
the common Indian and African porcupines to- 
getiier, in the Fans Museum, and other bones of 
the skeleton, and we perceived a maikcd difference 
in many details. To the Indian species or variety 
Col. Sykes has given the title H. LcucuruH ; it is 
very Hbuiidant and good eating. Like the African 
poicupine, when alarmed or irritated it shakes the 
tubes and spines of its tail violently, producing a 
startling noise. It stampi also with great energy, 
and when it assails an adversary it runs obliquely 
backwaids, tiansfixing the foe with its spines. (See 
‘ Cat. Mamm. of Dukhun,* p. 10, and * Zool. Pro^ 
ceeds/ 1B31, p« 103.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE CARNIVORA. 

1136.— A Tail-piece. 

Tn our description of the wild oat, whieh we have 
stated to be specifically distinct from the domestic 
spe' (see p. 7)« we alluded, amongst other points, 
to the difference of the tail. We here give, a, the 
tail of a domestic oat w*hich had betaken itself to 
the woods, leading an independent life, and 5, the 
tail of the true wild oat (Felis catus). 
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P AHT I. 


Tiierb perhaps, no class of the animal kingdom small hone ^vhich represents the thumb, arise cer- It must be evident that the ehape, arrangement, 
inor« generally interesting thanbiids; and not tain short stiff feathers, lying close upon the quilh and texture of the feathers composmg the wings 

out reason. Tiieir infinite variety of form, huhitn, of tlie jiriinaries. and constituting the spurious wing and tail must materially affect the flight of birds, 

and manners; their plumage, always beautiful, often or winglel,*^. liesulcs tlieso, tliero is a group of both as it respects rapidity and peculiar character, 

rich and gorgeous; their aerial endowmc'iils ; their (ealheis. termed tertiarius, arising from the humeral Of all birds, the swift (C^pselus) and the humming* 

nidihcatioii ; their voices; the bittern’s boom, thi» joint of the fore-arm, and which in many birds, as birds are the most remarkable for the rapidity of 

cawing of busy rooks, the cock’s shrill chnion, the the curlews, plo\ers, lapwings are very long, their aerial movements: let us attend to the cha- 

ihrilling Jay of the skvlark, or the rich siraiiis ol lorining a sort of pointed appendage, very apparent racier jiresented by their wings. . * , . 

philoniel — nay, even the hoarse cries of those that during flight: in most birds, however, they are very ^ We are at first si ruck with the length of this organ 

tenant moorland and morass, fen or lake, or wheel in slmrt, or not to be discriminated from the rest of the in comparison with that of the bird itself; but we 

buo)ant flight over tlie broad expanse of ocean;-*' greater coverts, of which, in fact, they are ft con- see also that its breadth is not in proportion to its 

these all combine to thiow a halo of attMK'tion around tinuntion ; hence they cannot strictly Ijp reckoned length, and that its general forrn is somewhat like 

them, heightened by asijociutions which in every mind amon quill-feathers. The same observation also that of a sabre. This, however, is not all; the wing 

hold an abiding sway, and olton inspire it With ficnti- app’ the feathers, i>, attached to the unper appears to consist exclusively of primary quill- 

men ts of affection. jiaii 01 the humerus, and termed scapularies; timse feathers, so greatly are these developed, and so 

Having said thus much, let us turn to Figs, 11J17 lie ahmg the sides of the back, and in many birds small, comparatively, uro the secondaries! the first 

and 1138, both ofw'hich represent the skeleton of a ivo of great length. The posiiion of llieNe feathers, primary quill-teatlier is the longest ; the others 

hawk. A, the skull; u, ccrylcal vertebra*; tj, the and of the co\erts, will be seen in the annexed shorten in gradual order, so that the wing is pointed, 

dotted lines indicate the extent of the atichjlosed sketch. Fig. 1 M3, which is the expanded wing of a Now we may here observe that ft pointed form of 

vertebras of the back; L, the cuudal vertebra*— the curlew; a, a seiies of feathers termed the lesser wing is essentiul to rapidity of flight; we see this 

letter is placed on the jiiouglishure ; i;, the ribs; J^, coverts disposed in scale-like order, row after row, piinciple exemplified in the true falcon, in the 

the brua>.t-bone ; 0, the furcula, or merr) thought ; on thi* fore-urm and carpal joint; they cover the pigeon, in the swallow, the pratincole, birds of great 

im, the clavicular or collar-bone ; ii*, the scapula, or barrels of the (pi ill feathers ; In low them extends a powers of aerial progression. In a pointed wing 

sboulder-bone ; l, the humerus; h, L, the bones of j' senes of large*!* feathers, li, which sweep across the the first or second quill-feather is always the longest, 

the fore-arm, ulna, and radius; M, metacarpus of 1 wing, onoioaehing fur on the primaries, and when but sometimes the second and third are equal. In 

hand; M, phalanges of fingers; o, r, Q, the pchic the wing is closed usually hiding the secondaries; a poinied wing the primaries greatly exceed the 

bones; 11, the femur or thigh-bone; o, o, the pa- these are the greater coverts, of which the lertiaries sc'cnuduries. 

teila or knee-pan; s, the leg, tibia and fibula ; T, T, are to be regarded ns a coniinuution. The under To revert, however, to the wing of the humming* 
the os calcis, or heel-bone; V, v, the metatarsal suifuce of tiie wing is lined with softer feathers, bird, there is something in the texture of the 

bones; w', w, the toes, F’ig. 1130 reprcsenis the termed nnder-coverU. feathers composing it which must not be over- 

bones of the wing. F’ig. 1 MO, the bones littered; \^'e have said that the last bone or ploughshare looked, A rapid flight supposes a succession of 

(j, outline of the furcula; ll*, outline of part of of the caudal lertebi a?, and which is more developed smart blows upon the air, which it is evident cannot 

scapula ; I, humerus, or arm-bone i K, the ulna ; i., the than the others, supports the tail-feathers, liie quills be given by yielding, downy plumes. Now the 

ladius, both forming the fore-urm; carpal or of which are fixed in capsules; it is uLo furnished feathers composing the primaries in the humming- 

wrist bones; M, M, metacarpal bones ; •m, the thumb; with powerlwl muscles, fur the purpose of acting on bird consist of a thick, elastic, taper shaft, iii some 

N, N, N, the phalanges of the fingers. these feathers, they arc cupablc of being ex- species developed to an extraordinary degree at the 

Now, in imagination, let us clothe our skeleton jianded (us in the turkej-cock) or closed, elevated base, as in the blue-throated sabre-wing (Oampy- 

with muscles and skin, and dress that skin in its or di*pres*}ed. The terminal joint of the tali merely lopterus latipcnnis, Swains,) ; the vane on each side 

natural clothing of feathers. These are all anunged t ilpjiOd ot its feath'^rs, is, as we know, somewhat of the shaft is narrow, firm, and rigid, as if made of 

in due order, and those of many parts, especially of heurt-bhaped, owing to the muscles, which are cun- a thin plate of burnished metal; this appearance is 

the wings and tail, have leceived names, with which tig nous to Uie bone, and to the lateral arrangement produced by the minuteness of the plumelets of 

the student of ornithology must make himself ac- of the capsules for the reception of the quills of the which the vane is comiiosed, and by their closeness 

quainted. Fig. 1141 repiesents a bird displayed to tail-feathers. The mechanism of the tail of the com- to each other, and the firmness with which they are 
show its plumage: A, A, uie the primaries, or great mou fowl will convey a good idea of the subject, united together. The wings thus present a firm 

quili-feathers of the wings, which are succeeded by The tai^ leathers vary in size, length, shape, and resistance to the air, and, as they are rapidly agi- 

ihe secondaries, and these by the tertiulM, B, B; c, c, strengtii. in various groups or genera; they vary also tated, produce a humming sound. The wings of the 
are thejesser coverts ; 1>,D, the greater coverts ; £, B, in number; their usual number, however, is twelve; falcon, pigeon, &c., though not composed of feathers 
the bastard wing, or winglet ; F, K, the scapulanes ; sometimes they amount to fourteen, and in the Qul- so rigid nor so metal-like in structure as in the 
(i, the upper tail-coverts ; 11 , the under taii-coveris ; linaceous tribes to eighteen, or even more. The tail- humming-bird, are nevertheless very beautifully 
1, ih» tail-feathers (rectrioes). feathers of tlie common buzzard (Fig. 1144) afford a adapted as regards the texture and elasticity of the 

In order that the arrangement of the feathers of good illustration of their ordinary arrangement. Six primaries for velocity ; and we may set it down at 
the wings may be the better understood we reter on each side are disposed one above another, and a rule, that wherever a long and pointed wing it 
to Fig. 1142, the wing of the common buzzard, they partially overlay each other, the lateral one found, the primaries will be firm and elastic, ^e 
stripped of ail its feathers, excepting those which on each side being overlaid by the next in sucoes- wings of birds of rapid flight are seldom very 0(m« 
give It power and expanse, and which are those sion, and so on to the centre; of the two central cave beneath, -^on the contrary, they are almost fiatp 
arising irom the band and the ulna, and termed feathers one overla)8 the other. 'I'he quills of the when extended; and this flatness, while it eonici* 
quill-leathers* They form two sets. The first set, tail-leathers are hidden beneutii what are termed butes to the velocity of motion as the bird sweefia 
A, A, A, consist of those arising from the hand (meta- the upper tail-coverts, which in some birds, as the along, destroys the power of a direct upward asoentp 
carpus and phalanges), and constituting the most peacock, the resplendent trogon (Tiogon resplen- which is possessed in far greater perieotion whm 
important of the series, being mainly instrumental, dens, Gould), £^c., form long nowing plumes of ex- the wings are at once ample and concave. Tke^ 

a their length and shape, their stifiness or flexi- quisite beauty. Beneath the quills of the tail- falcon, in order to soar, is obliged to sweep round in 
ity, in determining the character or the power of feathers are covered by under tail-coverts, consisting circles, or to fly against the innd, and he thus rlM 
thair flight They are termed the primariee, or pri- ' of lax feathers, and in somt birds, as the marabou, obliquely, on the same principle as is shown in aflat 
maiy ^uill-leatbers, and are ten in number, but they | forming plumes of grest softness and delicacy. Oo- piece of die or an oystarHiheU thrown smartly afaifist 
(Uftrr In form as well as in relative length. The casionally, indeed, a^ in the oitrigh, the menura the wind. 

aeooiid set ariee exclusively from the ulna, and are superba (lyre-bird of Australia), and wthere, the tail- Wings lomewhit ^rouiided, ooneavii anmiai atjl 
tennitd the secondaries, ^r secondary quill-feathers, feathers themselves lose their ordinary character, and composed of and well-formed qdQl^lhitMh 
B : they are usually shorter, broader, and lese rigid are soft lax, and flovdogi thereby adding beauty to while inferior inaomt yoiius ae oigtam 
tne Icrmer ; their number variee. BMtm the the bird. anpmior ia otheaii jliitVIdudllithw 
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^ ^ ih^ imB with jniotMJ UmAliki in the 
of the lir. Itiie lenn of wing U ex- 
Fin Ihe eoiidor : it may be obeerved, that 
Ihwii^ the eoneairity of these ample wings aids in 
4taudn|fi it obliges the bird in descending to sweep 
iown in a senes of gyrations, each ctrole contract- 
ive till the bitd gains the ground. 

Where the wings are concave, as in the owl, and 
oomposed of :ax, so(t leathers (the whole of the 
plumage being full and downy), the flight is buoy- 
ant, noiseless, wheeling, and differing altogether 
m character from that of the falcon or swallow. 
The feathers yield too much, and are too soft, to 
produce any whistling or rushing noise in flight; 
no rigid edges cut the air, the vanes of the quill- 
feathers are lax, and the outer edge of the first, 
instead of being plain, is fringed with a line of short 
lashes (the piolonged terminations of the phimelets 
composing the vane), as if to guard against the least 
possibility of sound being produced by the winnow- 
mg of the air. 

Concavity of wing, joined with shortness and 
roundness, is unfavourable to flight. Birds with 
this form of wing are for the most part terrestrial in 
their habits; their bodies are heavy, and their great 
powers reside in the legs: the common fowl or the 
turkey are examples in point. There are, however, 
such modifications among terrestrial birds in the 
structure of the wings as to render some far superior 
flight to others. The witjgs of the common 
partridge, for instance, are short, round, and con-* 
cave, and its flight is necessarily short, whirring, and 
destitute of ease ; but, on the other hand, the quail. 
Its immediate ally, in consequence of a somewhat 
more lengthened and pointed form of the pri- 
maries, possesses, if not great, at least tolerable 
powers of flight, and is one of our birds of pas- 

. . 

As illustrations of wings, Fig, 1145 represents that 
of the common Grosbeak; Fig. 114G, that of the 
Chaffinch ; Fig. 1147, that of the common Sparrow ; 
Pig, 114H, that of the Magpie ; Fig, 1 140, that of tlie 
Chinese Jacana, in which the primaries have narrow 
plumose appendages at the tips. 

With respect to the wings of the sparrow, gros- 
beak, and chaffinch, it will be observed that their 
form is moderately pointed; still, however, the 
flight of these birds is not romarkal)le for velocity ; 
for, in the first place, the extent of wing does not 
bear that comparative relationship to the size of 
the body which it does in the falcon, vulture, or 
swallow; and in the second place, the quilbfcathers 
are destitute of firmness, the shat^s are weak, and 
the vanes are soft and flimsy ; while at the same 
time the primaries but little exceed the secondaries, 
so that the breadth of the extended wing is half, or 
more than half, of its length. 

The crow and rook have ample and moderately 
pointed wings ; the first quill-feather is much 
shorter than the second and third, these being ex- 
ceeded by the fourth, which is the longest: they 
are firm and elastic. The flight of these birds is 
steady, and they sail vyith case, olten at a very great 
elevation ; and sometimes perform a series of rapid 
evolutions, wheeling, diving, and as suddenly rc- 
ascendiug. Allied to the crow and rook (Corvus), 
the magpie diflers materially from them in its 
mode of flight, a id in the figure and proportion of 
its wings. The wing of the magpie is short and 
rounded : the first quill- feather is narrow, and about 
half the length of the second; the fourth and fifth, 
which are nearly of equal length, are the longest in 
the wing, “ Magpies and jays,'’ says White, ** flut- 
ter with powerless wings, and make no despatch.’* 
The flight of the magpie is supported by short j 
quick strokes. | 

Some birds have appendages of various kinds to 
their wings, the uses of which cannot well be ac- 
counted for. In the Chinese jacana, for instance, 
the tips of the primaries arc furnished with slender 
narrow plumes or appendages. In some of the 
night-jars we have a singular development of 
plumes. In the Leona night-jar, from the 
miflsl of the wing-eoverts issues a long elastic 
shaft to the extent of twenty inches, and tipped for 
about five inches with a broad web. In another 
species, from Sierra Leone, the ninth quill-feather 
is produced to an amazing extent, running narrower 
as it proceeds, and is soft and flowing. In many 
birds the tertials are produced into pendent plumes 
of. great length, which fall gracemlly down and 
almost touch the ground, as we sec in the Demoi- 
selle and the Stanley cranes. The tertials of the 
common crane also form elegant pinnies, each fea- 
ther drooping with dishevelled barbs: the tertials 
ofthe sacred ibis are also produced into lax plumes. 

(n the egret the scapularies are elongated into 
wavy plumes, the feathers having their vanes com- 
of long filamentous plumelets or bari'ules 
distant from each other. In the cranes, herons, 
&c., the wiqgs «re long and ample, 
i binky «• we have observed, are veiy infe- 
fior b fliglit tbei^^ being modified 


eocordingly ; but then are not only birds incapable 
of easy and graoeful progress through the air, but 
there are some which are utterly destitiite of the 
power of flight, even in its lowest degree. There 
are two conditions of wing connected with the want 
of this power: first, that in which the wing is 
simply undeveloped, both as respects osseous struc- 
ture, muscles, and feathers — as in the ostrich, cas- 
sowary, &c. ; secondly, that in which the wing is 
converted into an organ of aquatic progression-- 
as in the great auk, but more particularly in the 
penguin, whicli has its paddle- like wings fur- 
nished with close, minute, rigid feathers resembling 
scales. 

From the leading modifications exhibited in the 
wings of birds, we turn to those presented by the 
tail, the osseous structure of which, with the mode 
in which the feathers are ordinarily arranged, has 
already been pointed out. Even more numerous 
than those of the wings are the diversities of form 
and size presented by this organ; diversities more 
or less directly influencing the character of the 
flight. In some instances the tail is reduced to a 
mere rudiment, or is even wanting, a,nd in other.s it 
is large and of great length. Nor is it only from its 
form or size that the tail of the feathered race 
influences the peculiar manner of flight ; the tex- 
ture and quality of the fealliers themhclves are of 
great importance. Where the tail consists of soft 
j)lume-like feathers, we may at once set it down 
that the bird thus furnished is ill adapted for Hcrial 
progression; and it will be found, moreover, that 
the structure of the wings and the nature of Ihe 
general plumage will invariably correspond with the 
characters of ttie tail ; for wings well calciilated for 
aerial progression, and a tail unadapled for it, would 
be a violation of the laws of Nature, there being no 
contradiction of parts and purposes in her ways, 
On the contrary, if the featliers of the tail be firm 
and the barbs close — though the tail itself may not 
be very ample — it will be of great avsil. 'J'here 
are many examples of birds with small tails being 
endowed with surprising powers of flight ; indeed in 
most birds of rapid flight, the wings, when closed, 
advance with their points to the end of the tail, or 
even pass beyond it : we may mention tlio peregrine 
falcon and the swift; in the latter bird the tail 
feathers arc only ten in number, and are far ex- j 
ceetled by the wings when dosed. Where, how- 
ever, the tail is much reduced, as tn the kingfisher, 
its rudder-like jiower is evidently dmjinished, and 
though the tliglit may stiil be rapid, it is necessarily 
straight and arrow-like, there being no power of 
sailing in ea^y circles, or of making abrupt turns 
and doubles, as we see in ihe kite on the one hand, 
and in the swallow on the other. 

We need liardly say that in the act of flying birds 
expand their tails, and thus the extent of surface is 
increased to their manifest advantage. Where the 
wings aie ample, and the tail ample at tlie same 
time, tlie fliglit is easy and graceful ; where tlie tail 
is short and the wings long and vigorous, the flight 
is generally rapid atld mi pet nous ; but where the 
tail is long and ample, and the wings rounded and 
short, as in the magfiie, the flight is laborious. The 
princijml forms assumed by the tail are as follows : — 

1, square, or even; 2, rounded; ;t, graduated regu- 
larly (every feather advancing in due degree), or 
irregularly (some advancing to an extreme beyond 
the others;; -1, slightly forked with rounded points ; 

5, more or Jess deeply forked with acute points; (I, 
plumose. 

The size of the tail varies under every modifica- 
tion of form, and the forms Uiemselvos dilter to a 
considerable degree, as it regards a very great num- 
ber of minute particulars; the feathers also com- 
posing the tail exhibit an infinity of difl'erences, 
both in form and texture. 

As examples ot some of tlie principal forms in the 
tail of birds we select tlie following illustrations : — 
Fig. 1)50, the tail of the K«stiel spread out ; Fig. 
1144, the tail of the common Buzzard; Fig. 1151, 
the tail of a species of iiumming-bird ; Fig. 1152, 
tlie tail of the Heron; Fig. 1153, the tail of tht# 
Sandpiper; Fig. 1154, the tail of the Coot; Fig. 
1155, the tail of the Fied Wagtail; Fig. 1153, the 
tail of the Magpie; Fig. 1167, the tail of the 
Chaffinch; Fig. 1158, the tail of the Lark; Fig. 


1159, 

Fig 


, the stiff' rudder-Uke tail of ihe Cormorant ; 
1 IfiO, tlie scansiu-ial tail of the Tree-creeper. 

Having thus spoken of the arrangement of 
the feathers, which, it may he added, the bird 
moults and renews at certain seasons, we proceed to 
explain the dift'erent parts of a featht»r iTselt. A 
feather consists of a stem (scapus), divided into ihe 
barrel or hollow base (calamus), in which Ihe 
nutrient vascular pulp w«s originally contained, and 
which remains shrivelled as a pith; the shall 
(rachis), end the web or vane on each side (po^'O- 
nium), which consists of numerouR barbs (radii 
pogoniorum) closely interlocked (at least usually) 
by means of mincM processes called barbulcs 
(radioli). In many teamers the base xSlf Ihe web 


oonikti of loose, free, soft barbs ; and there is iVe- 
cmently an accessory plume at the base of the 
shaft, generally a downy tuft, but sometimes almost 
as much developed as the feather front which it 
emanates, as in the emu, in which bird each feather 
seems double, with one barrel. 

There is no extenmi auditory apparatus, but the 
orifice to the internal auditory apparatus is covered 
with a tuft of close featluMs ; sometimes, however, as 
in the owl, there are external membranous valves, 
capable of being opened or closed at will. The 
sense of hearing is acute. Tlie jaws of birds are 
invested with a horny sheath, forniing a beak dif- 
ferently modified in difleient groups. In the par- 
rots the upper jaw (or mandible) is articulated to 
the skull in such a manner as to be freely move- 
able. 

In many birds the base of the upper mandible is 
clothed with a tough skin called the eere, in w-hich 
the nostrils are placed, but ihe situation of tiiesc 
greatly varies. Between the base of the lieak and 
the eye a naked space called ihe lore (lo.”um) often 
intervenes. 

With respect to the eye of birds, we may observe 
that the bony orbits are capacious, and the organs 
seated therein of according magnitude. In birds 
of prey the general sliape ofthe eye is that of a bell, 
or chalice ; the cornea, which is very convex, forms 
the bottom ofthe chalice ; the posterior segment of 
the schu-otica its cover. This peculiar Ibrm (see 
Fig. nH2) arihCM from the curvature and length of 
the hoiiy plates, which, as in all other birds, occupy 
tlic front of tlic sclerotica, lying close together and 
overlapping each other. These bony plates form a 
flat or .slight ly convex ring; hut in tlie rapacious 
birds tliey form a concave ring, whicli gives to the 
eyeball the above-mentioned lorni. By means of 
tills ring the eye becomes a kind of self-adjusting 
telescope, so as to lake in both new and very distant 
objects. 

A representation of the sclerotic ]dates forming 
the bony ring in the eye of the penguin (Apleno- 
dytes; is represented at Fig. 11(11. They remind us 
forcibly of the cyc-plates in some of the reptiles, 
particularly of tilose belonging to the eyes of the 
F^ialiosaurians, or fossil marine lizards. The pen- 
guin has to adjust its eye for vision both on land 
ami under water. This contrivance must greatly 
as.sUl the adjust it lent necessary for seeing clearly in 
such different media. 

The crystalline humour is flat in birds; and Uie 
vitreous humour is very small. The colour of ihe 
iris varies in different; species, and in many cases is 
very brilliant. The marsupium, which arises in (he 
back of the eye, and the use of which is not very 
clearly ascerliimed, is a peculiarity in the eye of 
birds. They have three eyelids, two of which, th^ 
upper and lower, arc closeil in most of the race by 
the elevation of the lower one, as may be fiequently 
seen in our domestic poultry, 'fhc owl, the goat- 
Kiiekcr, and a few olliers have the power of depress- 
ing the upper eyelid. Of there birds the upper 
only is furnished with eye)a.shes generally : the 
OHliich, secretary vulture, some parrots, and a few 
other birds have them in both lids. But the third 
eyelid, or nictitaling membrane, forms the most 
curious apparatus. When at rest, this, which is a 
lliin semi transparent fold ofthe tunica conjunctiva, 
lies in the inner corner of the eye, with its loose 
edge nearly vertical. By the combined action of 
two muscles which are attached towards the back 
of the sclerotica, it is capable of being drawn out 
BO as to cover the whole trout of the eyeball like a 
curtain, and its own cJaslicity restores it to the 
corner in which it rested. This, it is said, enables 
the eagle to look at the sun: it. may be seen in 
operation to much advantage in the Great South 
American Eagle (Hiirpyia destructor) at the gar- 
dens of the Zoological Society in the Hegent’s 
Park, 

Fig. 1162 shows the section of the eye ofthe owp 
tt, the quadrangular bony scale within the substance 
of the sclerotic, giving it firmness ; 5, an expansion 
called the ciliary body, extending over the whole of 
the inner surface ; c, a curious membrane, called the 
pecten, projecting through the choroid into the 
vitreous humour, and in some birds attached to the 
side of the lens : of its u.se little is known. Fig. 
IJGd shows the orliit turned so as to expose the 
recti and other muscles. Fig. 1104 shows the pos* 
terior view of ihe eyeball; Fig. 1165 a lateral view 
of the same. These show the two muscles which 
originate from the sclerotic, and are applied to its 
curved surface round the entrance of the optic 
nerve (Fig. 1104, The larger represenU rather 
more than half of what if completed would be a 
broad circular ring (Fig. 11G4, b) •. it is called the 
qnadratus. Attached by its wider edge, near the 
nuirgin of this part of the sclerotic, its fibres con- 
vci /(f t<i tile narrower edge, and terminate in a nar- 
row T^mdon (Fig. 1164, c), perforated through itt 
whole length like the hem of an apron. Tov 
second smaller fttusde, called the pyramidalis, iVom 
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iti Rhape (Fif?. 1164^ d) at an oppoute part of the 
circumieaenct** Its fibres conveif^e, and are fixed 
into a lon^ lound tendon (Fi^s. 1164 and 1165, e), 
whu'h pasbes tlnoa^h the loop or hem (c) of the 
quadratub, and lienee turning over the ed^e of the 
broad pail of the sclerotic, is continued alonj? the 
sill lace ol lib bell-shaped portion, wlieic il pabses 
lliioufcrh several Ihiead-likc loops oi pulleys wliicli 
keep it applied to the concavity, and luund a hony 
point \Nhiili piojects Ironi the siiilHce, and is al- 
t ached neai the ed^^e ol the cornea to the ed>!;c ol 
an clastic lolil (Fi^. 1165, f) oi the conjunctiva, 
which H called the tlmd eyelid, or nictitatirifi: 
(t. <?. VMnlvinir) memlnanc. it will he ca"!!) seen by 
the help ul till* fii^nies, fioni this dcsciiption, that 
the cttect ol the huiiullancoub t out i act urn ol llii two 
muHcleh will be lo cliaw the nienibiiiiie with ^icat 
lapidity, niaKiiii^ it svvetp ovei the suilai-c ol the 
coiiua. It letiiins by ith ovmi iliisticity with nearly 
equal quickiicsb. A bud may be scin to use this 
meclianibiu twenty tiiiii^ in ii minute , in lact, as 
olten as it may bt neicssn^ to (.lianse tlie builacc 
ol tile eye. The coloui ol the mcmbianc is milky , 
and it Is seen to pass luini tin* upper and inner lo 
the ontci and lowci toiiiei ol llie eye with the 
speed lot wiiieh liie ait ol wiiikmc; is pioveibial. 

Thouijh all buds jiossess a tonijue, il ifi piobable 
thill bnt lew iind enjoyment in tlie oiiyan as mims- 
teiin^ to then laste : anri in those it is soli, thick, 
and coveied with p.ipillii'. Some ol the buds tii 
prey, some oi the hwimmeis, and the panots gene- 
rally, have such a longue, and there ean lie no 
doubt ihdl these taste food ol a soil or tluid natiiie, 
and select that which they like hibl. ]int ingeiieial 
the longue is homy and slift, and appears unsuiled 
to convey hiu h impiessious though as an organ ioi 
taking loud it become'^ of tlie highest nnpoitanee. 
In the hiinimingdniiU and olliei honey-soi Leis it is 
a tubulai piiiiip, and in the woodpetkeis it is an 
insect-speai. In both eases it can be piolimhd and 
reti acted at pleasnte , and the simpk hut bianltlul 
machiueiy hy whieh tins aet oi volition is jiei- 
loinied IS adapted with the most inastt*rly litness to 
tlie motion lequiieil I pon exarniiiiiig the Unigne 
ot the common green woodjieckii (I'lg IH^G), we 
shall find that, iiistend ot bung very long, as it is 
oiioneously supposed to be, it is le'illy very slioit, 
shaip-pointed, niid horny, willi baibs at its sides. 
Behind this lies the singular tongue-bone (os 
hyoides), slemh 1 , and with two very long legs or 
appendages (emmi. Tins is made u‘i) ot five parts, 
eoiisittiug ol a single portion and two pairs ol cai- 
tilages. Lit us siqipose tlu* tongue to be at rest, 
and then tile single puce lies in a tl\ shy slieath, 
capable oi great extension. To this piei e the fust | 
pair ol cartilages, wliuh are situati'il at ilic sides ol tl 
the neck, aio joined; while the sicoml pan, spnng- 
mg bom these, run uiidei the integuments com- 
pletely over the skull, and, advuneing tor wauls, con- 
verge in a kind ol groove, Icnnmaling generally in 
the right suit, ol tlie upper jaw. This sei oral jiaii 
by their elasticity liccoinc the spimgs whuh set the 
whole in motion When the organ is to he pro- 
truded, the anitiioi puces arc diawn togitlm, and 
eiitei the extended sheath ol the singh pucc, the 
tongue is thuselongated as it wtne, and llu* biul can 
thrust it iai toith. 

Tlu* organs ol the voice in buds bear a sinking 
leseniblance lo cirlaiii miisiial wind-instiumeids 
The laiynx is double, oi, lathei, made ujr of two 
paits; one, the propel nma gloUulis, situated tiie 
upper end of the wirulpipe , and the seioiid, the 
tiroiichi.il, in lowio Uryiix, which contains a second 
nina glotlnlrs, Imiiisliid vMth tense membiatus that 
pel lor m ni many hird^ (and especially m the aqua- 
tics) the same p^irt as a u*ed doevS in a clarionet 
or hautboy, while the uppei iiiiia, like the ventage 
or hole ol the inbtiurnent, gives utlciance to the 
note. 

The length of the windpipe and the structure ol 
the lowei larynx vary much m diffr rent specu-* and 
cv« n in the s(\(S, patticular)} titiiung the wnttr- 
hiiii In tlrr dorncstic oi dumb swan the win(l])ipe 
issiiaight ; in the male wild swan Cygnns bevMekn) 
he wiiulpipe is eonyoluted in the hollow ol the 
1 iiMst-bonc like the tube ola Frcneli liom. 

S(e I ig 1167, the breast- hone, with pa’I o( the 
lit cl u moved to show the convolutions ol tiieliacluii 
wr'hiii 1 ig 1 lUM, the point of the keel, showing the 
ujn umj tiinnigh whieh tlu tiachca en ^.rsand le- 
unn^.lrg lluj) part ot trachea ol Cy gnu- licwiekii , 
Fig ll'diktlu I lai hea ol the brtb*rn, 

Tlu lolivrwiiig ,iie the coiicliisioiib of M. Jatque- 
min, in Ins p qin lately lead helore the F’eruh 
.\cademy , an i tnough many ol the lact-. were 
pieviously known, M Jacqucrnin’s cornmunu ation 
must be Von nhu 1 a yaluahle addition to this 
part of the subject Alter obseiving that the air 
entem not only luto the lungs and about the paiietes 
of the chest, [mi that it also penetrates by certain 
openings (loramina) into eight pneumatic bags or 
a»r-ceU«. occupying a considiiable portiof ot the 
pectoro-abdominal cavity, and theuM mtotne upper 


and lower extremities, he conclude*, 1. TWt the 
pneumatic bag* aie *0 situated a* to be ready con- 
ductors of the air into the more solid parts of the 
body and that the air, by surrounding the roost 
weighty visceia, may support the bird in flight, and 
contiibute lo the facility of its motions when so 
employed. 2. That the quantity of air thus intro- 
duced penetrates the most internal recesses ol their 
bodies, tending to dry the marrow in the bones and 
a portion ol the fluids; a diminution of specific 
gravity is the result, the true cause o( which has 
been, in bis opinion, vainly sought in llie quantity 
alone of permeating an. 3. Thai m birds the 
oxidation ol the nounshing juices is not entirely 
effected in the lungs, but is much pionioted also 
111 the pneumatic bags^above-mentioncd, for their 
contiUned an updates tliiough the mcmbianes upon 
file blood-vessels and lymjihalics in contact with 
them, a more complete and sucedy oxidation is 
llieiehult. 4. That not only the skeleton, but all the 
visceia are much moie peimeable ny an in birds 
than in tiny ol the other veitcbiated animals. 5. 
That the ail -lesd voir* aie not always symmetrical, 
tlini shape and extent depending entiicly upon tlie 
lorm and situation ol the oigans among which they 
occur , but the supply is so modified that the total 
quantity received into the pneumatic flags on the 
light hide ot the body is equal to that which enters 
into those on the Ictt, and indeed without the miiin- 
tename ol this condition the act ol flying would be 
impossible, and that of walking difficult. 6. That 
no pm troll ol a birds stiuctiue is impeivious to an ; 

It reaihes even llie last joints (phalanges) ol the 
wings and feet, and the last caudal vmtobirv, or 
lump-bones. The qnill ol the ieatheis is not ex- 
cept td, as has been sometimes asserted. 7. 'Piiat 
the uir within tfie head lias a sep.iiate circulation, 
and does not diiectly communicate with the air- 
pipes dl the rest of the liody. 6. That in no instance 
does the an come intodnect contact with the visceia 
01 iioimshing juices, but irivaiiably lliiough tlie 
nudium ol a meirihiane, howevei fine and trans- 
jraient. 1). That the volume of air which buds ean 
thus introduce into their bodies, and tlie force with 
which they can expel it, ottei the only explanation 
how nail a cieatuic as a singing-bnd (the 
mg) le, ioi eXHinpie) is able to uttci notes so 
povMMiul, aiul, without any apparent latigue, to 
w HI tile so long and so musically, 
big 1171 isaseclion ol the head ol the ihinoceros 
hornhill, showing the extensive development ot the 
aucills. 

Buds ate either earmvoious, Insectivorous, grani- 
voioiih, 01 omnivorous and then digt stive appaiatus 
IS modified accoi<lingly, Tlu ciop, which is a 
dilated sac at tlie teimmation ol the gullet, leads by 
a (anal into a second cnlaigemenf, the commencing 
])ortion ot v^llleh is huiiounded liy a zone ol 
glands pouring out a solvent oi gistiic fluid. This 
jiortion Is termed ventiieuhis suctentimaUis, and in 
gi.unvorons and many other birds conducts lo the 
gi/ranl, iomposcrl ol two firm vohmiinouK muscles, 
sill loiinding a cavity lined wiih a thick tough mem- 
hraiic. J'liese muscles exeit a soil ot opposite, 
grinding motion, with piessuie on each other, like 
two mill stones, and theetiect is areduetioiiul grain 
and other vegetable matte i int(» a pulpy mass; but 
this canriot he done without a numhei ol petiblesor 
cirurse pai’ teles >| sBud aie ^ wallowed with the tood 
ait IcHst 111 granivoioub biuN), which by the woik- 
ing till walls tiitiiiate the lood among them. In 
ifi dliisk- teulmg dut k'. the gizzard is eiioimoiisly 
])owi ilul, grinding down hard and sharp shells. In 
c.uTiivoious buds Iheie is no giz/atd. 

Buds uic all oviparous, that is, they produce eggs 
wliicIi ate liatdieri by incubation, ana liom winch 
tin yoi ng Hre excluded, in different degiees ol de- 
vi iopiin III, those ot the gallinaceous and duck nibes 
bung the* most matuied; they aie indeed capable 
oi running about and picking lood in the coiitse ot 
a lew hours. Our pictorial museum contains an 
Intel esting m les ol eggs in ditteu nt stages; but ol 
these our notue must be veiycuisoiy. 

Fig 1J72 lepiesent* the rgg-oigan of the fowl : 
the cgjs III this appaiatus me found in all stage* of 
maturity, tiom minute yellow giain, upwards, to 
ttn size ot a w'alnut , the Jaigest aie destined to be 
laid fust ; ail aie enveloped in a delicate membraiiP, 
l)ii1 are destitute ot the while or albumen, and the 
shell; tiny exhibit the germ ol the tuture bird, 
under a slightly elevated spot’ see Fig, 1173. After 
becoming disengaged and passing into the egg- 
lulie, iliey btcotiie covered with albumen, this witli 
H (loiihle membtani, and lastly with a (aleaieous 
envilopc. The wlliumena* laid on Uyei altei layer 
in the igg-tubc, ami giaduahy coats the membeane 
enclosing the yolk, niie of it oeing mspissHted so as 
to ionn nn almost i visible meinbiane, the chalaza, 
whn h, I eing twisted by the revolutions ol the yolk, 
is gatlieicd into delicate puai cords, letaining 
the yolk in its place. This albumen and chalaza 
are tiecieied in the |int part of the egg-tube; in 
the next part the mveatihg membiane (membrana 


pufaminii) ii fiximed atid Mittit 
ihell. 

The anatomy of the egg, prior to the oonmienee^ 
roent of incubation, say* FrofoMor Jones, i* iufr, 
ciently limple (see Fig. 1174), Immediately be« 
neath the Bhell ^permeable by air) Uthe membrana 
putaminis, consisting of two layers, separating at 
the larger end, so as to leave a space called the 
veslcula aens,Vhich is filled with air containing 
an unusual portion of oxygen, destined to serve for 
the respiration of the lutuie chick. Enclosed in 
the membrana putaminis is the albumen with the 
suspending corcis (chalaza), and lastly the yolk with 
its germ, enclosed in the membrana vitelh. It ii 
by the natural warmth of the body of the patent, 
brooding over the eggs, that the vital, though as 
yet torpid, germ is called into activity, and begins 
to develop. Its progress i* gradual, but rapid, till 
the chick bicaks bom its imprisonment, and com- 
mences a new career. 

The changes which the chick undergoes in the 
egg dm mg the ptocess ot incubation have engaged 
the attention of many philosophical naturalists, 
who have given the minute details of every phase : 
we shall not follow them, but refer to the series 
in ourpictoiial museum, as exhibiting the progress 
with sufficient clearness ioi those to whom minute 
anatomical disquisitions (scarcely allowable under 
our present plan) would not prove very attractive. 

Fig. 1175, an egg as it appeals twelve hours after 
incubation, with a magnified view ol the geim in 
Its fiiRt stage of ilcvelopment. Fig. 1176, an egg 
as it Hp))cais sixteen houis alter incubation, with 
a magnified view ot the embiyo chick. Fig. 1177, 
tiie same, Ibiity-six horns alter incubation. Fig. 
1178, the same, with the chick and the first ap- 
nearance of the piincipal blood-vessels magnified, 
ng. 1170, an egg opened lour days affei incuba- 
tion, with a magnified view of the chick, lleie the 
pupil of the eye is distinctly visible, and in the 
head aie five vesicles, fiNed with a iluul ; and these, 
as tliey enlarge, approach each other, coalesce, and 
form the hi am invested with its membranes Fig. 
1180, tlie appearances of tlie fiith day; the lungs 
now begin to ionn Fig. 1181, tlie egg and mag- 
nified chick SIX days alter incubation. The spinal 
martow, divided into two pails, is extended along 
the tiunk. Fig. 111^2, the appearances seven day* 
afier incubation. Fig. 1183, the develojiment eight 
days atlei iiiculmlion. Fig. '1184, the same, nine 
days altei incubation. Fig. 1 1 85, the same egg turn- 
ed more fo its light side. The bones are now begin- 
ning to ioim Fig. 1186, tenth day. The muscles 
of the wings and germs oi the feathers appear. 
Fig. 1187 lepicsentb the ihick at this stage re- 
moved liom the egg Fig. 1188, the louitcenth day. 
Fig. 1180 shows Die external half of the vesicle le- 
moved ; Fig. 1190, the cluck removed. Fig. 1191, 
the eighteeiitli day. Fig. 1192, the same, with part 
of the V(‘sic!e lemoved, showing the chick nioie 
clcaily. Fig. 119J, the chick opened to show the 
absorption ol the }olk into tlie body. Fig 1194, 
the condition of ttie cluck on the tw'entieth day. 
Figs, 1195 and 1196, the position ol the chuk m 
the egg pievioiis to libiiiition. Fig. 1197, eggs 
liactuied hy the included chicks in the net ol Jibc'* 
rating tlituisclves. Fig. 1198, positions of the 
sliell aftei the escape of the chick. Conti ary txi 
what some ]iersuns suppose, the chick tiees itsell 
from Its nariow piisoii hy its own exeitions, and not 
by the aid ol the mother, as some have supposed 
horn the cucimistance that pieces oi the shell are 
oilen broken off, while the membiane within re- 
mains uiiruptured : hut tlu* fuel is that the mem- 
bianc is yielding and clastic, while the shell is not ; 
the latter theretore breaks, while the membrane 
stretebcH. It might be supposed tliat this task was 
much above the sliength oi the yet feeble cluck, 
did we not reflect tiiat instinct calls upon it tc 
excit its utmost eneigics, and that its veiy position 
favours its efiorts. The bill is still soli, indeed, 
and might at fust seem ill fitted lor breaking the 
shell; but a provision is made— lor, a* Mr. Yaireb 
obseivos, ‘‘ upon llu* ciiived pait ol the upper man- 
dible» jitht above tire point, will be seen a small 
horny scale, ncaily ciicular, having at it* centre 
a haid and sharp piojccting point, and, by the 
particular position ol the he^, tin* shaip point i* 
brought into constant contact with the inner sur^ 
Uce ot the shell/* Such, at least, is the use gene- 
rally attributed to this horny point; and it is lo be ' 
remaikcd that when the chick escapes, and the 
beak liaiden* by exposure to the an, it soon fails 
oft, and on the second or third day only a light- 
coloured maik IS observable on the spot it had oc- 
cupied* In pigeons, and other birds which are lung 
betoie they become capable of running about anq 
feeding themMetves, this horny point remain* for 
more than a week. It i* worthy ot note that on the 
beak of tiie very youi^ Oimthorhynchu* a aimflar 
homy scai,e exists. Here, then, we leave oqr pre* 
limipary obaetvations, and advance to on;: FictOF^el 
specimen* of the feathered tube*. 
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ORDER RAPTORBS. 

Bvtk ftong wad hooked ; soaring and rapid ; 
JtaloBM iMrp, Ineurved, and powerful, ^petite 
oacmiroroua* Bigeatite organs simple. Females 
in general larger than the males. Toeip three be- 
fhre and one behind. 

Family FALCONIDiE 

(Eaolim, Falooms, Hawks, Kites, BuzzjiaDs, Hae- 
anme, &c.). 

1199, 1200— The Gpinaxc Eagle 
{Aqtdla chrysaetos). We select the Golden Eagle 
as a specimen of the present family , not indeed be- 
cause it IS what mortem naturalists call the type, 
which may be found in the Peiegnne or the Iceland 
Falcon, but because it is associated in our minds 
with ideas of coinage, strength, and ferocity; cha- 
I act ensues which aie not displayed even by some 
of the species of the genus Faleu, as the Kestrel for 
example, and still less so by the species ot other 
genera. 

What the feline and musteline races are among 
terrestrial quadtupeds, that are the Falconiclae among 
buds. They live by slaughtei ; then hie is passed 
“ in armisr and they carry on with unceasing ac- 
tivity the work of destruction ; they rejoice fti car- 
nage, and (owerwith oiithpread wings over their 
reeking quarry, uttering shrielss ef exultation. 

Their bearing is lotty and noble ; their eyes arc 
large, blight, and picicing, then Itame sinewy and 
muBCulai , their flight impetuous. Then beak is 
strung and hooked, and thn talons are ioimidahle. 
Look at those oi the Golden F.agle (Fig 1201), and 
picture them diiven with lemoiseless loice info the 
flesh of the agomring victim 

The Falconidse live cithei alone or in pairs; some 
tenant deep loiests, otlieis scour wide and level 
plains or high mooiland, some haunt the sea-shoic, 
and build on the wave-lnateri locks, and some 
make the difficult peak’* ol the mountain range 
then home. They sun ound then eyiy with iheiilics 
ol many a sanguinaiy least, and then “ young ones 
suck up blood ** 

Among the Falcomdio the eagles aie pie-eminent 
in sue and daiing When at Uht on theciag oi 
the lock, they assume an .ittitndo oi dignihed (ulm- 
ness, as li eonseiuus oi supeiioiity , hut tlie hiighi 
glance of tlie eye beiiays the leiocity ol disposition, 
which the next moment may be displaced in h tei- 
nfic buiht, as, sweeping dovsn with inesistihh loice, 
they piohtiate llieii victim, and dye then beak and 
talons in its gore. 1 

In all the eagles the ceie at the base of the beak j 
18 large and peiioiated by the nostrils, tlic talons 
arestiong, the wings ample and slightly louiuied, 
the iouith quill leathei being the laigest In the 
genus Aquiia, winch iiu hides the golden eagle, the 
taisi aie plumed to the toes, the beak issubtiian- 
giilai above ; the nostrils aie louiided 

The golden eagle (Kryi Melyn ol the ancient 
Biitish) was once common m miny paitsol England, 
and, til] in compaiatively lecent limes, bred annu- 
ally in Cumhciland, Wesimoi eland, and the Peak ol 
Deihysbiie, It is still to be seen in the Ilighlandsoi 
Scotland, and in some disincts o( It eland is lai liom 
being uncommon. Mi ’Ihompson (* Mag ol Zool. 
and Botany,* vol ii. p 4.1) states that the game- 
keeper oi Mr. Stcwait, between the jeais 1H2h and 
1832, had killed thirteen or louiteen golden eagles 
on the mountain range of the Horn (the name given 
to the peninsula bounding the western entiance to 
Sheephaven, in the county ot Donegal, and which 
terminates ii the stupendous piomontoiy oi Horn 
Head) ; and the same observant natuialist wiites— 
** On visiting Achil, off the coast oi Mayo, iii June, 
1834, in company with Robeit Ball, Ksq., of Dublin, 
Lieutenant Reynolds ot the Pieventive Service, a 
keen sportsman, and well acquainted with buds, as- 
sured us that one or two pans ol golden eagles breed 
annually in the island. When subsequently on the 
mountain of Croagh-patnek, which terminates vol- 
cano-like m a magnificent cone, and is m elevation 
the second in Connaught, we tor a considerable 
time observed a pair of these eagles towering above 
ite summit. In the county ot Kerry, a lew weeks 
afterwards, an eagle, supposed to be of this species, 
was seen by some of our party when viewing the 
Lakes of Killamey, from the topmost ridge of Man- 
gerton. When on a visit to this same place the 
previous autumn, my fiiend Robert Patterson, Esq., 
of Belfket, made the following note, which he has 
kindly permitted me to use ‘ Near to the little 
lake ciUted the Devil's Punchbowl, we disturbed 
four eagles, preying on a flill-grown sheep i they 
rose tit^^Ucilly into the air as we approached. 
The people who were with us supposed the sheep, 
twisifC perhaps Mokly, had been killed by the eagles, 
a sttpiiMtion corroborated^ by the quantity of fleece 
soaltered over the ground for some yards in one 
direct. The lem ctf the neck was completely 
flwttfovety other part waaim- 


touehed^ We were assured that two eagles will 
occasionally pursue a hare, one flying low, coursing 
it along the ground, the other keeping perpendicu- 
larly above the tei rifled animal. When the lowest 
eagle tires, they change places, and pursue the same 
system of tactics, until the haie is completely 
wearied out. 1 was told the same ciicumstance a 
few da>8 atterwAids near Tralee, and again near 
Monasterevan : my inioimant in every instance 
stated the iaot as having taUeii undei his own know- 
ledge, and not a» a mattei ol hcafsay ’ *’ 

The mode of pursuing the hare above desciibed, 
and uii^tiie coircctiiess ol which we rely, reminds us 
that either this oi an allied eagle (Aqmla impe- 
nalis) IS employed by tlie Taitais in the chase of 
antelopes, wolves, foxes, haics, 3&c., nor would it 
appear that theie is much drffluulty intiaimng these 
powerful birds to the woik foi, though eagles cap- 
tuied when adult are extrenid) savage and indocile, 
they aie as easily leclaimcd as fhePeiegrine Falcon 
when token young from the nest Mi. Thompson 
observes that H. Langfiy, Ksq , ol Foitwilliam, ncai 
Belfast, “ has at ple^ellt an eagle ol this species 
which IS extiemefy docile and ti actable It was 
taken lost sum me I Irom a nest in Inveiness-shire, and 
came into hts possession about the end of Septem- 
ber. This bud hccatiie at once attached to its owiiei, 
who aiUr having it about a montli veiiUmd to give 
it its liberty, a luivilege which was not on tlie eaglt s 
nait abused, as it came to tlie hue whenevei called, 
it not only peimits itself to be handled any wa>, 
blit seems to deiive pleasuic fioni the application oi 
the hand to ns legs and plumage Tlie eagle was 
hooded aliei the maniiet oi the hunliug-liawks loi 
some tune, but the pi ait ice was alnindoned , and 
although It may he requisite it tlie bud be tiamed 
ioi the clHse, hooding isotheiwiseuuuecissaiy, .is it 
umains quiet and toiitented toi any length ol tinu, 
and no mattei how iai caiiied on its mastei s aim 
It IS qmie indiileient to the piesence ol any peisons 
who may be in his company, and is imwilling to 
leiiNe him even to "ake afliglit, having to be tin own 
into tlie air wht iievei he wishes it to do so When 
this eagle is at huge, he has only to hold out hi', 
aim towaidh it, which, as soon as peiciived, c veil 
.it a distant e, it flies to and peiche-j on 1 have | 
setm It thus come to him not less than atiozen times I 
within hall an houi, without any food being otteiid 
It luns veiy last, and when on the giound and the 
line Is thiowii compaiatively neat, it pieieis this 
mode oi piogitssion to using its wings. Live 
lats have seveial times been tuiiied out ol the 
cage-tiip to this bud, but betoie uinning vei> lai 
weie uivaiiably pouiKcd upon” Ollui iiistaiiits 
ol the dodlity of the gulden eagle might bo ad- 
duied 

Oi the boldness, or rather iamiluuity, of this spe- 
cies, the iollowuig siatemeut, fioin the wiUei alieady 
quoted, is a pioof — ‘ A spoitiiig iiieiid,’ he says, 

“ who wHseye-wit nessto the lact.assiiiCHme that when 
out hunting among the Heli.ist mountanif., many 
j ago, an tagle, wlmh liom the daiknis's ol Us 

plumige he coiHidiud was tlu golden, appealed 
above his hounds as ihey tame to a Ih'iIi outlie 
a-cent to Davis (the higliest ol the chain) altei a 
good ihasc. As they tame on tlu scent again, and 
weie at lull ciy, the eagle foi slioit time Kept 
above them, but at length advamed and caiiied of! 
the haic when at tlie distaiiic ol iiom tluee to ioui 
bundled paces beioie the hounds ’ 

Fig liUO is a spiiited dehueatiou of an eagle 
blooding over hci callow young, which aie well 
supplied with game, instances, indeed, are on 
let Old (as that ol a peasant in Keiiy, and ol a man 
at Gletiaiifl in Aiitiim) oi peisons wnppoiting tlieir 
family loi a consideiable length ol time on the pio- 
iluce ot the industiy ol the paient buds, which con- 
tinue to bung loud to thtir young, making up tor 
the recurring abstraction Young lambs, haies, 
ralibits and giouse, foim tlie chief articles of provi- 
sion. low, in his ‘Fauna Oicadensis,* says, that 
they do not abstain fiom pork m the Oikneys, but 
occasionally seize both old and young swine A 
clergyman told him that he had seen one, mounted 
in the ail. with a pretty large pig m hei talons, 
which she let fall alive wlien he filed at her. 
Martin, in his * Description ol the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ published in 1716, speaking of this 
bird, says,— ♦♦ The eagles are very destructive to 
the fawns and lambs. The natives obscive that it 
fixes Its talons between the deer’s horns, and beats 
Its wings constantly about its eyes, which puts the 
deer to run continually till it falls into a ditch or 
over a precipice, where it dies, and so becomes a 
prey to this cunning hunter. The eagle never en- 
gages in a perlectly solitary chase except when the 
female is confined to her eggs or her young. At 
tlkiat season the proper prey ot these eagles is gene- 
rally so abundant Uiat the male is able to provide 
for his own wants and those of the family without 
the asdstoBoe of the femoie. At other times they 
ttiflte their exertions, hnd are always i«ea either 
togitiier or only at a short distance flrom each other. 


It is said that the one beats the bushes, while the 
other, perched on an eminence, watches the escape 
ot the prey,” 

Pennant adds lus authority to part of Martin’s 
statement, and sa^s that the eagles in the inland of 
Hum have nearly oxtii paled the deer that usbd to 
abound there. He aUo ntates that eagles seem to 
give apieference to the taicases of cats and dogs. 

Persons who make it then buMiie^s to kill these 
birds lay that of one or othei by way oi bait, and 
then conceal themselves withm gun-shot They 
file the instant the eagle alights, lor she tliat mo- 
ment looks about beloie she begins to pie) * 

Maitin, in the woik just quoted leUites the fol- 
lowing anecdote; and one voi\ -.iimlai is aKo re- 
lated by Sii Hobeit Sibbald “ 'llu It siictmpleoi 
large eagles who have then nest on the noith liuI 
ol the isle [St. Kilda"] The luhahitants told me 
that they commonly make then pmtluw m the 
I adjacent isles and tontimnt, and nevei take so much 
' as a lamb or hen iiom the plate ol thin .ibode, 
wheie they bleed. I lorgot to nienlion a Miigulai 
lovidenec that happened to a native oi the Isle of 
kye, called Neil, wlio, wlun an inlant, was lelt by 
ins mot lur III tlu field, not lai iiom thehoiistson 
the noith side of Loih Poitiie , an tagle eame in 
I the mean lime and caiiitd him away in its talons as 
fai as the snutli side ot the loth, and theu laid him 
on the giouiid Some people tluit weie heiding 
sheep time peiceived it, and, himing the inlant 
ciy, lan rmmediatily to its lestue, and, by good 
piovidenee, found him untouclud bv tlu eugh. and 
caiiitd him home to Ins mot hei fu is still living 
111 tliid piiish, and by leuson ol this atiuhnl is dis 
tin^oiblied among his mighhonis tlu sumame ot 
Lsgle * Hiiv mentions uti instantt ol a t hild ii >eai 
ol<l being St i/cd l)> .in t igh in om ol tlu Oikneys 
and (aiiitd to the i)iN ahoiit loin miUs distant 
But the rnotlm who wus await ol its situation, 
putsued the hud Ihitlui, lound hei thilil in the 
lUst, and took it home iinliuit Otiui iii^taiu es aie 
ulaitd, Imt wt conlihswe itgaid them wilfi sus- 
pit 1011 (Set Fig 1 job ) 

Fig IJOJ tin tjigk among the wild moiintaiiis ol . 
Git lu oe 

Llev.ited on some loltypimiult (Fig IJOl)* oi 
ho.uing in the sky, “ lout mig in Ins piidi oi jilat e, 
the eagle ga/es below and aioniul, ami nnuks Ins 
piey at au astomslung distaiuc His wontkilul 
poweis of visitni Imvt supplitd tlu jioels willi apt 
sirniUs, as h.ive also his powtis and liiocity 
lloinei, sptnKirig t)l Mt m laus, thst iihts him .is- 

“ ih lt» ) I i-xf l »rniu wall it My 
Ker II tw III t It, H - I II ■.! N 1 til 
1 ti it t«in„ tl t It \vli>ni,tli lit s I I n. 

1 lit It St r t stii|>« s n t ill I I > t III l\ hIi I 
lltti liitvMi III NV\ > >^ uixi lit a Mti Im ill It K 

/ x\il t> -1 — ( ovtpsr 

The eye ol tlie eaglt u indttd laige, compaud 
with the skull, tlumgli tht inut hulk ol tlu eye is a 
lalliUious te^t, and, us ni tlu woodemk, owl, &t , 
IS otlen tomuttttl with nottunul oi iitjiUHtulai 
vision Fig. 1204 itpitse fs a pu ji.u itum ol the 
hkiili and ejes ol the Goldt n Kiglt , aiul iMg IJO.*) 
K]>iestnts, the hoii) mig oi the tulnt ol tlu eye, 
n, tlu ciyHtalliiie Jt ns ol the saiiie hnd , a, the an 
tiiioi Hill late, sonu. what less convex than the jiob- 
tiMor one 

The goldt n eagle is (omnion in m.iny pans of 
the Contnunt, wheie, in U vel distiuts, if luqueiits 
extensive loiists It ih ionnd in iianct, in the 
loiest ul FoiiUmebkau, as wtil as on tlie mountains 
ol \uveigne and tlu Pyiemes it is abundant in 
T)iol, Russia, iSweden. Fiaiuoina. and buabia, but 
IS raie in Holland Ol the fiavoc it ottasioris 
wheie common, some idea may be loinud lioni the 
statement ol Bechstein, tli.il in one eyiy in Gei- 
many tlie skeletons ol tliiee bundled ducks and 
loity haies weie lound , .iiid tliese weie, in all pio- 
babiliiy, the lelics oi such piey only as it could 
cany to its nest, the leiiiains ot tlu luigei game, 
sheep, lawns, roehiuks fcce , la mg lelt altei the 
least on the spot wheie the anim.ils wtie slaugh- 
leied The present species is lound in vaiious paits 
ot Asia We have seen specimens liom India, and 
Colonel Sykes enumerates il among tlie birds of the 
Dukhun. Nor is it to the Old Woild that this eagle 
IS confined It inhabits North Ameiica, liom the 
temperate to the Aictic legions, wMieie, according to 
Wilson, it IS spaiingly dispensed, bleeding on high 
precipitous locks, and always prefeiiing a moun- 
tainous countiy. Di. Richardson, in his * Fauna 
Boreali-Amencana,* mentions it with a query as 
breeding m the recesses ol the subalpine country 
which skirts the Rocky Mountains, and as seldom 
seen fait her to the east waid Li is the Kosoo of the 

Cree Indians. This eagle “ is held by the abon* 
»gines ol America, as it is by almost every othet 
people, to be an emblem of might and courage , and 
I the young Indian warrior glories in his eagle-plume 
os the most honourable ornament with which he 
I can adoin himself, lit feathers are attached to the 
I eaiumets, or smoking-pfpci« used by the Indians in 
!l the celebration of their solemn festivals, whicli has 
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obtained for it the name of the Calumet Eagle. 
Indeed «o highly are 1he»e ornaments priied^ that a 
wamor will often exchange a valuable home for the 
tail-feathers of a single eagle. 

The age attained by the eagle is verv great : one 
that died at Vienna is said to have lived in confine- 
ment one hundred and four years. 

As is the case with all the Falconidss^ the young 
and old birds differ in the colour and markings of 
the plumage, a circumstance which, before it was 
clearly undeiitood, led to the erroneous multiplica- 
tion of species, as the works of the older naiuialists 
abundantly testify. ' 

The old birds nave the top of the head and back . 
of the neck covered with slender-pointed feathers of 
a bright golden red: all the other jparts of the body | 
are obscure brown, more or less blackish according 
to the age of the individual ; inside of the thighs 
and feathers of the tarsus clear brown; no white 
feathers among the scapulars ; tail deep grey, regu- 
larly ba, ed with blackish brown, and terminated 
at the end by a large band of that colour; beak 
horn-colour ; iris brown ; cere and feet yellow. In 
this state M. 'I'emminck considers it to he the 
Aquila fUlva of Meyer ; Falco niger, Gmelin ; Falco 
fulvuB and F. Canadensis, Qmelin ; Falco chrysae- 
tos, Linnceus ; Aiglo royal, BufEbn ; Grand Aigle, 
Oeratd. 

Length about three feet ; expanse of wings about 
eight feet. Female three feet and a half in length ; 
expanse of wing nine feet. 

Young birds of one or two years old, the Ring- 
tail Eagle of various writers, have all the plumage 
of a ferruginous or clear reddish brown, uniform on 
all parts of the body. Lower tail- coverts whitish ; 
insiae of the thighs and feathers of the tarsus white ; 
tail white from the base to three-fourths of its 
length, but afterwards brown to the end. In the 
third year the adult plumage is assumed. The 
females, as in all the FalconidiC, exceed the males 
in size, contrary to the general law. 

The nest of the golden eagle is composed of 
sticks, twigs, rushes, heath, &c., and is generally 
placed upon the jutting ledge of some inaccessible 
precipice : here It rears its young, generally two, 
sometimes three, in number, feeding them with 
bleeding morsels of the yet warm victim. In forests 
the nest is placed near the summit of a lofty tree. 

Fig. 1207 represents an eagle flown at a wolf. 

1208.— -The Impkxul Eagle 

{Aqwh mpmaiiit Temminck) ; Aquila heliaca, 
Vieillot. This species is closely allied to the golden 
eagle, but has longer wings and large white sca- 
pulary feathers. It is extremely powerful, tierce, 
and destructive. The imperial eagle inhabits the 
mountain districts of the south of Europe and the 
adjacent countries of Asia, but is never seen in the 
British Islands. 

22U9. — Tue White-Headed Eagle 

(HciimehiM leucocephdm) \ Bald Eagle, Lai ham 
and Wilson ; Falco ossifragus (young), Wilson. 
The characters of the genus Haliieetus may be 
summed up as follows:- -Bill elongated, strong, 
straight at the base, curving in a regular arc in 
advance of the cere to the tip, and forming a deep 
hook; nostrils transverse, large, lunate. Wings 
ample ; the fourth quill-feather the longest. Legs 
having the tarsi half-feathered,, the front of the 
naked part scutellated, and the sides and back reti- 
culated. Toes divided to their origin ; the outer 
one versatile. Claws hooked and strong, grooved 
beneath ; claw of hind^toe the largest, and next 
that of the inner toe. See Fig. 1210, the Head and 
Foot of the White-headed Eagle. 

Of the present genus several species, generally 
called Fishing or Sea Eagles, are known, as the 
Chilian Sea-Eagle (H. wiia), the Cape Fishing- 
Eagle of South Africa (H. vocifer), the Sea-Eagle, 
Erne, White-tailed Eagle, or Cinereous Eagle (H. 
albicjlJa, Selby) of Europe and the British hies, 
and the White-headed Eagle of America. It is the 
latter that will more particularly engage our present 
attention. 

This species (like its British representative) varies 
greatly in its plumage at difPerent stages of life ; 
hence the Cree Indians, who term the species Mee- 
keeshew, add other epithets by way of distinction. 
l*he mature bird is called Wapustiquan-Meekee- 
shew, or White-headed Eagle ; the immature bird, 
Appibk-Meekeeshew, or Black-headed Eagle ; and 
th^earling bitd, Meekeeseeseesh. 

’ This noble bird, emblazoned on the national 
standard of the United States of America (not much 
to the satisfaction of Benjamin Franklin), is spread 
throughout nearly the whole of the northern divi- 
sion of the New World, and is oonMUon along the 
course of the larger rivers, and at their embou- 
chures, as well as along the coast of inland lakes 
and of the sea. 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara,*^ says Wilson, 

** is a noted place of resort for the bald eagle, as 


well on account of the fieh procured there, as tor 
the numeroue caTceeeee of aquirrele, doer, beare, and 
various other animals, that, in their attempts to 
cross the river above the falls, have been drag^d 
into the current, and precipitated down that tre- 
mendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bound 
the rapids below, they furnish a rich repost for the 
vulture, the raven, and the subject ot the present 
account.” “Formed by nature for braving the 
severest cold ; feeding equally on the produce of 
the sea and of the land ; possessing powers of ffight 
I capable of outstripping even the tempests them- 
' selves ; unawed by anything but man ; and firom the 
1 .etliereal heights to which he soars, looking abroad 
at one glance over an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, fields, lakes, and ocean deep below him^ he 
appears indifierent to the change ot seasons, as in a 
few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, the abode of eternal cold, and thence de- 
scend at will to the torrid or to the arctic regions 
of the earth : he is therefore found at all seasons in 
the countries he inhabits, but prefers such places as 
have been mentioned above, IVom the great par- 
tiality he has for fish.” “ In procuring these, he 
displays, in a very singular manner, the genius and 
energy of his character, which is fierce, contempla- 
tive, daring, and tyrannical ; attributes not exerted 
but on paiiicular occasions, but, when put forth, 
overpoweiing all opposition. Elevated on the high, 
dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avo- 
cations below — the snow-white gulls slowly win- 
nowing the air, the busy tringse coursing along the 
sands, silent and watchful cranes intent and wMing, 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes 
that subsist by the bounty of this vast magazine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests his whole attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing and sudden suspension in 
air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling 
over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye 
kindles at the sight, and, balancing nimself with 
half-on*ined wings on the branch, he awaits the j 
lesu’ ')own, rapid as an arrow, from heaven de- 
sc( ' ^ .lie distant obieci of his attention, the roar of 
its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making the surges foam around. At this 
moment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish- 
hawk once more emerge struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. 
These are the signal for the eagle, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains 
on the fish-hawk. Each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying in these rencontres the 
most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions, "nie 
unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 
on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and honest ex- 
ecration, the latter drops his fish; the eagle, poising 
himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his 
grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
gotten booty silently away to the woods,” It is this 
eloquent descriptive passage which the representa- 
tion, Fig. 1209, k intended to illustrate. 

This IS not .he only mode in which the white- 
headed eagle procures his sustenance. Young 
lambs and pigs, ducks, geese, swans, and various 
«iea-fowl, are attacked and carried away. Mr. J, 
Gardiner stated to Wilson that he had seen one fly- 
ing with a lamb ten days old. but which, from the 
violence of its struggles, it was obliged to drop, at 
the height of a few leet from the ground. He adds 
that, by running up and hallooing, be prevented it 
from again seizing the lamb, whose back it had 


from again seizing the lamb, whose back it had 
broken, and to whose misery he put an instant ter- 
mination. The dam seemed astonished to see its 
offspring suddenly snatched up, and borne off by a 
bird. Sheep, if old or sickly, are also subject to the 
attacks of mese tyrants of the feathered race ; nor 
do they reject carrion, keeping the vultures (over 
which they often exereise tneir despotism) at a re- 
spectful distance, waiting til) they have gorged their 
fill and departed. Now and then they procure fish 
for themselves in shallow places,' wading in the 
water, and striking at them with their beak. They 
have been known even to attack children. We 
have quoted Wilson’s animated description of the 
attack of the white-headed eagle upon the fish- 
hawk or osprey $ and, in justice to Mr, Audubon, 
we will transcribe his ^wly graphic details of a 
different conflict: — “To give you,” he writes, 
“ some idea of the nature or this bird, permit me to 


countries of the north, to seek a milder climate in 
which to sojoam for a season. The eagle is seen 
perctied, in an erect attitudoi on the summit of the 


tilleit the miu'giu of thebiiotd ifte^ SQo 
glisteuitm bat otom eye looks over the vast ox- 
paiwe; fie liitoiii attontitefy to every sound ihii 
oomes to his quick i*r from e&r, glancing oviiy 
now and then on the earth beneath, lest even tbSl 
light tread of the (kwh may pais unheard. His 
mate is perched on tbO opposite side, and, should 
all be tranquil and sileflt, warns him, by a cry, to 
continue patient. At thii well-known call he partly 
opens his broad wings, inclines hit body a little 
downwards, and answers to her voice in tones not 
I unlike the laugh of a maniac. The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around 
is silent. Ducks of many species— the teal, the 
widgeon, the mallard, and others-^are seen passing 
with great rapidity, and following the course of the 
current, but the eagle heeds them not : they are at 
that time beneath his attention. The next moment, 
however, the wild trumpet-like lound of a yet dis- 
tant but approaching swan is heard. A shriek from 
the female eagle .comes across the stream, for she 
is Ailly as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly 
shakes the whole of his body, and, with a few 
touches of his bill, aided by the action of his cuti- 
cular muscles, arranges his plumes in an instant. 
The snow-white bird is now in sight ; her long neck 
is stretched iorward ; her eye is on the watch, vi|^- 
lant as that of her enemy; her large wings seem 
with difficulty to support the weight of her body, 
although they flap inoeieantly: so irksome do her 
exertions seem, that her very legs are spread 
beneath her tail to aid her in her flight. She 
approaches however. The eagle has marked her 
for his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded 
pair, starts trom his perch the male bird in prepara- 
tion for the chase, with an awiul scream, that to the 
swan’s ear brings more terror than the report of the 
large duck-gun. Now is the moment to witness the 
display of the eagle s powers. He glides 'through 
the air like a falling star, and, like a flash of light- 
ning, comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, 
in ai^ny and despair, seeks by various manoeuvres 
to elude the grasp of his cruel talons. It mounts, 
doubles, and willingly would plunge into the stream 
were it not preventecl by the eagle, which, possewed 
of the knowledge that by such a stratagem the swan 
might escape him, forces it to remain in the air by 
attempting to strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by the swan. 
It has already become much weakened, and its 
strength fails at the sight of tiie courage and swift- 
ness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes with its 
talons the under side of its wing, and, with unre- 
sisted power, forces the bird to fall in a slanting 
direction upon the nearest shore. It is then that 
you may see the cruel spirit of this dreaded enemy 
of the feathered race, whilst, exulting over his prey, 
he, for the first time, breathes at ease. He presses 
down his powerful feet, and drives his sharp claws 
deep into the heart of the dying swan; he shrieks 
with delight as he feels the last convulsions of his 
prey, which has now sunk under his efforts to ren- 
der death as painful as it possibly can be. The 
female has watched every movement of her mate ; 
and if she did not assist him in capturing the swan, 
it was not ftom want of will, but merely that she 
felt full assurance that the power and courage of 
her lord were quite sufficient for the deed. She 
now sails to the spot where he eagerly awaits her ; 
and when she has arrived, they together turn the 
breast of the luckless swan upwards, and gorge 
themselves with gore.” 

The white-heimed eagle is seldom seen alone, 
but generally in company with its mate ; the union 
continues during life ; they hunt fur the support of 
each other, and Teed together. The nest is usually 
placed on some tall tree, with a massive towering 
stem destitute of branches for a considerable height. 
It is composed of sticks, clods, weeds, and moss, 
and measures five or six leet in diameter ; and being 
annually augmented by fresh layers (for it is used 
year alter year), it is often as much in depth. The 
eggs are from two to four in number, and of a dull 
white. The attachment of the parents to their 
j^oung is very great ; and thev provide abundantly 
for their support, bringing home fish, squirrels, 
young lambs, opossums, racoons, &c. Incubation 
commences in January. 

This eagle requires at least four years before it 
attains the full beauty of its plumage, and acquires 
the white head and neck ; but it breeds the first 
spring after birth. Colour of adult general plu- 
mage of a deep chocolate, approaching black ; head, 
neck, tail, and upper tail-coverts white, 

I 1211, 1212.‘*Tns Osmir, Fiih-hawh, on Bajji 
I Buxeahd 

I ^Tandim MaUadm Savigny) ; Le Balbusard, 
Buffom The generic characters of the genus 
Pandion are these beak rounded above; osm 
hispid ; nostrils lunulated ; tarsi naked, and oove^ 
anteriorly with rigid reticulated scales* Toes 
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^•rawit TMi^Ite. a«M iHgv^ iMdi. Murvod, 
ind itHtfidtd t|Yid0fQt€th 5 uad^r iiirlkiM of 
^ T«M rough with iihvp pointed Males. Wings 
long and second and thhd qullUfeathen the 
jMfMt. 8es Fig. 1213, the Head and Foot of tbs 
wipwy* 

Thi oaprey it widely tpretd, being ditperted 
grer Enpope and a great part of Ama* at well as 
North America^ but it everywhere a bird of peatage. 
Wng strictly pitoivorout, it is only ip the vicinity 
or lakes and rivers and along the oout that it it 
ojdinanly met with. In England, according to 
Montagu, this bird it more abundant in Devonshire 
than in any other diitrict. In Ireland it occasion* 
ally visits the lakes of Killam^, In Scotland it 
appeart to be more common, Mr, Selby observed 
several upon Loeh Lomond, where they are said 
to breed, and upon Loch Awe, where an eyrie is 
annually established upon the mine of a ositle near 
t be Muthern estremity of the Iske, and mother in a 
similar utuation nearly opposite to the gorge or 
egress of the RWer Awe. On the Continent this 
bird annually visits the larger rivers and lakes of 
Kussia, Germany, and the middle districts of Europe, 
whence it passes southwards on the approach of 
winter. In its habits it appears to be partially gre- 

S anous. several pairs associating together, and in 
armoiiy pursuing their occupation. In America 
*rhe fish-bawk, according to Wilson, arrives on the 
eoMU of New York and New Jersey about the 2lBt i 
of March, and retires to the south about the 22nd of I 
September, “ On the arrival of these birds in the 
northern parts of the United States in March, they 
sometimes find the bays and ponds froien, and ex- 
perience a difficulty in procuring for many 
days ; yet there is no insunco on record of their 
attacking birds or Inferior land-animals with intent 
to feed on them, though their great strength of 
night, as well as of .feet and claws, would seem to 
render this no difficult matter. To the white- 
headed eagle the arrival of these fish-hawks brings 
proimse of gain; we have shown the tyrannical 
conduct of the former j sometimes, howler, a num- 
ber of the fish-hawks make common cause against 
their oppressoia, and succeed in driving them from 
the scene of action, **The first appearance of the 
fish-hawk in spring » welcomed by the fishermen 


MS the happy signal of the approach of those vast 
shoals of herring, shad, &c., that regularly arrive 
on the coast, and enter the rivers in prodigious 
multitudes. Two of a trade, it is said, seldom 
agree : the adage, however, will not hold good in 
the present ease, for such is the respect paid to 
the fish-hawk, not only by this class of men, but 
generally by the whole neighbourhood where it 
resides, that a person who should attempt to shoot 
one of them would stand a fair chance of being 
insulted. This prepossession in favour of tiie fish- 
hawk is honourable to their feelings. They asso- 
oiate with its first appearance ideas of plenty and 
all the gaiety of business; they see it active and 
indiutrious, like themselves ; inoffensive to the pro- 
ductions of their farms,, building with confidence, 
and without the least disposition to concealment, 
in the middle of their fields and along their fences, 
and returning year after year regularly to its former 
abode.’* 

The flight of this bird is easy and graceftil, and 
its plunge, when sweeping down to its finny prey, 
inconceivably rapid, Audubon says that it never 
strikes at a fish leaping out of the water, In the 
Gulf of Mexico, where these birds are numerous, 
and where shoals of flying-fish are continually 
emerging from the sea to escape the pursuit of the 
dolphins, he observed that the fish-hawks never 
made a sweep at them, but would at once plunge 
after them, or other fish, while swimming in their 
usual mode near the surface. When it plunges 
into the water in pursuit of a fish, it sometimes 
proceeds deep enough to disappear for an instant, 
throwing the water around into foam : on rising, it 
mounts a few yards into the air, shakes off the 
■pray, and flies ofif to its nest with its booty, or to 
an accustomed tree, there to satisfy its appetite, 
when, without longer repose, it again launches into 
the air, and sails, circling at a great height over the 
waters. ’ 

The nest of the fish-hawk is built on a tree, and 
consists of a mass of sticks, seaweed, grass, turf, &c., 
and being repaired every year, is sometimes a fair 
cartload. Among the interstices of the materials 
other birds are permitted to nidify, and several pairs 
of grakles,' or crow-blackbirds, may be often seen 
taking up their abode around the margin and sides 
of the structure, humble vassals round the 
cisUe of their chief;’* laying their egc^ rearing 
their young, and Jiving together in the utmost 
harmony. 

The ilih-bawk breeds in May ; and both parents 
ire devoted to their young, defending them from 
any assailant with indomitable resolution, and 
oilllf both beak and tokms with terrible effect 
young ore gtntmliy three in number. The 


•ggM M yeUowich white irregularly spotted with 
yelliiwish brown. 

The fiih-hawk is aboat two fiset in length, and 
Wfout Ibet three or four inches in expanse of 
*• compact and imbri- 
prownish black, blue at the base ; cere 
light blue, iris yellow. Feet pale greyish blue, 
claws black. General colour of the upper parti 
dusky brown; tale barred with pale brown; upper 
pert of head and neck white, with a brown mark on 
the crown, and a brown stripe from the bill down 
each side of the neck. Under parts of the neck 
brownish white streaked with dark biown. Under 
parts generally white. 

1214.^Thb Barred Haimatornis 

(fffomftiornit undulcUtis), The genus Hiematomis, 
which contains sevetal species, was first oharsc- 
terized by Mr. Vigors. Beak rather strong, mode- 
rately elongated : upper mandible straight at the 
base, very much curved at the apex; nostrils oval 
Md oblique. Wings long, and rather rounded. 
Feet weak for an eagle ; tarsi rough, reticulated 
with scales; toes rather short; claws strong; tail 
moderate and rounded. 

. belongs the Bacha Eagle of South 

Africa (H. Bacha); the Manilla Hsmatornis (H. 
holospilus) ; and the Barred Hcematornis (H. un- 
diilatus), a native of the Himalayan Mountains. 

The description of the latter is as follows:-- 
Back and wings intense brown ; head crested with 
feathers white at the base, black at the point. 
Wing-coverts marked with small white spots ; quill- 
feathers marked with white towards the base of the 
inner web. Under parts brownish red; breast with 
wavy bands of brown; abdomen with white spots 
margined with a ring of brown. Cere, base of beak, 
and legs yellow ; claws black. Length about two 
feet seven inches (male) ; female a third larger. 

Of the habits of this species little is known .* pro- 
bably they resemble those of the African species, 
which preys habitually on the Daman, or Cape 
Hyrax, watching for its victims, as they emerge from 
their retreats, and instantly darting upon them. 


the ^sts remote fVom the abodes of man. Of its 

HHil f ^ nature, we have but 

j feared for its great strength 
reported not to hesitate in 
attacking individuals of the human race; nay, that 
instances have been known in which persons have 

by the blows oi its beak and talons. This may be 
an exaggeration, but certainly it would be a hazard, 
ous experiment to venture unarmed near the ne^t 
<'?*T”»clable eagles. Hernandez 
states that this species not only ihiu ventures to 
assault man, but even beasts of prey. According to 
Mandruyt, it makes gteat destruction amongst the 
sloths, which tenant the branches of the forest, and 
are ill fitted to resist so formidable an antagonist ; 
it also destroys fawns, cavies, opossums, and other 
quadrupeds, which it carries to its lonely retreat 
there in solitude to satiate its appetite. Monkeys 
are also to be numbered among its victims; but the 
* jvl *** constitute its ordinary prey. Of its 

nidification we know nothing ; as the eagles, how- 
ever, lay only from two to three eggs, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the present species is not an 
exception to the rule. ^ \ 

It has been correctly observed by Mr. Selby, that 
the members of the Aquiline division of the Rap- 
torial order do not possess the same facility of pur- 
suing their prey upon the wing which we see in the 
falcons and hawks ; for though their flight is very 
powerful, they are not capable of the lipid evolu- 
tions that attend the aerial attacks of the above- 
named groups, in consequence of which their prey 
IS mostly pounced upon on the ground. The short • 
ness ol the winp ol the harpy eagle, when compared 


1216, ]216 .~Thb Harpy Eagle 

{Harpyia destructor). The Harpy Eagle constitutes 
the type of a distinct section among the birds 
of prey, a section first established by Cuvier, and 
adopted by most naturalists. The species compre- 
hended in this genus, Harpyia, are exelii«ively 
American ; they are characterized by the enormous 
thickness and strength of the tarsi, which are 
feathered halfway down ; the wings are short and 
rounded ; the beak is strongly hooked, as are the 
talons also, and oL formidable magnitude. Com- 
paring the harpy with the golden eagle, we ob- 
serve the former to be distinguished not only by 
shorter, but by more rounded wings, by taisi far 
more robust, and only partially feathered, by more 
powerful talona, and by a more stout and curved 
beak : the physiognomy of the two birds is also very 
difterent; both have a atern, but glistening eye, 
indicative of courage and ferocity ; of both the port 
is r^ai, but the arrangement of the feathers of the 
head in the harpy in some degree reminds us of the 
great H^ared owl. In the golden eagle the head 
and neck are covered with long, narrow pointed 
feathers, which fall over each other, and yet pre- 
serve their distinctness of appearance. On the con- 
trary, the feathers of the neck and sides of the head 
in the harpy eagle are broad and rounded at their 
anterior margin, and capable of being puffed up ; 
while’ on the hack of the head, t^e feathers, still of 
the aame character, but longer, form a crest, which 
the bird can raise or depress at pleasure. The 
middle feathers of this crest are shorter than the 
more lateral, so that when erected it is lowest in the 
centre, and rises at each side somewhat in the form 
of ears or tufts; but the proud deportment and 
the fierce glance of the eyes redeem the owMike 
character thus given to the head. Often have we 
watched the splendid harpy eagle in the gardens 
of the Zoological Society, as he has sat upright on 
his perch, and motionless as a statue, unmoved by 
every attempt to intimidate him, or disturb his 
dignified composure, while the gleam of his eye 
fixed steadily upon us betokened at once daring 
and energy. In strength none can eoual him; in 
courage and ferocity none excel him. But we have 
seen the harpy eagle under other circumstances: 
we have seen him feasting on his slaughtered prey, 
with his talons buried in the body, and his beak 
crimson with gore; on our approach, instead of 
quitting it, he has expanded his ample wings over 
it, so as to conceal it, and assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, M if prepared to contest the pos^ion of it to 
the utmost ; and such was the ferocity and power 
displayed, as to convince us that any attempt at 
interference (had it been practicable) would have 
boon a most dangerous undertaking. The harpy 
eif le is a native or Guiana and other paris of South 
America, where it flequents the deep recesses of 


t-Hgie OI iLuiope, and thvir 

rounded form ar.. breadth, though well adapting 
hem lor a continued, steady flight, render them 
less efficient ns organs of repid and sudden aerial 
evolutions than those of the latter; hut as it in- 
nabits the woods, and does not prey upon birds, but 
upon animals, incapable of saving themselves hv 
flight, Its powers of wing (or rather the modificatiofi 
Oi those powers) are in accordance with the circum- 
stances as to food and locality under which it is 
placed. If the harpy eagle soars not aloft, hovering 
over jrfam, and mountain,, it thread, the wood.. 
It bkint, amidet the tree,, and marks the iloth su.- 
pended on the branch, or the monkey dozina in 
unsimpicioii, seourily, and with unerrine aim slrikeM 
It, del'enoeleu victim,. Mr, Selby, comroentina on 
the fiercenew of a pair of golden eaglei in his po.. 
Beasion, and their readiness to attack every ooc 
indiscnmmetely, obwrve* that when livina prey (nr 
hares, rabbity or oats) are thrown to them, the 
animal “ instantly pounced on by a stroke behind 
he heed, and another about the region of the heait, 
the bill appearing never to be used but for the 
purpose of tearing up the prey when dead.” It is 
precisely in this iimiiiier that the harpy eagle deals 
with 111 victims; death seems the work of an 
instant the strongest cat, powerless in his grasp, i, 
clutched, and expires. Nor will this surprise W 
one who has contemplated the power seated in the 
talons of this bird ; strong as are the talons of the 
golden eagle, great as is the muscular development 
ol Its limbs, and formidable as are its claws, the? 
;<eem almost trifling compared with those of the 
harpy eagle. In the museum of the Zoological 
Society arc skeletons of both these birds, which it is 
interesting to compare together. The thickness of 
the bones of the limbs in the latter, and especially of 
•the tarsus, which is more than double that of the 
golden eagle, and the enormous size of the talons, 
are sufficient to convince the observer of the eiihe 
with which, when living, the fierce bird would bury 
Its sharp-hooked claws in the vitals of its prey, and 
how vain resistance when the fatal grasp was taken 
In its native regions the harpy eagle is said to be 
by no means common ; were it so, the destruction 
occasioned by its presence would, it might be 
naturally expected, preponderate over the reno- 
vation of the species which constitute its habitual 
food, and the balance which Nature has established 
between the destroyed and the destroying, the 
sanguinary and their victims, be thus disarranged. 
No doubt that (as is the case with all carnivorous 
animais) its numerical ratio In a given space is pro- 
portionate to that of the animals on which ft is 
destined habitually to feed. Where the sloth is 
most abundant, there will most abound the harnv 
eagle. 

The general colour of this noble bird i, slate, 
black; the head is light slele-grey., passing into 
dusky black on the crest; the under parte ar, 
white, with a broad band of dark tIate<colour aero., 
the chest. The tail is barred with hlaek and slate. 
colour. The beak and olawe am black ; the tar.i 

vellowr 

1217 to 1220 ,— Thi Lamiikrgsykr 

(Gypaetus barbahu). Among the Raptorial bitds, 
classed by naturallsta under the Aquiline section 
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Ml minj ipdiieh havt iieiHMr th« ^okl bwinif wr 
tht HBTOoity tnd great powen of tha imdM ottles, 
Mpifionted by the goldaii 0^1* tw Haror# Some 
form a leries of intervening unki betweon the eaglet 
and the buzzards and kitet| while others appear to 
hold an intermediate station between the eagles and 
the vultures. Among the latter may be instanced 
the llimmergeyer, which various writers, according 
to their different views, assigned to the vultures on 
the one hand or to the eagles on the other. Storr, 
a naturalist of great eminence, rescued it from the 
intermediate situation in which it previously stood, 
a?id founded for its reception a new genus, to which 
he gave the title of Gypa^tus (yH, a vulture ; dirir, 
an eagle)* thereby alluding to its intermediate situ- 
ation, though it still, in our opinion, comes within 
the pale of the Aquiline family. The characters of 
the genus are these — head and neck clothed with 
feathers; nostrils covered with bristly hairs, which 
form a sort of pendent tuft or beard ; bill elongated 
and hooked ; tarsi short, and feathered to the toes, 
which are of considerable strength, and armed with 
sharp but slightly curved talons. „ , 

The lUmmergeyer, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
bearded vulture, which equals or exceeds the largest 
eagle in size, is found throughout the whole of the 
great mountain-chains of the Old World, being in 
fact very widely dispersed. It occurs in the Py- 
renees, and in the Alps of Germany and Switzer- 
land, wlikcre it is notorious for its destructiveness 
among the lambs and kids which are fed on the 
green slopes of the lower ranges. 

The intermediate situation assigned to the Idm- 
mergeyer, and which is aptly expressed in the gene- 
ric appellation Gypaetus, is clearly indicated in its 
form aud general habits. Of a powerful and robust 
make, it has neither the bill nor the talons of the 
eagle, the former being elongated, and hooked only 
at the tip, and the latter comparatively small ; yet 
it prefers to prey on victims which it has itself de- 
stroyed, or upon the flesh of animals recently 
Hlaughtered, and unless hard pressed by hunger re- 
jects putrid carrion, the favourite repast of the vul- 
ture. The eagle bears off his prey; the lammer- 
geyer, unless disturbed, or providing for its young, ! 
seldom attempts to remove it, but devours it on the 
spot* Attracted by the carcass of some unfortunate 
animal which has recently perished among the ra- 
vines of the mountains, a number of these birds 
gradually congregate to share the booty, and gorge, 
like the vulture, to repletion. The lammergeyer 
attacks hares, lambs, kids, and the weak and sickly 
of the flocks with great ferocity ; the strong-limbed 
chamois is not secure, nor, when rendered desperate 
by hunger, will the ravenous bird foibear an attack 
on man. Children, indeed, are said to have often 
fallen sacrifices to its rapacity, Young or small 
animals are easily destroyed, for, though elongated, 
the beak is hard and strong, and well adapted for 
lacerating the victim ; but larger animals, instead 
of being at once grappled with, are, as it is said, in- 
sidiously assaulted while upon the edge of some 
precipice or steep declivity, the bird unexpectedly 
sweeping upon them with fury, and hurrying them 
into the abyss, down which it plunges to glut its ap- 
petite. As illustrative of the boldness of the lam- 
mergeyer, liruce relates that, attracted by the pre- 
parations for dinner, which his servants were making 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, a bearded 
vulture slowly made his advances to the paity, 
and at length tairly seated himself within the ring 
they had foimed. The affrighted natives ran for 
their lances and shields, and the bird, after an inef- 
fectual attempt to abstract a portion of their meal 
from the boiling water, seized a large piece in each 
of his talons (Vom a platter that stood by, and car- 
ried them off slowly along the ground as he came.” 
Returning in a few minutes for a second freight, he 
was shot. 

There is little in the general aspect of this bird to 
remind one of the vulture, and yet the character of 
the head and the general contour of the body are 
strikingly diflbrent from those of the ea^le : there 
is s want of dignity and quiet grandeur in its atti- 
tude, and the glance of its smail red eye, though 
keen and cruel, is deficient in that expression of 
daring and resolution which we admire in the 
feathered monarch. The bristly beard which de- 
pends from the lower mandible, tends also to give 
a peculiar character to its physiognomy. Of the 
nidifioation of the lUmmergeyer little is i-sccrtained, 
except that it selects the most inaccessible pinnacles, 
as the site of its eyrie. Pallas states that it is Known 
to breed on the high rocks of the gaeat Altaic chain, I 
and beyond the lake Baikal. 

The eggs arc two in number, marked with brown 
blotches on a white ground. 

In length this extraordinary bird measures about 
four feet from the bill to the end of the tail, and 
from nine to ten in the expanse of its wings. 
Larger admeasurements have been given by various 
writeri, which are probably exaggerated— none of 
the numerous specimens which ws have seen ex- 


ceeiing our etileinoBtf 
most hidden byihellilnp^Mw 
is bright red ; tht wkigsi^ mm«i theaoooiid^m 
third quill-feaihem bmng the Ibogesti tte taft is 
graduued : the head is clothed with leathetw^ and 
IVom the sides of the under mandible proceeds a row 
of black bristles, which form a beard or pencil at its 
angle, and a layer of similar bristles, bednning at 
the eye, covers the nostrils. The general colour of 
the upper surfkoe is dark greyish brown, the centre 
of each feather having a longitudinal dash of white. 
The neck and the whole of the under surface are 
white, tinted with reddish brown* The young 
birds are darker in the general hue of their plumage 
than the adult, and the white spots are larger and 
less defined ; in this stage it has been mistiucen for 
a distinct species. 

The flight of the iMmmergeyer, as its great bodily 
powers, its ample wings and tail, sufficiently indi- 
cate, is sweeping and majestic. It sails round the 
Alpine summits, whence it marks its quarry from 
afar, and collecting all its energies for the onset, 
glides like an arrow upon its prey. If, however, it 
be lured iVom its aerial altitude by the carcass of 
some animal, it no longer emulates the eagle in its 
pounce, but calmly descending to some neighbour- 
ing crag, it then sets out, flying with heavy wings, 
at a short distance from the ground, towards its re- 
past, to be joined by others of its species. 

It would appear that in Europe this noble bird 
was formerly much more common than at present. 
It was once, as M. Temminck remarks, abundant on 
all the high mountains of Tyrol* Switzerland, 
and Germany, various hunters in the eighteenth 
century having killed their forty, fifty, or sixty liim- 
niergeycrb. The chasseur Andreas Durner had 
killed sixty with his own hand. In Sardinia it is 
still far from being rare. Specimens have been re- 
ceived from the north of Africa, and also from the 
Cnpe of Good Hope, diflering in no respect from 
individuals belonging to the European Alps. 

It occurs in the lofty mountains of Central Africa, 
and towards the borders of the Red Sea; and in 
Asia, tenants the chain of the Caucasus, the Hima- 
layan, Siberian, and Persian mountains. The llim- 
mergeyer is the Avoltoio barbuto of the Italians ; and 
the V c u kdpflge Geier Adler of the Germans. Ac- 
cor i iO Bruce, the Abyssinians call it Abou 
Ducii n, or Father Longbeard. He figures it under 
the title Of Nisser, the Ethiopic for Eagle. 

Passing from the lammergeyer, various other 
aberrant forms, as the naturalist terms them, meet 
our attention, and claim a few remarks of these 
some are half vulturine in form as well as in habits. 

1)221. — ^Tiib Aquili.ne Ibyctxb 

(Tbyder aquilinus). Head and foot. In the genus 
Ibycter the beak is convex above ; the lower man- 
dible notched at the apex and sub-acute; the 
cheeks, throat, and crop featherless; the claws 
acute. 

'rhe Aquiline Ibycter. the Petit Aigle d’Amdiique 
of Bufibn, is a native of South America, but of its 
peculiar habits we have no details. Gmelin regards 
I it as the Red-throated Falcon of Latham. The 
colours 01 this bird are well contrasted ; the beak is 
cerulean blue ; the cere and feet are yellow ; the 
iris is orange. The plumage above, deep blue; 
below, red passing into white ; the feathers of the 
neck arc of a p-irplish tint inclining to rufous ; the 
claws are black, 

1222. -^Tiib Black Daptbius 

(Daptritu ater)* Head and foot. It is not quite 
clear that this bird is generically separable from the 
preceding* The beak is shorter and stouter than in 
Ibycter, and the taisi longer, but in other respects 
the characters closely correspond. They are evi- 
dent links between the eagles, perhaps the sea or 
fishing eagles, and the vultures. 

The present species is the Iribin noir of Vieillot ; 
and the Caracara noir. Falco aternmus of M. Tem- 
minck. Back with bluish reflexions ; tail w^iite at 
its base and rounded ; beak and claws black ; cere 
dusky; space round the eyes naked and flesh- 
coloured; feet yellow. Length about seventeen 
inches. 


1223.— The Bbaztliait Caxacaxa ob Cabrabcba 

(Pofyborui BrasUiemis)* Head and foot. The 
generic characters of Polyborus are these;— Beak 
compressed above, lower mandible entire and ob- ! 
tiise; cere large, and covered with hairs; cheeks 
and throat featherless ; crop woolly. 

The best account of the Caracara is given by Mr. 
Darwin ('Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,’ 
vol. iii.), who had many opportunities of observing 
these birds in a etatf of nature, and whose delinea- 
tion of their habits is very intereetiag Speaking 
of the ** Carrion Hawke,’* as he terms them, which 
frequent the extra-tropical parts of South Ameiiea. 
he says. **the number, tamenees, and disgusting 
habits of these birds make them pre-eminently | 


phioal range ; it it most numerous on the grassy sa- 
vannahs of La Plata where it goes by the name of 
carranoha* and is far from unfrequent through the 
sterile plains of Patagonia. In the deseil between 
the rivers Negro and Colorado numbers constantly 
attended the line of road to devour the carcasses of 
the exhausted animals which chanced to perish from 
i^atigue and thirst. Although thus common in these 
dry and open countries, and likewise on the arid 
shores of the Pacitlo, it is nevertheless found inha 
biting the damp impervious forests of West Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. The carranchas, to- 
gether with the Polyborus Chimango, constantly 
attend in numbers the estanoias and slaughtering- 
houses. If an animal dies on the plain, the galli- 
nazo commences the feast, and then the two kinds 
of caracara pick the bones clean. These birds, 
though thus commonly feeding together, are far 
from being friends* w hen the carrancha is quiet ly 
seated on the branch of a tree or on the ground, the 
chimango often continues for a long time flying 
back warns and forwards, up and down, in a semi- 
circle, tiying each time at the bottom of the curve 
to strike its larger relative. The carranoha tskes 
little notice, except by bobbing its head. Although 
the carranchaa frequently assemble in numbers, they 
are not gregarious, for in deseii places they may be 
seen solitary, or more commonly in pairs. Besides 
the carrion of large animals, these birds firequent the 
borders of streams and sea-beaches to pick up what- 
ever the waters may cast ashore. In Tierra del 
Fuego and on the west coast of Patagonia they must 
exclusively live on such supplies* The carranchas 
are said to be very crafty, and to steal great num- 
bers of eggs. They attempt also, together with the 
chimango, to pick off the scabs from the backs of 
horses and mules* The poor animal on the one 
hand, with its ears down, and its back arched, and, on 
the other, the hovering bird eyeing at the dislam e 
of a yard the disgusting morsel, form a picture which 
has been described by Captain Head with his own 
peculiar spirit and accuracy. The carranchas kill 
wounded animals: but Mr. Bynoesaw one seize in 
the air a live partridge (ortyx r), which escaped, and 
was for some time chased on the ground. 1 believe 
this circumstance is very unusual ; at all events there 
is no doubt that the chief part of their sustenance 
is derived from carrion. A person will discover the 
necrophagous habits of the carrancha by walking 
out on one of the desolate plains and there lying 
down to sleep. When he awakes, he will see on 
each surrounding hillock one of those birds pa- 
tiently watching him with an evil eye. It is a fea- 
ture in the landscape of these countries which will 
be recognised by every one who has wandered over 
them. If a party goes out hunting with dogs and 
horses, it will be accompanied during the day by 
several of these attendants. After feeding, the un- 
covered craw protrudes ; at such times, and indeed 
generally, the carrancha is an inactive, tame, and 
cowardly bird. Its flight is heavy and slow, like 
that of an English rook. It seldom soars, but I have 
twice seen one at great height gliding through the 
air with much ease. It nms in contradistinction to 
hopping, but not quite so quickly as some of its con- 
geners. At tiroes the carrancha is noisy, but 
is not generally so ; its^ry is loud, very harsh, and 
peculiar, and may be likened to the sound of the 
Spanish guttural g followed by a rough double r. 
Perhaps the Gauchos fVom this cause have called it 
carrancha. Molina, who states that it is called 
Tharu in Chile, says that when uttering this cry it 
elevates its head higher and higher, till at last, with 
its beak wide open, the crown almost touches the 
lower part of the back. This fket, which has been 
doubted, is quite true. I have seen them several 
times with their heads backwards in a completely 
inverted position. The carrancha builds a large 
coarse nest, either in a low cliff or in a bujih or 
lofty tree. To these observations, I may add, on the 
high authority of Azara, that the carranoha fVe^ 
on worms, shells, slugs, grasshoppers, and fhigs; 
that it destroys new-fallen lambs, and that it pursues 
the gallinazo till that bird is compelled to disgorge 
the carrion it may recently have swallowed. Lastivi 
Azara states that several oarranehu, five or six to- 
gether, will unite in the chase of large birds« even 
such as herons* All these facta show that it is a 
bird of very versatile habits and eoniidemble in- 
genuity.** 

The caracara, or carrancha, meaeureailbout twentf- 



HI terminal tnird, djick witnout anv appearance of 
banding. The beak ii hom-ooloured at the tip and 
bluiih at the baie ; the irii haiel ; the cere and 
naked cheeki of a dull red ; the legi yellow, and 
the claws black. Such at least are the colours of 
the living specimen in the Society's Gkrden, Se- 
veral changes, however, take place m the plumage 
of the bird as it advances in age. 

With respect to the Polyborus Chimango, noticed 
by Mr, Darwin, and which it smaller than the 
carrancha, we may observe that it is common on 
both sides of the same continent. It is found in 
Chiloe and on the coast of Patagonia, but does not 
appear to inhabit Tierra del Fuego. It feeds on 
carrion, and is the last bird to leave the carcass, 
and, as Mr. Darwin says, may be often seen within 
the bare ribs of a cow or horse, like a bird in a cage. 
The chimango, he adds,*^orien frequents the sea- 
coast, and the borders of lakes and swamps, where 
it picks up small ftsh. It is truly omnivorous, and 
will even eat bread when thrown out of the house 
with other offal. I was assured that they materially 
injure the potato crops in Chiloe, by grubbing up 
the roots when first planted. In the same idand 
I myself saw them by scores following the plough, 
and feeding on the worms and larve of insects. 1 
do not believe they ever kill birds or quadrupeds. 
They are more active than the carranchas, but 
their flight is heavy ; I never saw one soar. They 
are very tame, but are not gregarious ; they com- 
monly perch on stone walls, and not upon trees, 
and frequently utter a gentle shrill scream/’ 

Mr. Darwin notices a third species of Polyborus, 
of rare* occurrence, and which ho only met with in 
one valley of Patagonia. The fourth species to 
which he alludes is the Polyborus Nuv» Zoiandie, 
This bird, he remarks, is exceedingly numerous over 
the whole of the Falkland Islands, which appear 
to constitute its metropolis. He was informed by 
llie sealers, that they are found on the Diego Ra- 
mirez Rocks, but never on the mainland of I'lerra 
del Fuego, nor on Georgia or the more southward 
islands, In habits and manners they resemble in 
many respects the carranchas, living on the fiesh 
of dead animals, and on marine productions, which 
latter on the Ramirez rocks must constitute their 
principal, if not their sole subsistence. They are 
ordinarily tame and fearless, and confidently haunt 
the preoinets of houses for offal. When, he adds, 
a hunting-party kills any animal, a number of these 
birds soon collect, and wait patiently, standing on 
the ground on all sides. After gorging themselves, 
their uncovered craws are largely protruded, giving 
them a disgusting appearance. 

“They readily attack wounded birds; a cormo- 
rant in this state having taken to the shore, was 
immediately seized on by several, and its death 
hastened by their blows. The Beagle was at the 
Falklands only during the summer, but the officers 
of the Adventure, who were there in the winter, 
mention many extraordinary instances of the boldness 
and rapacity of these birds. They actually made 
an attack on a dog that was lying asleep close to 
one of the party ; and the sportsmen had difficulty 
in preventing the wounded geese from being seized 
before their eyes. It is said that several together 
wait at the mouth of a rabbit-hole, as is the prac- 
tice also of the carranchas, and seize on the animal 
when it comes out. They were constantly flying 
on board the vessel when in the harbour; and it 
was necessary to keep a good look-out, to prevent 
the leather being torn from the riggingi and the 
meat or game uom the stem. These birds are 
very mischievous and inquisitive ; they will pick 
up almost anything from the ground; a large- 
sized glazed, hat was carried nearly a mile, as was 
a pair of heavy balls (bolas) used in catching cattle. 
Mr. Usborne experienced, during the survey, a more 
severe loss, in their stealing a small Kater’s com- 
pass, in a red morocco leather case, which was 
never recovered. These birds are, moreover, quar- 
relsome and very passionate, tearing up the grass 
with their bills from rage. They are not truly gre- 
ganous, and do not soar. Their flight is heavy and 
clumsy, but on the ground they run with extreme 
quickness, very mu^ like pheasants. They ate 
noisy, uttering several harsh cries, one of whi^'h is 
like that of the English rook ; hence the sealers 
always so call them. ^ it is a curious circumstance 
that when oryitig they ^dways throw their heads 
upwards and backwards, after the same manner as 


and m^es of life. 

1224.— Thx UauBiTiitOA, ox Biaziuah Eaoli 
or Latbam 

(Morphmu Uivbitmga), Head and foot. The 
characters of the genus Morphnus may be thus 
summed up:^beak convex above; nostrils ellip- 
tical ; tarsi elevated, scutellated anteriorly ; some* 
times feathered toes rather short ; claws acute. 

The Unibitinga is a native of Brazil and Guiana, 
frequenting water, humid grounds, and inundated 
places, where it seeks its prey, consisting of small 
animals. The general plumage is dusky black, the 
wings being waved with ash-colour, the tail-coverts 
and base of tail white; the beak is strong; the 
eyes large; the cere and legs are \e]low; claws 
black. The young of the year are blackish yellow 
below, each feather having a central dash or spot 
of blackish brown. The throat and cheeks are 
marked with brown streab on whitish ground. 

1225.— Thb CxssTii) Moxpbxus, ox UurrAXT 

(Morj^ima occipitalis). Head and foot. This is 
the Aigie-Autour, Noir Hupp4 d'Aflique, the Falco 
occipitalis of Daudm. Its tarsi are closely feathered 
to the toes. 'Phis species is a native of Alrica, 
where it seems to be almost universally spread. It 
equals a raven in size. The plumage is black, and 
a crest of long feathers ornaments the back of the 
head. 

1226.^Ti]B Hoox-billxj> CrMinnis 

(Cymindis hamatua). Beak and foot. There are, 
says Cuvier, Raptorial birds in America with a beak 
like the preceding species, with tarsi short and 
reticulated, und half covered anteriorly with fea- 
thers, and with wings shorter than tne tail, and 
whose distinctive feature consists in the nostrils being 
nearly closed, bearing the appearance of a narrow 
slit. Of these, one is the present species, which, 
however, has the tarsi scutellated anteriorly, and 
the upper mandible very much hooked. This bird 
inhabits Brazil, and when adult is of a uniform 
lead*coIour, the cere and feet being yellow. Length 
about seventeen inches. The young of the, year 
have the plumage of a sombre brown, each feather 
being bordered and blotched with red ; the cheeks 
are marked with yellowish rashes, and a stripe of 
the same colour runs below the eyes ; the front of 
the neck is whitish. 

1227.— The Cayenne Cvxindis 

(Cymindis Cayennaisis), Head and foot. This 
species, which inhabits Cayenne, has a small tooth- 
like projection on the edge of the beak where it 
begins to curve down. The adult is white with a 
blue-black mantle, the head ash-coloured, and the 
tail barred with four white bands. In the young 
the mantle is variegated with brown and red, and 
the head is white with a few black dashes. It is 
the Petit Autour de Cayenne of Buffon. 

1228.— Grey Asturina 

(Asturina cinarea). Head and foot. Generic cha- 
racters beak convex above; nostrils lunulate; 
taixi short and somewhat slender ; claws long and 
very acute. 

The Grey Asturina is a native of Guiana. The 
general plumage is of a bluish ash-colour, with 
whitish bands on the under part of the body. The 
tail, which is white at the point, is traversed by two 
black bands. Beak blue; cere yellow. Of its 
I habits we have no particular details. 

1229.— The Short-toed Circabtvs 

(Circaetus brachydactylus). Head and foot. This 
bird is the Aigle Jean-le-Blanc of Temmlnck ; Falco 
GaDicus, Gmelin; Falco leucopsis, Bechstein. 

The genus Circatltus, says Cuvier, holds an inter- 
mediate station between the fishing eagles, the 
osprey, and the buzzards : the wings resemble those 
of the eagles and buzzards, while the tarsi are reti- 
culated, as in the osprey. The external toe is 
united to the middle by a short membrane. 

The Short-toed Circaetus, or Jean-le-Blane, is a 
native of Europe and Asia ; it is found in the great 
flr-fbrests on the eastern parts of northern Europe, 
but is elsewhere not very common. It in fact, 
never seen in England or Holland, and is rare in 
France. It is occarionally observed in Italy. 

In size, this species exceeds the osprey, but its 


summit of the head, cheeks, throat, breast, and belly 
white, but variegated with a few spots of bright 
brown f back and coverts of the wings brown, but 
the origin of all the feathers of a pure white ; tail 
square, grey brown, barred with deeper brown, white 
below ; tarsi long and greyish blue, as are the toes; 
beak black ; cere bluish ; iris yellow. 

Of Female.— Less white than the male. The 
nead, the neck, the breast, and the belly are marked 
with numerous biown spots, which are very much 
approximated. 

Of Young.-Upper parts darker, but the origin 
of the feathers pure white ; throat, breast, and belly 
of a red-brown, little or not at all spotted with 
white ; bands on the tail nearly imperceptible ; beak 
bluish ; feet gre)iHh white. 

1230, 1231.— The Secretary, 

Among the aberrant forms of the Aquiline group 
muht be placed this extraordinary bird, which to 
naturalists has been a sort of “ Petrum scandali et 
lapsis offensionis.’' Some have placed it among the 
vultures, others among the Gallinaceous birds, and 
otheis amoi]ig the Wading birds, as did Vieillot, 
after repeatedly changing his opinions. 

That naturalista should have assigned it to the 
Gallinaceous or the Wading orders, with the former ot 
which it has nothing in common, and with the lattei 
only the elevation of the tarsi, is indeed not a little 
Burprihing. With tespect to the vultures, it exhibits 
blit little affinity to them: Fig. 1232 represents the 
Head of the Secretary in two views; the short 
abruptly hooked beak, the large eye, the overhang- 
ing brows, with a row of strong black bristles, the 
breadth of the head across the top of the skull, and 
the occipital plumes are anything but characteristic 
of the vuiture; whereas in many of the genera 
intermediale between the eagles and the hav^s, we 
trace these characteristics, coi\joined with that length 
of limb which fits them for terrestrial habits, and 
which is carried to its ultimate in the Secretary. 

It is among these abeitanl terrestrial Falconidn, 
feeding on reptiles and small quadrupeds, that 
we consider ine genus Gypogeranus to stand 
The generic characters of this genus are as fol 
lows;— Bill rather slender, shorter than the head, 
strong, very much hooked and curved nearly 
from its origin ; cere extending almost naked 
over the cheeks; nostrils diagonal, oblong; tarsi 
long and slender; toes short, rough below, hincLtoc 
articulated higher than the anterior toes; wings 
long, armed near the elbow-joint with obtuse spurs ; 
five first quill-reathere the longest and nearly equal ; 
occipital plume ; the two middle tail-feathers longer 
than the others. 

It is not quite clear whether there are not, in 
reality, three distinct species of Secretiiy : one in- 
habiting the regions of South Africa : one, Sene- 
gambia; and one, the Philippine Islands, north of 
Borneo. 

In some interesting observations on the genus 
Gypogeranus, by Mr. Ogilby (* Zool. Proceeds/ ] 835, 
p.lU4), that naturalist gives certain distinctive 
characters, iVom which it would appear that the 
Philippine bird at least (whatever the Senegam- 
bian may hereal'ter prove to be) is distinct from the 
South African. 

South African Secretary (G. Capensis, Ogilby).-— 
** With the plume of long cervical feathers com- 
mencing upon the occiput spreading irregularly over 
the upper part of the neck, narrow throughout the 
greater part of their lengtli, as if the vane had b^en 
cut on each side, close to the shaR of the quill, 
spreading only at the point.” 

Senegambia Secretary (G. Gambiensis, Ogilby)*— 
“ With the cervical crest commencing some distance 
below the occiput, arranged in two regular series, 
one on each side of the neck, with the intermediate 
space clear, and composed of long spatule-shaped 
feathers, much broader throughout than in the last 
species, though similarly decreasing in width to- 
wards the root. In both these species the two 
middle feathers of the tail are oonsiderably longer 
than the others.” 

Philippine Secretary (G. Philippensis, Ogilby).— 
*«With the cervical crest spread irregularly tiom 
the occiput to the bottom or the neck, the longest 
feat^^eis being those situated the lowest, uhich is 

I ust the reverse of what we observe in Gyp. Gam- 
liensis, and with the two exterior tail-feathers tne 
longest, so that the uil appears forked. This is 
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apparent not onlv in fioanMat’i figure, but la ex* 
pi eaily mentioned in bii detailed description, and, 
if confirmed by future observation, is clearly indica- 
tive of a specific dibUnotioa* Inhabits the Philip- 
pine Islands. Described and figured in Sonne rat’s 
♦Voyage h la Nouvelle Quinde,* p* 87, t. 50.* The 
colours of the three species or varieties here indi- 
cated do not seem to be materially different in other 
respects.” It is to the South African species or 
variety that our details more particularly apply. 

This singular bird is termed, in allusion to its 
habits, Slangen-vreeter, or Serpent-eater, by the 
Dutch colonists of the Cape, and its Hottentot 
name has the same meaning ; snakes, in fact, con- 
stitute its principal food, and in tlie attack and 
defence it displays the greatest coolness and address. 
The Slangen-vreeter, says Sparrman, has a peculiar 
method of seizing upon serpents. When it ap- 
proaches them, it always takes care to hold the 
point of one of its wings before it, in order to parry 
off their venomous bites; sometimes it finds an 
opportunity of spuming and treading upon its an- 
tagonist, or else of taking it up on its pinions and 
throwing it into the air; when by this method of 
proceeding it has at length wearied out its adversary, 
and rendered it almost senseless, it then kills it and 
swallows it without danger. Though 1 have very 
frequently seen the Secretary Bird, both in its wild 
and tame state, yet I have never had an opportunity 
of seeing this method it has of catching serpents ; 
however, I can by no means harbour any doubt 
concerning it, after having had it confirmed to me 
hy so many Hottentots as well as Christians, and 
since this bird has been observed at the menagerie 
at the Hague to amuse and exercise itself in the 
same manner with a straw. ^ If, finally, this Serpent- 
eater is to be referred totlie’Accipitres, or the Hawk 
kind, the name of Falco serpentarius appears to be 
the m'st proper to distinguish it by in tne * Sysfema 
Naturs. It has ever been remarked that these 
birds, when tame, will not disdain now and then to 
put up with a nice chicken. 

Sparrman, it is true, did not himself see the scene 
which he describes ; but his account is confirmed by 
T.C Vaillant, who thus gives the results of his own 
observations, which go to prove, contrary to Buffon’s 
statement, that the Secretary is bold and cou- 
rageous. 

** In descending from a mountain into a very deep 
bog (fomlriOre), I perceived, nearly perpendicularly 
below me, a bird which raised atul lowered itself 
very rapidly, with very extiaordinaiy motions. 
Altnaugn 1 well knew tlie Secretary, and had killed 
many of these birds at Natal, it was impossible for 
me to recognise it in the veitical situation in which 
1 found myself, and I only suspected that it was one 
from its bearing. Having lound means, by favour 
of some rocks, to, approach sufficiently near, noise- 
lessly, and without being discovered, 1 found that 
this bird was a Secretary combating a serpent. The 
fight was very sharp on both sides, and the skill (la 
ruse) equal on the part of each of the combatants. 
But the serpent, which perceived the inequality of 
Its strength, employed that adroit cunning which is 
attiibuted to it, in order to save itself by flight and 
regain its hole ; while the bird, divining its inten- 
tion, stopped it at once, and throwing itself before 
the serpent by one spring, cut off its retreat. 

• Wherever the reptile essayed to escape, there it 
always found its enemy. Then, uniting skill with 
courage, it erected itself fiercely to intimidate the 
bird, and presented, with a frightful hiss, a menac- 
ing gape, inflamed eyes, and a head swollen with 
'age and poison. Sometimes this offensive resist- 
ance suspended hostilities for an instant ; but the 
bird soon returned to the charge, and covering its 
body with one of its wings, as with a shield, struck 
its enemy with the other, with the bony protube- 
rances of which 1 have already spoken, and which, ; 
like small clubs, overpowered it the more surely, 
inasmuch as it presented itself to the blows, in 
effect, I saw it reel and fall extended ; then the 
conqueror threw hiftiself upon it to finish his work, 
and with one blow of the bill split its skull. At this 
moment, having no further observations to make, i 
killed it 1 found in its crop (for it has one, which 
nobody has stated), on dissecting it, eleven rather 
large lizards, three serpents, as long as one’s arm, 
eleven small tortoises very entire, many of wtiich 
were about two inches in diameter, and, finally,' a 
quantity of locusts (sauterellcs) and insects, the 
greater part of which were sufficiently whole to 
deserve being collected and to be added to my 
sjiecimenH. The lizards, the serpents, and the tor- 
toises had all received the stroke of the bill on the 
head. 1 observed besides, that, independently of 
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I this moss of jalimentt, the craw (poohe) of the animal 
contained a species of pellet, os large hs a goose s 
egg, and formed of the vertebra of serpents wwl 
lizards which the bird had devoured previously, scales 
of small tortoises, and the wings, feet, and corseleU 
I of different scarabai. Doubtless when the undi- 
gested mass is become too large, the Secretary, like 
other birds of prey, vomits it and gets rid of it. It 
results from the superabundant quantity of nourish- 
ment which this specimen had secured, that in at- 
tacking the serpent of the bog it was not hunger 
which had stimulated it to the combat, but the hatred 
and antipathy which is bears to these reptiles. Such 
an aversion as this is of an inappreciable advantage 
in a country where the temperature wonderfully 
favours the multiplication of an infinity of noxious 
and venomous animals. In this point of view the 
Secretary is one of nature*s real benefactions ; and 
indeed its utility and the services rendered by it are 
so well recognized at the Cape and in its neighbour 
hood, that the colonists and Hottentots respect it 
and do not kill it ; herein imitating the Duten, who 
do not kill the stork, and the Egyptians, who never 
injure the ibis. The secretary is easily tamed, and 
when domesticated, every kind of nourishment^ 
cooked or raw, agrees with it equally. 

The eggs ordinarily amount to from two to 
three, nearly as large as those of a goose, and while, 
like those of a hen. The young remain a long time 
before they quit the nest, because, their legs being 
long and slender, they sustain themselves with dif- 
ficulty. They may be observed, even up to the age 
of four months, unable to progress, except by 
leaning on their heels ; which gives them a strikingly 
clumsy and ungraceful air. Nevertheless, as their 
toes are not so long nor their claws so curved as 
the other birds of prey, they walk with much more 
facility than those. So that when they have at- 
tained the age of seven months they may be seen 
to develop easy and graceful movements which suit 
well with their noble bearing.*' 

M. Lesson, in his description, quotes the account 
of Mr. Smith, who relates, ‘‘that one day he saw 
a Secretary take two or three turns on the wing at a 
little distance from the place vyhere he was. The 
bird soon settled, and Mr. Smith saw that it was 
ai’ Mn vely examining an object near’the spot where 
• I <t . descended. After approaching it vyith great 
precaution, the Secretary extended one of its wings, 
which the bird continually agitated. Mr. Smith 
then discovered a large serpent raising its head, and 
appearing to wait the approach of the bird to dart 
upon it ; but a quick blow of the wing soon laid it 
prostrate. The bird appeared to wait for the 
serpent s raixing itself, in order to repeat the blow ; 
but this the serpent, it seems, did not attempt, and 
the Secretary, walking towards it, seized it with the 
feet and bill, and rose perpendicularly into the air, 
whence the bird let the seipent fall on the ground, 
so that it might be securely destroyed.” 

The Secretary was so called by the Dutch from 
the plumes at, the back of its head, which reminded 
them of the pen stuck behind the ear, according to 
the custom of the * gens de cabinet * in Holland, and 
the name has since been generally adopted. These 
birds, at least in South Africa, are not gregarious, 
but live in pairs, and build on high trees or in dense 
thickets. Their gait is a singular stalk, reminding 
us of a person moving along on elevated stilts ; but 
they run wi‘h great swiftness, and are not to be 
approached without difficulty by the sportsman. 
Attempts have been made, how far successful we 
know not, to introduce this bird into Martinique, for 
the purpose of <iestroying the deadly lance- headed 
viper, or yellow scipenl, of the Antilles (Trigono- 
cephalui lanceolatus), which abounds there, and is 
greatly dreaded. 

The general colour of this species is bluish grey; 
the primary and secondary quill-feathers are mack, 
as are also the feathers of the thighs, and those 
composing the crest. The two long middle tail- 
feathers are grey, becoming black towards theii 
extremitu s, and ending in a white tip, as do the 
rest of the tail-feathers, which are otherwise black. 
Length of head and body, including the tail, three 
feet. 


FALCONS. 

Among all the Raptorial birds, none are more bold 
and daring than the falcons, though there are 
certain exceptions. All are. formed for rapid fiight, | 
and pursue their prey with extreme velocity, or 
soaring above, descend upon it with a swoop, bear- 
ing it to the ground. Some, as the kestrels, which 
feed principally on frogs and mice, not excluding 
insects, sail in the air performing easy circles, and 
often appear motionifss over one spot for a con- 
siderable time ; when^ perceiving their prey, they 
make a sudden and ri^id dfscent, and pounce upon 
it with unerring certainty. Bui the nobler falcons, I 
as they are termed — viz., the peregrine and ger- | 
fklcon, which prey chiefly on birds, as pigeons, | 
grouse, s^a-fowi, fee., strike their victim on the | 
wing, and carry it in their talons to their eyry, 1] 


i 

The fUcont are 

characters: the beak mimm 

hookedi, the edge of the wppm Inanaible^ aearM 
curve, being fiimished with a tooth-like proieetiom 
The wings are long and poUited, the second quU} 
feather being the longest. The tarsi are of mode 
rate length, but stout ; the toes are long and power- 
ful, and armed with large, sharp, retractile claws, 
Tiie eye is full, bright, and beautifbl ; the contour 
of the body graceful and vigorous: the plumage 
close and oompaot* The muscles of flight are re- 
markably develpped. as indicated by the breadth of 
the sternum, the depth of the keel, and the strength 
of the furoula, ancf of the oalvicuJar or coracoid 
bones. Fig, 1233 represents the sternum of the 
Peregrine Falcon and its appendages: a, the ex- 
panse of the sternum ; the keel ; c, the furcula ; 
cf, the clavicular or coracoid bones ; e, the scapula 
broken off. Fig. 1234 represents the Head of the 
Peregrine Falcon as illustrative of the generic cha- 
racters of the group; Fig. 1235, the Foot. 

1236, 1237.--TKa PxHBoaTKx Falcon 

(Falco peremnus). This beautiAil and once highly 
valued bird is very widely spread, being found in 
most of the bold and rocky districts of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. Everywhere it seems to 
be a bird of passage, whence its specific name 
peregrinut* As regards the British Islands, it is 
common in Scotland and Wales, building on high 
precipitous rocks bordering the sea-coast. It fre- 
quents similar situations in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
where it is called the Cliff-hawk : and we have seen 
fine specimens procured on the Needles in the Isle 
of Wight. In many parts of Ireland it is abundant, 
^*ln the four maritime counties of Ulster,” says Mr, 
Thompson, it has many eyries : and in Antrim, 
whose basaltic precipices are favourable for this 
purpose, seven, at least, might be enumerated ; of 
these one only is inland ; at the Gobbins, regularly 
frequented by a pair, there were two nests in one year 
within an extant of rock considerably less than a 
mile.” There are eyries also at the Horn in Donegal, 
and many other places. The peregrine falcon is 
however often seen inland, and is known to take up 
its temporary residence on St. PauPs Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, making havoc among the flocks 
of pigeons in the' neighbourhood. We once saw a 
pigeon in Leicester Square struck and carried off 
by one of these birds. In the days of falconry the 
courage, power, docility, and swiftness of the pere- 
grine falcon rendered it a great favourite, and 
according to age, sex, &c. it received different 
appellations. When wild or yet unreclaimed, it 
was termed a haggard; hence the sentence in 
Shakspere (* Much Ado about Nothing'L ** As coy 
and wild as haggards of the rock *’ (see Fig. 1237). 
The young bird was called eyess, a corruption of 
the French word mot#; it was also named red 
hawk, from the colour of its plumage during the 
first year. The male bird was termed tiercel, tersel, 
or tassel ; ** tassel-gentle,” a reclaimed male. The 
female was called falcon ” par excellence. This 
bird has by some writers been called the Lanner, 
but the true lanner, which is a distinct, though an 
allied species (Falco lanarius), is found only in 
Asia ana the south-eastern parts of Europe, and has 
never been seen wild in the British Islands. It is 
to the peregrine falcon that Pennant alludes (and 
after him Bewick), when treating of the lanner he 
remarks ♦♦ this species breeds in Ireland.” Besides 
these names the peregrine falcon has various other 
appellations, as the Blight Hawk and the Passenger 
Falcon. In America it is termed the Duck-Hawk, 
from the havoc it makes among wild-ducks; and 
also the Great-footed Hawk, from the size and 
strength of its talons. Of the prowess and daring 
of the peregrine many instances are on record. 
Mr, Thompson (* Mag. Zool. and Botan.,’ vol. ii. 
p, 53) observes that <^Mr. Sinclair, when on one 
occasion exercising his dogs on the Belfast moun- 
tains towards the end of July, preparatory to grouse 
shooting, saw them point ; and on coming up he 
startled a male peregrine falcon off a grouse (Te- 
trao scoticus) just killed by him ; and very near the 
same place he came upon the female bird, also cm 
a grouse. Although my friend lifted both the dead 
birds, the hawks continued flying about, and qn the 
remainder of the pack (of grouse), which lay near, 
being sprung by tne dogs, either three or four more 
grouse were struck down by them, and thus two 
and a half or three brace were obtained by means 
of these wild birds, being more than had ever been 
procured out of a pack of grouse by his trained 
falcons.** The peregrine falcon attacks its prey 
only while on tne wing, seldom pursuing it into 
dense cover ; and it has been observed thst birds 
thus driven to shelter by the peregrine falcon are so 
terrified, that father than venture again on wing they 
will allow themselves to be captured by the nand. 
Even the black cook has been known to be thus 
taken. ,Mr. Thompson says the strike of this spe- 
cies is more fatal than its clutch, and that when 
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Aown it rookt It hit bitj^ known to itrike down 
mortJ in fuooMHiott l>eibi« tltgliting to prey on 
one ; end he iddi, ** in eye-witnett to the ikot u* 
•uret me thit he once taw a fUoon strike down 
five ptrtiidgee out of m eovey one after the other : 
but luoh ooeurrencet are rare.’* Mr. Selby, in his 
* BritUh Ornithology,* gives a similar instance of 
daring to that related by Mr. Thompson, from the 
account of Mr. Sinclair. In exercising my dogs 
upon the moom previous to the commencement of 
, the shooting season, 1 observed a large bird of the 
hawk genus hovering at a distance, which upon 
approaching I knew to be a peregrine falcon. Its 
attention wu now drawn towards the dogs, and it 
accompanied them while they beat the surrounding 

ra la. Upon their having found and sprung a 
of xroMne, the falcon immediately gave chase 
and struck a young bird before they h^ proceeded 
far upon the wing, My shouts and rapid advance 
prevented it from securing its prey. The issue of 
this attempt, however, did not deter the falcon 
irom watching our subeequent movements; and an- 
other opportunity soon offering, it again gave chase 
and struck down two birds by two rapidly repeated 
blows, one of which it secured' and bore off in 
triumph.” The flight of this faloon when pursuing 
its quarry is astonishingly rapid. Montagu has 
reckoned it at one hundred and fifty miles an hour ; 
and Colonel Thornton, an expert falcoher, estimated 
the flight of one in pursuit of a snipe to have been 
nine miles in eleven minutes, without including the 
frequent turnings. AuduDon, in his * Birds of Ame- 
rica,’ states that he has seen this falcon come at the 
report of a gun, and carry off a teal not thirty steps 
distant from the sportsman who had killed it, with 
a daring assurance as surprising as unexpected.” 

This singular aptitude in the wild bird to join 
men and dogs in their pursuit of game, availing 
itself of their assistance, shows at once the little 
trouble, comparatively speaking, requisite for re- 
claiming and training it, A knowledge of the 
service rendered by dogs and men in putting up 
game, thereby giving it the opportunity of striking 
it, is intuitive. In disposition it is confident and 
docile ; and with patience, kind treatment, and 
proper management, its training is soon effected. 

The peregrine faloon breeds on the ledges of pre- 
cipitous rocks, laying four eggs, of a reddish-brown 
colour, with darker blotches and variegations. 

With respect to the distribution of this species in 
America, Dr. Kiohardson, who describes an old male 
from Melville Peninsula, lat. 68'^ N., says (* Fauna 
Boreali- Americana ** The peregrine being a rare 
bird in the wooded districts of the fur countries 
where the trading-posts are established, I did not 
procure a specimen on the late expeditions ; but 1 
nave frequently seen it whilst on the march across 
the Barren Grounds. Of the two specimens figured 
by Edwards, one was from Hudson’s Bay and the 
other was caught off the entrance of Hudson's 
Straits. Captain Parry likewise brought home 
several male and female specimens from Mel- 
ville Peninsula, some of which are preserved in 
the British Museum. It is a summer visiter of the 
northern parts of America, and frequents the coasts 
of the Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Sea, with the 
Barren Grounds, but is very seldom seen in the in- 
terior. It preys habitually on the long-tailed ducks 
Anas glacialis), which breed in great numbers in 
ine arctic regions, arriving in June and departing 
in September. Captain Parry observed it. in his 
secona voyage, following flocks of the snow-bunting 
on the coast of Greenland, near Cape Farewell, it 
frequents the shores of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania in thw winter, and is celebrated there for the 
havou it makes among the water-fowl. Mr. Ord 
states that the ducks which are struck by it are 
Uceratad from the neck to the rump ; it )rives the 
low in passing, and returns to pick up its'-bii^-’' 
According to Captain King, it is found at the Stikils 
of Magalhaens. 

Like all the FalconidsB, this bird undergoes sue- 
jesiive variations of colouring before attaining its 
permanent livery. When young, the plumage on 
the back inclines to rufous, the middle of each fea- 
ther only having a tint of deep bluish ash, and the 
under parts being white, with brown longitudinal 
dashes. The colouring of the adult is as follows 
Head and back of the neck blackish lead colour, 
which colour, as it extends over the back, assumes 
a more ashy tinge ; below the eye is a large trian- 
gular mark of dark lead colour, pointing down- 
wards, and commonly called the moustache— this 
mark is a common feature in many others of the 
genus* The throat and breast are white, with a 
few slender dashes of brown ; the under parts are 
dirty white, with fine transverse bam ol brown. 
The tail is alternately barred with bluish jfrey and 
black. Cera,^ eyelidi, and Ursi yellow ; iris dark 
haxel brown ; claws black. ^ ^ 

Fig. reprcients a peregrine falcon about to 
strike a partridge; Fig. 1289, ** a hawk on fist, 
with h^and ^Us; 1240, 1241. 1242, 1248, 


1244, and IIM, are illustrative of the not yet ex- 
ploded practice of Falconry ; an art which in former 
days engaged the most earnest attention, and is 
still a common amusement among the Turks, in 
some parts of Asia Minor, among the Persians, Cir- 
cassians, and the wandering hordes of Turkomans 
and Tartars. Hawking appears to have been in- 
troduced into England from the North of Europe 
during the foiitih centuty. Our Saxon ancestors 
became passionately fond of the sport, but do not 
appear to have made great progress in the art of 
training the birds. In the eighth century, one of 
the kings of that race caused a letter to be written 
to Winifred, Archbishop of Mons, begging the dig- 
nitpy to send him some falcons that had been well 
trained to kill cranes. The month of October was 
more particularly devoted to that sport by the 
Saxons. We are indebted to our fierce invaders 
the Danes for many improvements in Falconry. 
Denmark and still more Norway were always cele- 
brated for their breeds of hawks, and the natives of 
these countries had attained an extraordinary de- 
gree of skUl in the art of training them. In the 
eleventh century, when Canute, King of Denmark 

t nd Norway, ascended the English throne, the sport 
ecame more prevalent. We are not aware of what 
restrictions were imposed under llie Saxon or Danish 
monarohs, but after the conquest by William of 
Normandy none but persons of the higheat rank 
were allowed lo keep hawks. Cruel laws with re- 
spect to fie ill-sports were framed and rigorously 
executed by the first princes of our Norman dynasty 
According to the liberal views of those times, the 
people were held utterly unworthy of partaking 
anything except the air of heaven in common with 
their noble oppressors. The life of h serf was of less 
I value in the eyes of a Norman baron than that of 
a buck, a hound, or a hawk ; and in tliose days tho 
mass of what we now call the people were serfs and 
slaves. As to tho keeping of falcons, the great ex- 
I pense attending it put it entirely out of the power 
of the commonalty; but the prohibitive Norman 
law was probably meant at first to extend to such 
of the Saxon landholders as wore rich and remained 
free, but had no rank or nobility according to the 
conqueror’s estimation. In the days of John, how- 
ever, every freeman was most libcrolly permitted to 
have eyries of hawks, falcons, eagles, and herons, 
in hie own woode. In the year 1481 was printed 
the * book of Bt, Albans,* by Juliana Berners, sister 
of Lord Berners and prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopewell, It consisted of two tracts, dne on hawk- 
ing, the other on heraldry. The noblo dame ob- 
tained. from her grateful contemporaVies the praise 
of being second Minerva in her studies, and 
another Diana in her diversions.** Her subject wan 
well chosen ; hawking was then tho standing pas- 
time of the noble, and the lady abbess treated it in 
the manner the most likely to please. The book 
became to falconers what Hoyle’s has since become 
to whist players; but the dame Juliana’s had more- 
over the merit of paying proper homage to the 
jealous distinctions Detween man and man, as then 
established. According to the * Book of St. Albans’ 
there was a nice adaptation of the different kinds of 
falcons lo diff’erent rank*. Thus, such species of 
iiawks were for kings, and could not be used by any 
erson of inferior dignity j— such for princes of the 
lood, such others for the duke and great lord, and 
so on, down to the knave or servant. In all. there 
were filTeen grades; but whether this number was 
so small owing lo the species of birds, or because 
it included all the factitious divisions of society 
then recognised, we cannot well determine. We 
have too much respect for the patience of our 
readers to follow the dame through all her direc- 
tions, to which additions .have been made in the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. We would 
rather accompany the trained hawks into the field. 

Strut, in his industrious work on the ‘ Sports and 
f^tihles of the English,’ gives one or two engrav- 
ings, from very old pictures, representing ladies 
followed by dogs, and running on foot, with their 
hawks on their fists, to cast them off at game. In- 
deed, John of Salisbury, who wrote in the thirteenth' 
century, says that the women even’ excelled the 
men in the knowledge and practice of falconry, 
whence he ungallantly takes occasion to call the 
sport itself frivolous Oind effeminate. Taken alto- | 
get her, however, a hunting party of this kind, com- 
posed of knights and dames, mounted on their 
piaffing mandge horses, 

*< Hvditiff 01 hswklnx by tho Hver, 

With (pwy gofh»wrk in hand," • 

and with their train of falconers, in appropriate cos- 
tume, and their well-broken dogs, and the silver 
music of the bells, mingled with a variety of other 
sounds, must have been a pleasant enough scene to 
behold, or to form part of. . . , 

For most species of game, it appears that spaniels, 
cookers, or other dogs were required to rouse the ' 
birds to wing. When at a proper elevation, tne | 
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hawk, being freed from his head-gear, was cast off 
from the sportsman’s fist, with a loud wlioop to 
encourage her. But here great science was re^ 
quired ; and it was Sequent ly made matter of 
anxious and breathless debate as to whether the far 
Jettee or the jettee serrd should be adopted. These 
terms, like many more employed in those days in 
hawking and hunting, were derived from the French. 
Jeler signifies to throw or cast off. The far jettee 
meant to cast off the hawk at a distance from the 
quarry it was to pursue ; and the jettee serra to fly 
it as near to the bird, or as soon after the destined 
prey had taken wing, as possible. But many con- 
siderations were involved in these decisions ;-«>the 
species of the quarry, the peculiar properties ot 
the hawk on hand at the time,— the nature of the 
country,— the force and direction of the wind, and 
numerous other circumstances, had to be duly 
pondered. 

When the hawk was oast off, it flew in the di- 
rection of the game, and endeavoured to surmount 
it, or get above it, in its flight. To obtain thU 
advantage, when herons and other birds strong on 
the wing were pursued, the hawk was obliged to 
have recourse to scaling, or ascending the air by 
performing a succession of small circles, each going 
higher and higher, like the steps of a winding coik- 
screw staircase. In whatever way it was pertormed 
this was called “ the mount.” At tiroes, both the 
pursuer and pursued would fly no high as almost 
to be lost in the clouds. When the hawk reached 
a proper elevation above the game, she shot down 
upon it with all her force and velocity, and this 
descent was technically calJed “ the stoop,” or “ the 
swoop.” John hhaw, Master of Arts, of Cambridge, 
who Published a stranee book called * Speculum 
Mundi * (The World's Lboking-^das^), in that learned 
city, in 1035, informs u\ that the heron, or hernsaw, 
“is a large fowle that iWeth about waters.” and that 
hath a mHrvellouB hatred tp the hawk, which hatred 
is duly returned. “ When Uiey tight above in the 
air, they labour both especially for this one thing, 
that ono may ascend and be above the other. Now 
if the hawk gfetleih the upper place, he overthroweth 
and vanquisheth the' heron with a marvellous earn- 
est flight. It should seem, however, that this was 
not always the' cose, and that tho heron somrUmes 
received the hawk on its long sharp bill, an*d so 
transfixed and killed her. When the hawk closed 
or grappled with her prey (which was called bind- 
ing in falconry), they generally tumbled down 
from the sky together, and tlie object of the sports- 
man was, either by running on foo^ or galloping his 
horse, to get to the spot as soon as they should 
touch the earth, in order to alisist tho hawk in her 
struggle with her prey. ‘ ‘ 

We believe all birds of the Falcon^ genus natu- 
rally strike their prey with their talons, or claws ; 
but in one of our engravings we see a hawk striking 
and binding a wild duck with her beiik. Bo correct 
a delineator as Heidinger was no likely to make a 
mistake; and indeed we see it mcnlioned in one of 
the books we have consulted, that ^"hawk, well re- 
claimed and cnlured, would kill Ihd’ 'smaller game 
with 'her beak, or the strong pcrcus.siolh of her breast- 
bone, ahd then hold or bind it with her beak 
(Fig. 1245). 

The Falcons, it should be observed, were taken into 
the field with hoods over their eyes, and with little 

I bells on their legs ; and the spoilsman carried a Jure, 
lo which the bird had been taught to fly by being 
fed regularly upon or near it, with fresn-kilied 
meat. “ When the hawk,” says Master Gervase 
(1610), is ** passingly reclaimed, you must bring hci 
to lure by easy degrees; first by dainties, making he r 
jump upon your fist, then to fall upon the lure, when 
held out to it, and then to come at the sound ol 
your voice ; and to delight her the more with tlie 
lure, have it ever garnished, on both sides, with warm 
and bloody meat.” 

These lures seem to have been of various sorts. 
In very old times, a “ tabur-stycke,” which was 
merely a piece of wood rounded and besmeared 
with blood, was in use; but with the progress of 
civilization, a better lure, called a “hawker.” was 
introduced. The hawker was a staff about twenty- 
two inches long, cased at the upper part with iron, 
havhig a bell “ rather of sullen tone than musical,” 
and the figure of a bird, with outstretched wings, 
carved at tlie top. When this instrument was agi- 
tated. a reclaimed hawk would descend to it from 
the clouds; but we believe, for a bird of the highest 
training, nothing more was required than to shake 
the tasselled hood we see in the hand of the sports- 
man, Fig. 1243, and to use the voice. 

** out ft>r A felooMf '■ voieo, to lun tliii tMe I gontle baok main' 

II put by Shakspere into the mouth of Juliet, and 
the same delineator of nature makes Hamlet ex- 
claim by way of anewer to Horatio, in the language 
of the falconer calling in his hawk, Illo, ho, ho, 
boy! come, bird, come I” It may interest some 
to hear, that In the twenty-seventh year of 
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hitt ft'lgn, Henry VIII. issued a proolamaition in 
order to pregerve the partridaeii pheasantii and 
oerong, <*from his palace at Westminster to St. 
GilesVin-theoFicids, and from thence to Islington, 
Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey Park/* Any 
per»on, of whatsoever rank, who should presume 
10 kill or in any wjge molest these birds, was to be 
thrown into prison, and visited by »uch other punUh- 
menta as snoujd seem meet to his highness the 
king 

Jt is worthy of remark that Henry VIII. removed 
the royal hawks (which had been kept there during 
many reigns) from the Mews at Charing Cross, and 
i*(mvertea that place into stables. According to 
Stow, the king of England’s falcons were kept at 
the Mews in Charing Cross as early as 1377, or the 
time of the unhappy Richard II. The term “ Mews, ’ 
in falconers language, meant strictly a place where 
hawks were put at the moulting season, and where 
they cast their feathers. The name, confirmed by 
the usage of so long a period, remained to the build- 
ing at Charing Cross, though Heniy VIIL had so 
changed its destination as to make it inapplicable. 
Hut what, however, is much more curious is this, — 
that when in more modern times the people of 
l.ondon began to build ranges of stabling at the 
hack of their streets and houses, they christened 
those places Mews/* after the old stabling at Cha- 
ring Cross, which, as we have shown, was misnamed 
from the time the hawks were withdrawn from it. 
In accidental modes like this many an old word is 
turned from its original meaning, which eventually 
is altogether lost. 

The old travellers Marco Polo and Father Ru- 
bruuuis give giapliic descriptions of hawking among 
the Mongol Tartars, during the thirteenth century* 
which sport was conducted in a style of barbaric 
magniiicence. The Khan had, among other buds 
of prey* eagles trained to stoop at wolves, and such 
was their size and strength, that none, however 
large, could escape from their talons* Recent tra- 
vellers in Central Asia make frequent mention of 
hawks and hawking. ,Mr. Johnson, in his < Indian 
Field-Sports,* describes' the sport as carried on by 
the princes and nobles pf India, The late Sir John 
Malcolm, in hio delightful little work called *Sketchcs 
of Persia** also gives some very animated descriptions 
of the^e sports. 1J« frequently partook in them 
during his journeyh and embassies to the court of 
the Shah. In speaking of his stay at Abushelier (a 
place on the Persian Gulf), he says, — “ The hunts- 
men proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side ; they have hawks and greyhounds ; the 
liawks carried in the usual manner on the hand of 
the huntsman; the dogs led in a les^h by a horse- 
man, generally tlie same who carries tiie hawk. 
When an antelope is seen, they endeavour to get as 
near as possible; but the animal, the moment it 
observes them, goes off at aerate that seems swifter 
than the wind : the horsemen are instantly at full 
speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a single deer, 
they at the same timu Ay the hawks : but if a held, 
they wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular 
antelope. The hUwks, skimming along near the 
ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they 
pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence 
timt knocks it over. At all events they confuse the 
animal so much as to stop its speed in such a degree 
that the dogs can conic up; and in an instant, men, 
horses, dogs, and hawkj surround the unlortimate 
deer, against which their united efforts have been 
combined. The part gf the chase that surprised 
Tiie most was the extiaprdinary combination of the 
hawks and the dogs, which throughout seemed to 
'ook to each other for ^id. This, I was told, was 
the result of long and skilfpl training. 

“The aiiteloi.e is supposed to be the fleetest 
quadruped on earth, anq the rapidity of the first 
hurst of the chase I have described it attonishuig. 
Tiie run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often is not half so rnuen. .^ A fawn is an easy vic- 
tory ; the doe often runs a^ood chase ; and the buck 
is seldom taken. The Arfbs are indeed alraid to 
!lv their hawks at a buejk, as these fine birds* in 
pouncing, at times impalq themselves on its sharp 
nofns, 

“ The hawks used in this sport are of a species I 
have never seen in any other country. This breed, 
inch IS caUed Cherich, is not Jgrge, but of great 
beauty and symmetry, • • * 

“The novelty of these amusemeuts interested 
me ; and I was pleased, on accompanying a party 
to a village, about twenty miles from Abusheher, to 
see a species of hawking peculiar, I believe, to the 
i^andy plains of Persia, on which the Hubsim. a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plaint. 
\>here it has no shelter but a small shrub called 
geetuck. When we went in quest of them, we 
were a party of about twenty, all well mounted. 
Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; 
the first, the cherkh (the same which is flown at 
the antelope), attacks them on the ground, but will 
not follow them on the wing ; for this leason, the 


Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flown the 
moment the'hubara rises. 

“ As we rode along, in an extended line, the men 
who carried the oherkhs every now and then un- 
hooJed and held them up, that they might look 
over the plain. The first hubara we found afforded 
us a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of 
one of the hawks ; she fluttered to be loose, and the 
man who held her gave a whoop as he threw her off 
his hand, and then set off at full speed. We all did 
the same. At first we only saw our hawk skimming 
over the plain, but soon perceived, at the distance 
of more than a mile, the beautiful speckled hubara, 
with his head erect and wings outspread, mnning 
forward to meet his adversary, , The cherkh made 
several unsuccessful pounces, which were either 
evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the 
hubara, which at last found an opportunity of rising, 
when a bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole 
party were again at full gallop. We had a flight of 
more than a mile, when the hubara alighted and 
was killed by another cherkh, who attacked him on 
the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. ,We 
killed several others, but were not always successful, 
having seen our hgwks twice completely beaten 
during the two days that we followed this fine 
sport.” 

To those who wish to enter more fully into the 
mysteries of hawking, we recommend Turbevil) 
among the old writers, and Sir John Sebright 
(^Observations on Hawking*) as the best modern 
authority on the subject. 

1246. — The Merun 

( Falco JEsaloti). This small but beautiful and high- 
spirited falcon is a native of Europe, and breeds in 
our British Islands; Mr. Selby has found its nest 
frequently in the upland moors of Northumberland. 
Di‘. Heysham mentions three instances that came 
to iiis knowledge of merlins* nests in Cumberland, 
where he says the bird remains all the year. It 
breeds in several parts of Wales, and, according to 
Mr. Eylon, on tlie mountain of Coder Idris. It is 
indigenous in Ireland, breeding on the mountains of 
Londonderir, Mourne (Down), Claggan (Antrim), 
Clonmel (Tipperary), Youghal (Cork), and other 
plar' The nest is loosely made upon the ground 
ar the heath. Larks, thrushes, fieldfares, and 
paniidges constitute the prey of this species, which 
It strikes with great address, According to Mr. 
Thompson, it frequents the sea-shorc in pursuit of 
dunlins (Tringa variabilis), which it has been seen 
to kill. ' 

Merlins were formerly used in the field, and, as 
the author of the * Book of Falconrie * says, they 
become “ passing good hawkes and verie skilful ; 
their properly by nature is to kill thrushes, larks, 
and partridges. They flee with greater fierceness 
and more hotely than any other hawke of prey, j 
They arc of greater pleasure, and full of couiage, , 
but a man must make greater care, and take good 
heed to them, for they are such busie and unruely 
things with their beaKes, as divers times they eate 
off their own feet and tallons very uunatiiraJly, so 
as they die of it. And this is the reason and true 
cause, That seldom or never shall you see a mewed 
or cnterm'ewed merlyn. For that in the mew they 
do spoyle themselves, as I have before declared,’’ 
Sir J. Sebright says that the merlin will take black- 
birds and thrushes, and that he may be made to 
wait on— tliat is, hover near till the bird be pursued 
and started again ; “ and though a merlin will kill a 
partridge, they are not strong enough to be effective 
in the field.’* (* Observations on Hawking.*) 

From its habit of sitting on a bare stone, or por- 
tion of rock, on the mountain moorlands, this bird 
has acquired the name of Stone Falcon, Rochier 
and Faucon de roche of the French, and Stein- 
falke ul the Germans. The general plumage of the 
young is brown ; when fully adult, the back and 
wings are of a bluish-ash colour, each feather 
having a central dash of black; the under parts 
are rufous, with oblong blackish spots. Length of 
male eleven inches, of female twelve inches and a 
half. The female resembles the immature male in 
having a brown plumage. The eggs, four in num- 
ber, are reddish-brown, mottled with a deeper tint. 

1247. — The Kestrel 

(FaJeo Tinnunculus). This falcon, often called 
Windhover, Stannel, and Sronegall, is very com- 
mon in our islands, and is spread over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa This probably is the of 

Aristotle, and the Tinnunculus of the Latins (Pliny 
' Nat. Hist.,* K. 37). It is the Foutivento, Canibello, 
Tristunoulo, Acertello Falohetto di Torre, Gheppio, 
and Gavinello of the ttiodem Italians ; Cercrelle, 
Quercerelle, Cres*^erene, and Epervier des Alouettes, 
of the French; Ttrmfialke, Roetbel-geyer, Mause- 
falke, Winewacbl, Rittl-weyer, and Wannen-weher 
of the Germans ; Kyrko-falk of the Swedes ; and 
Cudyll c6oh of the ancient British. 

The kestrel is a bird of considerable powers of 


flight, biit» naUlM the Uti}04narUn,atldom tak^ its 
prey in the air( wirtcss, indactL when it gives chase 
to insects, as Uic oookehalSsr, me,, tor it is chiefly 
on mice, IVoga, dm. that it fhtds. Mr. Selby, in- 
deed, says that bird-oatchers Iwvc seen it making a 
dash at their decoy-birds, and that he has himself 
caught it in a trap baited with a bird ; and Mr. 
Thompson (* Birds of Ireland,* '• Mag. Zool. and 
Botan^* vol, ii. p. 57) says, that though it is gene- 
rally pursued swallows, he once saw it the 
pursuer. “On September 22, 1832, when walking 
wdth a. friend in the garden at Wolfhill, near Bel- 
fast, a male /kestrel in full pursuit of a swallow ap- 
peared in sight over the hedgerow, and continuing 
the, chase with extreme ferocity, lost not the least 
way by the .swallow’s turnings, but kept within a 
foot 6f.it. all ithetiae>atone moment passing within 
five or slxyards pf, our baadi. Jt is idle to conjec- 
ture ,hovr long thqfpray.imay/have lasted before we 
witnessed it, put immediately on the kestrel’s giving 
up the phase,, the.., swallow, nothing dauntea, be- 
Qtuue again, ^appompanied by many of its species, 
the pursuer, and tormentor, and so continued till 
they ail disappeared. The kestrel was probably 
forced to this chase by the particular annoyance of 
the swallows, they and the martins being more 
numerous this day at Wolfhill than they had been 
during the season.” It if thus that the large white- 
headed eagle is teased by the little king-bird or 
tyrant flycatcher (Tyrannus intrepidus), and even 
iorces him to retreat. The kestrel, as the same 
writer states, has been so far trained by Mr. W, 
Sinclaire as to attend .and soar above him like the 
peregrine falcon, and fly at small birds let off’ from 
the hand. 

This species is often seen high in the air, with 
outspread tail and winnowing pinions, suspended 
over one spot ; its keen eye is surveying with care- 
ful scrutiny the ground below— not a mouse, nor a 
frog* nor a lark on her nest, escapes its glance ; 
having fixed upon its victim, down it drops, (Hutches 
its prize, and 'flies rapidly to Its usual haunt. The 
destruction of field-mice by the kestrel ought to 
recommend it to the farmer* ei^ecially as it attacks 
neither pigeons nor poultry; unfortunately it is 
often confounded by the ignorant with the fierce 
sparrow-hawk (indeed wc have generally heard it 
so called), which will devastate the dovecote and 
pounce upon young chickens. 

The kestrel generally usurps the nett of a crow or 
magpie in which to lay its eggs and rear its young. 
It breeds also on inland ana marine cliffs, church 
towers, &o. We have many times seen it fly in 
and out of the fissures of the perpendicular lime- 
stone rocks of the Peak of Derbyshire, and about 
Buxton. The eggs are four in number, pale red- 
dish brown, mottled with a darker tint. The co- 
louring is as follows : — 

jifafr.— Top of the head bluish grey ; upper parts 
reddish brown, regularly sprinkTea with angular 
black spots; lower parts white, slightly tinged with 
reddish and with obJong brown spots; tail aah- 
coloured, with a wide black band towards its ex- 
tremity, and terminated with white ; bill bluish ; 
cere, space around the eyes, iris, and feet yellow. 
Length about fourteen inches. 

Female, — Larger than the male ; all the upper 
parts of a brighter. reddish ; lower parts yellowish 
rusty, with olHong black spot ; tail reddish, witli 
nine or ten narrow black bands, and with a large 
band of that colour near its extremity, which is 
terminated with reddish white. 

The young have the top of the head, the nape, 
and the mantle brown-rusty streaked with blacK ; 
these streaks form the angle of t he back ; on the 
first. quills are seven reddish and whitish spots; tail 
reddish, undulated with grey-ash and transversely 
striped as in the female : throat reddish white ; at 
the opening of the bill a small black stripe which is 
prplonged on the upper part of the neck ; the rest 
of the lower parts whitish-rusty with oblong black 
spots ; iris brown ; cere yellowish green. 

] 248.— The Bekoal I'alcon 


^ierax ccmdeeeima), Allapof the Javanese; Falco 
fiengalensis, Brisson. This beautiful little ilslcon is 
generically distinguished by the edge of the upper 
mandible being bidentate, and the tarsi scutellated 
anteriorly. (See Fig. 1249, the Head and Foot.) It 
is a native of Java, and also, as it is stated, of Bengal. 
Small as it is, for it does not exceed six and a half 
inches in lengthr it is nevertheless bold and active, 
and pursues prey equal to itself in sise with great 
determination. Its general colour above is glossy 
bluish black ; forehead, throat, breast, and a line 
continued from the bill over the eye down the sides 
of the neck, white with a ferriiginous tint, Under 
parts ferruginoui ; pluxnei of thighs long and silky ; 
wings reaching only half-way down the tail. 

mWKS, 


Beak short, hooked from the bue ; wings short ; 
fourth quill-feather the longest. Though the hawks 
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diftr in flMt md thdr mod« dt attAOking thfir 
prey tom tiif falconi, they are equally daring and 
Impetnotii, and one in paruoular, the gochawl^ wae 
among the moat valued of the falooner’e birda ; it 
was termed " ihlcon gentil/' and was flown at phea- 
sants, wild geese, and even hares. Instead cdeeer- 
ing after the manner of the true flaloons, the ihort- 
winged hawks, as the falooner calls them, dart along 
with arrow-like impetuosity in pursuit of their prey, 
threading woods, glens, and ravines ; they strike it 
obliquely, overtaking it to their swiftness, and 
clutching it in their talons, bear it of in triumph. 

t 

1250. --TnB Lauohivo Hawk 

{Dmdalum Head and Foot. In this 

genus the beak is short, the tarsi moderate, and re* 
tioulated anteriorly. This epeoies, which is a na- 
tive of South America, has obtained its speoiflo 
name from its peculiar cry. It tenants the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes or sheets of water, and lives upon 
reptiles and Ash. Its general plumage is white ; 
the backs and wings, and the apace round the eyes 
with a nuchal interveniqg band^^being brown ; head 
crested. It is the Naeagua of Azara,^ 

1251. — The Sparrow-Ha wk 

(Accipiter fringU^us), Generic characters of 
Accipiter beak shoit; nostril suboval; tarsi 
elongated, smooth, anteriorly scutellated. (Fig. 
1252, Head and Foot of Sparrow*hawk.) 

The Sparrow-hawk is L’Epervier of the French ; 
Falco palombino and Sparviere da fringuelli of the 
Italians; die Sperber of the Germans; Sparfhoek 
of the * Fauna Siiecica;’ Falco Nisus of Linnceus ; 
and Gwepia of the ancient British. 

Tiiis species is notorious for its destructiveness 
and daring. It is spread throughout the whole of 
Europe, and is common in the wooded parts of our 
iHlands ; and is well known as one of the terrors of 
tlie farm-yard. The female, which much exceeds 
the male in size, is fatal to partridges and pigeons. 
The sparrow-hawk flies low, skimming with great 
rapidity, and pounces on its prey with unerring aim ; 
in the days of faiconry it was accounted the best 
bird for landrails. 

This hawk builds in trees and thorn bushes, 
making a shallow flat nest of twigs : occasionally it 
occupies the deserted nest of a crow, and in the 
Orkneys it breeds on the rocks and sea-cliffs. The 
»ve in number, are of a whitish tint, blotched 
at the larger end with reddish brown. In a nest 
examined by Mr. Selby were found a lapwing, two 
blackbirds, a thrush, and two green linnets, recently 
killed. No hawk is more pertinacious in the pur- 
suit of its quarry than the sparrow-hawk ; it has 
been known to follow its terriAed prey through 
open windows, into rooms, barns, and churches, un- 
deterred by the presence of mnii. The male mea- 
sures about twelve inches in length. The upper 
parts are of a dark bluish ash-coluur ; the cheeks, 
throat, and chest rufous, which colour breaks into 
obscure bars as it proceeds to the under surface; 
beak blue-black, cere greenish yellow, tarsi yellow, 
and tail greyish brown, with three transverse dusky 
bands. The female is Afteen inches in length ; the 
upper surface is of a browner tinge than in the 
males, and the throat and under parts are greyish 
white, the former having small longitudinal dashes, 
the latter regular transverse bars of reddish brown. 
The young differ very considerably in having the 
general plumage brown, the feathers at the back of 
the neck and the scapularies being blotched with 
white, and the under parts yellowish white, with 
irregular longitudinal dashes of brown. The nest- 
lings are at first covered with snow-wlute down. 

1253.— The Chanting Hawk . 

(AccipUfsr mufiem ) ; Faloo musicus, Daudin. It is 
somewhat strange to And a song-bird among the 
feathered tyrants of the air, whose cries are in 
general wild, shrill, and discordant. The present 
species, however, is an exception, and stands pre- 
eminent and alone, the minstrel of its race. It is, 
as Cuvier says, ‘^the only known bird of prey which 
sings agreeably.** In size it equals a goshawk ; its 
plumage is grey above, white barred with brown 
on the lower jmrt of the back and on the under 
parts of the body. It is a native of Africa, and 
preys upon large birds, hares, and other animals; it 
:>ui]ds in trees. According to Vaillant, it ** utters 
;ts strain eveiy morning and evening, and not un- 
commonly continues it the whole night ; each strain 
IS continued in a loud tone for more than a minute, 
and after a pause it begins anew. While it is sing- 
ing. it is so regardless of its safety that any one 
may approach very near it ; but at other times it is 
suspicious, and takes to flight on the slightest 
alarm.*’ (‘ Oimux d’Afrique,* i. 120.) 

1254,— The Gosha wa 

{A9iwr pahmibamui), .The genus Astur differs tom 
Accipiter in the proportionate shortness of the tarsi. 


TWi toitttiful and high-spirited hawk is the 
Autour and Atour of the French ; Astore (Zinan) 
and Girifaloo (Bonaparte); Sparviere da columbe 
and Sparviere Terzuolo of the Italians; Grosser 
gepfeilter Falck and Hunerhabicht of the Germans ; 
Hebog Marthin of the ancient British. 

The Goshawk is rare in the British Islands, but is 
more abundant in tiie forest districts of the Conti- 
nent, inhabiting Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Switzerland, France, and Germany. It extends also 
into Asia. 

Mr. Yarrell says, “The few that are used for 
hawking are obtained from the Continent. Colonel 
Thornton, who kept them constantly in Yorkshire, 
procured some of his specimens from Scotland. Dr. 
Moore, in his catalogue of the birds of Devonshire, 
says that it is found occasionally in Dartooor, but 
1 can And no record of its appearance farther west 
in England, nor any notice of it in Ireland. A Ane 
adult male was trapped by a gamekeeper in Suffolk, 
in March, 1843; and Mr. Doubleday, of Epping, 
has sent me word that he received a young bird 
from Norfolk In the spring of the same year. Mr, 
Selby meritions that he had never seen a recent 
specimen south of the Tweed, but states that it is 
known to breed in the forest of Rothiemurcua, and 
on the wooded hanks of the Dee. Mr. Low says 
that this species is pretty frequent in Orkney ; but 
as he speaks uf it in connexion with sea-beaten 
rocks without stieltcr or woods, is there not reason to 
suspect that Mr. Low was mistaken, and that the 
birds he saw were peregrine falcons ? — the more so os 
several recent visitors to these northern islands have 
observed peregrines, but no goshawks.” (‘British 
Birds.*) Prince Bonaparte has noted the goshawk 
as not common in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

The goshawk frequents the deep solitudes of 
forests, preying upon hares, squirrels, and the larger 
kinds of birds. It makes its nest in lolly trees, pre- 
ferring, it is said, the Ar, laying three bluish white 
eggs marked with reddish brown. The flight of 
this hawk is low and lapid, and it strikes its prey as 
it skims along, with terrible force ; but should the 
quarry take to covert and there conceal itself, it 
ceases pursuit, and waits in patience on some perch 
commanding a view of the spot, till the game takes 
wing. In this way it will remain hour after hour 
on the watch: and an instance is on record of a 
trained goshawk which drove a pheasant to cover 
one evening, remaining stationary til) ten the next 
morning, when, on the falconers finding her and 
taking her away, the poor pheasant, which all that 
time had nut dared to stir, but had remained Axed 
to the place under the influence of terror, at once 
took wing and flew off. 

A fUll-grown female goshawk can secure a hare 
with ease. With regard to using these birds, the 
late Mr. Hoy, who was experienced in their train- 
ing, informed Mr. Bartlett that “their habits and 
mode of flight were much better suited to an en- 
closed district than those of the peregrine falcon. 
When used or taken into the field, the wing of a 
bird or the thin end of an ox-tail is generally held 
in the hand to engage their attention, which they 
are constantly biting and tearing without being able 
to satisfy their ajmetites, as tiiat would render them 
unfit for work. They do not require to be hooded, 
but have bells attached to the legs for the purpose 
of giving notice of their situation when they alight 
(which would otherwise be difficmlt to ascertain), 
and a leathern strap by which they are held ; it is 
also necessary to have spaniels to hunt up the birds, 
upon the appearance of which the hawk flies from 
the hand with incredible swiftness direct at the 
game, generally taking it at the first attempt; but 
should the hawK fail, it will perch on some elevated 
situation, and remain until the game is again started, 
and is rarely known to miss a second time. When 
the hawk has captured the game, he is rewarded 
with a small piece of meat or a pigeon’s head to 
induce him to give up his prey. If the hawk be 
allowed to range at pleasure, by whistling it will 
return with a swiftness truly astonishing, and finding 
it cannot stop suddenly I o settle wittouf' striking you 
with great force, it will glide past, form a circle 
round you, and alight with the greatest ease and 
the most gentle manner upon the hand.** (‘ Mag. 
Nat. Hist.* 1839, p. 603.) These hawks, be it ob- 
served, never ascend in gyrations and make the 
swoop for which the peregrine falcon is so cele- 
brated. The goshawk is distinguished both for 
beauty of colour and elegance of contour. 

The female measures about twenty-four inches in 
length, the male nineteen or twenty. The beak is 
bluish black, the cere ^ax yellow, the irides bright 
yellow ; the whole of the upper surface and tail- 
feathers dark greyish brown; in the females the 
colour inclines to clove brown, the upper surface of 
the tail-feathers barred with darker brown; the 
nape of the neck, throat, breast, belly, and thighs, 
nearly white, with spots, transverse bars, and un- 
dulating lines of duli black; under tail-coverts 
white ; Tore, cheeks, and ear-coverts, greyish brown, 


forming an elongated dark patch on the side of the 
head ; the legs and toes yellow ; the claws black. 

North America produces a closely allied species, 
distinguished by a darker colour on the head, and a 
greater multitude of zigzag lines and dashes on the 
under parts. It was met with by Dr< Richardson in 
the Hudson’s Ray territories, and is figured in his 
* Fauna Boreali-Americana.* 

1255«^Thb Bipkntatb Harpaous 

( Harpagm HdsntaM)* Head and Foot. This bird, 
representing the gsmis Harpagiis, is m all esseuiitilb 
a hawk, but with a double tooUi on each side of the 
beak as in the genus Terax. It nm> be regarded 
as a Jink between the hawks and tlie falcons. It is 
a native of Brazil and Guiana, but uf its habits we 
have no details; length about thirteen inches. 
Upper surface slate-colour: throat white; under 
parts red, undulated with yellowish: lower tail- 
coverts white; tail brownish, barred with dirty 
white. 

Hawks and falcons often attack each other, and 
sometimes two of the same species fight. Audu- 
bon gives an animated account of the conflict w hich 
he witnessed between two red-tailed hawks of Ame- 
rica respecting a hare which one had killed. Fig. 
1256 illustrates the mode of their aerial contests. 

KITES, 

Beak moderate, compressed, rather hooked from 
the base ; tail forked ; wings lung and ample ; tarsi 
short. 

The birds of this section are remarkable for the 
ease, grace, and buoyancy of their flight; they 
sweep through the air in wide circles, sailing on 
outspread wings, and ot^en mount to such a height 
as to become nearly invisible. Their vast wings 
and broad- forked tail g\ve tliem great advantage. 
Unlike the falcons, how^c^ver, they do not make an 
impetuous swoop upon their victim, but skim it 
from the surface of the earth, or even water, and 
bear it away in their talonk. Moles, reptiles, rats, 
mice, and young poultry are their habitual prey, 
but they do not refuse carrion ; they liave not the 
daring of the hawks and falcbns. 

1257 *-*Thk Kits, dr Glbad 

^ilvu$ Ictinus), Milan Royal of the French, from 
Belon to Buffon ; Pojana, Milvio, Nicchiu, and 
Nibbio of the Italians; Hother Milan of the Ger- 
mans ; Glcnta of ilrunnich ; Glada of the ‘ Fauna 
Suecica;* Kite, Fork-tailed Kite, Glcad or Glede 
(Pennant says from the Saxon ‘ GJida’) of the Eng- 
lish ; Barcud of the ancient British. In some of the 
counties of England it is called the Puttock, a iiams 
also sometimes bestowed provincial ly upon the 
common buzzard. In Essex it is called the Crotched- 
tailed Puddock. 

The Kite is distributed over the greatest part of 
Europe and Asia, and the northern districts of 
Africa, in our islands it aupears to be less common 
than formerly : in Ireland it is not known. For- 
merly it was very abundant in the southern coun- 
ties of England, and Clusius states that when he 
was in London an amazing number of kites flocked 
there for the ofl'ai thrown into the streets; they 
were so tame that they took their prey in the midst 
of crowds, and it was forbidden to kill them. 

The kite, says Mr. Selby, “is proverbial for the 
ease and gracefulness of its flight, which consists of 
large sweeping circles performed with a motionless 
wing, or at least with a slight and almost imper- 
ceptible stroke of its pinions, and at very distant in- 
tervals. In this manner, and directing its course 
by the aid of the tail, which acts as a rudder, its 
slightest motion producing an eftect, it frequently 
Boara to such a height as to become almost invisible 
to the human eye.’* Its appearance, as it wheels 
over the farm yard with eyes intent upon the broods 
of chickens and ducklings, is by no menne haded 
with pleasure, either by the feathered dependants 
of the farm or the good man who owns them. Th 
poultiy set up loud cries of execration, the lens 
call their broods beneath their wing>», and cii nti- 
ciecr prepares for battle ; the very dogs are roused, 
and the men run for their guns. Finding prepara- 
tions mode to receive him, the marauder generally 
makes off; but if he has swept away a chicken be- 
fore the alarm is given, he is almost sure of repeat- 
ing his visit, and is oftentimes so successful as to 
destroy a whole brood. Leverets, rabbits, young 
game, and small mammalia are also the prey of this 
species ; it has been known to skim off dead fish 
and other floating animal substances tom the sur- 
face of the water with the greatest address. .The 
kite builds its nest in the forked branch of ^me 
tall forest-tree, and constructs it of sticks and twigs, 
liiuiig it with wool, hair, and other soft materials, 
Tije oggs are three in number, rather larger than 
tliose ol a hen; they are of a dirty white, with 
reddish t>rown spots at the large end. The female 
defends her nest vigorously. 

The kite (male) is about twenty-six inches in 
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len^rth ; beak horn-colour ; cere and iridei yellow : 
feathers of the head and neck greyish white, streaked 
along the shaft with ash-brown; feathers of the 
back and wing-coverts dark brown in the centre, 
brolly edged with rufous ; inner web of some of 
the tertials edged with white ; primaries nearly 
black; upper tail-coverts rufous: tail-feathers red- 
dish brown, the inner webs barred with dark brown ; 
chin and throat greyish white, streaked with dusky; 
breast, belly, and thighs rufous brown, each feather 
with a central longitudinal streak of daik brown ; 
under tail-coverts plain rufous while ; tarsi and toes 
yellow ; claws bla<jk. The females are larger than 
the males. 

1258.— TitE Swallow-tailed Hawk 

^Nauclmvi furcatm). The extreme length of the 
wings and tail, and the strongly forked outline of 
the latter, characterize the genus Nauclerus. 

This beautiful kite, remarkable for its grace and 
ease jon the wing, U a native of North America ; 
and is described very graphically both by Wil- 
son and Audubon* According to the latter, only 
“a solitary individual of this species has once or 
twice been seen in Pennsylvania. Farther to the 
eastward the Swallow-tailed Hawk has never, I be- 
lieve, been observed. Travelling southward along 
the Atlantic coast, we find it in Virginia, although 
in very small numbers. Beyond that state it be- 
comes more abundant. Near the falls of the Ohio 
a pair had a nest and reared four young ones in 
1820. In the lower parts of Kentucky it begins to 
become more numerous ; but in the states farther 
to the south, and particularly in paris near the sea, 
it is abundant. In the large prairies of the Atta- 
capai and Oppellousas it is extremely common, 
in the states of Louisiana and Mississippi, where 
these birds are abundant, they arrive in large com- 
panies in the beginning of April, and are heard 
uttering a sharp plaintive note* At this period 1 
generally remarked that they came from the west- 
ward, and have counted upwards of an hundred in 
the space of an hour, passing over me in a direct 
easterly course. At that season and in the begin- 
ning of September, when they all retire from the 
United States, they are easily approached when 
they have alighted, being then apparently fatigued, 
ana busily engaged in preparing theniselves for 
continuing their journey, by dressing and oiling 
their feathers. At all other times, however, it is 
extremely difficult to get near them, as they are 
generally on wing through the day, and at night 
rest on the higher pines and cypresses bordering 
the river bluffs, the lakes, or the swamps of that 
district of country. They always feed on the wing. 
In calm and wai’m weather they soar to an immense 
height, pursuing the large insects called Musquito 
Hawks, and performing the most singular evolutions 
that can be conceived, using their tail with an 
elegance of motion peculiar to themselveM. Their 
principal food, however, is large grasshoppers, grass- 
caterpillars, small snakes, lizards, and frogs. They | 
sweep close over the fields, sometimes seeming to ! 
alight for a moment to secure a snake, and, holding i 
It fast by the neck, carry it off, and devour it in the 
air. When searching for grasshoppers and cater- 
pillars it is not difiicult to approach them under ; 
cover of a fence or tree. When one is then killed 
and falls to the ground, the whole fiock come over 
the dead bird, as if intent upon carrying it off. An 
excellent opportunity is thus afforded of stiooting i 
as many as may be wanted, and 1 have killed seve- 
ral of these hawks in tliis manner, firing hm fast as 
1 could load my gun. The swallow-tailed hawk 
pairs immediately atler its arrival in the southern 
states ; and as its courtships take place on the wing, 
its motions are then more beautifhl than ever. The 
nest is usually placed on the top branches of the 
tallest oak or pine tree situated on the margin of a 
stream or pond. It resembles that of a carrion j 
crow externally, being formed of dry sticks, inter. I 
mixed with Spanish moss, and is lined with coarse I 
grasses and a few feathers. The eggs are from four 
10 six, of a greenish white colour, with a few irre- | 
giilar blotches of dark brown at the larger end. 
The male and female sit alternately, the one feeding 
the other. The you^ are at first covered with 
buff-coloured down. "Hieir next covering exhibits 
the pure white and black of the old birds, but with- 
out any of the glossy purplish tints of the latter. 
Ttie tail, which at first is but slight I j forked, be- 
comes more so in a few weeks, and at the approach 
of autumn cxhitiits little difference from that of the 
adult birdts. The plumage is completed the first 
firing. Only one brood is raised in the season. 
The species leaves the United States in the begin- 
ning of September, moving off in fiooks, which 
are formed immediately after the breeding season 
is over.” 

This species, according to Mr. Nuttall, will, like 
the Honey-Buzzard, prev upon locusts and wasps, 
and their larvce, and make a regular attack on their 
nestfi. M. Vieillot states that it visits Peru and 


Buenos Ayres. Mr. Tairell gives it a place among 
the British birds on the authority of twoepecimens, 
one killed at Balachoalist in Argyleshire in 1772, 
and another taken alive in Shaw-gill, near Hawes 
in Wensleydale, Yorkshire, in 1806. Apparently 
to avoid tne violence of a tremendous tnundetv 
storm, and the clamorous persecution of a flock of 
rooks which attacked it at the same instant, it took 
shelter in a thicket, where it was seized before it 
could extricate itself, on the 6th September. The 
person who caught it kept it a month ; but a door 
being accidentafly left open, it made its escape. It 
first aliglited on a tree, at no great distance, from 
which it soon ascended in a spiral flight to a great 
elevation, and then went steadily off in a southerly 
direction as far as the eye could trace it. (Linn. 
Trans., vol. xiv.) 

Bill bluish black : cere light blue : iris black ; 
tarsi light greenish blue ; claws flesh-coloured* The 
generfid plumage aJbove is glossy black, with blue 
and purple reflexions ; the head, the neck, and all 
the under parts are white tinged with bluish grey* 
Length two feet ; the female is similar to the male* 

1259.“The Black- winged Swallow-Hawk 
{Elams melanopterus)^ In this genus the tail is 
only slightly forked, and the tarsi are not only short, 
but senii-plumed. 

The Black-winged Swallow-Hawk is Le Blac of 
Vaillant. It is common throughout the whole of 
Africa, ‘from Egypt and Barbary to the Cape. It is 
found in Syria, and in some parts of India along 
the Ganges, and in the mountain chain of upper 
Hindostan. It is said to Jive principally upon 
insects, which it catches with great address while 
on the wing. Its size is that of the sparrow-hawk ; 
the plumage is silky; general colour above ash- 
grey ; the iMioulders black ; under parts and greater 
part of tail white ; bill black ; tarsi yellow* 

1260.— The Lead-coloured Ictinia 

{Iciinia plmnbea). Head and Foot. There '% some 
doubt as to the position of this genus ; Vieillot, who 
founded it, regarded it as approaching the kites. 
Mr. Vigors referred it to the buzzards or harriers. 
An allied species (Falco Mississippiensis, Wilson) is 
regard’ “d by its describer as a kite. 

. i jad-culoured Iciinia is a native of America ; 
it. , . were of wing are very great and it flies to an 
astonishing elevation, often remaining for a long 
time poised or stationary. It feeds much on the 
larger kinds of insects, and sweeps along rapidly in 
the' chase. To these it adds reptiles and small 
quadiupeds. The back and wings are of a slate 
blue ; the head and under parts whitish spotted 
with brown ; iris fine red. 

Wilson, speaking of its relative, the Mississippi 
Kite, states that it feeds on insects, and sails in the 
air with the turkey-vulture,— one looking out for 
carrion, the other for insects. ** For several miles,” 
he adds, **as 1 passed near Hayo Manchak, the 
trees ^^ere swarming with a kind of cicada, or lo- 
cust, and here 1 observed numbers of this hawk 
sweeping about among the trees, like swallows, evi- 
dently in pursuit of these locusts; yet when we 
contemplate the beak and talons of this bird, both 
so sharp and powerful, it is difficult to believe that 
they were not intended by nature for some more 
formidable prey than beetles, locusts, and grass*^ 
hoppers ; and 1 doubt not but mice, lizards, snakes, 
and small biids furnish him with an occasional 
repast.” **The long pointed wings and forked tail 
nuint out the affinity of this bird to that family 
or subdivision of the Falco genus distinguished by 
the name of Kites, which sail without flapping the 
wings, and eat from their talons as they glide 
along.” 

BUZZARDS. 

In the Buzzards the beak is comparatively small ; 
the larsi generally short, sometimes feathered to 
the toes ; the wings ample and rounded ; the tail 
square; the body stout and robust. The flight is 
easy and undulating; they have neither the soar 
and swoop of the falcons, the arrow-like dash of the 
hawks, nor the circling riweep on motionless winn 
of the kite. They sail, however, easily and rapidly 
along, and hunt in quest of moles, rats, mice, young 
rabbits, reptiles, and insects. 

1261, 2262.— The Buzeard 

{Buteo mltjaris). This species is common in all 
the wooded countries of Europe and the acyacent 
parts of Asia. It is not rare in England, but more 
so in Scotland. In Ireland it is 'abundant. It 
occurs in the i\ir countries of North America. This 
bird is termed La Buse by the French ; Falco Bot- 
taone and Pagana by the Italians ; Mause Falk and 
Wald Geyer by Germans ; and Bod teircaill by | 
the ancient British. It is the Quidfogel of the 
* Fauna Suecica.* 

The buzzard has little of the daring impetuosity 
of the nobler biids of prey, though its strength and 
size are corsiderabie. It is inactive in disposition, 


and h mermlly seen pmhed on the braaoh of a 
tree ; menoe, on peronvtaif its prey, it takes wing, 
gliding rapidly and silently on its victim. We have 
frequently observed it saifing with easy undulations 
over fallow»lands bordering woods, evidently in 
quest of (bod. Rabbits, harea, rats, reptiles, and 
small birds are its prey. Mr. Thom^n found this 
^cies sailing about the basaltic precipices in the 
county of Londondeny, and obtained a pair of 
young tyom a nest previously occupied by ravens, 
on a ledge midway down a precipice, at ilosheen 
mountain, near Dunfanaghy. It breeds alio on the 
range of inland rocks called Salagh Braes, and on 
another similar locality in Antrim ; ahd also on the 
promontory of Fairhead in the same county. It 
builds on rocks also in Scotland* Generally speak- 
ing, however, the buzzard builds in tall trees, se- 
lecting the most retired part of the wood i otten it 
appropriates the desertea nest of a crow. The eggs 
are three in number, larger than those of a hen, and 
of a greenish white slightly spotted with pale brown* 
It defends its young with great resolution, and as its 
strength is considerable, its homestead is not to be 
assailed with impunity. The young are very voci- 
ferous, The colour of the buzzard is subject to 
considerable variety, few individuals exactly coiti- 
cidinff in their markings. The upper parts ai‘e 
usually of a deep brown ; the inferior, of a yellowish 
white, with brown or reddish stains and dashes; the 
tail is barred; the bill is lead-colour; the ceie, 
tarsi, and iris yellow. Male twenty inches in lengtli ; 
female twenty-two. 

Dr. Richardson (* Fauna Boreali-Amerioana ’) 
states that the common buzzard arrives in the fur 
countries in the middle of April, very soon after- 
wards begins to build its nest, and having reared 
its young departs about the end of Septei^er. It 
haunts the low alluvial points of land which stretch 
out under the high banks of a river, and may be 
observed lor a long time motionless on the bough 
of a tree watching for some small quadruped, bird, 
or reptile to pass within its reach. As soon as it 
espies its prey, it glides silently into the air, and, 
sweeping easily but rapidly down, seizes it in its 
claws. When disturbed it makes a short circuit, 
and soon settles on another perch* One of Dr. 
Richardson's specimens had two middle-sized toads 
in its crop. It builds its nest on a tree, of shoit 
sticks, lining it with deer’s hair. The eggs ere, he 
says, fi*om three to five in number, and he remarks 
that it was seen by the expedition as far north as 
the fifty-seventh parallel, and that it most probably 
has a still higher range* He gives a description of 
two ; one, a male, shot on the 17th of June, at the 
nest, which contained three eggs, on the plains of 
the Saskatchewan ; and another a female, Killed at 
the nest also, near Carlton, May 22. 

1263.— The Honey-Buzzard 


{P&ws apivorus). Head and Foot. La Bondr^e 
and Buse Bondr6e of the French; Wespen-Busaid 
of the Germans; Frosch-geyerl of Kramer; Slag- 
hok of the * Fauna Suecica;’ Muse-Haeg and Muse* 
Baage of Bmnnich ; and Bod y mel of the ancient 
British. 

Mr. Vigors observes that Pernis is distinguished 
by the singular character of the lorum that sur- 
rounds the eye being covered with feathers, instead 
of being naked, as m the other Falconidie, or fur. 
nibhed only with hairs. In other respects, also, he 
states the genus differs from that of Buteo; the 
tarsi are reticulated anteriorly, and the third quill- 
feather the longest* 

The Honey-Buzzard is very rare in England, but 
more common in the warmer countries of Europe, 
where it is migratory. It is found in Asia, and 
specimens have been received from various parts of 
India* We believe one instance only of its having 
been killed in Ireland is on record. The bird in 
Question was shot by R* G. Bomlord, Esq*, in his 
demesne of Annandale, near Belfast. Mr. Thomp- 
son states that the bill and forehead were covered 
with cow-dung, from the search the bird had evi- 
dently been making for insects. The stomach con- 
tained some of the larvs and fragments of coleop- 
tera and various caterpillars. It is in fact chiefly 
upon caterpillars and the larvm of bees and wasps 
that the honey* buzzard feeds, together with other 
insects, not however to the exclusion of moles, 
mice, rats, small birds, reptiles, and slugs. 

According to Vieillot the honey-buzzard flies low, 
but runs on the ground with great celerity. It 
breeds in tall trees, making a nest of twigs with an 
inner layer of wool ; the eggs are two or three in 
number, of an ashy grey, dotted at each end with 
small red iDots, and surrounded in the middle with 
a broad blood-red tone, or mottled all over with 
two shades of orange-brown* 

The honey-buzzard ' ia a bird of passage, emi- 
grating (torn Europe on the approaoh of ^nter ; it 
IS about the size of the common buzzard, but more 
slender: the top of the head is bluish ash-colour, 
the upper surface generally deep brown with i 
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tint; the f^eondaiy^tum are barred 

alternately with dueky iMwn and my ; under lur- 
ikee whitish with triangular reddish bars or dashes ; 
tail orossed by three bam df dark brown* 

BARaiERS* 

The Hamers may be distinguished fWim the bus* 
sards by their long slender tarsi, their slight and 
more elongated contour of body, and their length- 
ened wings and tail* The plumage is of soft and 
loose texture, and the feathers round the face are 
so disposed as to form a sort of ruff, approaching to 
the disc BO conspicuous in the owls« Beak small 
and compressed* 

The harriers are more active and more on the wing 
than the bussards ; they frequent heathy moors, bogs, 
marshy wastes, and low flat grounds, over which 
they are continually flying; they quarter the ground 
like a spaniel, searching for snakes and other rep- 
tiles, small quadrupeds and birds; their flight is 
easy and buoyant, but seldom very elevated ; they 
build on the ground, among reeds, fern, or rushes* 

1264*^Thb Moor Harrier 
(Circus antmnosw). Head and foot. Moor Buz- 
zard, Marsh Buzzard of some writers; Har|>aye, 
Busard Harpaye, and Busard de Marais of the 
Fmnoli; Falco castagnolo and Faloo con la tesla 
bianca (young birds), Falco albanella con il coliare 
(old), of the Italians ; Schwarz-brauner, Fisch-Geyer 
mit dem gelben Kopf, Brauner rohr Geyer, Braiid- 
weihe, Wasserweihe, and Sumpfweihe of the Gei*- 
mans ; Bod y gwerni of the ancient British. 

This species is a native of most parts of Europe, 
Asia, ana Africa ; frequenting boggy moorlands and 
extensive marshes. It is common in Holland and 
in the Maremma of Italy, being in both countries 
migratory, as on the Continent generally, but not in 
our island. 

The flight of the moor hsrrier is low, near the 
ground, and noiseless; on perceiving its prey it 
drops instantaneously upon it and secures it in its 
clutch* In this manner it surprises wild ducks, 
coots, dab-chicks, and water-rats ; it preys to a 
gieat extent on frogs and will sometimes take perch 
or other flsh as they swim on the surface of the 
water. It will also feed on dead carcasses. In 
Wales, where this bird is common, it preys upon 
rabbits that inhabit the sand-banks on the shores of 
Caermarthenshire, and Montagu saw nine together 
feeding upon the body of a dead sheep. This spe- 
cies builds its nest on the ground among tufts of 
gitiss or rushes which grow in marshy places. The 
eggs, three or four in number, are of a white 
colour, not spotted. The colouring of the adult 
bird is as follows:— head, neck, and breast pale dull 
ellowish, each feather having a central streak of 
rown; upper surface brown; auill- feathers white 
at their origin, black the rest oi their length ; se- 
condaries and tail-feathers ashy grey ; under parts 
rufous, marked with yellowish dashes: beak black; 
cere greenish ; tarsi yellow* Length, one foot eiglit 
or nine inches. During the first year the plumage 
is deep chocolate brown, the feathers having paler 
margins. From this stage the transition is gradual 
to the permanent livery, which is assumed the fourth 
year. 

Family VULTURID^ (VULTURES), 

Although the parallels which some distinguished 
naturalists in the present day have attempted to 
draw between mammalia and birds sometimes 
appear to be rather overstrained, there are some 
instances in which they are too palpable to be over- 
looked* The Falconidid represent the lions, tigers, 
cats, and musteline gioups; and in the present 
family, a fouNfeeding race to whom the most loath- 
some carrion is acceptable, we may trace an analogy 
to the hyasna, jackal, and wild dog: alike scaven- 
gere of the earth, which they clear of putrescent 
animal remains, the noisome rejectanea, which would 
otherwise corrupt the air with pestilential exhala- 
tions, Providence has placed them in those countries 
where their seiTioes, disgusting as they are, are 
nevertheless essential. From the earliest times the 
wild dogs and the vultures have been notorious for 
their participation in the feast of carrion, the repast 
of the slain : 

— — rtfXX^r hiJmi 

//tacf, lib* XTiii. lias S7l* 

And again, Ovid-— 

** U^ulbw at ri«tro Uidut tnliiit ilia yttUnr, 
w foindf nt avidu ptrScU eordi esriea.** 

Vultures are, howeveb, less ferocious in their dis- 
pothion than wild dogs or hysenaa, and seldom at- 
tack living prey ; where the dead are, there are they 
gathered together,: sailing on wide and ample wings, 
they sweep firom the higher regions of the air to 
their repast, and gorge themselves until scarcely 
able to rise from the ground. 

In these birds the beak, hooked at the point, varies 
in strength and form. In the more typical species 
the head and neck are denuded of feathers or only 


( covered with a little down, while round the bottom 
of the latter is a ruff of soft or slender feathers, 
arising from a loose fold of skin, within which they 
can withdraw the neck and even the greatest pi^ 
of the head, while they remain in a semi-torpid 
state, motionless as statues, during tpe digestion of 
their meal, (See Fig. 1266, Head of Gnffon-Vul- 
tui^.) 

On the breast and over the crop the skin is bare, 
or at most scantily covered ; the limbs are of 
moderate strength, out the toes are feeble, and un- 
armed with formidable talons; and they seldom 
attempt to remove their carrion food, but continue 
with it till satisfied. The plumap generally con- 
sists of stiff large feathers overlying each other, 
and forming an almost shot-proof defence. The 
wings are ample. It has been a matter of much 
discussion as to whether it is by their extraordinary 
powers of vision, or by the keenness of their scent, 
that vultures detect their food. It has been fre- 
quently noticed, that when the sky seems clear, 
when not a wing can be seen in the glowing ex- 
panse above, no sooner does an animal fall, no 
sooner has the hunter slain and left his quarry, than, 
as if suddenly called into existence, multitudes of 
vultures are observed pouring from the sky and 
thronging to the feast. 

The ancient classic writera teem with passages 
attributing to the vulture an acute and aiscrimi- 
nating scent : 

** nare M4;ad 

A8ra non sanum, motttmqur oatUvero arntit.*’ 

Lucan. 

. Par luru . . longd ducuntur odoro voltiirii cadaverihui." 

J.UCHXttir*. 

And Pliny, speaking of the senses, says, ** Ex sen- 
sibus ante emtera homini tactus; deinde gustatus; 
reiiquis superatur multis, aquilae clarifis cernunt, 
vultures sagacius odorantur.** With the experience 
of the ancients agree the experiments of Mr. Water- 
ton, while Mr. Audubon as strenuously maintains 
that it is on sight alone that the vulture de- 
pends, and such appears to be the opinion of Le 
Valllant. ** Desirous,*' says this naturalist, *^of ob- 
serving how so great a number of vul lures could 
congregate together in so short a time, I concealed 
myself one day in a thicket, after having killed a 
large gazelle, which I leR upon the spot. In an 
instant a number of ravens made their appearance, 
fluttering about the animal, and loudly croaking. 
'In less than a quarter of an hour these birds were 
reinforced by the arrival of kites and buzzards ; and 
immediately allerwards I perceived, on raising my 
head, a flight of biids at a prodigious height, wheel- 
ing round and round in iheir descent. These I 
soon recognised to be vultures, which seemed, if I 
may so express myself, to escape from a cavern in 
the sky. They seemed almost to precipitate them- 
selves from the clouds to share tne spoil, but my 
presence caused them speedily to disappear. Thus 
then it is that the vultures are called upon to par- 
ticipate tiieir prey : the first carnivorous birds that 
discover a carcass rouse the others which happen 
to be in the environs by their cries and actions. If 
the nearest vulture docs not spy his prey from the 
lolty region of tlie air in which he swims by means 
of his wide-spread wings, he perceives at least the 
subaltern and more terrestrial birds of prey pre- 
paring to take possession of it : but perhaps he him- 
self has sufficient power of vision to enable him to 
discover it; he descends hastily and with a wheel- 
ing flight, and his fall directs the other vultures 
who witness his evolutions, aud who have, no doubt, 
their instinct sharpened with regard to everything 
that concerns their food.*’ Notwithstanding this, 
and various experiments by Mr, Audubon, we by 
no means concur in the attempted deduction that 
the vulture is destitute of the powers of smell. 
Professor Owen, in his account of the dissection of 
the olfactory organs of the turkey-buzzard, thus 
concludes: *^The above notes show that the vulture 
has a well-developed organ of smell, but whether 
he finds his prey by that sense alone, or in what 
degree it assists, anatomy is not so well calculated 
to explain as experiment" (‘ Zool, Proceeds.* 1837, 
p. 35.) 

Professor Owen's details are appended to the fol- 
lowing observations on the habits of the turkey- 
buzzard, called John Crow in Jamaica, where a 
fine of five pounds is imposed upon those who de- 
stroy the bird within a stated distance of the prin* 
cipal towns. The writer is Mr. W. Sells : " It no^" 
he says, ^*been questioned whether the vulture dis- 
covers its food by means of the organ of smell or 
that of sight* I apprehend that its powers of vision 
are very considerable, and of most important use to 
the bird in that point of view ; but that it U prin- 
cipally from highly organized olfactories that it so 
speedily receives intelligence of where the savoury 
morsel is to be found, will plainly appear by the 
following facts. In hot climates the Durial of the 
dead commonly takes place in about twenty-four 
houre after death, and that necessarily, so rapidly 
does decomposition take place. On one occasion i 


I had to make a post-mortem examination of a body 
within twenty hours after death, in a mill-house, 
completely concealed, and while so engaged the 
roof of the mill-house was quickly studded with 
the^ birds* Another instance was that of an old 
patient and much-valued friend who died at mid- 
night; the fami.y had to send for necessaries for 
the Aineral to Spanish Town, distant thirty miles, ^o 
that the interment could not take place till noon 
next day. or thirty-six hours after bis decease, long 
before which time, and a most painful sight it was, 
the ridge of the shingled roof of his house, a large 
mansion of but one floor, had a number of these 
melancholy-looking heralds of death perched there- 
on, besides many more which had settled on ^.-ees 
in its immediate vicinity. In these cases the birds 
must have been directed by smell alone, as sight 
was totally out of the question.*’ 

In opposition to the above opinion, it has been 
stated by Mr. Audubon that vultures and other 
bii^s of prey possess the sense of smell in a very in- 
ferior degree to carnivorous quadrupeds ; and that, 
so far from guiding them to their prey from a dis- 
tance, it affords them no indication of its presence 
even when close at hand. In confirmation of this 
opinion he relates that he stuffed a skin of a deer 
full of hay and placed it in a field, and that in a 
few minutes a vulture lighted near it, ami directly 
proceeded to attack it ; but finding no eatable food 
at length quitted it. He further relates that a dead 
dog was concealed in a narrow ravine, twenty feet 
beneath the surface of the ground around it, and 
filled with briars and high canes; that many vul- 
tures were seen sailing in all directions over the 
spot, but that none discovered it. 1 may remark 
upon the above experiments that the deer was 
doubtless seen by the birds, but it does not follow 
that they might not also have smelt the hide, 
though inodorous to the human nose ; in the second 
pase, the bii'ds had undoubtedly been attracted by 
the smell, however embarrassea they might have 
been by the concealment of the object which caused 
it. I have in many hundred instances seen the 
vulture feeding upon small objects under rocks and 
bushes, and in other situations, where it was utterly 
impossible that the bird could have discovered it 
but through the sense of smell ; and we are to recol 
lect that the habit of tlie vulture is that of soaring 
aloft in the air, and not that of foraging upon the 
ground. 

The inference we have drawn fiom experiments, 
anatomy, and analogy, is, that both the eye and the 
olfactory organs of the vulture (and we may add the 
crow, the raven, &c.) aid this bird in its pursuit of 
food. We generally find every sense in due degree 
subservient tp the necessities, habits, and appointed 
work of animals ; hence, where odour is a prevailing 
characteristic of food, that the organs of the animal 
intended to devour that food should be insensible to 
it, seems an anomaly. 

1266, 1267, 1268.— The Egyptian Vulture 

(Neophron Perenopterus), Vautoiir Qurigourap of 
Vaillant ; Hachamah, or Pharaoh’s Chicken, of Bruce 
and others; Avoltoio aquilina and Caporaccajo of 
the Italians; Maltese Vultur, Latham. This spe- 
cies is found in Spain, Portugal. Malta, Turkey, and 
in the Archipelago; abundant in Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, and Southern Russia. In October, 1825, one 
of these birds, gorged with food, was shot near 
Kilve, near Somersetshire, and is now in the pos- 
session of the Rev. A. Matthew, of that place ; and 
another of the s|vme species was seen, but escaped. 
I'he utility of these birds in Egypt and other parts 
of the East, in clearing the streets of filth of ever) 
description, a task which they undertake in com 
mon with the pariah dogs, has been often alluded 
to by travellers. Nor were the services of this vul- 
ture le-s valued in ancient than in modern times : 
it was among the number of the sacred animals of 
Egypt, and is often accurately represented on their 
monuments, Hence the appellation of Pharaoh's 
Chicken. A constant attendant on the caravan as 
it pursues its way from town to town ; an assiduous 
frequenter of the shambles ; an industrious searcher 
for carrion, it merits, at least as far as public utility 
is concerned, the regards of the community ; nor 
are its services overlooked— if not reverenced in 
the present as a deity, it is still protected as a 
benefactor. In the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, 
and in the south of Spain generally, flocks of this 
vulture are annually seen : most probably they 
winter in Africa, but of this we have no decided 
information. Captain S. £. Cook says that he saw 
them, near Seville, loliowing the track of the 
plough, like rooks, in order to devour the grubs in 
the upturned soil. 

The long and ample wings of the Egyptian vul- 
ture give it amazing powers of flight, and enable it 
to soar with great buoyancy, Like the rest of the 
family, however, when gorged to repletion with its 
foul diet, it becomes so sluggish and unwieldy as 
scarcely to be able to raise itself from the ground 
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and indeed in thii state may be easiljr captured; 
not that the task would be very pleasant, so strong 
and disgusting is the effluvium which it emits* 

Bruce considers this bird to be the Hachamah of 
Scripture (see the Appendix to his* Travels’), such 
being the name by which it is now known in Egypt* 
In size the Egyptian vulture somewhat exceeds a 
raven, its length being two feet five or six inchCH, 
and the expanse of its wings about five feet eight 
or nine inches When in complete plumage, it is 
of a uniform white, with the exception of the 
greater quill 'feathers, which are black. The fore- 
head, cheeks, and throat are naked, the skin being 
of a livid yellow* The eyes are dark* The bill is 
slender ana straight, abruptly hooked at the tip* 
This state of plumage is acquired by successive 
changes, the first livery being umber-brown, winch 
is gradually exchanged, at each moult, for lighter 
ana lighter tints, till the purity of the white is com- 
plete. It breeds in the cleils of rocks and on ele- 
vated places ; its eggs are stated to be three or four 
in number and of a white colour. Fig. 1269 repre- 
sents the Head of this species* 

1270 (a), 1271.— Thk Turket-Buxzabd 

(Cfithartes aura). This species is spread through 
South America and the southern section of the 
United States. It is common in Jamaica and other 
West India islands* 

According to Wilson, the Turkey-Buzzard is gre- 
garious, roosting in flocks on the limbs of large trees ; 
rows of them may be seen on a summer morning 
spreading out their wings to the rising sun, and 
remaining in that posture for a considerable time. 
They are, he adds, often seen in companies soaring 
at an immense height, particularly previous to a 
thunder-storm. His observations allude to this l)ird 
as observed by him in New Jersey* Mr. Darwin, 
on the contrary, states that “the turkey-buzzard is 
a solitary bird, or at most goes in pairs. It may at 
once be recognised from a long distance by its lofty 
soaring and most elegant flight. It is well known 
to be a true carrion feeder. On the west coast of 
Patagonia, among the thickly-wooded islets and 
broken land, it lives exclusively on what the sea 
throws up, and on the carcasses of dead peals; and 
wherever these animals are congregated on the 
rocks, there the vultures may be seen.” Mr. 
Waterton observes that though flocks collect as to 
a common feast, still' he does not consider the 
turkey-buzzard to be gregarious, properly speak- 
ing— -that is, they do not' form a colony, like rooks, 
but each pair pursues its separate interests. We 
suspect that this applies to most other vultures, 
winch congregate round the grand object of attrac- 
tion— their putrid banquet. 

The turkey-buzzard oreeds in Mav, in the deep 
recesses of the solitary swamps of New Jersey, as 
Wilson informs us, the female making no nest, but 
laying her eggs in the hollow of some decayed 
stump of a tree or log ; the eggs are three or tour 
in number, of a dull white, blotched, especially at 
the larger end, with chocolate brown ana dashes of 
black. The male often watches while the female 
is sitting, and, if not disturbed, the same pair will 
occupy the same breeding-place for many years in 
succession. The young are 'at first clothed with 
whitish down. Both young and old, if molested, 
disgorge the offensive contents of their stomachs, so 
that it is not safe to attempt to touch them. 

The turkey-vulture is two feet and a b*i^f ia 
length. The bill is light horn-colour ; the nostrils 
^are wide slits; the eyes are dark; the head and 
neck, for about an inch below the cars, are naked, 
the skin being reddish, wrinkled, and beset with 
short liairs, but the neck is not so much carun- 
oulated as that of the black vulture. From the 
back of the head to the neck-feathers the space is 
covered with down of a sooty-black colour ; tne fore 
part of the neck to the crop is bare. The general 
colour of the plumage is glossy brownish black, 
with green reflexions ; bill elongated, feeble, and 
cuiYod only at the point. 

1270 (ft). — The Black Vdltuee, oe Galltnaxo 

( Cnthartes afratus). The Gallinazo inhabits South 
America and the warmer parts of the northern 
division of that continent ; and in South Carolina, 
Savannah, Georgia, &c., may be seen in numbers 
sauntering about the streets or sunning itself on the 
tops of houses ; multitudes may be often observed 
in the fields congregated round the carcass of any 
dead animal, and blackening the ground like a flock 
of rooks ; they keep up a continual hissing while 
engaged in their feast, from which it is not easy to 
drive them, having become confident fVom long and 
universal tolerance. 

Wilson says that thjp black vultures are indolent 
in their habits, loitering for hours together in one 
lace* They do not associate with the turkey- 
uszard, from which they differ not only in their 
much darker colour and other details, Ipt also in , 
flight They rise flapping their wings, %nd then I 


sail with them -extended nearly horizontally; while 
the turkey-buzzard seldom flaps its wings— and when 
sailing tney form an angle with the body upwards. 
The black vulture on the ground hops along very 
awkwardly ; but the turkey^uzzard moves with an 
even gait: the latter, unless pressed by hunger, 
will not eat of a carcass until it becomes putiid; 
the former is not so fastidious, but will devour ani- 
mal food without distinction. 

According to Mr. Darwin, the gallinazo has a 
different range in South America from the turkey- 
buzzard, “ as It never occurs to the southward of lat. 
4V, Azara states that there existed a tradition that 
these birds at the time of the conquest were not to 
be found at Monte Video, but that they subsequently 
followed the inhabitants from the more northern 
districts. At the present day they are numerous in 
the valley of the Colorado, which is three hundred 
miles due south of Monte Video. It seems probable 
that this additional migration has happened since 
the time of Azara. The gallinazo generally prefers 
I a humid climate, or rather the neighbourhood of 
fresh water: hence it is extremely abundant in 
Brazil and La Plata, while it is never found on the 
desert and arid plains of Northern Patagonia, ex- 
cepting near some stream. These birds frequent 
the whole Pampas to the foot of the Cordillera, but 
1 never saw or heard of one in Chile : in Peru they 
are preserved as scavengers. These vultures cer- 
tainly may he called gregarious, for they seem to 
have pleasure in society, and are not solely brought 
together by the attraction of a common prey. On 
a fine day a flock may often be observed at a great 
height, each bird wiieeling round and round with- 
out closing its wings, in the most graceful evolutions. 
This is clearly done for sport-sake, or perhaps is 
connected with their matrimonial alliances.” 

The gallinazo builds its nest in the large trees of 
the low swamjps. The length of this bird is twenty- 
six inches. The head and part of the neck are 
covered with a black, wrinkled, carunculated skin, 
beset i^ith short black hairs, and downy behind ; the 
nostrils are oblong slits. The general colour is dull 
black, except the primaries, which are whitish on 
the inner vane, with a cream-white bar on the outer 
vane of the first lour. 

’ / - i273, 1274 .— Tme Gbipfon-Vultuee 

( Vuitur /Wwis). This large species, which may be 
regarded as an example of the more typical forms 
of this group of biros, is a native ol Silesia, the 
Tyrol, Dalmatia,' Spain, the Pyrenees and Alps, 
Turkey, the Grecian Archipelago, Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, and Africa. It is Le Griffon of tlie French ; 
Weisskdpfiger Geier of the Germans ; Avoltoio di 
color costagno of the Italians. 

Like all its tribe, the Griffon feeds upon dead 
carcasses, to which it is attracted in considerable 
numbers, and when once it has made a lodgment 
upon its prey it rarely quits the banquet while a 
morsel of flesh remains ; so that it may be sometimes 
seen perched upon the putrescent mass for several 
successit^e days. It never attempts to ca^ off any 
portion in its claws, not even to satisfy its young, 
hut feeds them by disgorging the half-digested 
morsel from its maw— the ordinary manner indeed 
in which the vultures rear their young, and which 
is very different from that of the eagles, falcone, 
hawks, &c., who bring living or yet reeking prey to 
their nest, and tear it up for their brood. 

Occasionally this vulture attacks sickly animals 
in'*5ipable of defending themselves : but this is only 
when no other mode of satisfying its appetite pre- 
sents. After gorging itself to repletion, the griffon 
assumes an unclianged attitude, and patiently waits 
I till the process of digestion IS complete: if disturbed, 
it is incapable of flight, until it has freed its maw 
from the oppressive load. 

The powers of wing possessed by the griffon are 
very great, and it ofien soars to such a pitch as to 
become invisible to human sight, in captivity it is 
apathetic, or at least is only roused to animation by 
the calls of hunger; and having feasted, it resumes 
its listless composure. Head and neck covered 
with close white down ; lower part of the neck sur^ 
rounded by a ruff of long, slender, white feathers ; 
a space on the middle of the breast is covered with 
white down. Genera) colour fulvous or yellowish 
brown, verging towards buff; quill and tail feathers 
' blackish brown : length upwaid(» of four feet ; fe- 
I male larger than the male. The general plumage 
• of the young is yellow variegated with markings of 
I grey, and me down of the neck is more or less 
brown. Fig. 1265 is the Head of this species. 

1275, 1276*— The Coteebous Vultueb 

I 

(Vuitur emrma), Gyps\cinereus, Savigny; Vau- 
tour arrian and Ya'ilour noir of the French; 
Grauer Geier of the Germans. This species is a 
native of the forests of Hunpiry . the south of Spain, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Western Asia, i^pt, and India, In 
its habits, though the beak is stouter, and the claws 
more curved than in most vultures (the sociable I 


and Pondtoheny vultures rasembUng it inihest par* 
tioulars), the Cineraems Vulture sgrees wi^ the rest 
of its race* Temminck states that its food eonskts 
of carrion, but never of living amimals, towards 
which it manifests fear, Bechetein, on the oontraiy, 
states that in the winter this vulture descends IVom 
the mountain-ranges into the plains^ where it attacks 
not only hares, goats* and sheep, but even deer. 
The fanners are said to suffer severely from its 
depredations, for it will frequently pick out the eyes 
of a sheep; but, as it is not shy, often pays the 
penalty of its life to the watchful hunter, who is 
well paid for shooting the marauder* 

Back of the head and neck denuded of feathers ; 
the skin of a bluish cast ; on the rest of the neck a 
yellow down; sides of the neck furnished with 
curled feathers, and an ample tuft of long loose 
feathers at the insertion ot the wings; general 
colour chocolate-brown; tarsi half-plumed. Length 
near four feet ; female rather larger, 

1277,— The Sociable Vulture 

(Vuitur aurtcuiarU\ Orioou of Le Vaillanti 
T'Ghaip of the Hottentots. This noble bird, a 
native of South Africa, is said by Le Vaillant to be 
gregarious in its habits, numbers associating to- 
gether in building their nests in the tourei of 
craggy rocks, two or three nests being sometimes 
in The same fissure or cavern, side by side, and 
others in adjacent crevices ; hence the title oi 
Sociable, a title which Dr* A. Smith considers to 
be founded on error. He has never met with moie 
than one nest actually occupied on the same tree 
(not fissure of a rock). The mistake has probably 
originated in a new nest being occasionally built 
adjoining to an old One which had been deserted 
on account of its having become unserviceable. 
The bird, he adds, seems but little disposed to so- 
ciability j more than two are rarely seen together, 
and if lour occur in the neighbourhood of a carcass, 
the number is considered as great ; while of the 
griffon-vulture it is by no means uncommon to see 
a hundred or even more congregated where carrion 
exists. Head and neck red and naked ; folds of 
skin originating behind the ears and passing down 
the sides of the neck ; ruff* of feathers at tlie lower 
art of the neck black ; general plumage blackish 
I'own ; feathers of the under parts long and narrow, 
covering a fine white down. Length nearly four 
feet ; expanse of wings ten feet. 

1278 —The Pondichebet Vultuee 

( VuKur Ponticerranus)* This species, which offers 
nothing differing from its race in habits end food, 
is found abundantly in various parts of India, as 
Bengal, &c. Colonel Sykes met with it in the 
Dukliun. It is solitary, more than two being seldom 
if ever seen together. The top of the skull is re- 
markably broad and fiat ; a fold of skin, arising be- 
low the ears, runs down each side of the neck, which 
is flesh-coloured and naked, a few scattered hairs 
being dispersed over it ; ruff' at the base of the 
neck composed of short rounded feathers. Crop 
covered with down ; plumage geriei'ally blackisn 
brown. Lengtli thirty-six inches. 

1279.— Tbs Cuibkse Vulture 

( Vuitur leuconotuti), A beautiful specimen of this 
vulture is now living in the gardens of the Zool. 
Soc. It equals a turkey in size : the general colour 
is brownish black ; lower part of the back, under 
side of wings, and inner side of thighs white ; when 
the wings are closed, the white of the back is not 
seen. Head brownish black, with short black hairs ; 
back of the neck covered with whitish down ; tlie 
front of it bare and of a livid flesh colour ; ruff at 
the base of the neck dirty white; white feathers 
from each side lap over the crop ; cere blackish ; 
bill horn-colour ; ins dark* In aspect and manners 
this species is similar to the rest of its race ; and in 
captivity is quiet and contented. 

1280.— Kolbb’s Vultuee 

(Vuitur Kolbii), This species is generally dis- 
persed through Africa and India; it occasionally 
visits Sardinia. In South Africa it is very numerous. 

Dr. A. Smith, speaking of Kolbe’s Vulture, the 
Vuitur auricularii. and another species, the Vuitur 
occipitalis, says, “ The three foregoing birds feed 
exclusively on carrion. The Vuitur Kolbii, though 
not the most powerful, is by far the most courageous 
species, and while it is feeding neither of the others 
will venture to approach its prey* Its numben, 
moreover, are very great as compared with thoce .• 
of the two other s]^oies, hundreds of them appear- 
ing wherever there is carrion to attract them. So 
numerous are they, indeed, that when an ox, a 
horse* or other lam quadruped lies dead, they as- 
semble in hundreds, and in a few hours the whole 
of the carcass is consumed* At such a time many 
of these rapacious birds may be observed so exceed- 
ingly gorged, as to be quite unable te ; when they 
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tB 09 b« bMtta to diiSi with itielnit but their u* 
Miumti mh the hmrd 6f behur eemely wounded 
with the ilroiiff beaki of the Urdt« which even in 
thk sti^ vdll defend themelTee with the greateit ^ 

culture b doaely allied to the griffon^ 
vuUitre« which it cloaely reaemblei in colouring, but 
b teaa in ibe. In Koibe’t vulture the fealhen of 
the winga of the lower parts are all rounded at the 
end : in the griffbn^vulture they are long and pointed* 
In Kolbe*s vulture the ruff is neither so long nor 
so abundant as in the griffon; the plumage of the 
adult b nearly of a whitish Isabella colour; while | 
that of the adult griffon is of a uniform bright brown 
throughout. 

1281.--Thi IvDiAir Vcltueb 

(Vvlhtr IndicuM). This vulture is common through* 
out the whole of India. It is a voracious bird, and 
may be seen lingering on the aea*aiiore, preying on 
dead fish, and the putrescent exuvias of the waters, 
left by the waves on the beach. Flocks follow 
armies, and multitudes assemble on the battle-field, 
for •* where the slain are, there are they.** 

Head and neck destitute of feathers, all the upper 
plumage yellowish ash-colour, varied with brown 
and greyish white ; under parts yellow ; breast 
covered with close down of a brown tint ; bill black 
lighter at the point ; naked skin of the head rusty 
ash* Length forty-two inches. Colonel Sykes says 
these birds ** congregate in flocks of twenty or 
thirty. On a dead camel or horse or bullock being 
thrown out on the plain, numbers of these vultures 
are found assemblea round it in an incredibl}^ short 
time, though they may not have been seen in the 
neighbourhood for weeks before,” 

1262, 1283, 1284.--The Condor 

(Sarconmphus Oiyphus), The exaggerated ac- 
counts of the earlier writers and naturalists, who 
painted this bird as rivalling the Rukh of Oiiental 
table, have given place to the moderate details of 
sober-minded observers, and we no longer look upon 
this vulture as the winged guardian of mountain- 
mines, within whose depths were entombed gems 
and barbaric gold," the freightage of a thousand 
royal argosies, treasures 

•* which far 

OutMhrtni the wealth of Ormui and of tnil.* 

.We no longer imagine it the giant of the winged 
race, dimming the light of the sun by its wide- 
spread pinions, or, by their mighty rushing as it 
sweeps down from some lofiy pinnacle, or the upper 
regions of the sky, deafening and stupifying the 
terror-stricken beholders. 

To the scrutiny of the Baron Von Humboldt and 
of M, Bonpland we owe the reduction of the bird to 
its proper dimensions. Nestling in the most soli- 
tary places, often upon the ridges of rocks, which 
border the lower limit of perpetual snow, and 
crowned with its extiaordinaty comb, the condor 
for a long time appeared to the eyes of Humboldt 
himself as a winged giant, and he avows that it was 
onlythe measurement of the dead bird that dissi- 
pated this optical illusion. The grand scenery amid 
which it is found had a precisely contrary efiect on 
IJeiitemint Maw,* who in describing his descent 
into the deep and narrow valley of Magdalena, says, 

" whilst descending, several condors hoven*d round 
us, and about the rocks on which they build their 
nests : but so vast was the scale of the rocks and 
mountains, that even these immense birds appeared 
quite insignificant, and I doubted for a time that 
they were condors ” 

The condor, a native of the Andes of South Ame- 
rica, is an example of the genus Sarooramphus, 
characterized by the fleshy carbuncles or comb-like 
appendages at the base of the beak and the fore- 
head, and the nakedneia of the neck, and the size and 
oval form of the nostrils, pl^ed on the anterior edge 
of the cere: the third quill-feather is the longest. 
This genus is peculiar to the New World, and con- 
tains, besides the condor, the King- vulture and the 
Californian vulture. 

The elevation chMen by the condor as its breed- 
ing-place and habitual residence varies from ten 
thousand feet to fifteen thousand above the level of 
the sea; and here, on some isolated pinnacle or 
'jutting ledge, it rears its brood and looks down 
upon the plaint below for food, It is generally 
seen singly or in pairs^seldom in large companies; 
thou|^ among the basaltic cliffs of the St* Cruz 
Mr. Darwin% found a spot where scores usually 
haunt “On coming,” he says, *Mo the brow of 
the preeipice, it was a fine sight to see between 
twei% ana thirty of these great birds start heavily 
from their resting places, and wheel away ip ma- 
Jestio cireles**^ It appears that many clusters of 
roo^ or high preoipt^us crags are named after 
these birds ;lhe appellations, in the language of the 

• * Am the IWfla to the AtUntie ’ by H. L. 
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Incai, meaniim the ** Condoles look-out,** the ** Con- 
dor’s rooet,” the “ Condor's nest,” Ac. 

High over the loftiest pinnacles may the condor 
often be teen sc^ng, borne up on outspread wings, 
describing in its flight the most graceful spires 
and eirdei. “ Except when rising from the ground,*’ 
says Mr. Darwin, do not recollect ever having 
seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima 
I watched several for nearly half an hour without 
once taking off my eyes. They moved in largo 
curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascend- 
ing without once flapping. As they glided close 
over my head, I intently watched from an oblique 
position the outlines of the separate and terminal 
leathers of the wing ; if there had been the least 
vibratory movement, these would have blendod 
together; but they were seen distinct against the 
blue sky. The head an^ neck were moved fre- 
quently, and apparently with force ; and it appeared 
as if the extended wings formed* the fulcrum on 
which the movements of the neck, body, and tail 
acted. If the bird wished to descend, the wings 
were for a moment collapsed; and then, when 
again expanded with an altered inclination, the 
momentum gained by the rapid descent seemed to 
urge the bird upwards with the even and steady 
movement of a paper kite. In case of any bird 
soaring, its motion must be sufficiently rapid so that 
the action of the inclined surface of its body on the 
atmosphere may counterbalance its gravity. The 
force to keep up the momentum of a body moving 
in a horizontal plane in that fluid cin which there is 
so little friction) cannot be great, and this force is 
all that is wanted. The movement of the neck and 
body of the condor we must suppose sufficient for 
this. However this may be, it it truly wonderful 
and beautiful to see so great a bird hour after hour, 
without any apparent exertion, wheeling and gliding 
over mountain and river.’* 

The condor feeds, like other vultures, on carrion, 
dead llamas, mules, sheep, &c. When gorged with 
food they sit sullen and drowsy on the rocks, and, 
as Humboldt says, will suffer themselves to be 
diiven before the hunters rather than take wing; 
but he adds that he has seen them when on the 
look-out for prey, especially on serene days, soaring 
at a prodigious height, as if for the purpose of com- 
manding toe most extensive view. The same writer 
states that he never heard of any well authenticated 
instance of these birds commencing an attack on 
man, or of their carrying away children (according 
to vague report); that he often approached within 
a few feet of them as they sat on the rocks, but 
they never manifested any disposition to assault 
him* and the Indians at Quito assured him that 
men have nothing to fear from them. This scarcely 
applies to other animals. “ Besides feeding on car- 
rion," says Mr. Darwin, “ the condors will frequently 
attack young goats and lambs. Hence the shep- 
herd-dogs are trained, the moment the enemy 
passes over, to run out, and, looking upwards, to bark 
violently." Two of them will sometimes attack the 
vicugna, the llama, the heifer, and even the puma, 
perNecuting the quadruped till it falls beneath the 
wounds inflicted by the beaks of its assailants. The 
condor is indeed amazingly strong, and extremely 
tenacious of life. Sir Francis relates the account 
of a struggle between one of his Cornish miners 
and a condor gorged with food, and therefore not 
in the best state for the fray ; the man began by 
grasping the bird round the neck, which he tried 
to break ; but the bird, roused by the unceremo* 
i nious attack, struggled so violently as to defeat the 
plan : nor after an hour's struggling, though the 
miner brought away several of the wing-fealhersin 
token of victory, does it appear that the bird was 
despaichefl. 

According to Mr. Darwin (and Humboldt states 
the same), **the condor makes no soil of nest, but 
in the month of November gnd December lays two 
large white eggs on a sk4d£ of bare rock. On the 
Patagonian coast 1 could not see any sort of nest 
among the cliffs where the young were standing. 
It IS said the young condors cannot fly for an entire 
year. At Concepcion, on the fifth of March (cor- 
responding to our September), I saw a young bird, 
which, though in size little inferior to an old one, 
was completely covered with down like that of a 
gosling, but of a blackish colour. After the period 
when the young condora can fly, and apparently as 
well as the old birds, they yet remain at night on 
the same ledge and hunting by day with their 
parents. Before, however, the young bird has the 
ruff turned white, it may be often seen hunting by 
itself." Mr. Darwin considers it probable that the 
emndor breeds only once in two yeaj's. 

At the age of two years the condor is not yet 
black, but of a yellowish brown ; and up to this 
time the female has no appeal ance or a ruff: 
hence, ignorant of the change it: the pium^e of 
this bird, many travellers talk of two species of 
condor. 

The feathers of the condor are so close and firm, 


and overlap each other so regulsrly, as to throw off 
a bullet, unless it hits point blank. The general 
colour* of the adult male is glossy black, with a 
tinge of grey. The greater wing-coverts, except at 
the baw and tips, and the secondary quill-fcatncrs, 
are white ; and a white ruff of downy feathers en- 
circles the base of the nock. This part, as well as 
the head, is bare, the skin being coarse and wrinkled, 
and of a dull reddish colour, with a tinge of purple. 
A large firm comb surmountij the forehead, and the 
skin at the back of the head folds into irregular 
wrinkles, converging into a sort of loose wattle be- 
neath the bill, which, as in the turkey, is capable of 
being dilated at pleasure. The tail is broad and 
somewhat wedge-shaped. Length about four feet ; 
expanse of wing about nine feet; tarsi powciful. 
The female wants the comb, and the greater wing- 
coverts are blackish grey. 

The condor is captured by the lasso, or taken in 
various traps and stratagems* According to Mr* 
Darwin, the Cliilenos are in the habit of marking 
the trees in which they roost, frequently to the 
number of five or six together, and then at night 
climb up and noose them. They are such heavy 
sleepers, he adds, as 1 myself witnessed, that this is 
not a difficult task. Lieutenant Maw saw the condor's 
quill used as a pen in the Cordillera (Toulea). 

1285, I28G.-— Thk Kixq-Vcltiirr 

(Sarcoramphus Papd), This beautiful species is a 
native of the interlropical regions of America, and 
is seen occasionally in Florida, probably its tiiOot 
northern limit* It is not, like the condor, a moun- 
tain bird, but tenants the low humid (forests boi- 
dering rivers and savannahs, where animal life is 
abundant, and where decomposition rapidly succeeds 
death. It is amidst the most luxuriant scenery 
that this monarch of the vultures reigns ; the turkey- 
buzzard and gallinazo being in subjection under 
him. Waterton in his amubing work relates, that 
while sailing up Rssequibo, ho observed a pair 
of king-vultures sitting on the naked branch of a 
tree, with about a dozen of the common species, 
wailing to begin the feast upon a goat, killed by a 
J^uar, but which he had been forced to abandon. 
The pair seemed rather to tolerate the presi nce of 
the rest, than to associate with them on terms of 
familiarity. The same traveller, having killed a 
large serpent, caused it to be carried into the Ibiest 
as a lure for one of those vultures which he wished 
to obtain. He watched the result. ** The foliage,'’ 
he says, “ where he laid the snake was impervious 
to the sun’s rays ; and had any vultures passed over 
that part of the forest, I think 1 may say with safety, 
that they would not have seen the body through the 
shade. For the first two days not a vultuie made its 
appearance at the spot, though I couldseea Vultme 
aura gliding on apparcatly immovable pinions 
at a moderate height over the tops of the forest 
trees. But during the afternoon of the same day, 
when the carcass of the serpent had got into a state 
of putrefaction, more than twenty of the common 
vultures came and peiched upon the neighbouring 
trees, and the next morning, a little before six 
o'clock, 1 saw a magnificent King of the Vultures. 
There was a stupendous niora-tree close by, whose 
topmost branches had either been dried by time or 
blasted by the thunder-storm. Upon tins biiinch I 
killed the King of the Vultures before it had de- 
scended to partake of the savoury food which had 
attracted it to the place. Soon after this another 
King of the Vultures came, and after he had stuffed 
himself almost to suffocation, the rest pounced down 
upon the remains of the serpent, and stayed there till 
they had devoured the last morsel.** 

Though this species is mostly seen alone or in 
pairs, travellers state tliat in Mexico it is sometimes 
observed in flocks. The general account, that the 
other vultures stand patiently by till their monarch 
has finished his repast, and wnicli appears to be not 
without foundation, may be easily accounted for by 
the superior strength and courage of this species. 

The colours of the king-vultuie are very splendid. 
The naked skin of the head and neck is deeply 
tinged with mingled scarlet, orange, and violet : be- 
neath the eye are several deep wrinkles converging 
to a fold of Skin extending obliquely downwaids 
along the neck* Over the cere of the beak hangs a 
loose comb of bright otange; the circle round the 
I eyes is scarlet, in singular contrast with the peail 
I white of the iris; the ruff round the bottom of the 
neck IS soft, downy, and of a delicate grey. The 
general plumage is of a bright fawn-colour ; the quill- 
feathers, the greater coverts, and tail-feathers glossy 
black. Length abuut two feet and a half; expanse 
of wings upwards of five feet. The young birds o/ 
the year have a dull bluish plumage, and a violet 
head and neck ; in the second year their plumage 
is dusky, marked with longitudinal white spots ; in 
the third year the permanent colouring is ru><iily 
assumed, and is completed on the subsequent change 
of feathers. 
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Family STRIGID^E (OWLS). 

The birds of this family have large heads, and great 
projecting eyes directed forwards, and surrounVled 
by a circle or disc, more or less developed, formed 
of loose and delicate feathers, the margin consist- 
ing of feathers of a firmer texture and more deli- 
nite outline, The beak is hooked and raptorial ; 
the claws are curved, sharp, and retractile; and 
the outer toe is versatile, in order to strengthen the 
grasp. The plumage is full and soft, generally 
spotted, barred, and clouded with dilterent shades 
ol tawny, brown, and yellow. Many species have 
the top of the head garnished with elongated 
plumelets, or tufts, capable of being (‘reeled or de- 
pressed ; they rise from the margin of the disc over 
each eye, and are commonly, i)ut of course erro- 
neously, called ears or liorns. See Fig. 1287, the 
Head of the. Common Barn Owl, exhibiting the 
facial disc ; Fig. 1288, Head of the Horned Owl, 
showing tile tiifis ; Fig. 1289. the Foot ot the Barn- 
Owl. In Fig. 1290. a represents one of the Feathers 
of Disc, magnified. 

The owls; some few excepted, are crepuscular 
and nocturnal in their habits; they come forth with 
the dusk of evening to prowl lor food ; they win- 
now the air with silent pinions, their ears attentive 
to every blight sound, and their eyes quick to dis- 
cern tlieir creeping prey, on which they glide with 
noiseless celeiity. 

The organic endowments of these nightly ma- 
rauders are in admirable concordance with their 
destined mode of life. Let us look at the common 
barn-owl as a type of the family. The eyes, we 
observe, are large and staring, but they are incapa- 
ble of bearing the strong light of day; the nihis 
irritable, and the pupil almost completely con- 
tracted ; the lids are half closed, and the menihrsna 
nictitans almost constantly drawn over tlie ball, like 
a delicate curtain ; but when twilight sets in, the 
eyes display a very different appearance— the lids 
are wide open, the curtain is folded liack, the pupil 
is widely dilated, and they gleam with lustrous 
effulgence. In all British birds, and, we believe, as 
a general rule, the bony ring of the eyeball is con- 
vex externally ; hut in the owls it is concave, and 
lcngtliened-"the transparent eorncR being placed, 
as it were, at the end of a lube, tlie uhole resem- 
bling the glass used by watchmakers. Fig. 1291 
represents, l, the bony ring of the Snowy-Owl : 
2, the cry.staJliue lens of the same bird; a, the 
anterior burfsce, less convex tlian the posterior one, 
The facial disc of fealners materially aids vision 
by concentrating the rays ol light. Mr. Varrell 
observes that the extent of vision enjoyed by the 
falcons is probably superior to that of the owls, but 
that the more spherical lens and CL)rr(‘sponding 
cornea give to the eyes of the latter an intensity 
better suited to the opacity of the mediam in w hich 
their power is re(uiired to be exercised. They may 
be compared to Inc eyes of “ a person near-sighted, 
who bees objects with su])erior magnitude and bril- 
liancy when within the prescribed limits of his 
natural powers of vision from the increased angle 
these objects subtend." 

We have previously said that birds have no ex- 
ternal ears, but in the owls, whose sense of hearing 
is ex(juisite, and who listen for their prey, we find 
an exception to the general lino. If we part the 
feathers forming the back part of the rim of the 
disc, we shall iind the large auditory orifice enclosed 
between two valves of thin skin, from the edges of 
wdiich proceed the leathers in question. The loaves 
of this double valve arc capable of being thrown 
wide apart, so as to concentrate as well as admit 
every slight vibration, the effect of which is in- 
creased by the widely-diffused cavities connected 
with the internal chambers. The drum of the ear 
is very thin and transjiarent, and Us vibrations are 
convoyed to those winding hollows called the laby- 
rinth, by a single ositiculum, as in reptiles. In order 
to distend, support, or relax the drum, there is a 
cartilaginous organ stretching from the side of the 
passage almost to the middle of the membrane, w hile 
there is another cartilage divided into three branches, 
of which the middle one being the longest, is joined to 
the top of the cartilaginous organ before mentioned 
(see Fig. 1292), and assists in bearing up the external 
membrane ( the drum). The cartilage joins the tern of 
the ossiculum or columeUay which is a very fine, 
light, bony tube, the bottom of'which expands into a 
plate, fitting into iheyoramen ovale (the entrance to 
the labyrinth), to which it is braced all round hy very 
slender muscles. Figs. 1290 and 1293 represent 
the external Ear of the Owl ; Fig. 1294, the Head 
of a young Barn-Owl. The head is so turned as to 
expose the auditory passage and valvular omculum, 
a, the cranium ; 6, the nostril on the beak ; c, the 
neck ; the eye ; e, the termination of the exter- 
nal akin surrounding the oriffee of the ear;/, the 
anterior flap or opercular fold of the ear ; p, part 
of the tympanic or quadrate bone ; Jt, mmbrcaiu 
or drum of the ear. 


From the loose texture of their soft Ail) plumage, 
and from the laxity of the quill-feathers (of which 
the outer edges are fringed by a pectinated line of 
delicate lashes, the terminations of the barbs), the 
flight of the owl, though buoyant and easy, is by no 
means distint^uished for velocity, like that of the 
falcon ; the wings gently fan the air; they present 
no rigid edges; they do not out .it with the 
‘I whistling stroke of the pinions of the hawk or dove ; 

I no rustling sound is heard as the owl skims lightly 
! by ; and in accordance with this condition of ttie 
plumage and feathers of the wing, is the develop- 
ment of the sternum and its appendages. Variation 
of course exists in different species, but the keel 
(see Fig. 1296) is less deep and projects less for- 
ward than in the falcon ; the furcula is less arched, 
more slender and more distinctly triangular ; and 
the coracoid or clavicular bones are less robust and 
straighter; the whole is less solid and expansive.* 
Fig. 1296 represents the skull of the Strix otu|^ 
showing the orbit, and, below it, a, the large audi- 
tory orifice. 

The owls prey on living animals: the larger 
species on hares, rabbits, birds, &c. ; the smaller 
on mice, moles, rats, and reptiles. 

1297, 1298. — The Barn-Owl 

(Stnx fammea). This is the Effraie, Fresaie, and 
I'etit Chatliuant PlombA of the French ; Barba- 
gianni, Alloco Commune c Bianco, of the Italians ; 
Schleierkauz, Perlschlierkautz, and Perl-Eule of 
the German ; De Kerkuil of the Netherlands ; 
Bani-Owl, White Owl, Church-Owl, Gillihowlet, 
How'let, Madge Howlet, Madge Owl, Hissing Owl, 
and Screech Owl of the modern British ; and 
Dylluan wen ot the ancient British. 

'I’hih lieaiitilul bird is spread throughout the tem- 
perate and warmer regions of Europe. It is common 
in England and Ireland, but less so in Scotland ; in 
the liigh northern latitudes of the Ciintinenl it is . 
not known. The barn-owl conceals itself during 
the day in deep recesses among ivy-clad ruins, in 
antique c.hurch-towcrs. in the hollow of old trees, 
in harn-lofts, and similar places of seiilusion. At 
night it sallies forth for prey, which consists of mice, 
tats, moles, and shrews, but, we believe, never birds. 
Her* . ' is persecuted by the farmer in vain, who 

sii . that it thins his dovecot, and little knows 
tile extent of the services which the bird renders to 
him. “If,” says Mr. Waterton, ” this useful bird 
caught its food by day, instead of hunting for it by 
night, mankind would have ocular demonstration 
of its utility in thinning the country of mice, and it 
would be protected and encouraged everywhere. 
When it lias young it will bring a mouse to the nest 
every 12 or B) minutes ”(that is during the qjghi) ; 
and he adds, “ formerly I could get very few young 
pigeons till the rats were excluded from the dove- 
cot ; sinc^ that took place it has produced a great 
abundance every year, though the barn owl fie- 
quents it, and is eiicouraged all round it and he 
affirms tiiat the pigeons neither regard it as a bad 
or suspicious character.” 

Mr. Thompson (* Mag. Zool. and Botan.,* vol. ii. 
p. 178), observes that ** the white (barn) owl is a 
well-known visitor to the dovecot,— and in such a 
place, or rather a loft appropriated to pigeons, in 
the town of Belfast, I am informed by an observant 
friend, that a pair once had their nest ; this con- 
tained lOiir yo mg, which were brought up at the 
same lime with many pigeons. The nests contain- 
ing the latter were oh every side, but the owls 
never attempted to molest either the parents or 
their young. As may be conjectured, the owl's nest 
was frequently inspected during the progress of the 
young birds ; on the shelf beside them never less 
than six, and often 15 mice and young rats (no 
birds were ever seen) have been observed, and this 
was ihe number they had left after the night's ro- 
past. The parent owls, when undisturbed, remained 
all day in the pigeon-loft.” In further proof, it may 
be urged, that the remains of rats, mice, and occa- 
sionally bellies, have been found, to the exclusion 
of feathers, in the stomachs of most owls when ex- 
amined. Such remains were found in the stomachs 
of all those opened by Mi. Thompson, and of such 
RPC the pellets cast by the owls invariably com- 
posed.* The owl quarters the ground for food with 
gieat regularity, and drops upon it with unerring 
aim. Selby says it occasionally utters loud screams 
I (luring its flight; and Mr. 'Vairell says it screeches 
but does not generally hoot. But Sir Wm. Jardine 
a^iserts that he shot one in the act of hooting, and 
that at night, when not alarmed, hooting is its 
general cry . It snores and hisses, and when annoyed 
< snaps its bill loudly. 

l^e barn-owl c(mstruoti a rude nest; the eggs 
are three or four ii number, and of a white colour, 
and, strange to say, the female often lays a second 
time before the young are able to leave the nest— 

* The owl snd oil tho hawk tHh« east ap tha tBdlgffttble parts of 
tlMlr prvjr, as tiones, ^bathaii, hair, claws, kt^ ta the nmn of polltts \ 
aad in tha lonr tanautad haunt of aa owl Uitat ftaitly aoeuaiulata. 


[OWM , 

II lienee jonng amh liavo -hm fMiA ^ in the 
I autumn, and even hi Deoonbeiv Myth, in the 
« Field-Naturalist's^Maciiine * fvdl.i),4ays, “A nest 
of the bom-owl in thin neignboiiriidod (TootmK) 
contained two eggs ; and when> these were iMdched ^ 
two more were laid, which were probabljr hatched 
by the warmth of the young biros ; a thud laying 
I took place after the latter were hatched : and (he 
nest at last contained six young owls, of three dif- 
ferent ages, which were all reared.” 

The plumage of the barn-owl is very beautiAil ; 
the upper parts ore bright yellowish, varied with 
grey and brown zigzag lines, and sprinkled with 
a multitude of small v^itish dots ; face and throat 
white ; lower parts in some individuals rusty white, 
sprinkled with small brown dots; in others bright 
white, marked with small brownish points ; in others 
again, without the slightest appearance of spots ; 
feet and toes covered with very short down; iris 
yellow. Length about thirteen inches ; no hom-like 
tufts. 

In the female all the tints are brighter. The 
young are covered with a thick white down, and re- 
main long in the nest. 

1299.— Thb Uraj. Owl 

(Sumia tTraleissis), Strix Uralensis, Pallas; Lit 
Chouette des Monts Urals, Sonnini; Die Ural 
Habichtseule, Bechstein. 

This rare species is a native of the arctic regions 
of the Old World, Lapland, the north of Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Hungary, and Japan, It is occa- 
sionally seen in Germany. 

In the Ural owl the tail is long, and far exceeds 
the tips of the folded wings ; the tarsi are rather 
short and robust. Leverets, rats, mice, grouse, 
ptarmigans, and other birds, are the prey of this 
species. It constructs its nest in the hollows of 
ciecayed trees, often, it is said, near the dwellings of 
roan ; the eggs are three or four in number, and of 
a pure white. The head of this owl is of consider- 
able size ; the facial disc large, and of a greyish 
white marked with some blackish hairs ; the mar- 
ginal circle of the disc is composed of white fea- 
thers spotted with brownish black. Top of the head, 
nape, back, and wing-coverts, marked with great 
longitudinal spots disposed on a whitish ground ; 
all the under parts whitish, marked in the middle 
of each feather with a large longitudinal stripe of 
brown. Quill and tail leathers banded with brown 
and white alternately ; seven Ijands on the tail. 
Beak yellow, nearly hidden in the long hairs of the 
face. Iris brown ; tarsi and toes covered with hairs 
of a white colour freckled with brown ; claws very 
Jong, and yellowish. Total length about two feet. 

1300.—- lluE Hawk-Owl 

(Sumia Junerea), This is the Strix Ulula, Linn, ; 
Strix funerea, Gmel., Foret.; Strix Hudsonia, 
Gmel. ; Strix Oanadensis et Frcti Hudsonis, Briss. ; 
Strix Hudsonia, Wils. ; Strix nisoria, Meyer; Chou- 
ette 4e Canada et Chouette Kpervierc, ou Capara* 
coch, and Chouette k longue queue de Sib4rie, 
Bnff'on ; (£ul 463, a very good figure of this species, 
under the erroneous name of the Ural mountains 
Owl ;) Chouette Epervi6re, Bonn. ; Sperbereule, 
Meyer, Naum. ; Habichtseule, Bechst. ; PJattkop- 
flge and Hochkopffge Habichtseule, Brchm. ; Hawk- 
Owl of Pennant and Wilson; Little ^Hawk-Owl of 
I'Mwards ; Canada Owl of Latham ; Paypaw thee- 
cawsew or Cobadecootch of the Cree Indians ; 
Theechazza of the Copper Indians and Chepewyans ; 
and Ood no heeoot of the Esquimaux. 

The Hawk-Owl is a native of the arctic regions 
of both continents ; it sometimes appears in Germany 
during the winter retiring northward on the return 
of spring. It seldom visits Fi ance ; and though one 
settled and was taken on board a collier vessel a 
few miles off the coast of Cornwall, in 1830, it does 
not appear to have been ever seen within the shores 
of our island. Wilson says that this species is rare 
in Pennsylvania and the more southern of the 
United States, its favourite range being along the 
borders of the arctic regions, making occasional 
excursions southward when compelled by severity 
of weather, and consequent scarcity of food* The 
facial disc of the hawk-owl is very limited; its 
head is comparatively small, and the face narrow, 
approaching in resemblance to that of some of the 
Harriers (Circus). It preys moreover by day, its 
eyes being adapted for a dull light, and its flight is 
steady. From these circumstances it has obtained 
its English appellation. Fig. 1801 represents the 
Head in proflle. From the writer alluded toi, we 
learn that it is bold and active, and will follow the 
fowler, canying off hii nme os toon os shot. 

According to Dr. Rimiardsen, the &wk-Owl re- 
mains all the winter in high northern latitudes, and 
is rarely seen so fiyr eouth m Peniuylvama, and then 
only in severe winters. Wilson i^w only two speci- 
mens in the United States. It Js a common ipedes 
throughout the Fur-countries, from Hudson^ Bsy 
to the Pseifle, and more freqnently killed than 
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by 4 av. la Hi mmmm rnMom it flMdi prindpalljr 
oa lam and inMitr; hut in tit mow-nlad regions, 
whleh it fiFtqaeiti in wiatdTt naither of these are to 
be proeured, tad It then preys mostly on ptarmigan. 
It is aeonstant attendant 4>n the docks of ptarmigan 
in their ^ring migrdUons to the northward. It 
builds its nest on a tree, of sticks, grass, and fea- 
thers, and lays two white eggs. When the hunters 
are shooting grouse, this bird is occasionally at- 
tracted by the report of the gun, and is often bold 
enough, on a bird being killed, to pounce down 
upon it, though it may be unable, from its size, to 
carry it oW. It is also known to hover round the 
dres made by the natives at night." ('Fauna 
Boreali- Americana.’) 

The colouring is as follows Forehead dotted 
with white and Drown ; outer margin of the facial 
disc black; upper parts marked with brown and 
white spots of various forms : on the borders of the 
wings are similar white spots disposed on a brown 
ground ; throat whitish ; the other lower parts white, 
transversely striped with ashy brown ; at the inser- 
tion of the wings a great spot of blackish brown ; 
tail-feathers ashy brown, striped at considerable 
distances with transversal narrow zigzags; bill 
yellow, varied with black spots according to age ; 
iris bngni yellow; feet leathered to the claws. 
Total length about dfteen inches. The colours of 
the female are less pure than those of the male, 
and she is rather larger— measuring seventeen or 
eighteen inches, 

1302, — Thb Grbat Owl 

(Bttbo nlaximus). The generic characters of Bubo 
(Cuvier) are these s — Conch of the ear small ; facial 
disc imnerfectly formed ; two tufts or feathered horns 
above tne eyes, 

This species is the Strix Bubo of Linnmus ; Le 
grand Due of the French ; Guib, Guib grande, and 
Gufo reale of the Italians ; Scluiftbt, TJhu, Grosse 
ohreule Huhu of the Germans ; Uff of the ^ Fauna 
Suecica Buhii of the Lower Austrians ; Great Owl, 
or Eagle Owl, of Wiilughby, Uay, and I’ennant. 

The Great Owl is the largest of the Slrigidae, and 
is most probably the of Aristotle, and the Bubo 
funebris mentioned by Pliny, and of which the ap- 
pearance upon two occasions within the walls of 
Home occasioned no little alarm, a lustration being 
performed ^ach time to purify the city. Butler thii^ 
humorously alludes to the circumstance i*— 

** Th« Romm Sensto, when within 
The city witlli art owl Wat aeen, 

Did CSU 80 thoir clei fiy with luttntioni 
^ur Hynod oulli linmlliatione) 

The rouiid.faoed prodi^ t’ arert 
From doing town and country hurt.*’ 

The great or eagle owl is a native of the exten- 
sive forests of Hungary, Russia, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, and is said to occur eastward as far as 
Kamtchatka. It is rare in France, and never seen 
in Holland. Pennant states that it has been shot in 
Yorkshire, and Latham adds Kent and Sussex as 
localities in which it has been found ; it is said to 
have been seen also in Otkney. In Mr, Stewart’s 
* Catalogue of the binls of Donegal,' is the remark, 
that “ four of these birds paid us a visit for two 
days after a great storm from the north, when the 
ground was covered with snow. They have not 
been since seen here. As I am informed that a 
pair of them breed in Tory Island, about nine miles 
to the north of this coast, it is probable that they 
came from that island : 1 have neard of them no- 
where else.” Young roes and fawns, hares, rabbits, 
rats, and moles, reptiles, and winged game arc the 
prey of thi*’ species. From its lonely retreat in 
some deep forest glen, some rift among hoary rocks, 
where it reposes in silence during the day, this 
winged marauder issues forth at night, intent upon 
its victims, its harsh dismal voice resounding at 
intervals through the gloomy solitudes of a wild and 
savage scene. 

The eagle-owl makes its nest in the fissures of 
rocks, in old ruined and deserted castles, and sinil- 
lar places. The eggs are two or three in number, 
round, and white. The young are abundantly sup- 
plied with food, and the broods of*partridgeM and 
moor-fowl are sadly thinned to supply their wants. 

This noble bird is upwards of two feet in length. 
The upper surface is barfed, waved, and streaked 
with black on a mingled brown and yellow ground. 
The throat in the male is white ; the under surface 
is yellow, with longitudinal dashes of black on the 
chest, and fine transverse bara below ; tarsi feathered 
to the toes ; beak and claws black ; iris fine orange 
colour, 

1S08.^Ths ViBGiKiAN Hobnkd Owl 
VirpimmuMy Due de Virginie of Buffon; 
Netowky-omesew of the Cree Indians, according to 
Mr. Hutdiins; ’Otowuck-oho, of the Crees of the 

g ains of the iSiMkatohewan, according to Dr. 
iehirdeoa. > , . 

Tht fpei^ ni^Fe of North America, being 


Ihttnd in almost every quarter of the Unit^ States, 
and in the Fur-oountnes where the timber is of 
lanre size. 

Wilton thus describes the haunts and habits of 
the Virginian horned owl « His favourite resi- 
dence is in the dark solitudes of deep swamps, 
covered with a growth of gigantic timber; and 
here, as soon as the evening draws on, and mankind 
retire to rest, he sends forth such sounds as seem 
scarcely to belong to this world. . . Along the 
mountain shores of the Ohio, and amidst ihc deep 
forests of Indiana, alone and reposing in the woods, 
this ghostly watchman has frequently warned me 
of the approach of morning, and amused me with 
hie singular exclamations. Sometimes sweeping 
down and around my fire, utteiing a loud and sud- 
den ‘Waugh 01 Waugh 0!’ sufficient to have 
alarmed a whole garrison. He has other nocturnal 
solos, one of which very strikingly resembles the 
half-suppressed screams of a person sufifocating or 
throttled.” Wilson treats this visitation like a 
philosopher, but after reading hU description and 
that of Nuttall (* Ornithology of the United States’), 
we shall cease to wonder at the well-told tale in 
‘Fauna Boreali- Americana/ of the winter night of 
agony endured by a paity of Scottish Ilighlandci-s 
who, according to Dr. Richardson, had made their 
bivouac in the recesses of a North American forest, 
and inadvertently fed their hre with a part of an 
Indian tomb which had been placed in the secluded 
spot. The startling notes of the Virginian liorned 
owl broke upon their ear, and they at once con- 
cluded tlial so unearthly a voice must he the moan- 
ing of the spirit of the departed, whoso repose they 
supposed they had disturbed. 

The flight of this bird^ is elevated, rapid, and 
graceful. ’It sails with apparent ease in large circles, 
and rises and descends without the least difficulty, 
by merely inclining its wings or its tail as it passes 
Uiiough the air. Now and then it glides silently 
close over the earth with incomparable velocity, 
and drops all if shot dead on the piey beneath. At 
other times it suddenly alights on the top of a fence, 
stake, or dead stump, and utters a sliiiek so horrid, 
that the woods aiound echo to its dismal sound. 
During the utterance of the deep guighng cries so 
w’cll described by Wilson, it moves its body, and 
particularly its head, in various grotesque ways, 
and at intervals violently snaps its bill. Its (bod 
consists of vaiiuus gallinaceous buds, half-grown 
turkeys, domestic iioultryof all kinds, ducks, grouse, 
hares, opossums, andsqiiirrelb ; and whenever chance 
throws a dead fish on the shore, this bird feeds on 
it with peculiar avidity. The Virgiman horned owl 
is very powerful, and equally spinled. Mallards 
guinea-fowl, and common fowls fall an easy prey, 
and are carried off in its tulons to the depths of 
the woods* When wounded, says Audubon, it ex- 
hibits a revengeful tenacity of spiiit, bcaicely sur- 
passed by the noblest of the eagle tribe ; disdaining 
to scramble away, it faces its enemy with undaunted 
courage, proti tiding its powerlul talons, and snap- 
ping its bill, Its Targe goggle eyes open and shut 
in quick succession ; and the feathers ol its body are 
putted up, and swell out its apparent bulk to nearly 
double the natural size. In some districts it is a 
great nuisance to the settler, making sad havoc 
among his stock of poultry. Among some of the 
Indian nations a sort of reverential lioirur is cn- 
tertaired towards this bird, and the priests and 
vA'ojurers have adopted it as the symbol of their 
offiec, carrying about with them a stuffed specimen 
with glass eyes, which excites general awe. This 
bird usually eonstiucts a bulky nest in the fuiked 
branch of a tree, comjiosed externally of crooked 
stieks, and lined with coarse grass and feathers. 
The eggs are three or four m number, and of a dull 
white. 

In size this species is nearly, if not quite, as large 
as its European representative, tlie eagle-owl, and 
in the general style of colouiing is similar, the 
upper parts being waved and mottled with black 
and brownish red ; a tinge of grey as the ground- 
colour prevails on the lower part of the back ; the 
throat is pure white ; the rest of the under surface 
is marked by innumerable narrow transNOise dusky 
bars, on a reddish ground-colour, thinly iutcn>pcrscu 
with white; beak and claws black; ins bnght 
orange ; fascial disc brown with a margin of black. 

1304, 1305.— The Burbowiko Owl 

(Noctfm cunicularia). This singular little owl (if 
the species be identical) is widely spread through 
the American continent, everywhere inhabiting bur- 
rows; it is diurnal in its habits, as well as teires- 
trial ; is of slender contour, and wiilk« about with 
ease elevated on long naked tarsi ; the lascial disc is 
circumscribed. C. L* Bonaparte thus describes the 
strange economy of this bird : — 

“In the trans-Mlstissipian territories of the Uiiued 
States the burrowing owl resides exclusively in the 
villages of the marmot or praiue dog, whoso ex- 
cavations are so commodious as to render a unne- 


oessary that our bird should dig for himi#, as he is 
said to do in other parts of the world where nc 
burrowing animals exist. These villages are very 
numerous, and variable in their extent, sometimes 
covering only a few acres, and at others spreading 
over the surlace of the country for miles together. 
They are composed of slightly elevated mounds, 
having the form of a truncated cone, about two feet 
in width at the base, and seldom rising as high as 
eighteen inches above the surface of the soil. The 
entrance is placed either at the top or on the side, 
and the whole mound is beaten down externally, 
especially at the summit, resembling a much used 
footpath. 

"From the entrance, the passage into the mound 
descends vertically for one or two feet, and is thence 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates 
m an apartment, witlun which the industrious 
marmot constructs, on the approach of the cold 
season, a comfortable cell for his winter's sleep. 
This cell, which is composed of fine dry grass, is 
globular in form, with an opening at top capable 6f 
admitting the linger; and the whole is so iirtniy 
compacted, that he might, without ipjury, be rolled 
over the floor. 

" In all the prairie-dog \illage8 the burrowing owl 
is seen moving briskly about, or else in small flocks 
scattered among the mounds, and at a distance it 
may be mistaken for the marmot itself when sitting 
erect. They iiianifebt but little timidity, and allow 
themselves to be approached sutficicntiy close for 
shooting; but if alaimed, some or all of them soar 
away and settle down a^ain at a short distance ; if 
further distuibcd, their flight Is continued until they 
are no longer in view, or they descend into their 
dwellings, whence they are diinciilt to dislodge. 

“The bunows into which tliese owls have been 
seen to descend on the plains of the river Platte (a 
tiibutary to U)e Missouti), where they are most nu- 
merous, were evidently excavated either by th« 
marmot, whence it has been inferred by Say that 
they were common though unfriendly residents of 
the same habitation, or that our owl was the soli 
occupant of a bunow acquired by the right of 
conquest. That the latter idea is correct was 
clearly presented by the ruinous condition of the 
burrows tenanted by the owl, while the neat and 
well-preserved mansion of tlie marmot showed the 
active care of a skillul and industnous owner. We 
have no evidence that the owl and marmot habitu- 
ally resort to one burrow ; yet we are well assured 
by Pike and others that a common danger ollen 
drives them into the same excavation, wheie lizardi 
and rattlesnakes also enter for concealment and 
safety The owl obhcrved by Vieillot in St. Do- 
mingo digs itself a burrow two feet in depth, at ttii 
bottom of which its eggs are deposited on a bed of 
moss, herb stalks, and dried roots. 

' rile note of our bird is strikingly similar to the 
cry of the marmot, which sounds like Cheli, Cheh, 
pronounced several times in rapid succession ; and 
weie it not that the burrowing owls of the West 
Indies, where no marmots exist, utter the same 
sound, it might be inferred that the marmot was 
the unintentional tutor to the young owl: this cry 
is only uttered as the biid begins its flight. The 
food of the bird we are desciibing appeal s to con- 
sist entirely of insects, as on examination of its 
stomach nothing but parts of their hard wing-casei 
weie found.” 

Azara clcscnbes the burrowing owl of Paraguay 
under the name of Suinda : he states that "it never 
enters woods or perches upon trees, but exclusively 
haunts the open count ly where game abounds, 
making its nest and concealing itself in the holes 
or kennels of tlie aimudiiloes, which aie not very 
deep but well lined with hay and straw.” Mr. 
Darwin states that this species, on the plains of 
Buenos Ayres, exclusively inhabits the holes of the 
bizcHcha, or viscacha tt»ve page 71), but that in 
Banda Oriental it is its own workman, “During 
the open day, but more especially in the evening,” 
hH}s this acute observer, “ these birds may be seen 
in every direction, standing frequently by pairs on 
the liillockh near their burrows. If tlisturbed, they 
either enter the hole, or, uttering a ‘•brill, harsh cry, 
move wnth a reinaikably undulatory flight to a 
sliurt distance, and then turning round steadily gaze 
at their puisucr. Occasionally in the evening they 
may be heard hooting. 1 found in the stomachs of 
two which I opened, the remains of mice, and I 
one day saw a smull snake killed and carried away. 
It is said these latter animals are their common prey 
during the da} tune. 1 may here menlign, as show- 
ing on what various kinds of food owls subsist, that 
a species that was killed among the islets of the 
Chonos Arcliipelago had its stomach full of good- 
sized crabs.” (‘ Journal of Researches in Geology 
and Natural History.*) 

The general colour of this owl above is light 
burnt umber, spotted with whitish ; the wings ace 
darkei ; the lower part of the breast and under parte 
whitish. Length about ten inches. 
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ORDER INSESSORES (Vigort). 

That eminent ornithologist, Mr. Vigors^ established 
this extensive order for the inclusion of the Pieee 
aud Passeres of IJinneeus; groups, it must be con* 
I'esied, containing, especiuly the former, an 1)1* 
sorted union of genera, and which Cuvier had pre- 
viously rc-arranged, not, indeed, in one order, as 
WHS subsecjuently done by Mr. Vigors, but in two, 
viz., “ Passereaux,** or “ Passeres,’* and ‘*Gnm- 
peurs,” or “Sciinsores whereas Mr. Vig(»rs makes 
the Scansores (or Parrots, Cuckoos, Trogons, &c.) a 
tribe of the Inseasores. For ourselves we must say 
that we conceive the group Scansores, whether we 
regard it as an order or us a tribe of an order, to be 
any tiling but natural ; and, to confess our opinion, 
we thi.nlc that the whole order Inhcssores requires 
ultoriy re-modelling. Jt is not, however, here our 
place to enter into any scientific disquisitions; we 
shall, therefore, pause, merely observing tliat though 
we enumerate the tiibes as instituted by Mr. Vigors, 
we shall, as we proceed, attend only to the natural 
families into which they are resolvable, and so leave 
any subsequent arrangement open. 

The In^essores, tlien.are divided by Mr. Vigors into 
the lollowing tiibes or primary sections;— 

1. FhssirostreSf including Night*jars, Swallows, 
King-fihher.s, &c. 

2. DentirostreSf viz., Flycatchera,Siirike8, Thrushes, 
Warblers, 41cc. 

3. Omh'ostt€iy viz. Finches, Starlings, Crows, 
Horubills, 8cc. 

4. Scansoreiy viz., Toucans, Parrots, Woodpeckers, 
Tree-creepers, and Cuckoos. 

6. Tenuirostroiy viz.. Sun-birds, Humming-birds, , 
Honey-suckers, Hoopoes, See. 

The term liihcssores * means ** pcrching-birds,” 
and must be defined ratiier by negations tlian any 
positive characters : it includes all birds which are 
neither raptorial, nor gallinaceous, nor waders, nor 
swimmers; yet do its subjects on every kind 
9f diet, from flesh to g^rjuo.'^hd they exhibit every 
/ariety o f habij y^»affTfmanners, from those of the vo- 
those of the tiny humming-bird or 
urilliant honey sucker ; consequently their beak, 
plumage, limbs, and digestive* organs arc as diver- 
sified as thuir inodes of life. Take, for example, the 
parrot and the cuckoo— and yet tliese are both ex- 
amples not only of one order, hut of one tribe. 

Leaving all this, however, wc may proceed to 
observe that the security and firmness with which 
birds percli have often excited surprise, and no doubt 
led many to conjecture that there must be some 
peculiarity in the mechanism from which such tena- 
city of grasp proceeds. Fig. 1306 represents a bird 
in a jieidied altitude asleep, with the log dissected, 
after Jjorclli,and inwhiciithc mechanism is shown; 
but much more clearly at Fig. 1 ;tU7, the anatomy 
of the leg of a bud at rest— nothing can be more 
simple, yet more eft'eclivc. a is a muscle which 
aiises from the haunch bone, and becoming sud- 
denly tendinous, passes over the outer angle of 
tlie thigh-joint (analogous to our knee) at then 
winding down tlie hone, being diverted from its 
Ktraiglit course, and firmly bound down so as not 
to slip, it pa.sses posteriorly over the angle of the 
tarsal joint, c, ami proceeds down the back of tlie 
tiurtus to the under side of the toes, d, into the 
bones of wliich blips from it are respectively in- 
serted. From this arrangi'ment it is evident that 
when the bones of the leg and thigh are bent to- 
gether (the joints forming neuter angles) by the 
weight of tlie sleeping bird, the tendon will be 
stretched more and more over the angles h and c, 
and the toes become more strongly drawn together 
or clasped. Hence biid.s can retsl as easily, pet haps 
more bo, on one leg than on both, and, as is well 
known, it is on one leg only that most sleep perched ; 
while the flexibility ol the neck allows it to be 
turned hack u})on the body, and the head brought 
under the W'lng, so as to throw the centre of gravity 
/ruire over tlie feet, and thereby increase the sta- 
bilit^. 

Fig. 1308 relates to a different suiijrct, and ex- 
hibits the Vibrissas or HrisDes round the base of the 
beak of the Holler. Most birds which feed on in- 
beets ate distinguished bv a fringe of bristles at the 
base of the beak, not unlike the whiskers of ihc cat, 
and evidently intended to aid them in capturing 
tlu ii prey. These bristles are larger in the niglit- 
jiii.s than in most other iiirds; but are very distinct 
111 our small insectivorous leathered tiibes generally, 
as the iiighi ingale, red-breast, shrike, flycatelier, and 
the rollei, bdeelfd by way of example. To these 
vibrissse we sluill have to make frequent allusion. 

Family CAPRI MU LGIT)^*: (NIGHT-JARS 
or GOATSUCKERS). 

The birds composing the present family are crepus- 
cular and nocturnal m Iheir habits ; they spend the 

* Though wt would not r tirp H trrmi, yet It mutt be aeknowledfed 
tlmt thie eoneejt au deAnfte or reettictlve id«tv ; (Bof eAglee, bewlu, 

tad owl* peicit, •• well u raveae, sad better ^o^peekers. 


hours of day hi repose, shrouding themseltes from 
observation in the gloom of woods,' or amidst the 
dense foliage of trees; coming forth at evening to 
feed upon such insects as, like Uiemsclves, are roused 
from inertiun by the advance of darkness. They 
take their prey upon the wing, and perform during 
the chase the most elegant aerial evolutions. Their 
eyes are large and of the true nocturnal character ; 
the beak is small, hut the gape is enormous, ex- 
tending below the eyes, reminding us of the mouth 
of a toad (see Fig. 1309, the Head of the common 
Night-Jar) ; its margin is fringed with strong vi- 
brisBflp ; the wings are long and pointed ; the tarsi 
usually very short ; the hind toe is, in some genera, 
united close to the base of the inner toe, and di- 
rected almost as equally forwards; the middle of 
the three anterior toes is the longest, and in the 
enus Caprimulgus is armed with a long claw, 
aving a comb-like (pectinated) inner margin. (See 
Figs. 1310 and 1311, the foot of the Night-jar.) 

The plumage is full and soft, and beautifully varie- 
gated with dots, bars, daslies. and zigzag marks of 
mingled grey, brown, fawn-colour, black, and white ; 
diiflcult to describe and almost as difficult to imi- 
tate. Rapid and abrupt as is the flight of these birds, | 
htill it is noiseless; lescmbling in that respect the 
flight of the owl, and from the same cause^the lax- 
nesb, the want of rigidity in the quill-feathers: but, 
from the form of the wing, the flight is of a diifererit 
character. Some have the sides of the head adorned 
with tufts of soft feathers. 

1312, 1313.— Thb Nionx-JAE 

(Caprimulqus Europamt), This is the Goatsucker, 
Jar-owl, Churn-owl, Fern-owl, Dor-hawk, Night- 
liawk, and Wheel-bird of various writers. 
of the Greeks ; Caprimulgus of the Latins ; Calca- 
botio Piatt agiione, Porta quaglie, Boccaccio, and 
Cova-terra of the modern Italians ; Chotacabras of 
I the Spaniards ; Tette-chevre, Engoulevert, and 
Ciapaud volant of the Frendh ; Milchsauger, Geiss- 
mi Idler, Nacht Habc, Nacht Shcwalbd, and Tag- 
sehlh'ferof the Germans ; Natsliraffa, Natskarra, and 
Qiiallknarrcn of the ‘Fauna Suecica;' Natravn, 
Nat-bkade, and Afien-bakke of Hrunnich; Mucken- 
filecki'. ..nd Nacht rabb of Kramer; Adcryn y droell 
and KhD'4Wr of the ancient British. 

An evil mime has this beautiful bird had from 
the earliest times, and among almost all European 
nations. Aristotle, who describes it under the title 
Aiyd^Uiy accuses it of flying upon goats and 
sucking them (whence its Greek name) ; and adds 
08 a common report, that the teat of the goat after- 
wards becomes dry, and the animal itself blind. 
i^lian*8 version is nearly to the same effect, and so 
also is Pliny’s. In France the same erroneous 
opinion has long been entertained, and also in Italy, 
as well as in Germany and England : in short, it 
seems to be a buperstition of universal prevalence. 

In our country it is not the udder of the goat, but 
that of the cow, that it is supposed to drain (a nefa- 
rious practice attributed also to the poor little 
hedgehog) ; and not this only, for, as White says 
(* Selboriie’), the country-people have a notion that 
the fern-owl or diurn-owl, or eve-jar, is very injurious 
to caning calves, by inflicting, as it strikes at them, 
a fatal distemper. Thus does this harmless, ill-fated 
bird fall under a double imputation which it by no 
means deserves; — in Italy, of sucking the teats of 
goats, whence it is called Caprimulgus ; and witii 
ub, of communicating a deadly disorder to cattle.** 
The disease in question is in reality occasioned by 
the ravages beneath the skin of the maggots of a 
species of fly (oeslrus) ; and if the fern-owl was ever 
seen making a sweep near the suffering calves, that 
is, as it would appear, striking at them, it was in 
Older to snap at some insect, from the torments of 
which the calf would he gladly freed. 

The night jar preys upon moths, chaffers, and 
other large insects, and may be often seen, when 
the sun begins to set, darting in chase of its food, 
displaying almost unequalled rapidity of flight, and 
the most rapid and surprising evolutions; yet it 
flits along noisdiess as a shadow, not a rustle is 
beard : on many occasions, in days past by, we have 
watched this interesting bird thus occupied, and we 
have seen it settle, and with head depressed almost 
to the perch on which it rested, and swollen quiver- 
ing throat, utter its jarring vibratory note, and again 
give chase to its prey, white says, and though we 
never observed it ourselves, we fully believe it, that 
“ when a person approaches the haunt of the fern- 
owls in an evening, they continue flying round the 
head of the obtruder, and by striking their wings 
togetlipr above their backs, in the manner that the 
pigeons culled smiters are known to do, make a 
small snap; perhapi at that time they are jialous 
for their young, ahJr their noise and gesture are in- 
tended by way of menac^v'* 

It is not often that this bird utters its churring 
sound in the air: but usually when perched, a bare 
branch, high 'pallngi, or the ridge of any building 
being chosen m a resting place. The fern-owl does 


not perch iMcas IN n bsifls in gefieralila^ 
but lengthwise, and iiwle upon it, inetead of gresp* 
ing it, andihet wHh the heed low. so as almost to 
touch it. The male sometiiiies uttefi a small squeak 
repeated four or i?e times, when piajrfltUy obssing 
his mate through the boughs of trees. 

Much has been aaid and written renieoting the 
pectinated claw on the middle toe of the fern-owl 
but its use has not yet been explicitly determined. 
White supposed it to serve in the capture of Its 
prey ; but that the bird should strike at its prey with 
its little feet and short legs is out of the question ; 
when observed by White to bring its foot to its beak 
during flight, might it not have been clearing ita 
bill and vibrissm of the hard wing-cases and limbs 
of the beetles it had captured ? In which case the 
worthy historian 6f Selborne would indeed have 
seen what he relates, incorrect as we deem his 
inference* It is remarkable, however, that other 
birds of very different habits, as the heron, &o., 
have the claws similarly pectinated : may not this 
modification be connected with their mode of perch- 
ing on the bare branches of trees? These are 
queries yet to be decided : certainly the serrations, 
whether in the fern-owl or the heron, have nothing 
to do with (he seizure or retention of prey ; in fact, 
the comb-like teeth are directed obliquely forwards, 
not backwards, as they ought to be, if intended as 
retaineis of struggling or slippery captives. 

The fern-owl, or night-jar, is a bird of passage, 
arriving on our island in May, and departing in 
September : it is spread over all the southern and 
middle districts of Europe, and retires to pass the 
winter in Africa. Woods skirting heaths, or com- 
mon lands, plantations of oak, or rows of sycamores 
near farm-houses, are the favourite spots which it 
haunts. It builds no definite nest, but lays its eggs 
' on the ground among fern or heath, or under the 
protection of shrubs; they are two in number, mar- 
bled with white, yellowish brown, and grey. 

The plumage of this bird is beautiibJly diversified 
with a rich and intricate commingling of grey, 
black, brown, rufous, and yellowish, in dots, dashes, 
and zigzag bars, the latter being conspicuous on the 
under parts and tail. Length almost ten inches. 

iai4.—-THB Gbbat Ibijau 

(Nj/etibiutgrandii), Caprjmiilgus grandis, Latham ; 
Grand Crapaud volant de Cayenne, Buffon. The 
principal character of the genus Nyctibius consists 
in ati obtuse tooth on each edge of the upper man- 
dible of the beak. 

This bird is a native of South America, and in 
general habits resembles the night-jar ; being noc- 
turnal and insectivorous, pursuing its prey on 
rapid pennons ; during the day it haunts hollow 
trees, especially in the neighbourhood of water. 
The bill is much depressed, and broad at the base : 
the tail is rather rounded ; the hind toe is stout and 
flattened. The general plumage is brown, speckled 
with black, fulvous, and white ; the grounu-colour 
is deepest on the breast; head, neck, and lower 
parts barred. Length nearly thirteen inches* 


1816,— Thb Nigiit-Hawe 

( Chordeileg Americanug), Caprimulgus Amcricanus, 
Wilson ; C. Virginianus, Prince of Musigiiano and 
Caninu.^Edge of beak smooth ; tail forked. This 
bird is common in the United States of America, 
and ranges in summer through tlie Fur-countries of 
the north, even to the remotest arctic islands. It 
is the musquito-hawk described in Parry's first 
voyage. Its manners, as described by Wilson, 
remind us closely of those of our own night-jar: it 
is a bird of strong and vigorous pinions, and in dull 
and cloudy weather is abroad during the day, 
giving chase, like the awallow, to its insect prey, 
sometimes at a considerable height, sometimes 
skimming over marsh and meadow, and uttering 
shrill squeaks as it dashes along. Often from an 
elevation of 60 or RO feet, will the male, hovering 
over the female engaged in the duty of incubation, 
dart suddenly down, head foremost, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and as suddenly wheel up, utter- 
ing, at the moment he makes the turn, a loud 
vibratory booming sound, produced by the sudden 
expansion of his capacious mouth as he sweeps 
through the air. Having mounted, he again repeats 
this aerial feat, with the same impetuosity and the 
same sound as before. The female lays her eggs 
on the bare ground ; these are two in number, of a 
dirty white. Thickly marbled and dashed with dark 
olive-brown. Like our British species, this bird 
perches lengthwise on the branches of trees, or on 
the edge of fences. During the time the female is 
sitting she will permit a person to approach her 
within a foot or two, before she attempts to stir, and 
tiien, like our lapwing, lisigns lameness, and gutters 
ami tumbles about, keeping }ust before the jpursner, 
till she has drawn him to a distanoe firctn the spot 
when, just as he to succeed in eatekung 
she mounts and dTisa^ears in an instant. The 
young when JnatJiimM: are irery shapeless, and 
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mouth ^rideljr, utteve a futtuml ii^iselng noiee, and 
ftiikos with iti winn, out nerer with the bill or 
chiwa. The general ground-colour of the plumage 
ie dark Iher-brown gloned with greeniah; head, 
neck, and wing^overts epotted with yellowish 
brown; back and tertials mottled with brownish 
white and ^reyiah brown ; a band of white across the 
middle quill-feathers ; a white broad arrow-shaped 
mark on the throat, and a white dotted stripe above 
the eyes. Plumage below barretl with trownish 
white and dark liver browh ; tail barred ; claw of 
middle toe serrated. Length nine inches and a half. 

1816.— Th8 Wmip-poor-Wix.l 

(C^rimvlgw voe\feru8\ Female and Young. 
This species, universally spread over all the 
United States of America, has received its name 
from the singularity of its notes, which seem to arti- 
culate the words whip^poor-Will with considerable 
distinctness, the hrst and last syllables being uttered 
with great emphasis ; and when two or more males 
meet, they seem as if endeavouring to overpower 
each other by the vehemence of their vociferations. 
At these times, and indeed generally, they By low, 
skimming round the house or barn, and alighting on 
stacks, palings, or the roof. Towards midnight they 
geneially become silent, unless a clear moonlight, 
when thc^ are heard without intermission till morn- 
ing. It IS about the 25th of April, according to 
\VilNon, that this bird is heard in rennsylvania, and 
in Kentucky about the 14th, commencing its call as 
the dusk begins to set in ; and hundreds are some- 
times heard at once in different parts of the wood, 
striving to oCltdo each other. Early in June, when 
the young appear, the notes of the male usually 
cease; but towards the latter end of the summer 
they are again occasionally heard, though with less 
vehemence and emphasis than in the spring. Early 
in September the birds all move southwards, per- 
forming a regular migration. 

The iavounte haunts of this species are hi^h diy 
barren or hilly situations ; they seldom viiut low 
marshy tracts, or the low lands along the sea-coast ; 
they abound in the barrens of Kentucky, where in 
April and May their confused clamour is incest^ant 
every evening, and, as Wilson asserts, extremely 
agreeable to the inhabitants, wlio are lulled to sleep 
by their voices, to which, especially on the approach 
of dawn, the IbJl-toned “tooting” of the pinnated 
grouse forms a pleasing bass. 

The food of this species of Caprimulgus consists 
of various sorts of insects : its flight in the pursuit is 
rapid, zigzag, and noiseless; but it utters during 
the time a low murmuring sound. Its general 
habits and mode of perching resemble those of our 
British mght-jar. 

The female lays her eggs on the bare ground, and 
puts every “ruse” in piaotice to decoy intruders 
from her young, which are little shapeless things 
covered with a down-like mould, and scarcely to be 
seen amidst the withered leaves. It would Hppear 
that, il the young be disturbed, the parent bird re- 
moves them to a more secure locality. Duiing the 
day the Whip-poor-Will, unlike the night-hawk, is 
completely confused by the light, and it sits sleep- 
ing on a low branch or log, or even on the ground, 
and that so soundly, that with caution a person may 
pass within a very short distance of it w'ilhout dis- 
tuibing it. When startled, however, ;t flies off, but 
only to a short distance, and soon again, if unmo- 
lested, settles into tranquil slumber.^ 

The plumage of this species is sd(l : the general 
colour of the upper parts is dark brownish grey, 
streaked and minutely sprinkled with brownish 
black; cheeks brownish red ; quill-feathers and co- 
verts dark brown, spotted in bars with light brown : 
the three lateral tail-feathers white at the tips. A 
yellowish white transverse band across the fore part 
of the neck ; under parts paler than the upper, and 
mottled. Length nine inches. 

1317.— The Chuck-Will’s- Widow 

(Ca/fnmi/lffus CaroUruwts)* The name of this 
species is taken from its^ cry, which it utters with 
l^al clearness, repeating the sound Chuck-Wiirs- 
widow loudly and distinctly six or seven times in 
succession, then stopping and repeating it again, 
It is to the southern parts of the United States of 
America that this bird pays its annual visit, coming 
from Mexico, and perhaps stall warmer climates, 
where it acyoums during the winter. Louisiana, 
Florid^ and the lower portions of Alabama and 
Gkorgia, are the districts in which it chiefly abounds. 
Ravines, swamps, and extensive pine-ridges are 
alike resorted to by the Chuck-Wiirs-^Widow^ its food 
abounding equally in all those places, which «alao 
afford it ample means of safety during the day. It 
principatly roosts in the hollow of decayed trees or ! 
prostrate logs, and often in company with bats, which 
ding to the mes <ff the cavities. When sarpri s ed 
m such sttuattoQii** cays AaMm, instead of tij* | 


ing to effect their escape by dying out, they retire 
backwards to the farthest comers, rltffle all the fea- 
thers of the body, open the mouth to its full ex- 
tent, and utter a hissing kind of murmur; when 
seized and brought to the light of day, they open 
and close their eyes in rapid succeNSioru as if it 
were painfbl for them to encounter so bright a light ; 
thev snap their little bills in the manner of flycatchers, 
and shuffle along as if extremely desirous of making 
their escape.” During ttie hours of dusk they are 
all animation, and display the most rapid and varied 
evolutions in the air, wheeling, sweeping along, 
mounting and descending with admirable ease and 
grace. The mode of incubation resembles that de- 
scribed of the other species, and the manner of 
perching is the same. The young, and also the 
eggs, if meddled with, are removed to another 
spot. “ When the Chuck-WillVWidow,” says Au- 
*dubon, “either male or female, for each sits alter- 
nately, has discovered that its eggs have been 
touched, it ruifles its feathers, and appears ex- 
tremely dejected for a minute or two, aller which 
it emits a lopr murmuring erv, scarcely audible 
to me as I have lain concealed at a distance of 18 
or 20 yards. At this time 1 have seen the other 
parent reach the spot, flying so low over the ground 
that 1 thought its little ieet miiHi have touched it 
as it skimmed along. Alter a few low notes and 
some gesticulations, I have witnessed eacti take an 
egg in its large mouth, and both fly off together, 
skimming cfonely over the ground, until they dis- 
appeared among the branches and trees, ifut to 
what distance they remove their eggs I have never 
been able to ascertain, nor have 1 ever had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the removal of the young. 
Should a person coming upon the nest when the 
bird is sitting, refrain iiom touching the eggs, the 
bird returns to them and sits as before: this fact I 
have also ascertained by observation.” The Cliuck- 
Wili’s-Widow arrives in Georgia about the middle 
of March, and in Virginia early in Ajiril, and imme- 
diately gives notice of its ariival by its evening 
call, numbers keeping up the chorus during the 
hours of twilight, and through the niglit, il it be 
dear. They leave the United States towards the 
latter end of August. The coIoui’h of the plumage 
of this elegant bud consist of yellow, feiiuginoiis, 
and blackish hi own, blended and mingled together ; 
the head and back are dark brown, minutely mot- 
tled witli yellowish red, and longitiuiinuliy st leaked 
with black ; the wings are barred w'ith yellowish 
red and browniah black, and minutely sprinkled 
with the latter colour, Tad similaily baried and 
sprinkled : tlie inner webs of the three outer feathers 
white. Under parts blackish, spiinkled with yeU 
lowish red : a slight band of whitish across the foie 
part of the neck. 

131 8,-— The Guacuaro 

(Steatornh CarlpenaiSy Humboldt). This extra- 
ordinary bird was discovered by Baron Humboldt in 
the cavern of Caripe, called Cueva del Giiacharo, in 
the province of (Uunaiia, which it haunts, in thou- 
sands ; and cither the same or a closely allied spe- 
cies was seen by him in a ravine, traversed l)y tw'o 
natural bridges, of the valley of Icononzo (Cordil- 
leras), visited by himself and Bonpland on their wsy 
from Santa F^’ de Bogota to Popayan and Quito. 
This ravine is represented at Fig. 1319, and the dis- 
tance of the upper bridge from the little mountain- 
torrent below IS about 315 feet. It is in this deep 
ravine that these birds congregate, flitting in the 
gloom, like foul spirits, as if unwilling to meet the 
fight of “ garish day.” In the middle of this second 
bridge there is a hole, of about ninety square feet in 
area, through which can be seen the bottom of the 
abyss below. The torrent seems as if it flowed away 
into a dusky cavern ; and a mournful sound (alls on 
the ear, proceeding from an inflnitc multitude of 
night-birds that dwell in tiie dusky cleit, and are 
to be seen in tliousands hovering over the water. 
It is impossible, however, to catch any of them ; and 
the only mode of obtaining anything like a distinct 
view of them is by throwing down squibs or 
torches to produce a momentary light. Tliey were 
described by the Indians (who call them Cacas) as 
being about the size of a hen, and having the eyes 
of an owl, with crooked beaks. The colour of their 
plumage is uniform throughout, and of a brownish 
grey, whence Humboldt rightly conjectuies that 
Uiey belong to the CaprimulgidsB, of which there 
are many varieties in this region. The stream, 
over which these bridges are suspended, flows from 
east to west ; and the view in our illustration is 
taken from the northern part of the valley, from a 
point where the arches are seen in proflle. 

With respect to the Cueva del Guacliaro, it is not 
actually in the vajley of Caripe, but ai the distance 
of three leagues from the convent, and is pierced in 
the vertical profile of a rock ; the ©otraiice is to the 
south, forming a vault 30 feet broad and 72 high. 
Hi# jnorir the eavem is covered with 

tiMi of i^^tio muf all tho hunmal pn>* 


fusion of an imertropical cHmate ; and it is worthy 
of observation that this luxuriance of vegetation 
penetrates even into the vesuoule oT the cave. Tlie 
travellers baw with astonishment plantHin-lrawd 
heliconias 18 feet in height, the praga-palm, and tree- 
arums follow the banks of the river even to the sub- 
terranean places. The party went forwards lor 
about 430 feet without being obliged to light iheir 
torches. Where the light began to fail, they heard 
from afar the hoarse cries of the Guacharo birds. 
These birds quit the cave only at uightlall, especi- 
ally when there is moonlight ; and Humboldt remarks 
that It is almost the only lingivorous night-bird vet 
known. It ieeds on very hard fruiis (an exception 
to the rule among the Caprimulgida*), and the In- 
dians assured him (though we place little dependence 
on their statement) that it does not pursue either the 
hard-winged insects or the moths that seive as tlie 
food of this tribe of birds. It is, he states, difficult 
to form any itiea of the horrible noise made by thou- 
sands of the Guacharo birds in the dark iccesscs ol 
the cavern, whence their shrill and picicing cues 
strike upon the vaulted rock, and are repeated by 
tlie echo in the depths of the grotto. By fixing 
torehes of copal to tlie end of a long pole, the 
Indians showed the nests ol these birds fifty or sixty 
feet above the heads of the exjdorcrs, in funneU 
shaped holes, with which the cavern-roof is pierced 
like a sieve. 

Once a year, near midsummer, the Guaehiirc 
cavern is entered by the Induuis. Armed with poles, 
they ransack the greater part ol the nests, while tht' 
old birds hover over the heads of tlie lobbeis, as it 
to defend their iirood, uttering liornble cues. The 
young which fall down are opened on tlie spot. 
The pentontMim is loiind loaded with fat, and a 
layer of the same substance on the abdomen 
foims a kind of cushion between the birds legs. 
At the peiiod above-mentioned, which is generally 
known at Caiipe by the designation of “the oiU 
harvest,” huts are built by the Indians with palm 
leaves, near the entiance and even in the very porch 
of the cavern. There the fat of the young birds just 
killed is melted in clay pots over a bnishw'ood nre ; 
and tins fat is named butter or oil (manleea or 
aceite) of the Guacharo. It is Imlf-lKinid, transpa- 
UMit, inodorous, and so pure that it will keep above 
a year w'lthout becoming rancid. Jn the kitchen ol 
the monks ol the convent of Caripe no other oil is 
used, and Humboldt never found (hat it imparted 
a disagreeable taste or smell to the aliments. The 
quantity of very pure ;nnnteca collected does not 
exceed 150 or ICO bottles, each being sixty cubic 
inclios; the rest, which is h‘S8 tianspaient, is pie 
served in laige earthen vessels; the whole liaidly 
seems to concbpond with the immense annual car- 
nage of birds.* The use ol the Guacharo oil is very 
ancient, and the race of Guai lmro birds would have 
been extinct long since il seveial ciicumsianees had 
not contiibuled to its preservation. 'I'he natives, 
withheld by superstitious tears, seldom dare to pio- 
ceed far into the recesses ol the cavern. Humboldt 
had great difficulty in persuading them to pass be- 
yond (he outer part of the cave, the only portion of 
it which they visit annually to collect the oil ; and 
the w’hole authority of the Padres was necessary to 
make them penetrate as far as the spot wlieie the 
floor lisesahiiiptly at an inclination ol sixty degrees, 
and where a Mmali subterraneous cas(<a(le is formed 
by the torrent. Jn the minds ol the Indians this 
cave, inhabited by nocturnal birds, is associated 
with mystic ideas, and they believe that in tlie dei'p 
recesses of the cavern the souls of tlieir ancestois 
sojourn. They say that man should avoid places 
which are enlightened muther by the sun nor the 
moon ; and “ to go and join the»giiucharoes ” means 
to rejoin their lathers— in short, to die. At the en- 
trance of tlie cave the niagicians and poisoners per- 
form their exorcisms to conjure the clnef ol the cvi( 
spirits. It appears also, as another cause ot pre- 
servation, that Guacharo birds inhabit neighliouring 
caverns too narrow to be accessible to man, and 
from these perhaps the great f'avern is repeo])l«d; 
for the missionaries deebu'ed lliat no sensible dimi- 
nution of the birds had been obseived. Young 
birds of this species have been sent to the poit of 
Cumana, and Jiave lived thcie several days, but 
without taking any food—thc seeds offered to them 
not suiting them. The crops and gizzards of the 
young birds opened m the cavern contained all sorts 
of hard and (fry fruits, which are conveyed to them 
by their parents ; those are preserved, and under the 
name of semilla del Guacharo (Guacharo teed) arc 
considered a celebrated remedy against intermittent 
fevers, and sent to the sick at Oanaco and other low 
localities where fever prevails. Our limits will not 
allow us to pursue Humboldt’s description farther ; 
and we must content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the * Narrative ’ for many interesting de- 

* Tbo sQthor Ttmsriu UieS Udt li w w a h ot Indutry ninlndi on« ot 
tbo hsTFOit if vteooiili olL of which cbmc thooicncb of bcirtlc war 
arcMrly ooUccica io Carounsfrom thcyooiurof ibt i*MNiitCf e%ooQ, 
MrnrrnimmmmkL (OMMMiMb wd* m, p. 171 ) 
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tail# reipeeting the cavern itielf and the lurrounding 
eoenery, 

1S20.—Tbs LONO-aARMD PoDABOUe 

(Podargvi auritus). The i?enu» Podargug U one 
of the aberrant groups of the Capri mulgidae, and as 
its structure departs to a certain extent from the 
typical form presented by our common night-jar, so 
ah»o it exhibits a corresponding difference with re* 
gard to habits and manners. Exclusively confined 
to Australia and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the genus Podargus contains ton or twelve 
recognised species, of which our Pictorial Museum 
contains some of the principal species. They arc 
nocturnal in theirhabits, appearing stupificd by day. 
The formation of the wing rendern their flight less 
buoyant and undulating than in the typical night- 
jars, though it is at the same time rapid ; and the 
enormous gape of the beak, conjoined with its 
ttrength, enables them to take in the largest insects. 
The French give the name of Crapaud volant, or 
flying toad, to the common night-jar, in allusion to its 
wide gape ; but the depiesseil form of tiie head and 
the enormous width of the gape of these birds give 
them a much better claim to such a title, and indeed 
without much impropriety they may be regarded as 
representatives among the feathered race of those 
nocturnal dusky insectivorous reptiles. 

In the genus Podargus the eyes are large and 
staring ; the bill is robust, and the tip and margins 
of the upper mandible fold over those of the lower; 
the ridge of the upper mandible is elevated and 
arched : vibrissse scanty ; tarsi short ; the middle 
claw not serrated, nor the hind toe directed forwards ; 
they perch in the ordinary manner. Many have 
plumelets produced by the elongation of the ear- 
tuils. The colouring of the plumage is sombre, and 
composed of deep tones of brown, black, grey, and 
tawny yellow bl’endcd together. 

The long-eared Podargus is a native of Sumatra ; 
in its aspect it is very owl-like. Its head is volu- 
minous, its eyes large, and the gape of its bill is 
enormous; and the elongation of the ear-plumcs 
adds to the singularity of its appearance. Jt is a 
recluse bird, and active only during the hours of 
darkness ; but beyond this we know nothing of its 
economy. It forms the type of the sub- genus Ba- 
tracho-*oraub. 

321.— The Papuan Podargus 

(loiuirfjiiis Papuensis). This is another species of 
the present genus, and is destitute of elongated ear- 
tufts, It a])pears to be nearly related to a Japanese 
species, desciibed by Dr. Horsffcld under the title 
of Podargus Javanensis, and is very characteristic of 
the group to which it belongs. As we have already 
observed, the night-jar is a migratory bird through- 
out every part of Euiope ; but whether the species 
of the genus Podargus obey a similar law is not 
very clear. It is not unlikely, however, that those 

S eculiar to Australia pass periodically from one 
istiiet to another, as is the case with the greater 
number if not all the feathered tenants of that vast 
continent ; which, according to the statements of 
travellers, migrate from region to region according 
to the season, and regularly return to their summer 
breeding haunts, summer there answering to our 
winter. In North America, the Night-hawk, the 
Whip-poor-Will, and other Caprimulgidie are migra- 
tory, With respect to nocturnal habits, the members 
of the genus Podargus are more confused by light 
than the ordinary Caprimulgidie, if we except that 
strange bird theGuacharo: they haunt the solitudes 
of the woods, and the sombre but intermingled tints 
of their plumage screen them from observation. At 
night they issue forth on their aerjal chase, and 
retire with the first streaks of day to their wonted 
seclusion. 

1322.— The Cold-River Podargus 

(Podarawt hmittraiis) This species is a native of i 
New Holland : above, it is variegated with ashy- 
brown and yellow ; the head and sides of the back 
aie conspicuously striped with black; the forehead 
and dorsal plumage lightly dotted and banded with 
white. The plumage of the under parts is trails- 
Versely striped with narrow lines of black, on a dirty- 
yellow ground. Total length, twenty inches. 

In the ‘ Zoological Proceedings* for 1840, p. 163, 
will be found the description of a closely allied but 
smaller species, under ihe name of Piidargus br^- 
chypterus, or Macrorhynchus, which inhabits the 
district of the Swan River, Western Australia, but 
siithout a^y account of its habits or manners ; indeed 
there is much in the economy of the whole of these 
strange-looking birds which remains yet to be ascer- 
tAined, 

1323.— Thr Javahrsr Podargus 

IPpdarfm Javarm9i$, Horsfleld). Chabbo-wonno 
cf the Javanese, or Burong saiang : see * Catalogue 
of a Collection of Birds from Malaya,’ by T. C. 
Eyton, Esq, ’Zool. Proceeds., 1839,’ The 


general colour of this bird is ferruginous or rufopi, 
with a tint of buff yellow, varied by undulittitt 
transverse bands of dark brown; a collar pw« | 
yellowish white, variegated with two narrow bands ! 
of deep brown, passes round the lower part of the 
neck, and from this collar sever^ large irregular 
white marks are disposed in an interrupted series 
from the root of the wing to the middle oi the back ; 
on the breast and under parts several white feathers 
ere scattered, The tail, which is rounded, is marked 
with strong transverse bands ; the feet are rufous : 
the claws blackish; the bill obscure, yellow, and 
rather shining. Length, nine inches. 

This species, which is a native of Java, is of small 
size compared with the Podargi generally, but it 
agrees with them in form and style of colouring. It 
tenants the depths of extensive forests, passing the 
hours of day in steep, and rousing up on the 
approach of night to commence its chase of insect 
prey : no further details of its habits have been 
received. 

1324 — The Fork-tailed Goatsucker 
(Pmlurus macropterus). The genus Psalurus 
closely approaches the genus Caprimulgus in its 
principal characters : the vibrissie of the bill are 
strong; the tail is excessively long, and deeply 
forked. 

Tills singular bird is a native of Paraguay and 
Brazil : a bright ruddy demi-collar ornaments the 
back part of the neck ; the two external tail-feathers 
in the male are greatly elongated, far surpassing the 
others ; but in the female these feathers are not so 
excessively produced. The Fork-tailed Goatsucker 
flies with great rapidity, expanding and closing its 
tail as it skims along. It is crepuscular and noc* 
turrial, and, like our Night-jar, gives chase to insects, 
on which it feeds. 

1325.— The African Long-tailed Night-jar 

(Scotornis vlimaturm). In the genus Scotornis the 
outer toe is shorter than the inner; ihe vibrissai of 
the beak are strong and numerous; the tail is 
lengthened and graduated. 

The present species, which is common in Senegal, 
appears to be larger than it really is, from the great 
leng^. f the tail, which measures nine inches, of 
wh J t'lree inches and a quarter are occasioned by 
the two middle tail-feathers exceeding the others. 
The vibrissue are longer than the bill ; of the quill- 
feathers the third is longest. The ground colour of 
the plumage is light ferruginous brown varied with 
dark freckles. The chin and a stripe from the 
angle of the gape white ; the lesser wing-coverts 
have at their tips a broad band of white, and the 
greater have a terminal spot of cream colour much 
smaller than the former. The ground-colour of the 
tive primary quills is entiiely black, without any 
rufous, their tips only benig freckled with grey; but 
they are crossed in the middle by a snowy white 
broad band beginning in the inner web of the first 
and terminating on the outer wiab of the sixth qiffll ; 
the remaining quills are varied with black and 
rufous and tipped with white. The tail is variegated 
in the usual manner, the middle pair of feathers 
having about twenty veiy slender transverse bars, 
but much undulated, whiie the outer margin of the 
exterior feather and the tips of that and of the next 
are pure white. No grey in the plumage. Total 
length, i.iclud'ng the tail, thirteen inches, 

1326.— The Leona Night- Jar 

{Macrodipteryx Africanus)^ Caprimulgus Macro- 
dipterus, Afzelius ; (L longipennis, Shaw ; Pennon- 
winged Night jar ; Long-shatted Goatsucker. This 
curious bird is remarkable for two long elastic 
shafts issuing from the middle of the wing-coverts, 
and varying in length from eight or ten to twenty 
inches ; they are tipped with a broad web fur three, 
four, or flve inches, and occur only in the male. 
What may be their use is difficult to imagine. Mr. 
Swainsoti (’ Birds of Western Africa’), after statihg 
that the female is entirely destitute of these long- 
shafted or supplementary feathers, proceeds to 
observe that the fact is important, as ** it goes far 
to prove that they are not essential to the economy 
of the species ; for if otherwise, both sexes would 
possess them, unless it be contended — a supposition 
highly improbable — that the male feeds in one 
manner and the female in another. In the absence 
of all information on this point, we are led to con- 
clude that they are more ornamental than useful, 
given to the male sex as attractive decorations to 
the female, in a similar manner as the Bowing 
feathers of the Paradise-bird are known to distinguish 
the male sex. In their texture they are remarkably 
flexible, moving abomt with the least breath of 
wind.*’ The inner weh at the end is two inches 
broad in the middle ; outer web is scarcely half 
an inch. 

The Leona Nightjar is a small species, measuring, 
from bill to end of tail, about eight inches. The 
wings are Icng, exceeding the tip of the tail, which 
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latter keveot and coaiiite lea ihathem; the WH 
is feebler the vibrtiM The eolcur of Ihe 

plumige oonsists of mingted tints. Upon each web 
of evety pdeMiy quill-feather k a row of nine fpte 
and nine black epots. The secondary quill-featheie 
are black, with four rufous bands ; tne middle tail- 
feathers are grey, speckled with black points, and 
crossed by six black bars ; the outer web of the 
lateral tail-feather on each side is ffilvous white, 
with about ten black spots at equal distances from 
each other. Some of the icapuUrs have a broad 
cream-coloured stripe, which forms a connected 
series when the feathers lie over each other. The 
male has a few obscure white mottles about the 
throat and ears. 

Of the habits of this species nothing it known. 

1327.— The Nacunda 

(Prdithera diuma^ Swainson). Caprimulgus dim 
nus, Wied. The genus Prolthera aiffers from Ca- 
primulgus in the paucity of the vibrissas round the 
gape of the beak, in the great length of the wings, 
the shortness of the tail, and the size and complete 
nakedness of the tarsi. 

The Nacunda is a native of Brazil and Paraguay, 
and is, to a great extent at least, diurnal in its 
habits, being seen abroad in cloudy days in flocks 
of fliteen or twenty, skimming over the ponds in 
pursuit of insects, precisely in the manner of swal- 
lows. 

The plumage above is a mixture of grey-brown, 
yellowish red, and brownish black, with great spots 
of blackish brown, and wide borders, of yellowish 
red. The chin is pale yellow, striped with grey 
brown. The tail is marked with brownish black 
and bright yellow, and crossed by nine or ten trans- 
verse bands speckled with brownish black. Plumage 
beneath, white ; streaked with grey brown on the 
chest ; below spotless. 

Family HIRUNDINID^ (SWALLOWS), 

The present family comprises an extensive and 
very natural group of birds, distinguished for their 
powers of flight and insectivorous appetite. .The 
limbs are short and comparatively feeble, but the 
toes are furnished with sharp hooked claws for the 
purpose of clinging to walls or the sides of rocks, 
in the swifts the toes are all directed forwards. In 
the true swallow the hind-toe is reversible; the 
wings are long and pointed, and the quill- feathers 
of firm texture : the general plumage is dose set, 
always smooth, sometimes burnished and glossy : 
the beak is small, depressed, broad at the base, and 
with a wide gape. The food, consisting of the 
smaller species of insects, is always taken on the 
wing ; and they often completely fill the throat with 
their insect prey, so as to distend it like a pouch, 
doubtless in order that their nestlings may nave a 
full supply at each visit. The whole of the active 
existence of these birds is, in fact, passed' upon the 
wing: they skim along with marvellous rapidity 
quarter their ground over meadov^, lakes, and 
nvers; wheel round barns and steeples, and dcMh 
along apparently as untired when evening .closes as 
when they began their aerial evolutions with the 
first dawn of day. They feed and drink on the 
wing, and pursue each other in sportive chase, per- 
forming the roost rapid and beautiful evolutions. 

The British species of this group are the Chimney- 
Swallow (Hirundo rustica), the Martin, or Window- 
Swallow (H. urbicaO, the Sand-martin (H. ripara) 
and the Swift (Cvpselus apus). We may add 
the White-bellied Swift of Gibraltar, or Alpine 
Swift (Cypselus Alpinui), as a rare and accidental 
visitor. All our swallow tribe are birds of passage ; 
they come in spring, and depart in autumn, winging 
their way to tne south, and passing the winter in 
Africa, the great rendezvous of the migratoiy birds 
of Europe. 

Fig. 1328 represents a group of British Hirundi- 
nidse; a, the Swallow; 5, the Martin; c, the Sand- 
Martin ; d, the Swift. 

1828 (a), 1S29 .-*»Tbb Swallow 

{Hirundo rustica)* **The swallow,” says Sir R« 
Davy, ” is one of my favourite birds, atid a rival of 
the nightingale : for he glacis my sense of seeing aa 
much as the otner does my sense of hearing. He 
is the joyous prophet of the year, the harbinger of 
the best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest fbnni of nature ; winter k unknown to 
him, and he leaves the green meadows of England 
in autumn Ibr the myrtle and mrange groves of 1 taly 
and for the plains of Africa,” 

The swallow is too well known to need a very de- 
tailed description. It makes its appearance In our 
island about the middle of April, though sometimes 
a few stragglers arrive earlier, before the sprmg has 
fairly opened : end, as the/ disappear, dhoula the 
weather set in cold, we are molined to suspeetthit 
they retrace their pmm to a warmer !atitu<kl» ittd 
return with the great body on their way northwayda*. 
Who has not watched the swallow on the 




Sai imtiicata «irohd!ioni with Mtoniihing 
osltn^f The iwellow delights to quarter the iun 
boe of piiture-hncle,new«mowii meiuiowt, etreams^ 
and ponds, attracted by the abundance of insects on 
whiM it feeds, a 'smart snap of its bill, easily dis- 
tingubhable by an attentive ear, accompanying the 
capihire of its prey. If the weather be warm, it dips 
tn the water as it passes along, and emerges shaking 
the epray from its burnished r .umage uninterrupted 
in its career. 

The swallow breeds iCe a year, choosing dif- 
ferent situations as they may present themselves : 
we have known them frequently attach their nest 
to the inside of tall old chimneys ; we have seen 
them building in barns and outhouses against the 
beams or rafters * and we well remember a pair or 
two annually building in a wheelwright's workshop, 
undisturbed by the noise of hammer, axe, and saw, 
to the satisfaction of the goud man, who left a place 
open for their entrance and exit when his workshop 
was shut. Mri Selby says that where coal-pits 
abound the swallow sometimes fixes its nest against 
the side of a deserted shaft, a circumstance we have 
ourselves once or twice noticed. The nest is open 
at the top, and composed of clay or mud, worked 
up by a glutinous exudation from the mouth of the 
bird into a proper consistence. It is lined inter- 
nally with a bed of feathers. The eggs are five in 
number, of a white colour, speckled with reddish 
brown. 

The swallow,** says White, ** is a delicate song- 
ster, and in soft sunny weather sings both perching 
and flying on trees m a kind of concert, and on 
chimney-tops.** Its notes arc indeed pleasing, but 
are hurried and twittering, and are generally uttered 
at sunrise, when the weather is warm and genial. 

The swallow brings out her first brood about the 
lask week in June or the first in July, and her 
second brood towards Ihe middle and enci of August 
During the month of September the young of the 
last incubation have acquired full strength of wing ; 
and at the end of that month, or in the beginning of 
October, tho great migratory movement southwards 
commences. Multitudes from various quarters now 
congregate together, and perch at night in clusters 
on trees, barns, house*tops, but especially among 
the reed-beds of marshes and fens, round wliicli, as 
evening draws on, they may be observed wheeling 
and skimming, now sinking, now rising and wheel- 
ing again, all the while uttering their garrulous 
concert, till, as 

** Evening drawi o'er *11 
Her gradual duiiky 

they finally settle down, and all is quiet and silent. 
It is strange that so excellent an observer of nature 
as Gilbert White should have entertained the opi- 
nion that swallows hybernate submerged in marshes, 
or secreted in holes and caverns, like bats ; and the 
more so as the ancients were well aware of their 
migratory movements, and of their winter residence 
in Africa. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
our Hirundinidm, that they return annually to the 
same place, and resume and repair their old nests, 
or, if they have been destroyed, build others in their 
stead ; but the question arises, is not this to a 
greater or less extent the same with all our summer 
visitors? Do they not return to their old haunts, 
and if they do not repair their nests, which are 
always spoiled by ihe winter's rains and snows, do 
they not return to tiie same hedge-row, the same 
copse, the same gai'den ? Even with respect to non- 
migratory birds we think we have observed a ten- 
dency to build in the vicinity of their former nest, 
especially if unmolested ; indeed, in tlie case of the 
hedge-spanow (Accentor modularis) we have reason, 
ftom personal experience, to believe it to be so. 

The swallow is very assiduous in the nurture of 
her young. She leads them, as soon as they are 
able to leave the nest, to the ridge of the barn or 
house-top, where, settled in a row, and as yet unable 
to exert their pinions in flight, she supplies them 
assiduously with food. . In a few days they begin to 
trust to their wings, and follow their parents, ^who 
feed them during their aSrial evolutions ; but in a 
little time they depend on their own exertions. 

The forked character of the tail easily dis- 
tinguishes tlie swallow firom the rest of our British 
Hirundinidee. The forehead and throat lU'e rich 
chestnut, the whole of the upper surface and the 
breast are black with reflexions of steel blue and 
purple : a white spot on the inner web of all the tail- 
teatneni except the two middle. Under surfiice 
white with a wash of reddish brown. 

laao.^THx Swallow or PixusTiia. 

Tho common swaliow appears to have a most ex- 
tensive range; not only does it visit Europe, but 
Asia MlDCir» Paleetine;, and the adjacent country, 
and in tho earliest times its habits of regular mi- 
ftmticn a^ore dMnrvcd end understood ; hence the 


mummoF akimatsd natubil 


«xprosBlon:-^^I1iie stork In tho heaven knowoth 
her appointed timoo; and the turtle and tho crane 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming,’* 
(Jeremiah viii. 7). From a passage in Aristophanes 
we learn that among tlie G^ks the arrival of the 
crane pointed out the time of sowing, that of the 
kite the time of sheep-shearing, and that of the 
swallow the time to put on summer clothes. Ac- 
cording to the Greek Calendar of Flora, kept by 
Theophrastus at Athens, the omithian winds blow 
and the swallow comes between the 28th of Feb- 
ruary and the 12th of March. 

1331.— The Cuff-Swallow 

(Hirundo fuiva). The Republican Swallow of 
Audubon. This elegant species is a native of the 
western parts of the United States of America, and 
it is only recently, comparatively speaking, that it 
has ventured witnin the domains of civilized man. 
Already, however, it is familiar in different localities 
of Ohio and Kentucky, and has more recently 
appeared in the western part of New York. Like 
all the other American swallows, it passes the winter 
in tropical America, and arrives at its northern 
breeding-places in April, This species is grega- 
rious in Its habits, and numbers construct their 
symmetrical nests in clusters, as seen in Fig. 1331, 
At the dawn of day they commence their labours, 
collecting the mud of which the exterior is formed, 
and persevere in their work until near midday, 
when they relinquish it for some hours, employing 
I the time in the capture of insects and in aiirial 
I gambols. In unsettled countries these birds avail 
themselves of the sides of rocks under the shelter 
of overhanging ledges; but in civilized districts 
they have already evinced a predilection for the 
abodes of man, building against the walls of houses, 
under the eaves of the roof, though they have not 
in the least changed their style of architecture. 
The nest is hemispherical, five inches in diameter 
at its attachment to tiie wall, from which it projects 
six inches, having the entrance at the end of a 
short ncck-like projection somewhat turned down- 
wards. It is lined with dried grass and straw. The 
whole is completed in three or four days. The cliff- 
swallow is more closely related to our martin in 
form, habits, and manners, than to our chimney- 
swallow ; it is active and rapid, feeding on the 
wing. Its note is peculiar, and may be imitated by 
rubbing a moistened cork around the neck of a 
-bottle. 

This swallow is characterized by its even tail. 
Instead of having the lower part of the back white, 
like our window swallow or martin, it is of a pale 
ferruginous tint, as is also the forehead; a nanow 
black line extends over tho bill to each eye ; the 
upper parts generally are glossy violet black; the 
breast is pale rufous ash-colour; the under parts 
dirty white. Length, five inches and a half. Eggs, 
four in number, white spotted with dusky brown. 

1332. — The American Barn-Swallow 

(Hirundo rufa). This species is the representative 
of our chimney-swallow in tiie United States of 
America, and is a universal favourite. It builds in 
barns and outhouses, but never in chimneys. It is 
very customaiy to fit up boxes for it to nestle in, 
and the country* people have a superstitious idea 
I that if they permit the swallows to be shot their 
cows will give bloody milk, and moreover that the 
I barn they tenant will never be struck with light- 
ning; so at least was Wilson assured, who adds, “ I 
nodded assent, for when the tenets oi superblition 
lean to the side of humanity, one can readily respect 
them.** 

Early in May,'* says this admirable writer, “ they 
i| begin to build. From the size and structure of the 
I nest, it is nearly a week before it is completely 
I finished. It is m the form of an inverted cone, 

I with a perpendicular section cut off on that side by 
which it adheies to the rafier; at the top it has an 
extension of the edge, or an oft‘s(*t, foi the male or 
female to sit on occasionally ; the upper diameter 
is about six inches by five, the height exlernally 
seven inches, This siiell is formed with mud 
mixed with tine hay, as plasterers do mortar with 
hair to make it adhere the better ; the mud seems 
to be placed in regular layers from side to side ; the 
shell IS about an inch in thickness, and the hollow 
of the cone is filled with fine hay well stuffed hi, 

! and above that is laid a handful of downy leathers. 

' Though it is not uncommon for twenty or even 
thirty to build in the same barn, yet everything 
seems conducted with great order and affection ; ail 
seems harmony among them, as if the interest of 
each were that of all. Several nests are often 
within a few inches of each other, yet no appear- 
ance of discord or quarrelling takes place in this 
I peaceful end affectionate community.” They have 
generally two broods in the season. The male 
twitters with great sprightliness, and thus cheers 
his mate during her task of incubation. The flight 
Of this species is rapid and /circuitous^ and varied 
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by the most complicated and iigtag evolutions. Tlie 
American barn-swallow differs from our European 
swallow in having the under parts and the lining 
of the wing of a bright chestnut in the male, and 
of a rufous white tint in the female. Length, seven 
inches. 

1326 (ft).— The Martin, or Window- Swallom' 

{Hinmdo vrbica). Who is not acquainted with 
this elegant little bird, and with its clay-built nest, 
the “ pendent bed and procreant cradle,” which it 
makes under the eaves of our houses V It is the 
temple-haunting martlet of Shakspearc, the guest of 
summer, that 

' ' ■ '■ “ ilpm «p|»ove 

lly hit lov«»d mantionry timt tli« hodven ■ breath 
hmeili\%ooluKly." 

1 ho martin, or, os White calls it, the house-martin, 
usually apiiears a few days later than the swallow, 
repairing to its old quarters, where, allur examining 
the shell of its nest, it gives some time to play, 
sporting and gambolling, and chasing its insect 
food. Towards the middle of May it sots itself 
seriously to work in restoring the dilapidated tene- 
ment, or constructing a new one. The crust or shell 
is made of day or mud, tempered with glutinous 
saliva, and lined with straws, glass, and feathers. 
The eggs are from three to five, and of a pinkish- 
while. We may often observe rows of thei^e day- 
built homesteads under the eaves of barns or farm- 
houses ; and it is interesting to see two or three 
little heads peeping out of each, watching their 
parents as they wmg their way, and dash l/y in 
pursuit of insec'ts, or querulously receiving the lood 
which, arresting their career for an instant, their 
parents iiring them. During the season of incuba- 
tion the male utters his soft guttuml song, some- 
times while on the wing sometimes while clinging 
to the nest, or even in it, os if to cheer his faithful 
mate, patient in her appointed duties. Two broods 
are generally produced every yeai, the first leaving 
the nest in July, the second in August or the begin- 
ning of September. 

The flight of the martin diflers from that of the 
swallow, m being more smooth and umlorm, with 
fewer and less abrupt turns and evolutions ; it is very 
rapid, but scarcely so much so as in the lattc^ 
species. 

Towards the end of September, and at the begin- 
ning of October, martins assemble in multitudes, 
day after day increasing their numbers, till at last 
they swarm in myriads, the air appearing crowded 
with them, and the roofs of barns and houses and 
the larger branches of the trees literally covered by 
them. This “ re-union *’ is preparatory to their 
departure, which takes place towards the end of the 
month, flock after flock leaving, till, by the Gth or 
8th of November all have disappeared. The martin 
is dibtiuguished by the less forked character ol‘ the 
tail, and by the pure white of the rump, breast, and 
under surtace. The head, back, and wings are 
purplish black. The tarsi are covered with white 
down to the very claws. 

1328 (c).— T he Sand-Martin 

(Jlirundo riparia). The sand-martin, or bank- 
swallow, is the smallest of our British IJirundinicItt}, 
but it ceilainly makes its appearance the eai best, 
often about the end of March. Its flight is less 
impetuous than that either of the swallow or house- 
martin, and mure vacillating, though still brisk 
and animated. In Spain, from the manner in which 
it flies, this species is called by the country-peopl 
the mountain butterfly (Papi I Ion de Montagna), and 
it 18 sold m the markets at Valencia for the table. 
It is fond of skimming over the surtace of w'ater, 
and flat heaths and commons; seventy years ago 
White says, **Sonut lew sand-martins, 1 sec, haunt 
tlie skirts of London, fiequenting the dirty pools 
in St. George's Fields and about Wlulecliapel 
and we ourselves have seen them in flocks over the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park. The query is, where do 
these individuals make their nests? lor, unlike the 
swallow or martin, this species bores with its bill 
deep holes in abrupt precipitous sand- banks, at the 
extremity of which it makes an inartiflcial nest of 
buy, straw, and feathers. A convenient spot is 
often colonized by scores of these birds, we may 
say hundieds; we have seen sleep sand-cliffs in 
Cheshire and other places, especially if overhanging 
a rivulet^ loop-holed by their burrows in the most 
extraordinary manner, and in close array ; and Fro* 
fessor Pallas says that on the high banks of the 
Ltish their nests are in some places so numerous, 
that when disturbed the inmates come out in vast 
flocks and fill the air like flies. These burrows are 
sometimes three feet in depth, and more or less 
loituous; and it is surprising that so small a bird 
shcLtid be so efficient a miner. Its beak, however, 
(bt Fig. 1338), instead of being soft and tender, a& 
White describes it, is uncommonly hard and sharp, 
and well calculated for working on the loose-textured 
material subjected to its artion. The bird clings 
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with iti claws to the fiiee of the cliff, and pegs away 
with its miniature pickaxe, making greater progress 
than could be expected ; as it proceeds, it scrapes 
out with its reel the sand detached by its bill, and 
so continues its labours till the requisite depth is 
attained. 

This species is decidedly gregarious, and may be 
seen flying about, not only in company with others 
of its own species, but with swallows and martins, 
busy in the chase of prey. It probably breeds twice 
if not thrice in the beason The general colour of 
this species is mouse brown above, white beneath. 
The eggs, five in number, are white. 

1884.— The Purple Martin 
(Hirundo purpurea)^ This well-known bird, says 
Wilson, **is a general inhabitant ol the United 
States (of America), and a pHiticuIar favourite 
wherever he takes up Ins abode.” It arrives in the 
southern frontiers late in February or early in 
March, reaches Pennsylvania about the first of 
April, and extends its migrations as far north as 
the country round Hudson's Bay, where it is first 
seen in May and disappears in August. 

“The summer residence of this agreeable bird is 
universally among the habitations of man, who, 
having no iut(‘rest in liis destruction, and deriving 
consideiahle advantage as well as amusement from 
his company, is generally his IVicnd and protector. 
Wherever he comes he finds some hospitable retreat 
fitted up for his accommodation and that of his 
young, either in the projecting wooden eornico, on 
the top of the roof, or sign-post, in the box appro- 
priated to the blue-hird (Saxicola sialis) ; or, it all 
these be wanting, m the dove-cot, among the 
pigeons. In this last case he sometimes takes 
possession of one tier of the premises, in which 
not a pigeon dare for a moment set its foot. 
Some people have large conveniences formed for 
the martins, with many apartments, which are 
usually fully tenanted and occupied every spring; 
ind in such places particular individuals have been 
known to return to the same box for several suc- 
cessive years. Even the solitary Indian seems to 
have a particular respect for this bird. The Cliac- 
taws and Chickasaws cut off all the top branches 
from a sapling near their cabins, leaving the prongs 
a foot or t\^o in length, on each of which they 
hang tt gourd or calabash, pioperly hollowed out 
for their convenience, (Sec Fig. 13^4 ) On the 
banks of the Mississippi the negroes stick up long 
cancs with the same species of apartment fixed to 
iKeir tops, in which tlie martins regularly breed. 
Wheiever 1 have travelled in this country, I have 
with pleasure seen the hospitality of the innabitants 
to this favourite bird,’* 

The puiple martin is the terror of crows, hawks, 
and eagles, uniting with the king-bird in attacking 
them ; "and so well is this known to the leSK'r birds 
and to the domestic poultry, that as soon as they 
hear the martin's voice engaged in fight, all is cun- 
fiision. 

“To observe with what spirit and audacity this 
bird bweep'5 round the hawk or the eagle is osto- | 
nishing. He also bestows an occasional bastinadmg 
on the king-bird, when he finds him too near lus 
premises, though he will at any time instantly co- 
operate with him in attacking the common enemy.” 

Tiic fliglit of this bird is remarkably graceful, 
easy, and rapid; he daits along with the swilt- i 
ness of an arrow, and wheel*» and turns with the I 
most snrpiising ad<lress. His usual note is loud ! 
and musical, resembling the syllables “w'l/o-pcwo- I 
but is fieipiently succeeacd by otfiei.s more I 
low and guttural. Most of the swallow tribe feed 
upon the bnialler in.sccts. This species, on the 
contrary, pre\h on wasiis, bees, and even large 
beetles, as goldsmiths (("etoiiia), &c., which are 
swallow’ed whole." | 

“At ilie appioaching dawn,” says Nuttall, “the 
merry martin begins his lively twitter, which, con- 
tinuing for hah a ndnute, subsides until the twiliglit 
> tairly broken. To this j)i elude succeeds an ani- 
mated and incessant musical chattering, sufiicient, 
neai the dwelling, to awaken the soundest sleeper. 
His early vigils are scarcely exceeded by the 
domestic coek: the industiious farmer hears the 
|)1 doing call to labour, and associates with the 
iHvourite bird the idea of an economical, cheer- 
iui, and usefuJ guest. In Die middle States, from 
the ir»th to the 20th of April, the mailing begin to 
prepare thoir nest, which is usually made of small 
gre^^n or dry leaves, straws, hay and feathers, laid 
in consideiahla quantities. The eggs, pure whiti, 
are from tour to six, and without spots. They 
rear two broods in the season. Several pairs also 
dwell harmoniously in the same box. The male, 
very attentive to las sitting mate, also takes part in 
iie task of incubation } and his notes at this time 
have apparently a peculiar and expressive tender- 
ness,’* 

The male purple martin is dark bluish glossy 
purple: the wings and forked tail an brownish 


I black. The female and young are bluieh brown, and 
have the belly whitish. Tiul considerably forked. 
Length, about eight uiches. Alar extent, sixteen. 

1328 (rf)- — S wift 

(Cyp»du» Apm). Cypselus murarius, Temminck; 
Hirundo Apus, Linnseua ; Provincial, Screech, 
Dcveling, Black Martin, Screamer, Squeeler ; 
Moutardier, Martelet, Martinet Noir, ou Grand 
Martinet, of the French: Rondone, Ditii, and Dar- 
dano of the Italians; Ring-swala of the Swedes; 
Thurm KSchwalbe of the Gfermans; Gier Zwaluw 
of the Netherlanders; Martin dCi of the antient 
British. 

In the genus Cypselus the tarsi are thickly fea- 
thered ; all the four toes ere directed forwards, the 
two middle are equal. (See Fig. 1335, the Hoad 
and Foot of the Swift.) 

This species is the largest of our British Hinindi- 
nidffi, but its weight is proportionately small to its 
extent of wing ; the former being scarcely one ounce, 
the latter measuring eighteen inches. Length, 
eight inches. 

From its form, the swift is the most rapid in its 
flight of our swallow tribe ; the air is its home. On 
the ground, from the shortness of its tarsi, it can only 
crawl ; and from the length of its wings, unless it 
avails itself of some trifling elevation, it finds diffi- 
culty in ribing and does not succeed until after one 
or two trials! On the ground, however, the swift 
never willingly settles. Its feet, armed with sharp 
curved claws, are admirably adapted for clinging to 
the slightest roughness on the surface of rocks or 
towers, in the dark crevices of which it rears its 
young. The swift is the latest of its tribe to visit 
us, and the earliest to depart, apjiearing about the 
middle of April and retiring southwards in August ; 
and rearing only one brood. 

There are few village steeples round which these 
birds may not be seen wheeling and screaming dur- 
ing the fine evenings and mornings of June and 
July, now soaring alofl, now dashing round the 
angles of the building with astonihhmg address and 
velocity. It ie interesting to watch them ; on the 
wing they feed— they drink — they collect the ma- 
tcriab their nests— and enjoy the pleasures of 
exi' From dawn, till darkness commences, 

ai'v. .vy thus engaged, excepting the females, brood- 
ing over thoir eggs in darkness : these are ever and 
anon visited by their mates, who wing their W'ay 
repeatedly close past the crevices whore the nests 
arc placed, uttering a bcreaiii as they glide by, which 
is answered by a low muimur of complacency. 

The nest of the swilt is componed of dry grass 
and light straws, interwoven and held together by a 
viscous substance ; and lined with fcatliers, silk, 
and linen threads, skimmed from the gioiind during 
flight. The eggs are white, and from two to four 
in number. When the female, says White, has sat 
hard all day, she rushes forth jiwt as it is dusk, re- 
lieves her weary limlis, snatches a scanty meal, and 
returns to her work of incubation. The same writer 
notices the pouch full of insects under the tongue, 

I winch, when these birds are wantonly shot, is usually 
discovered. It is in this way that all our British 
swallow*, store up food for their young. 

In Derbyshire, the swift, the swallow, and the 
martin, haunt the precipitous rocks of limestone, and 
there build and hired, as we have abundantly ex- 
perienced. '1 nc swift, short is is its stay in these 
latitudes, is spread over the greater part of Eu- 
rope. It visits Lapland, Norway, Denmark, and 
iSweden ; in which last country rrofessor Nilsson 
states that it makes its nebt in hollows of trees in 
the w'oods. Its eastward range appears to be as far 
as the mountain-lake Baikal. At Erxerum it has 
been observed in numbers from May till September. 
Mr. Yarrell states that he has never seen this species 
in any collection brought from India. It has been 
noted at Madeira. Montagu extends its southward 
range in Africa as far as the Cape : Temminck limits 
it to the tropics. In our own country it has been 
remaikfd tiiat swihs are less plentiflil with us than 
they tormcrly were. 

With the exception of the throat, which is dusky 
grey, the plumsj^e is sooty black with a greenisn 
tinge. The tail is foiked. The plumage is close 
and Arm. 

1336.— The Laboh-winobp Swallow 

(Macropteryx longipemUy Swainson). Head and 
Foot, (xeneric characters : — ^Tarsus remarkably bhort 
and naked; anterior toes long, and nearly equ^ ; 
hinder toe veiy short. Tail long and forked. Lo- 
cality, Indian 

The present &pecie% given as an example of the 
genus Maoronter^^'X, if of an obscure glossy green 
above ; the tnroat, breast, and lower part of the 
hack light grey ; be%, spot on the scapulars, and 
line over the eye, white; earSTulbus; front with 
an incumbent Greet. 

Mr. Swainson, whose description this is, and who 
has given an elegant figure of the bird in the second 
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of tab 

whvftaer the 

tmt inches anfjt Jiair in Is IriiiiEir 
ofthis species. Mr«8witesonooiifHlem1Ban^^ 
intermediate between the typical swifts knd 
swallows. To the first, he remarlfs, it is allied by 
its strong scansorial feet : to the latter by the lengtli 
and fixed position of the hind toe, and the deprei^n 
of the bill. 


1387 .— *Thx Loxg-wirobd Swm 

(OuBtura macroptem). Generic characters: — ^Feet 
as in Macropteiyx ; but the tarsus longer than the 
middle toe. Tail short and even, wiUi the shafts 
prolonged into acute points. (See Fig. 1338.) 

The long-winged swift is brown, with the wings 
and tall glossed with greenish blue, the back being 
of a grey white, the chin and under tail-coverts 
snowy; the tail is even. This species and the 
Hirundo albicollis are two of the largest species yet 
discovered of a very singular group of swifts which 
have the tail-feathers spined, and even more rigid 
than those of the wood-peckers ; by this structure, 
as Mr. Swainson remarks, the birds can remain for a 
considerable time in the most perpendicular situa- 
tions. The expanded tail, he addi^ thus acts'* as a 
powerfiil support, which is further increased by the 
sise and strength of the claws, these last being much 
larger than those of ordinary swallows. Most of the 
species are nstivei of America, but Mr. Swainson 
does not say whether this is a native of that country. 

1839.-— The White-bavded Swallow 


(Hirundo foBciata). Hirondelle k ceinture blanche, 
Buffon. This bird, which is extremely rare, is a 
native of South America. According to Buffon it 
is sometimes seen perched on floating trees in the 
rivers of Guiana, but of its habits and nidifleation 
we have no details. 


840.-^Thx Salamgank, or Esculent Swallow 
(Hirundo escuknta). La wet of the Javanese. 
1341.— The Likchi 


{Hirundo yWip/mpa). Linchi of the Javanese. 
These two species, with others not clearly defined, 
are the constructors of those singular nests which 
are prized as luxuries by the Chinese, and form so 
considerable an article of commerce. 

The Lawet is brown above, whitish beneath, and 
at the end of the tail, which is forked. The Linchi 
is rather smaller than the former, being about five 
inches long ; its under parts are white, and its wings 
are longer in proportion. Specimens of both these 
birds are in the Museum of the East India Company. 

Much has been written about these birds and 
their nesis, till, from clashing opinions, the subject 
has become involved in difficulty. According to 
Lamouroux, there are three species which make 
edible nests, the most valuable being those of the 
smallest species, which lie states is distinguished by 
the feel not being covered with down; it is never 
ioiind inland, but always on the sea-coast* The nest 
IS clear and white, and composed, as he believes, of 
soa-plants of an order termed by him Gelidia, which 
by boiling or steeping in water may be almost wholly 
reduced to jelly. Others consider the nest as a sori 
of fish-spawn; others as composed of inspissated 
sea-loam, or the juice of a tree ; and others of mol- 
luscous animals. 


To give an idea of these nests, several of which, 
varying in clearness of composition, we have ex- 
amined, we may describe them as resembling in form 
that of the chimney-swallow, being concave, shallow, 
and lined with leathers ; but the crust or shell, instead 
of being made of clay, is something in appearance 
like fine manna as sold at the druggisrs shope, 
approximating, however, to coarse isingTass. Sir G. 
Staunton says:— “In the Cass, a small island of 
Sumatra, we found two caverns running horizontally 
into the side of the rock, and in these were a number 
of those birds'-nests so much prized by the Chinese 
epicures. They seemed to be composed of fine 
filaments cemented together by a transparent viscous 
matter, not unlike what is left by the sea upon stones 
alternately covered by the ride, or those gelatinous 
animal substances, found boating on every coast. 
The nests adhere to each other, and to the sides of 
the cavern, mostly in horisonta} rows, without any 
break or interruption, and at diffiprent depths from 
fifty to five hundred feet. The same sort of nest# 
are also said to be found Ih Qie deep eavems at the 
foot of the highest mountains in the middle of Java, 
at a distance fitom the sea.** The value of thes4 
nests is chiefly juoertained by tfie unhurm finenem 
and delicacy of their texture, tboae that Are while 
and transmrent being most esteemed, and fetching 
often in Chinpi their weight an silver/^ 

Mpntbeillwd, who in 1741 yjjiited the itMOti -of 
Sundt new Jtva, and vent^ore on,u MetwlM 
the little Toqne, dkeovereso iMjf wiw ium 
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<li« IriiiW of which 

WMWftikMiic^Jn^i^^ pouring out 

m cwtrouht fwi the rwA of the eavem wm covered 
wbliDicir DCitl He deeeribet them eeioftening in 
w«ter, end «• oompoeed.of iih-epewn, retembling 
helf^melted glue which floetc on the ■ea^ end eddt» 
** ■ometimee thread! of thii vitoous iubstance are 
seen hanging to the bill! of these birds» and which 
have been supposed, without foundation, to be ex- 
tracted from tne stomach in the breeding-season.*’ 
It was perhaps this passage that induced Sir £, 
Home to examine the gMtnc glands of a species of 
swallow of veiy large sise, and which he regarded 
as the edible swallow, brought from Java by Sir T. 
8. RiAes. In this species he found the gastric 
glands projecting, and splitting into several por- 
fions like the petals of a flower, and argues that their 
development is to supply a secretion Tor the forma- 
tion of the nests. Fig. 1342 shows a, the gullet and 
giuard of the Java swallow laid open ; b, the gas- 
tno glands magnifled two hundred and twenty-nve 
times ; c, the same glands in the common swallow ; 
D, the same glands in the blackbird ; k, similar 
glands in the pylorus of the human stomach, mag- 
nifled nine hundred times. Against the inference 
of Sir E. Home it is objected, and with force, that 
it does not appear that the swallow he examined 
(double the size of our swallow) was one of the 
edible species, and that we have not the shadow of 
proof from analogy to conclude that these gastric 
glands, for whatever reason they might be deve- 
loped, secrete the materials of the nest* The most 
probable theory is, that whatever else may be used, 
the bird, as is the case with the swallow and swilt, 
employs a viscid saliva as a cementing medium ; 
as M. Reinwardt, a celebrated professor, who re* 
sided a considerable time in Java, and made some 
careful researches upon the subject, came to the 
conclusion that the bird consolidates, if it does not 


wholly form, its nest with a viscous and glutinous 
fluid, secreted by its very large parotid (salivary) 
glands. Mr. Crawford, late Biitisli resident at the 
court of the Sultan of Java, and who superintended 
the collechon of these nests (for they are claimed as 
royal property, and form a valuable branch of the 
revenue of the state) at Kavang-Bolang for several 
years, has given us an interesting commercial his- 
tory of them too long to be quoted. We may ol> 
serve, however, that about twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, the chief part of the best quality, are an- 
nually exported from Java^ but a still greater 
quantity fi*om the Suluk Archipelago ; that much is 
^so exported from Ceylon and New Guinea : and 
that altogether about thirty thousand tons of Chinese 
shipping are engaged in the traffic, freighted with 
property worth in the Archipelago 284,290/. The 
danger attendant upon the collecting of the nests in 
the awful caverns is described as imminent in the 
extreme* 


Family TODIDiE, Vigors (THE TODIES). 

The Todies are characterized by a peculiar flat- 
ness or depression of the bill, which has a wide gape 
margined with vibrissn. The breadth varies: in 
some (as the Euryiaimi) it is very broad, somewhat 
resembling the bill of the Podargi, with a boaMike 
upper mandible. The wings are rounded ; the 
tarsi of moderate length; the two outer toes are 
united as far as the last Joint. The habits of these 
birds are little known. 


1343*— The Green Tody 

(IbduB viridis)* Generic characters: — Bill length- 
ened ; broad throughout, suddenly contracting at 
the tip ; very flat. Vibrissee few and weak ; tail 
short; tarsi weak; toes short. Locality, Tropical 
America. 

The green tody inhabits the islands of Jamaica, 
Hayti, and others. It is said to be a bird of recluse 
habits, haunting the borders of retired marshes, and, 
as Sloane says, melancholy places,” sitting with its 
head crouched between its shoulders ; and sufi'ering 
itself to be approached within a few feet, and gazed 
at for minutes together before it will move. It 
keeps much about houses in the country parts, flies 
very low, and probably may be easily tamed.” 
These birds, says Lesson, live upon insects which 
th^ catch in tne mud or the water ; they are in 
trotii water mowheroUM, and their wide and flat- 
teb4d bill, fiimished with asperities, or teeth, permit 
them^to sUt the otud and retain the prey : they also 
for smidl insects under the moss or on the 
|mxi of Jivulets.** The nett is built on the ground, 
of cotton down, feathers, most, and other soft ma- 
terials ; the egffs are five in number and of a blue 
colour* This uttle bird, which does not much, ex- 
ceed a wren tn sise, is of a flne bright green above, 
sthitish beneath j the throat is scarlet ; the sides 
rosy# the ttftte tul-ooverts yellow* 

1344— ^Tu Javanese EuavLAiiiut 

(Mmykfmm Generic charaeters Bill 

H^nS/KTlkmi^ the head) <iiider mandible vezy thin; 


nosttllijpial^ transverse, oval ; wic 
roundeo* Fig. 1345 displays the < 
bill and UsOt^illls genus, whiot 


wings rounded : tail 
^ , he characters of the 
genus, which is restricted to 
India and the Indian fiwhipelago. 

The Javanese Enrylaitnus is a native of Java and 
Sumatra ; it frequents the banks of rivers and lakes, 
feeding on insects and worms. It builds its nest 
pendent from the branch of a tree which overhangs 
the water* In Java it tenants the most remote and 
inaccessible wastes covered with extensive forests 
and abounding with rivers and marshes. General 
colour, rich vinous purple ; forehead black ; back of 
the neck brown ; wings blackish brown, with a yel- 
low streak between the coverts and secondaries ; and 
bordered with yellow, which extendi underneath 
the shoulders. Tail-coverts black, with yellow tips ; 
tail-feathers black, with a white mark, the two middle 
excepted. Bill irregularly variegated and striped : 
the ridge yellowish; the edges black, Tarsi dusky 
yellowish. 


Family HALCYONIDiE (KINGHSHEHS)* 

In this family are included several genera which 
differ much in their habits and tnncles of life ; 
some resembling our well-known kingfisher in the 
metallic brilliancy of their plumage, as well as in 
their darting upon Ashes, which constitute their 
food; others again, with a fuller and less glossy 
plumage, feeding on reptiles, insects, and small qua- 
drupeds, and never plunging into the water alter prey. 

varying in minor details, all present the follow- 
ing characters : —the beak is lengthened and pointed ; 
the tarsi are short; the toes feeble, and the outer 
and middle are united as far as the last joint. In 
some there are only two anterior toes, the innermost 
being deficient. 

We shall not enter into theminutiw of subgenenc 
details; but proceed to illuHtrale liie family by a 
few observations on our pictorial specimens, which 
will convey a clearer idea of the various forms it 
includes than a dry disquisition on the slight diffe- 
rential characters which guide the naturalist in his 
subdivisions. 


1346.— The Gigantic KiNansnBR 

(Dacelo gipantea). This remarkable bird (one of 
the aberrant forms of the family) is a native of New 
Holland. The plumage is full and soft ; and the 
feathers of the head are elongated into a crest. 
The bill is large, long, powerful, and swollen at the 
sides : the edge of the upper mandible is bowed in 
near the point, which latter is acute and bends over 
the point of the lower mandible. The tarsi are 
stout ; the toes armed with sharp daws ; the wings 
are rather long, advancing when folded half way 
down the tail— this is long, broad, and some w bat 
rounded* The eyes have a forward situation, being 
placed close to the base of the beak, imparting a 
sharp, cunning, and even fierce expression to the 
aspect, and well depicting the disposition of the 
bird, which is daring and rapacious. Among the 
wooded mountain districts in many parts of Aus- 
tralia, and especially those which border the Mur- 
rumbidgee river, this species is very comriion, and 
may be observed silting on the watch for its prey, 
which consists of insects, small quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. Ever and anon it breaks out into a singular 
abrupt laugh, somewhat resembling the syllables 
gah-gah*yah, commencing in a low and gradually 
rising to a high and loud lone, startling when heard 
amidst the solitudes of the w^oods. From this wild 
and discordant cry it has obtained from the colo- 
nists thotitle of the laughing or feathered jackass.” 
The natives at Yas call it gobera or gogoltera, 
Gne seldom laughs without being answered by a 
second, and among diurnal birds it is the first which 
is heard in the morning, and the last at the close of 
evening; it rises with the dawn, when the woods 
re-echo with its gurgling laugh, and at sunset they 
are heard again in dissonant chorus. 

Unqualified for plunging in the stream, this bird 
is vigilant in the pursuit of reptiles and insects. 
Snakes are a favourite food, and it may otien be seen 
flying to a tree with one of these reptiles in its beak, 
holding it just behind the head. Generally the 
snake is killed before being carried away ; but some- 
times the bird is observed on the branch to break 
the reptile’s head to pieces with its strong sharp 
beak. Occasionally, as it is asserted, the gigantic 
kingfisher will kill young chickens, and cariy away 
eggs ; but its services in destroying reptiles com- 
pensate the settler for these petty depredations. We 
nave seen a specimen of this bird in captivity : ge- 
nerally it sat quietly on its perch, earnestly watching 
all around it, and now and then uttering its abrupt 
laugh; on food being presented, it became highly 
excited, traversed its cage, repeatedly exerting its 
voice, and manifesting by every action the utmost 
eagerness and spirit The general colour above is 
olive brown; beneath whitish, with obscure diwky 
bars on the breast ; top of the crest biown ; a while 
bait Ifoove each eye goesiound the oocii^ ; and a 
br^ white eollar extex^ firom the throat over the 


sides of the neck ; the tail banded with black and 
ferruginous white at the tip* Total length, one foot 
six inches. 

1347.— The Cinnamon Crab-eater 

(ffalcym cinnamomtm, Sw.)* This species is a 
native of New Zealand. The general plumage is 
of a delicate fawn-colour ; the wings and tail change- 
able blue-green; ear-feathers Bea*green, whence a 
narrow black line extends round the back of the 
neck. Total length, ten inenes. Of its habits we 
have no precise details. 

1348. — ^1 'mb Bkltsd Kinofirhkk 

(Alcedo Alcyon, Llnn.J. The Belted Kingfisher 
is a native of America, from Iluilsoirs Bay to 
Mexico, and is constaii*. resident in the states 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and all the 
districts that lie to the South of North Carolina, 
whence it migrates southwards during severe 
winters. The flight of this bird is very rapid, 
and in the course of its excursions^ if it passes over 
a pool, it suddenly checks itself in its career, 
poises in the air like a kestrel, and inspects the 
water lieneath, watching the movements of the 
fishes; it then dashes spirally down headlong into 
ihe water, seizes a fish, and alights on the nearest 
tree or stump, wheie it swallows its prey in a mo- 
ment. Wilson states that this bird delights in 
murmuring streams and falling waters, not merely 
that they may soothe hia ear, but for a gratification 
somewhat more substantial. Amidst the roar of 
the cataract, or over the foam of a torrent, he sits 
perched upon an overhanging bough, glancing his 
piercing eye in every diiection helt)W ior his scaly 
prey, which, with a sudden eiicular plunge, he 
sweeps from their native element, and swallows in 
an instant. His voice, which is not unlike the 
twirling of a watchman s tattle, is naturally loud, 
harsh, and sudden, but is softened by the sound of 
the brawling streams and cascades among which he 
generally rambles.” “Mill-dams are particularly 
visited by this feathered fisher, and the sound of his 
pil)e is a‘» well known to the miller as the rattling of 
(ns own hopper. Rapid streams, with, high perpen- 
dicular banks, particularly if they be ofa haixJ, clayey, 
or sandy mixture, are also the favourite places of 
resort for this bird, not only because in such places 
the small fish are more exposed to view, but because 
those steep and dry banks are the chosen situation of 
his nest. Into these he digs with his bill and claws, 
sometimes to the extent of lour or five feet.” The 
extremity is made cajiacious, and here, on a few 
sticks and feathers, the eggs are deposited, five in 
number, and of a pure white. The parents are very 
alientive to their young, and the female employs 
various arliftces to draw the intruder from her 
brood, The same excavation is used by the same 
pair year after year in succession. 

The plumage of this bird is close and compact. 
General colour above, light blue, the shaft of each 
feather blackish; a white spot before the eye, and 
a streak of the same below it ; quill feathers biown- 
ish black, barred with white ; secondaries blue on 
the outer web. Two middle tail feathi*rs blue ; the 
rest brownish blsck barred with white; a broad 
collar of white from the throat over the sides of the 
neck ; a blue band across the breast ; sides mottled, 
with blue ; under parts white. Total length, twelve 
inches and a half. The feathers of the head arc 
long, narrow, and pointed, and form a crest capable, 
of being elevated and depressed. 

1349, 1350.— The CoM^IpM Kingfishbr 

(Akedo Upidn). This is the Martin-PAcheur ofi 
the French ; and also Pescheur, Martinet Pescheur,. 
Tartarin, Artre, and Mpunier, according to Boion ; 
Piumbino,Ucello del Paradiso. Pescatore, Pesentore 
del Ro, Martino Pescatore, Ucello di Santa Maria, 
and Vitriolo of the Italians, according to Belon ; 
Ucello della Madonna, Ucello Santa Maria. Piom- 
bino, and Alcione of the same, RcooHling to the 
Prince of Musignano ; Gemeinc F.isvogel (Bech- 
stein) and Grosser Kleiner und Fremder Eisvogel 
(Brehm) of the Germans ; GiAs y dorian of the an- 
cient British. 

The kingfisher is common in most parts of Eu- 
rope ; and there are few of our streams and rivers 
flowing through fertile meads, abounding with fish, 
over which this beautiful but voracious bird may 
not be seen glancing backwards and forwards, its 
metallic hues glittering in the sun. Occasionally 
it iiovers at a moderate elevation over the watei, 
and then darts down with astonishing velocity and 
suddenness on some unwary fish, which, heedless of 
its foe, ventures near the surface, and which is sel- 
dom missed by the keen-eyed bird. The ordinary 
manner, however, in which the kingfisher captures 
its finny prey is by remaining quietly perched on 
some stump or branch overhanging tne water, and 
then inteutly watching with dogged perseverance 
for the iavourable moment in which to make iU 
plunge; it marks tke shoals ot minnows glidmg 
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past the trout lurking beneath the concealment 
of some atone or in the shadow of the bank — the 
roach and dace pursuing their course* At lengiht 
attracted by a floating insect, one rises to take the 
prise ; at that instant, like a shot, down descends 
the glittering bird, the crystal water scarcely bub- 
bling with its plunge; the next moment it re- 
appears, hearing its victim in its beak, with which 
it returns to its resting place; without loosing its 
hold, it pas.ses the flah between its mandibles, till 
it has fairly grasped it by the tail ; then by striking 
smartly its head three or four times against the 
branch, ends its strugg-les, reverses its position, and 
swallows it whole. Quiet secluded nooks, seldom 
disturbed by the intrusion of any save the honest 
angler,** sheltered «]»ot8 of the river margined with 
alders and willows, mill-dams, Kurrounded by tran- 
quil pastoral scenery^ are tlie favourite haunts of 
tliis bird. Its mate is its only companion, and both 
labour assiduously in tlie support of their young. 
The place chosen for incubation is the bank of the 
river where it is hteep or overhanging, and here it 
either constructs, or appropriates to itself, a burrow 
two or three feel in extent, hearing diagonally up- 
wards. It is said to select not unfrequeritly the old 
burrow of a water-rat, but ol this wo are not con- 
vinced ; at all events we have seen the holes of the 
kingfisher half-way down the steep and perfectly 
perpendicular face of banks, whicn the water-rat 
could not have made, and which, we have no doubt, 
were the woik of the birds themselves. At the end 
of the gallery is a little chamber, and here, without 
making any nest, the female lays her eggs, from 
five to seven in number, and of a clear pinky white. 
While engaged in the work of incubation the female 
is supplied by her industrious mate, and as the fish- 
bones and scales are disgorged (tor, like owls, the 
kingfisher recasts the indigestible parts of its food), 
a circle of these rejectanea surround the eggs, 
which, after the young are hatched, is greatly 
increased, and hence has arisen tlie su])])ositian 
that of pellets of fish-bones is the nest composed. 
The young are clamorous for food, uttering an in- 
cessant cry; they soon acquire their biilliaiit plu- 
mage, and when able to leave their abode, follow 
their parents, and resting on a branch in some 
lonely retreat, tax tlie industry of their parents. 
They are, however, soon able to fish for themselves. 

The kingfisher performs a sort of limited migra- 
tion; when winter sots in, and drives the fish from 
the shallow's to deep and sheltered bottoms, freezes 
the mill-dams, or coats with ice the sluggish basin 
worked out by the river’s current in rich alluvial 
soil, these birds wander from the interior to the 
coast, and frequent the mouths of rivulets, entering 
large navigable rivers, dikes near the sea, and 
similar places, especially on the southern portion of 
our island. This circumstance was not unknown 
to Belon, and in his ‘ Portraits d’Oyseanx,* under 
the cut of the kingfisher he gives the following 
quatrain 

“ Ls MftTtlnrt-peaphrur ft»it im demeuit) 

En toinps d'Uy\M au hord de I'act^an, 
an eotc, lur la riviere on ratan, 

Et do polaaon lo repaint ii toute hrure»" 

The colouring of this beautiful bird is as follows : 
Bill blackish brown, reddish at the base. Behind 
each eye is a patch of light orange brown, suc- 
ceeded by a white one. From each corner of the 
under mandible proceeds a streak of vordiler blue, 
tinged with verdigris green. Crown of the head 
deep olive green, the feathers tipped with verdijjris 
green. From the nape of the neck to the tail is a 
strip of verditerblue feathers, tinged in some shades 
with verdigris green. Chin and throat yellowish 
white. Breast, belly, and vent orange brown, 
palest towards the under tail-coverts. Tail green- 
ish blue; the shafts of the feathers black. Legs 
pale tile red, (Selby.) 

The irides are hazel. The bill of the female is 
nut so long as in the other sex. The colours also 
are deeper and more of a green shade. Length, 
seven inches. 

1351 .— -Tbb Sacred Kingfisher 

(Ibdiramphus sacer). The Sacred Kingfisher (with 
other allied species) is a native of the islands of the 
South Seas, These birds inhabit woods, and perch 
almost constantly on the cocoa-palms. Their nourish- 
ment appears to consist almost exclusively of smalt 
flies; these they catch, when settling on the spathes 
loaded with the flowers of the palm. The islanders 
name these birds 0-tatard, and used to regard them 
as ^cred, severe penalties being inflicted on those 
who destroyed them. 

In the islands of Tahiti, Borabora, &c,, the pre- 
sent species is very common, frequenting the cocoa- 
nut trees, which form girds on the shores of those 
islands. Its flight is short, and it is not timid. Ac- 
cording to Latham it has been found in Dusky Bay, 
New i^dand. 

The total len^h of this beautiful bM is about 
nine inobes. Bill blaok| white at the origin of the 


lower mandibfe ; summit of the head covered with 
brownish green feathers, which form a sort of hood, 
separated by a large white streak which rises on the 
front, passes above the eyes, and continues behind 
the occiput. A large black line springs from the 
eye, and taking a tinge of green and then of brown, 
forms a border to the white line and circumscribes 
it. Tiiroat, breast, and all the upper part of the 
body pure white ; a very large, whitish, demicollar, 
waved with light brown and very light chestnut, oc- 
cupies the upper part of the mantle and is liordered 
with black ; the Wk, coverts of the wings, rump, 
upper part of the tail and wings, are uniform 
bluish green ; primaries brown and blue on their 
external edg€S| secondary lapped with brown; tarsi 
black. 

1362. — The Biiburg-biru 

(Cei/x Meninting). The Burung-biru, or Menin- 
ting watu of the Javanese ; Alcedo Biru, Hors- 
field. 

The genus Ceyx has only two feeble anterior toes 
and a hind-toe ; the bill is straight and sharp. The 
tail very short. 

Dr. Ilorsfleld describes the Burung-biru as by no 
means uncommon in Java, He observed it chiefly 
in the interior in low situations, but it was also found 
in the maritime districts. Its habits and manners 
w'crc those of the European kingfisher. It darts in 
short, rapid flights along the surface, over rivulets 
and lakes, emitting as it moves shrill sounds in a 
high key. These sounds are so strong and acute, 
that when the bird is near they strike the ear in an 
I unpleasant manner. It is not unfrequently observed 
perched on trees on the banks of rivulets, and its 
food consists of small Ashes and aquatic insects. 
This species is found also in New Guinea. 

1363, “-TiiE LugoN Ceyx 

(C^j? trklnctylaf Alcedo tridactyla^ Latham). 
This species, which inhabits the Isle of Liiyon, is 
described by Sonnerat as about one-third less than 
the European kingfisher, and as one of the most 
hriiiiaiit of birds. The upper surface is of a deep 
lilac ; ♦he wings deep glossy indigo blue, with a 
borf*! o' ihining light* blue round each feather. 
Ui ■ ’ parts white ; bill of a pale carmine red ; feet 
red. (Jolonel Sykes notices Xhc Ceyx tridactyla 
among the birds of the Bukhun. 

1364. — The Great Skneqal Kingfisher 

(Tspida gigantm). This large species, a repre- 
sentative of the subgenus Ispida of Swainson, is a 
native of Senegal ; above it is cinereous spotted 
with w'hite; chin and cheeks white: breast with a 
broad rufous band; head above black, crested be- 
hind. 

Of the manners of this species, excepting that 
they generally resemble those of the common king- 
tish.cr, and other species of the genus Alcedo, 
nothing is definitely known. 

1355.— The New Uojxand Kinqpishbe 

{Alryme Attatmlis), The genus Alcyone differs 
from Alcedo only in the feet^ having three toes, 
two before. In its habits and manners this beau- 
tiful bird resembles our British species, having the 
same rapid arrow-Hke flight and the same mode of 
daiting on its ^^rcy. It haunts streams and rivers, 
perching on the Branches of dead trees, and from 
its post of observation plunges into the water be- 
neath, seldom missing its finny victim. The body 
above and the sides of the head and neck are 
shining mazarine blue, under parts rufous; throat 
whitish; wings dusky black. It is described and 
figured by Mr. Swainson (♦ Zool. Ilius.,’ 1st series) 
under the title of Alcedo azurea* 

1356. — The Tebkate Kikofisbeb 

{Tanysiptma Dea); Alcedo Dea, Linn.; Martin- 
pCcheur de Temate, Buffon. In the genus Tany- 
siptera the bill is rather short and thick, straight 
and acute; the tail is graduated; the two middle 
tail-feathers the longest. 'I'his beautifully-coloured 
bird is a native of the Moluccas, and' it mostly 
happens that the specimens brought to Europe are 
destitute of the wings and legs. According to Mr. 
Vigors, this bird links the true kingfishers to the 
Jacamari (Galbula) (approaching most nearly to 
the Paradise Jacamar), and resenSbling those birds 
in its habits, which, however, are not very fully 
asceriained. 

This species is intense black-asure above, white 
beneath ; head and wing-coverts ccerulean blue ; 

-leathers white, margined with ccerulean ; the 
two middle ones coerulian, rinning out narrow, and 
ending spatulate, the web of the terminal portion 
being white. 

1357.— The BxojLD-Bju.BD Lamfbotu/A 

(^LamproHla jAmyrh^ha), Mr. Swainson, who 
founded thi. gentts Lamprotila, gives the following 
characters Plumage metallio green and gold \ 


bill v«y broad, and dilaUd ewvad; noabila 
mambranaoeottt, protaetad by fbaOHim; 4fae wbm 
in form npproaohinn thoao of tht iaotauuit th« 
third and nnh quill-tmthen equal, 

ThU bird, the plumafi:e of which glittera with 
changeable metallic huei of bumiihea green and 
gold, appear* to reiemble the Jacamare in ita habit*, 
darting from it* perch *t ineecte a* they pate, and 
returning to it* po*t of observation. We have yet 
much to Jearn respecting it* economy, 

1358.— Tun Faxadisb Jacamm 

(Oabukt paraOiMa) ; the Swallow-tailed King- 
fisher of Edward*. The genut Galbula i* distin- 
guished by its metallio plumage; by the bill being 
very long, periectly straight, and greatly com- 
pressed; wings short; tail lengthened and gra- 
duated ; toe* in pairs (sygodactylous), or the hind- 
toe wanting: nostril* with a few strong bristle*. 
Cuvier, who places the jacamarain the Soansorial 
order, observes that in either poinU they approach 
the kingfisher* ; and both Mr. Vigors and Mr. 
SwahiBon, as well as Mr. G. Gray, assign them to 
the family of the latter. The jacamare are See 
birds, tenanting extensive woods ; “ they generally 
sit on low naked branches in the forest paths, 
whence they dart upon butterflies, spearing them 
with their long bill ; their haunts, indeed, may fre- 
quently be known by the ground being strewedf with 
the beautiful wings of their victims, the body of 
which alone they devour.*' All the species are 
American. The Paradise Jacamar is a native of 
Surinam : its size somewhat exceeds that of a lark • 
the general colour is golden green; the tliroat! 
neck, and lesser wing-coverts are white ; the head 
violaceous brown; the bill and feet, the latter of 
which are feathered to the toes, black ; the two 
central tail-feathers are the longest. 


1359 .— -The Mexican Motmot 

{Prionite.8 Mexiennufi), Generic character Both 
mandibles slightly curved and compressed ; the 
margins with strong denticulations. Tongue long, 
slender ; the sides ciliated. Wings short, rounded. 
Tail lengthened, cuneated. Feet gressorial, as in 
Merops. (Sw.) 

Mr. Swainson (* Classification of Birds ’) remarks 
that every writer since the days of Linnseus (who at 
first actually classed them in the same genus) has 
placed the motmols (Prionites) and the toucans 
(Ramphastos) close together, not only tVom the 
similarity of their habits, but from the structure of 
the tongue, which in both is long, and so much 
ciliated at its sides as to resemble a feather; so far, 
therefore, he observes, the resemblance is unques- 
tionable. ‘♦But,” continues Mr. Swainson, “the 
feet of the motmot are totally different fix)m the 
toucan ; they are not scansorial, but of that parti- 
cular structure so common among the Fissirc^es. 
The toucans we know, from personal observation*, to 
be gregarious, living in flocks, and seeking their 
food from the tops of lofty trees ; the motmot is 
solitary, hiding in the deep shades of the foresta, 
and, like other air-feeding birds, is always found 
sitting nearly motionless. Here, then, is a very 
obvious departure from the structure and habits of 
the toucan. The question then is, to what does it 
lead ? If to the hombilis (which has been inferred 
from the structure of the feet), we should have no 
diminution in the size of the bill, which in both the 
hornbllls and toucans is equally large, but in the 
motmot of an ordinary and proportionate size ; we 
should further expect a bird which was gregarious, 
since both these groups are so. Yet there is nothing 
in the motmot, beyond its feet, which will at all 
assimilate it to the perchers; while Its flssirostral 
habit of catching its food upon the wing, and the 
discovery of the broad-billed species, i^ionites pla- 
tyrhynchuB, seems to us a conclusive argument for 
placing this genus in the flssirostral order, as more 
intimately connected to the jacamars (Galbula) than 
to any other known genus. 

Mr. Swainson (‘ Zool. Ulus.’) states that the mot- 
mots or momots, “ so named from their monotonous 
note, live only in the tropical forests of the New 
World, preferring those deep reoasn^s of perpetual 
shade wnere a high canopy of matted foliage nearly 
excludes the rays of a vertioal eun. They appear 
even moi;e solitary in their disposition than the 
trogons ; their note inay be heard, morning and 
evening, from the depths of the forests, but the bM 
is never seen, unless the hunter oomli unexpectedly 
upon its retreat. This we have generally found to 
be a low withered branoh completely shaded and 
Just at the edge of such paths bM are made by the 
Cavies or thelndians. The jaoamari jmd the tro- 
gons both love these shady nooks, iriiere they sit 
nearly motionless, watching for paMng insects, on 
which they dart. Such is, no doubt, the manner in 
which the motmot feeds ; but his etrotfg conlbrmM 
tion enables hhn to capture larger game. *l>aveUefi 
assert that he also devours the eggs and y<g&ng of 
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«iMr liMi. Ifte Uve tottOMi : thk w« beli«T«, m 
M l tlie um l<mf ft&d ftather-Iikd tongue.** 

l!te< IproiMit ifiooUw k groen above; pi^er be- 
OMKth ; the ear«corert« are black, varied, and tipped 
with mght blue,. 

Family MEROPID.fi (BEREATERS). 

Mr, SwamaouX* Claaaifloation of Birda,* vol. ii.) is 
of opinion that the Meropidte, or Bee-eaters, suc- 
ceed, the swallows, and says of the Merops Apiaster, 
that it annually visits Italy in flocks of twenty or 
thirty, and may be seen slamming over the vine- 
yards and olive plantations with a flight much re- 
sembling the swallow, though more direct and less 
rapid. He observes that their bill is indeed consi- 
derably longer and more slender, but remarks that 
this difference is softened down by the intervention 
of the genus Eurystorous, containing the swallow- 
rollers of India, Africa, and Australia, which have 
this organ very short. To these, he thinks, succeed 
the true rollers, Coracias (Linn.), which arrive in 
Italy at the same time with the bee-eaters, and 
associate also in small flocks. ** These two genera 
of rollers,*’ continues Mr. Swainson, ** are so indis- 
solubly united, that nothing but the strongest pre- 
judice in favour of a preconceived theory could ever 
have induced certain naturalists (whose labours in 
other respects have been of much advantage to 
science) to have placed them in two different 
orders. The whole structure of the Rollers, their 
lengthened pointed wings, and their Arm and often 
forked tail, at once induces the idea that they feed 
upon the wing ; while their very short legs, scarcely 
longer than their hind-toe, might have shown their 
incapacity to alight and walk, like the crows, upon 
the ground; but this (Question is at once decided 
by a knowledge of their economy, which, from per- 
sonal observation, we have every reason to believe 
is much like that of the Bee-eaters. The interven- 
tion of the Rollers at once lessens the abrupt transi- 
tion, which would otherwise be apparent, from the 
perfect-footed Swallows to the zygodactyle Bee- 
eaters ; and we are thus prepared for all those birds 
whose toes, as it were, are soldered together like 
those of the Meropidae, Here perhaps we may 
notice that most beautiful and rare genus Nycti- 
omis, or Night-feeder, as being in all probability 
that particular link by which Nature connects this 
family with the Trogons, 

ld60.^THB Bbb-bater 

(Merops apiaster). Bill very long and slender; 
slightly curved, compressed, sharp at the tip ; wings 
long and pointed ; outer and middle toes connected 
as far as the first joint (zygodactylous). 

This brilliant species, which occasionally wanders 
as far westward as the British Isles, is a summer 
visitant to the southern and eastern provinces of 
Europe ; it is common in Sicily, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, &c., whence it retiies into Africa on the 
approach of winter. In Spain, which ii enters by 
way of Gibraltar, it appears during the first week in 
April, in flocks of forty or fifty, sometimes at consi- 
derable elevation, at other times skimming low, and 
uttering a shrill whistle heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, They thus give chase to various insects, 
bees, wasps, beetles, grasshoppers, and butterflies, 
catching them on the wing with great address. Bee- 
eaters haunt rivers and streams, and may be seen 
coursing up and down in pursuit of their prey, and 
glittering in the sun with metallic effulgence. 
They abound on the rivers Don, Volga, and Yaik, in 
Southern Russi^ and are common in Syria and 
Arabia. In their habits these binls much resemble 
the kingfisher: they breed in holes, which they 
burrow in steep banks overhanging the river, at the 
extremity of which, in a nest, according to Selby, 
composed of moss, &c., the eggs are laid : these are 
of a pure white, and fi^om five to seven in number. 
It is observed also that, like the kingfisher, which 
recasts the bones and scales of Ashes, these birds 
disgorge the wing-cases and other indigestible parts 
of their insect food rolled up in the shape of small 
pellets. 

From the earliest times the bee-eater has been 
notorious for thinning the hive of its industrious in- 
habitants. Aristotle notices this circumstance ; and 
Virgil directs that the beehives must be secured 
fhmi the lizard, the swallow, and the bee-eater 

** Abtiiit «t plfiti iqiialentiA torga Uenrtt 
Mngulbuf « stabuliM } Mvntintque aliwqu* volucres, 

Ihrogne iiKnain esueullH ; 

Ooiitiit nun Uti VHUthnt : ipiMvfiue 

Oft dulctm nidif immitiuut taeam.** 

Oewg,. lib. 1?. 

According to Latham this bird is called in Egypt 
Melino-orghi, or Bee’s enemy. It is there eaten for 
food, as Ray states it is in Italy, where he saw it 
sold in the markets. The bee-eater is not only found 
in Europe, Asia, and Northern Afric^ it is also a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. The colouring 
of this bird is as follows Forehead yellowish 


white, merging into bluish the neck 

and upper part of the bacii,.;M passing 

into mownish amber yellow. ISar'^verts black; 
wings greenish, with an olive tingOi * and a .large 
band of brown across the middle. QuilUbathm 
flne greenish blue, ending in black. Tmoat bright 
yellow, bounded by a ime of black. The under 
parts generally glossy greenish blue. Irides red. 
Len^h, eleven inches. 

1361.— Thb Rbd-urbastbd Nioht-fbedir 

(Nyctiomis amktus). Bill considerably curved and 
very long j the ridge with a parallel groove on each 
side ; tarsi very short. The night-feeder is a native 
of India ; but we have no account of its habits, ex- 
cept that it feeds on insects, and, as its name de- 
notes, is crepuscular or nocturnal. The general 
plumage is green ; the crown in adultsis lilac ; the 
front of the throat and breast bright red. Total 
length, thirteen inches. 

1362.— The Roller 

(Coracias garruia). Bill moderate, straight, the 
sides broad, but much compressed ; tip of the upper 
mandible bent over that of the lower ; nostrils basal, 
oblique, linear ; gape very wide, with the edges 
bristled ; tarsi short ; toes cleft to their base. 

The roller is only an accidental visitor to England, 
where, however, it has been several times killed ; 
but there is some reason to think that formerly, 
when our island offered extensive forests for its 
shelter, that it was not uncommon, for it has a 
name, ** y Rholydd," in the ancient British language. 
It is the Pica Marina and Pica Merdaria of the 
Italians ; Rollier of the French ; Birk-Heher, Blaue- 
Racke, and Mandclkrabe of the Germans ; Spran^sk 
Kraka, Blakraka, and Allekraka of the Swedes; 
EUckrage of Brunnich. 

On the continent this bird has a very extensive 
range. In Europe, it is found in Denmark, Sweden 
(where it arrives with the cuckoo), and the southern 
provinces of Russia; is more common in Germany 
than France, where, however, it has been found in 
Provence ; and it has been taken at Gibraltar. In 
Italy, according to Prince 0. L. Bonaparte, it is 
rather common, arriving in the spring and depart- 
ing in September. In Malta and Sicily ii is exposed 
for sale in the shops of poulterers, and is said to 
have the taste of a turtle-dove. In the Moroa it is 
considered a delicacy in the autumn, when it is iat 
with its summer food. It has been captured at 
Aleppo, and at Trebizond and Erzeroum. It visits 
the countries between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas ; and Dr. von Siebold and M, Biirgcr include 
it among the birds of Japan. In North Africa it is 
found from Morocco to Egypt ; flocks were seen by 
Adanson at Senegal, and he concluded that they 
passed the winter there, Dr, Andrew Smith records 
it among the birds of South Africa. 

The roller is wild, shy, restless, and flerce, fre- 
quenting, by way of preference, deep I'oresis of oak 
and birch, where its harsh ciy may be ollen lieaid. 
In the ‘ Annals of Natural History * for jy39, it is 
staled by a traveller in Asia Minor, that the roller, 
which was most common throughout the south and 
west parts of the country wheiever the magpie was 
not found (for it was not seen in the same district 
with that bird), was observed to full through the air 
like a tumbler pigeon. Temminck states that it 
makes its nests in the holes of trees, where it lays 
from four to seven eggs of a lustrous white. M, 
Vicillot states that in Malta, where trees are hcaree, 
the bird builds on the ground. In Barbary it has 
been observed to form its nest on the banks of the 
Sheliff', Booberak, and other rivers; and Pennant 
remarks that where trees arc wanting, it makes it in 
clayey banks. These lost modes of nidilication 
bring it very close to the bee-eaters and kingfishers, 
whose eggs quite resemble lliosc of the roller in 
colour and shape, and only vary in size. The male 
takes his turn to sit. The food is very vaiied, 
according to Temminck, who enumerates moles, 
crickets, cockchafers, grasshoppers, niillipedns, and 
oilier i ects, slugs, and worms. Gould states that 
it feeds on worms, slugs, and insects generally. 
Yarrell informs us that the food consists of worms, 
sings, insects in their various stages, and berries. 
The colouring of this species is as follows:— Bill 
black towards the point, becoming brown at tlu' 
base with a few bristles; irides of two circles yel- 
low and brown; head, neck, breast, and belly 
various shades of vciditer blue changing to pale 
green ; shoulders azure blue, back reddirii brawn, 
rump purple, wing-primaries dark bluish black, 
edged lighter, tail-feaihers pale greenisli blue, the 
outer ones tipped with black, those In the middle 
also much darker in colour ; legs eddish brown ; in 
old males the outer tail-fealliers are somewhat 
elongated. 

Adult females differ but from the males; 
young birds do not attain their brilliant .cob>ui till 
the secoxuj year. Length, about thirteen inches. 


1863. — ^Thb Abyssinian Roller 

(Coracias Abyssimea), This species of Roller is a 
native of Abyssinia, and in general habits resembles 
the preceding, tenanting woods and forests. The 
colouring is as follows :-«White round the bill ; body 
aquamarine green ; back and wing-coverts cinna- 
mon colour ; shoulders, rump, and quills, blue ; tail 
green, the two middle feathers blue ; two long loose 
processes terminating the two external qullliN 

1864.— *Tub Oriental Sw allow- Rollbe 
(Eurystonm Ormtnlis). This genus is closely 
allied to Coracias, but the hill is bhorter and wider, 
and the.wings longer than in that form. The Ori- 
ental Swallow-Roller is a native uf .lava, the south 
of New Holland, and all the Polynesian islands. It 
is the Naytay-kinof the natives of the neighbour- 
hood of Sidney, Dollar-bird of the colonists, and 
Tiong-ba-tu of the inhabitants of Sumatra ; Coracias 
Orientalis, Linn. It is a bird of rapid and vigorous 
flight, and feeds upon various kinds of insects. Its 
general colour is aquamarine green ; the throat and 
point of the wing are azure; the quill-feathers 
black, with awhile bar; tail black, 

13G5, — ^Tue Green Leptosome 

(LejHosmus viridis). From its zygodactyle feet 
(two toes before and two behind), this bird, with 
others of the genus, has been placed, by most 
wiiters on ornithology, in the family of the Cuckoos 
(CuculidsB). Mr. Swainson, however, regards it as 
one of the ibrnisof the Meropulfle, and thus charac- 
terises it:»-Bill about the length of the head, 
robust. The upper mandible curved and notched 
near the tip. Nostrils oblong, oblique ; the mar- 
gins elevated, naked, and placed towards the middle 
of the upper mandible. Feet short. Toes in pairs, 
as in Tamaiia. Wings lengthened, pointed ; the 
first and second quills longest. Tail moderate, 
even. (Sw.) 

The present bird is a native of Africa, and is 
found in Caffraria and on the coast of Zanzebar. It 
inhabits the forests, feeding on insects, and also, as 
is stated, upon fruits ; but we know little of its 
habits. 

Family TROCSONIDfi (TROGONS). 

The Trogons constitute a family of birds, the mem- 
bers of which are peculiar to the hotter regions of 
America and of India, and its adjacent .islands, 
Ct 7 lon, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, &o., one species 
only having as yet been discovered in Africa. 
Among the most conspicuous of the feathered 
tribes for beauty and brilliancy of plumage, the 
Trigons stand confessedly pre-eminent. The me- 
tallic golden green of some species is of dazzling 
eff ulgence ; in others less gorgeous : the delicate 
pencillmgs ol the plumage, and the contrasted hues 
of deep scarlet, black, green, and brawn, produce a 
rich and beautiful effect. 

It is difficult to convey the idea of a bird, or 
indeed of any natural object, by description solely ; 
the pictorial specimens, howoveu*, in the group 
Fig. will render the details connected with 

the family features uf the present group easily in- 
telligible, 

The Trogons arc zygodactyle, that is, they have 
their toes in pairs, two before and two behind, like 
parrots and woodpeckers ; the tarsi are short and 
feeble, the beak is stout, and tlie gape wide ; the 
general contour of tlie body is full and round, and 
the bead laige; the plumage is dense, suit, and 
deep; the wings are short hut pointed, the quill- 
feathers being rigid; the tail is long, -ample, and 
graduated, its outer feathers decreasing in length ; 
in some species the lail-cuverts are elongated, so as 
to form a pendent plumage of loose feathers. 

Of wditary liabits, the Trogons (or Oouroucous) 
frequent the most secluded portions uf dense forests, 
remote from the abodes of man. For hours toge- 
ther tliey sit motionless on some branch, uttermg 
occasionally a plaintive melancholy cry, especially 
while tlie female is brooding on her eggs. Indil- 
ferent during the day to every object, listless or 
blnmbering on their perch, they take no notice of 
tlie presence of an iiit ruder, and may indeed be. 
often so closely approached as to be knocked down 
by a stick ; the hright glare of the sun obscures 
their sight, arid they wait lor evening, tlie dusk ot 
twihght being their season of activity. 

• Fiuits, insects and their larv», constitute their 
food. Formed, must of them at least, for rapid but 
not protracted flight, they watch from their perch 
the insects flitting by, and dart after them with 
surprising vclociiy, leturning after their short chase 
to the same point of observation. Some, however, 
arc almost exclusively frugivorous. Many species 
are certainly migratory, M. Natterer observes, re- 
•peeling the Pavonine Trogon (Trogon pavoninus, 
Spix^ winch inhabits, during a certain season of the 
year, the high woods along the upper pait of the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, that he found tiie contend 
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of \U stomach to consist prineipalljr of th« fruit of 
a certain species of palm, and that it amves in 
those districts when its favourite food is ripe, but 
that when the trees no longer yield an adequate 
supply it retires to other districts. 

Like the parrpti and woodpeckers, the Tro|?ona 
breed in the hollows of decayed trees, the cg^s 
being deposited on a bed of wood-dust, the work of 
insects ; they are three or four in number, and white. 
The young. When first hatched, are totally destitute 
of feathers, which do not begin to make their ap- 
pearance fur two or three days ; and their head and 
beak appear to be disproportiunalidy large. They 
are said to rear two bioods in the year. 

Asara, speaking of the Suruciia Trogon, a native 
of Paraguay and the Brazils, inrorm** us that it is 
seen only in the largest woods, and that it ‘♦gene- 
rally remains on the upper portions of the trees, 
without descending to the lower branches or to the 
earth; it sits a long time motionless, watching for 
insects which may pass within its reach, and which 
it seizes with adroitness; it in not gregarious, but 
dwells either in solitude or in pairs; its flight, 
which is rapid and performed in vertical undula- 
tions, is not prolonged. These birds are so tame as 
to admit of a near approach ; 1 have seen them 
killed with a stick. They do not migrate, and are 
never heard except in the breeding season ; their 
note then consists of the frequent repetition of the 
syllables in a strong, sonorous, and melan- 

choly voice; the male and female answer each 
other. They form their nest on the trees, by digging 
jnto the lower part of the nest of a species of ant, 
known by the name of cupiy, until tliey have made 
tt cavity snificientiy large, in which the female de- 
posits her eggs, of a wliite colour, and two, or as 
some assert four, in number. I have seen the male 
clinging to a tree after the manner of woodpeckers, 
occupied in digging a nest with his beak, while 
the iemale remained tranquil on a neighbouring 
tree.** 

The American Trogons have their beak of mo- 
derate size, with serrated (or saw-like) edges, and 
furnibhed at its base with bristles; the upper sur- 
face (of the males at least) is of a rich metallic 
green, the under parts being more or less universally 
scarlet or rich yellow. The outer tail* feat hei*s in 
the majority of the species are more or less barred 
with black and white. 

In the Indian Trogons the beak is larger and 
stouter, with smooth edges, having a looth near the 
tip of the upper mandible. The eyes are encircled 
by a large bare space of richly-coloured skin ; the 
upper surface is brown, the lower more or less 
scarlet, and the outer tail-feathers exhibit no ten- 
dency towards a barred style of marking, excepting 
in one species, Diard’s Trogon (Trogon Diaidii), in 
which the three outer taii-leatheiii are finely pow- 
dered with black. 

The African species (Trogon Narina, Le Vaill.) 
closely approximates to its American relatives ; but 
its three outer tail-leathers are unbarred. Tins spe- 
cies inhabits the dense forests of Caffraria; during 
the day it sita motionless on a low dead branch, and 
it is only in the morning and evening that it displays 
activity. Locusts and other insects are iU principal 
food. 

Of all the Trogons none are so magnificent as the 
Trogon resplendens. This bird, as slated by Mr. 
Gould, “ IS to be found only in the dense and 
gloomy forests of the southern states of Mexico.” 
Little known to Europeaiis, except within the last 
few >ear8, the brilliant plumes which fall over the 
tail (and which, a#, is the whole of the upper sur- 
face of the body of tins bird, are of the richest 
metallic golden gieeu) were made use of by the 
ancient Mexicans as ornaments on their head- 
dresses ; and goi'gcoiH must a head-dress be, com- 
posed of such feathers — soit, flowing, of dazzling 
lustre, and three feet in length. In later times 
tJiey have occasionally been transmitted as curio- 
sities to Europe. IVIr. Gould observes that M. 
Temminck is the first Who figured the present 
species; but that celebrated naturalist confounded 
It witli the Trogon pavonius of Dr. Spix, a Bi-aziJ- 
ian species to which it is nearly allied, but from 
which it differs in having a soft silky crest, of long 
iull feathers, and the plumes of the tail coverts 
Hvi)( aiely long, whereas in the Pavonine Trogon 
tlieie IS no crest, and the tail-covertg do not 
extend above an inch or two at most beyond the 

till. 

-A Group op Trogons. 

On the topmost brsneh are perched a pair, male 
and female, of the Tiogon resplendens. Tne middle 
bird towards the lefi hand is the Trojfon pavonius. 
The lower figure on the lelY hand is the Trogon 
Diardii; and that on the right, the Trogon tern-* 
nunis. 

The Trogons are divided into several subgenera, 
founded upon tangible characters, duubtl^s involv- 
ing a difference, more or less deci< .d, of habits and 


manner*. Mr. Goiild renarkit ibr example, ^at the 
speciei of the iubseneric group Colurua, distin- 
guished by a redundancy of flowing plumage, ore 
not, as may be expected, so well fitted for flight, or 
for taking their prey on the wing, as are the more 
closeJy<'plumed species to which the generic name 
Trogon is now restricted ; accordingly Mr. Natterer 
informed Mr. Gould that the gorgeous birds of the 
former group tenant the topmost branches of the 
loftiest mrest-trees, clinging beneath them like par- 
rots, and feeding more exclusively on fruits and 
berries. On the other hand, Mr. W. S. Mao Leay 
states that the singular Trogon inhabiting Cuba 
(Trogon temnurus, the only example of the sub- 
genus Temnurus; Priotelus, G. R. Gray), which 
approximates to the woodpeckers in the more 
lengthened form of the bill, in the rigid character 
of the outer tail-feathers, and in the spotting of 
the wings, approaches those birds also in its habits, 
giving a preference to the holes of trees rather than 
to the branches, and procuring from the bark the 
larvm and various insects which constitute its 
food. 

The habits of the Old World speciei are much 
less known than those of the American Trogons: 
but from the more robust form of their bill and 
their wide gape, Mr. .Gould is inclined to suspect 
that they feed even still more exclusively on insects 
than on fruits; independently, however, of the 
greater strength of the bill, the non-serration of the 
edges of the mandibles, and the half-denuded face, 
they may, Mr. Gould remarks, at all times be dis- 
tinguished by the rich brown colouring of the backs 
of the males, and by the entire absence of bars 
across the outer tail-feathers. With respect to the 
brown colouring of the plumage, there are, he adds, 
it is true, one or two exceptions from the rule, but 
none to the absence of the barring of the tail-fea- 
thers when accompanied by the former characters. 

1367.— Rein wari)T*8 Trogon 

(lYogon Reinwardtii). This species is an example 
of the subgenus Apaloderma, and is a native of 
Java and Sumatra, where, however, it is rare ; or 
perhaps a tenant of the remoter solitudes o* the 
forests h.'ul therefore escapes observation. Our 
pictc specimens are an adult male afid (the 
lower figure) a young bird. 

Bill bright rcddibh orange; top of the head, back, 
and upper tail-coverts dark green ; six middle tail- 
feathers black, with green reflexions; the bases of 
the three outer feathers on each side the same co- 
lour as the middle ones, the remaining portions 
being white ; centre of the wings and shoulders 
green transversely rayed with fine lines of yellow; 
primaries black, with the exception of the outer- 
most web, which is white ; throat yellow ; ear- 
coverts, sides of the neck, and chest olive brown ; 
belly and under surface yellow, , becoming rich 
orange on the sides; tarsi yellow; bare skin round 
the eye blue. Total length, from twelve inches and 
a half to thirteen inches and a half; tail seven 
inches and a half; wing five inches and a half. 

Young Similar to the adult, particularly in the 
colours of the hack and tail, a circumstance, ob- 
serves Mr. Gould, which rarely occurs in the family, 
as in all the Trogons where the plumage of the 
female differs much from that of the male, the 
young buds ger erally resemble the former; while, 
as in the present case, where the sexes are nearly 
alike, the young partake of the adult colouring, 
cidfering only in the markings of the wings and the 
rufous brown lint of the breast. (Gould.) 

1308. — Tub Narina Tbooon 

{Trogon [Apoloderma] Narina). This is the only 
Aliicaii speciei, and is a native of Caffraria ; Narina, 
whose name it bears, was a Gotiaqiia Hottentot 
girl, whose charms and manners appear to have 
produced a great impression on Le Vaillant (the 
discoverer of the bird), as he devotes some pages to 
her in his ‘Tiavels.* 

According to this account of the naturalist, the 
haunts ot the Nanna Trogon are the thickest ][)arts 
of the forest; and there it luts nearly motionless, on 
a low dead branch during mid-day; in the morning 
and evening it captures its food^ consisting chiefly 
of locusts, b^eetles, aud other winged insects, with 
the addition of caterpillars. Its flight is short and 
rapid ; aud it darts from its chosen perch on every 
passing insect, returning to the station which it had 
leit, or settling near it. Bunng the pairing season 
the male, which is at. other times mute, utters fre- 
quently a melancholy cry. The eggs, four in num- 
ber, nearly round, and of a rdsy wnile hue, are laid 
in a nest m the hole of m tree, and the female sits 
for twenty days. Our pictorial specimens are a 
male and femme. 

Male Dill yoJlow, with a of blue ; whole 
of tlie head, throat, cnest, shoulders, back, and 
upper tail-coverta resplendent gi‘een; breast and 
under surfa^'e bright blood-red ; the wings brown, 
the greater coverts and secondaries powdered with 


^ ^ ii r^ i , ’ 

greyish white, the ef each leather ha?Wf 

a hnffe of metallio 7wo «eiilhtj|!salhei« of t|ie 
(aii oartt purplish green, two next^n eaeh side dark 
olive-green ; the three outer ou each aide dark 

S een at their base, largely tipped with white ; feet 
jht brownish yellow. 

Female :-^Upper surface and tail closely resem- 
bling those of the mde*; round the eye and throat 
rufous brown, becoming paler on the chest, which 
IS slightly tinted with rosy pink ; lower part of the 
abdomen and tail-coverts deep rose-red. Total 
length eleven inches and a quarter : bill one inch 
and an eighth ; wing five inches and a quarter ; tail 
six inches and a half; tarsi three‘<quarters of an 
inch. (Gould.) 

1369.-*-The Mexican Trogon 

(2Vqpcn M^canm). Old Male:— Beak bright 
vellow ; throat and ear-coverts black, gradumly 
blending with the green that covers the chest and 
the whme of the upper surface. Two middle tail* 
feathers green with black tips, the two next on each 
side wholly black; the three outer on each side " 
black, with white tips ; wings black, the whole of 
which, with the exception of the primaries, is finely 
doited with grey; a crescent of white encircles the 
chest; breast, belly, and under tail-coverts fine 
scarlet ; feet brown. Total length eleven to twelve 
inches; wing five inches and three-quarters; tail 
seven inches and three-quarters. Fig. 1370 repre- 
sents (iipper figure) a young male and (lower figure)" 
a female. 

Young Male Distinguished from the adult by 
the grey freckles on the wings being rather stronger, 
and more inclined to brown on the secondaries ; by 
the extreme outer edge of the primaries being 
white ; and by the tail being reguJarly barred with 
black and white, which character is most conspicu- 
ous on the outer edges. 

Female;— Top of the head, throat, chest, and 
back dark brown, inclining to olive on the upper 
surface, and to rulous on the chest ; across the chest 
an obscure band of light grey, the lower parts scar- 
let ; wings black, slightly freckled with brown on 
the outer edges of the secondaries and shoulders ; 
the outer edges of the primaries fringed with white; 
two middle tail-feathers chesnut-brown, tipped with 
black ; the two next on each side wholly black ; 
the remainder strongly barred with black and white 
for nearly their whole length ; bill yellow, clouded 
with brown. (Gould.) 

Locality.— North of Mexico. 

1371 .— I'uE Respubndxnt Trogon 

{Trogon [Calarus] renplendem). Male and Female. 

Male Beak gemboge-yellow ; head covered 
with long filamentous plumes, forming a rounded 
crest ; from the shoulders spring a number of lance- 
shaped feathers, which hang gracefully over the 
wings ; from the rump are thrown off several pairs 
of narrow flowing plumes, the longest of which in 
fine adults measure Irom three feet to three feel four 
inches ; the others gradually diminishing in length 
towards the rump, where they again assume the 
form of the feathers of the back— these plumes, 
together with the whole of the upper surface, 
throat, and chest, are of a most resplendent golden 
green ; the breast and under parts are of a rich 
crimson scarlet; the middle feathers of the tail 
black; the six outer ones white for nearly their 
whole length, their bases being black; feet brown. 
Total length from the bill to the end of the tail, 
twelve to fourteen inches ; wing, eight to nine ; 
tarsi, one ; length of the longest plume, about three 
feet. 

Female or Young of the year These have only 
rudiments of the long plumes, seldom reaching 
more than an inch beyond the tip of the -tail ; the 
feathers of the crest more rounded and not fila- 
mentous: feathers of the shoulders but slightly 
lanceolate; outer tail-feathers white barred with 
black, the centre ones black ; whole of the chest, 
throat* and head obscure green, remainder of the 
upper surface bright green ; breast and belly grey- 
ish brown; under tail-ooyert* fine scarlet: bill 
black. (Gould.) , 

It was of the brilliant feathers of these and other 
Trogons that .the ancient Mexicans made their 
famous mosaic pictures. They were probably kept 
in one of the two houies which formed the Royal 
Menagerie of ancient Mexico, one pf these houses 
being aprpopriated to birds which did not live by 
prey ; the other to birds of prey, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. Tliree hundred men, according to Cortes, 
were employed to take care of tliese Inrda, besides 
their physicians, who watched their diseases and 
applied timely remedies. Of the three hundred 
attendants, some procured their food, others dis- 
tributed it, others took care of the eggs at the time 
of incubation; whilst others, at certain seasons 
picked their plumage— for the king, not only de- 
lighted in the sight of so many epecieS| whs 
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V6IT otreM of feitbenibttlie mIm of the works 
in the Ikbrioatlon of whioh they were tieed. 

Fmiij MUSGIGAPlDiB (FLTCATGHEBJS). 
The Flycetehen approximete in many points to 
the Tomes ; the latter indeed are placed by Mr. 
Swakiaon within the pale of this family, but not by 
Mr, Vigors, who regards them as dintinctr It is to 
the dentirostral tribe that the Flyoatcliers belong. 
They are characterised «ivby a depressed beak, broad 
at the base, and garnished with vibrissae. The wings 
are more or less rounded. The smaller species live 
exclusively on insects, whioh they take on the wing, 
launching h^om a branch, or other post of observa- 
tion, and, having effected their capture, wheeling 
abruptly round, and again settling on the same spot. 
Our spotted flycatcher may be regarded as typic^J of 
the fkmily. 

'1372, 1878 (a)*-^THB Spottbo Flicatcheb 

(Muacicapa gruola^ Linn.). This is the Gk}be- 
mouche jroprement dit of Buffon ; Gobemoiiche 
rai of Temminck ; Fliegenfanger and Gefleckter 
Fliegenfanger of the Germans ; Stoparola of Aldro* 
vandus andRay ; y Qwybedog of the ancient British ; 
Spotted Flycatcher and (provincial) Beam-bird, 
Rafter, Post-bird, &c., of the modern British. 

This pretty little bird one of our summer visi- 
tors. On the Continent it is very extensively spread, 
advancing northwards even to the borders of the 
arctic regions. In our island it arrives in May, and 
departs at the close of September, or beginning of 
October, rearing, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, only a single brood. 

The flycatclier is retired in its habits, frequenting 
embowered retreats, shady gardens, orchards, and 
groves, where the foliage affords it concealment ; 
not indeed that it is timid, for if not rudely disturbed, 
it will allow itself to be closely watched during the 
performance of its aerial evolutions in the pursuit of 
its insect food. It generally chouses for its perch 
and observatory the bough of a fruit-tree, or one of 
the lower branches of the elm, or other tree of tall 
growth; whence it takes short abrupt circling 
flights, returning to the same, or an adjacent twig. 
We have often observed these birds thus engaged, 
darting in chace of their prey at almost regular inter- 
vals, for half an hour together, and returning alter 
each flight to the same post of observation. 

The note of the flycatcher is a weak chirp, which 
is seldom uttered after the production of its young. 
The nest of this bird is built in different situations, 
as convenience may dictate; we have very fre- 
quently seen it between the branch of a trained 
iruit-tree and the wall, or in hole^ of the wall hid- 
den by foliage. It will build also in the holes of i 
aged gnarled trees, upon the ends of beams in out- I 
houses, and in^ other appropriate places of conceal- 
ment. The eggs are five in number, of a greyish 
white, marked with pale orange-brown spots. Wnen 
the young are able to fly, the parents lead them to 
some branch, and supply them with food ; but they 
soon learn to chase their own prey, and become 
expert and quick in the pursuit. Pennant and other 
writers state that the flycatcher is partial to cherries 
and oUier fruit ; but Inis is unquestionably a mis- 
take ; we have had the opportunity of well investi- 
gating the habits of this bird, and soil insects, as far 
as our observations warrant, are its only food. We 
have, however, had several times to plead in its 
favour, for gardeners seem to think that all birds 
devour fruit, and frequent the garden principally for 
that purpose. 

The spotted flycatcher is about the size of the 
redbreast. Vhe crown of the head is brownish, ob- 
scurely spotted with adeeper tint ; all the upper parts 
of the body are ash-brown or mouse-colour ; the 
wings and tail more dusky. The whole of the under 
surface is white, the throat, chest, and sides being 
marked with narrow dashes of reddish brown. 

^ 1878 (6).— Thx PiiD Flycatcher 

(JIftiscxcqpa luctuoMo). This Is a rare British species, 
and though it has bebn supposed by some to be 
indigenous, is certainly a bird of passage ; and Mr. 
Selby is inclined to consider the few individuals met 
with during the summer as birds driven out of the 
track of their polar migration, and he adduces the 


thdr appaatahoe ihNorthumberland, and 1 procured 
imciinoiis of both sexes, the males being in different 
sta^ of progress towards the iummer*s plumage. 
As the wither eoittinued cold for some days sub- 
leq^atit to their aj^earance, they were obliged to 
Msort to dungldlk and other warm situations for a 
supply of tbw aattiral food. After remaining for 
about to recruit their strength, lor at 

first great weakness, they aJi disap- 

peamdj 1 asoertain that a single pair re- 

budneAiii mU neii^tbourhood during the season of 
inOttbattoiL” Notwithstandiilg this, we beUeye this 


species purposely visits our island, though it is rare, 
and restricted to certain localities, principally in 
the midland counties. We once saw a pair in 
Cheshire. Colonel Montagu remarks that .great 
numbers may be seen at Lowther Castle, Westmore- 
land, where it has bred for many years. They are 
said to arrive here about the middle of April . The 
males, soon after their arrival, should the weather 
be favourable, will frequently ait for a considerable 
period on the decayed branch of a tree, constantly 
repeating their short, little varied, though far from 
unpleasant song, every now and then interrupted by 
the pursuit and capture of some passing insect. 
Their alarm note is not very unlike the word ' chuck/ 
which they commonly repeat two or three times 
when approached, ana which leads to their detec- 
tion.” 

According to Temminck, this species is very 
abundant in the southern provinces of Europe and 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean ; it is found 
in the central parts of France and Germany, and 
also in Italy. In its manners it resembles the spotted 
flycatcher, and breeds in the holes of decayed trees, 
forming a nest of leaves, bark, and hay, lined with 
hair and feathers. The eggs are five in number, of 
a pale greenish blue. The moult of this biid is 
double, occurring in autumn and again in spring. 
In autumn the male assumes a livery like that of 
the female, but in spring he puts on a brigliter 
dress; the forehead, and a band across each wing, 
occupying the greater coverts, are pure white, as is 
ihe under surtace of the body ; general plumage 
above, black. In the female (and male, in winter) 
the forehead is of a dull dirty while, and the vmper 
parts are blackish grey. Length, five inches. Ihis 
IS the Gobemouche-boefigue of the French ; and in 
October numbers are killed in the south of Europe 
for the table, together with an allied species, the 
Muscicapa albicdlis, 

1374.— The Fax-tailed Flycatcher 
(Bhipidura flabelliferd), Muscicapa flabellifera, 

Gmelin. This beautiful species is a native of New 
Holland, where it is very common. Mr. Caley says 
that it abounds about raramatta, where he conjec- 
tures it to remain stationary throughout the year. 

It is insectivorous, and in its habits much resembles 
our spotted flycatcher. It frequents, says Mr. 
Caley, the small trees and bushes, IVom which it 
darts suddenly at its prey, spreading out its tail like 
a fan, and to appearance turning over like a tumbler 
pigeon, and then immediately returning to the same 
twig or bough from which it sprang. These actions 
it continues to repeat for a long lime logellier. He 
adds that the skin is vey tender, and that when 
taken oft* the body it is difficult to restore it to any- 
thing like proper form. 

The general colour of this bird is brownish black ; 
a stripe above the eye and a spot behind are white, 
as are the throat and points of the wing-coverts; 
the tail is long, ample, and rounded, and the lateral 
feathers composing it arc more or less white, there 

S * ■ some degree of ^variation in the extent to 
this colour pervades them. Under parts, fer- 
ruginous white. It is principally in the form of the 
tail and the length of the wings that the difference be- 
tween the genera Rhipidura and Muscicapa consists. 

1376.— The Nest of a species of Flycatcher. 

This woven nest is figured by Le Vaillant in his 
* Birds of Africa “ It is, I believe,” he writes, ** the 
nest of the IVhitrec (Muscicapa crihtata, Latham) \ 
for though I have never captured the bird of this 
species on the nest, and am not therefore certain of 
the fact, my good Klass, a faithful, if not a pro- 
found observer, assured me that it was. In one of 
onr journeys through a wood of mimosas, in the 
country of the Catt'fes, he discovered and brought 
me this nest, having seen, he said, and particularly 
observed a male and female tchitrec occupied in 
constructing it. It is remarkable for its peculiar 
form, bearing a strong resemblance to a small horn 
suspended with the point downwards, between two 
branches. Its greatest diameter was two inches, 
whence it gradually diminished.” It was composed 
of a close and laboriously woven tissue of slender 
threads, taken from the bark of certain shrubs ; the 
depth of the cavity for containing the eggs was not 
more than three inches; and beyond this extended 
the conical mass of felt. 

To the groi^ of flycatchers belongs the Kingbird 
of America (Jifrannus inirepidm)^ so celebrated for 
its spirit, and its daring attacks upon eagles, hawks, 
crows, 8 m., during the time of breeding, while the 
patient (female is brooding over her eggs. We may 
also enumerate the genus Phaenicornis, by some con- 
sidered, and perhaps correctly, as belonging to the 
next family ; as is also Tyrannus. , 

Family LANIADJS (SHRIKES). 

This family comprises a numerous and wtdely-dis- 
per^ assemblage of birds, all of inseotivoi^us 
habitSi and many of even carnivorous appetite ; 


attacking small birds and quadmpeds, and display- 
ing unexpected ferocity of disposition. The beak 
is strong, decidedly toothed, compressed laterally, 
and often hooked at the tip. The claws ai'c line 
and sharp. These birds take their prey, like the 
flycatchers, by darting suddenly upon it from some 
post of observation, and in other respects approach 
the Muicicapidse, of wliich some of 1 lie groups, viz., 
Tyrannus and Plueniuornis, ^c,, are by many natu- 
ralists placed within the pale of the Laniadw, as we 
have already stated. Fig. 1.170 lepresents the Head 
and Foot of the Lanius Excubit or, or Butcher-Bird, 
one of the typical species. Fig. 137 7 l•epre^entb 
the Head of one of the Urongo Slirikes (Tephrodornis 
superciliosus) ; and 1373 the Head of one of the 
genus Telophonus. 

1376. — The Bdtcher-Bird 

(Ltmiuit Es'cubitor). This is the Castrica palonibina 
and Avcrla maggiore of the Italians; the I^e 
(Jrii'‘che ^rise and Pie grisiltre of the French ; Toin- 
Skade of the Danes; Worfogel of the Swedes; Kla- 
vt*rt of the Norwegians; the Berg-Aelater, Grosaeie 
Ncuntoder, and (jemeino Wiirger of the Germans : 
Greater Bulcher-Hird or Matlagess of Willughby , 
Mountain Magpie, Mui dering Pie, Great Grey 
Shrike, Shreek, and Shrike of the modern Biitish, 
and Cigydd Manr of the ancient Biihsh. 

This bird is only an uceosionaJ visitor to the 
British Islands. Mr. Selby obhcrves, that by most 
British ornitliulogisth it has been mentioned as arriv- 
ing in spring, and de])arting in autumn, which 
would imply that it breeds in this country, and is a 
regular peiiodie.al visitant : — ‘‘ fiom Uuh view of its 
habits I must be permitted to dissent ; all the speci- 
mens that have come under my observation having 
been killed in the months of November, December 
and .January.” We know not how to reconcile 
this with the following passage (by J. Rennie, Esq., 
A.M.) in the ‘ Libiary of Entertaining Know- 
ledge-Architecture of Birds/ j). .J:— “A gentle- 
man, who was fond of reading Buffon, and similar 
works on natural history, but who seldom looked 
into the great book of nature itself, expressed to us 
his doubts of the account originally given by Heck- 
welder of the Butcher-bird sticking insects on the 
point of a thorn, as a bait to uJliiic small birds 
within its reach. 11c never thought, however, of 
disproving or ascertaining the circumstance, and 
was surprised beyond iiieaHuro to be informed that 
at least one species of the Jiulcher-hird (Lanius 
Collurio) was as common in ins immediate neigh- 
bourhood as the song-thiush, and thereiore oppor- 
tunities of observing its manners could not be want- 
ing. To satisfy out selves, as well as to settle the 
doubts of our friend, we undertook to watch the 
proceedings of the species just named, as also of 
the great" Butcher-bird (Lanius Exeubitor), both 
of which are so common that we found half a dozen 
of the nests of each within five milts of Lee, in 
Kent. We discovered that near those nests large 
insects, such as humble bees, and also that the un- 
fledged nestlings of small birds, were stuck upon the 
thorns.” Fig. 1380 represents the nest. For our- 
selves we have never seen the Lanius Excubitor in 
a state of nature, nor indeed were we awaie that it 
was anywhere common in England, or that it bred 
here. In France and the middle and southern dis- 
tricts of Europe it is tolerably abundant, and does 
not appear to be a bird of true migratory habits. 
The butcher-bird feeds upon mice, shrews, small 
birds, frogs, lizaids, and laige insects. Its larger 
victims It kills by sinking them on the head with 
its beak, and then cither holding them in its sharp 
claws and pulling them to pieces, in the manner 
of hawks, or, as is most usual, flxing them on a 
thorn ; it does the same with insects, not however 
to allure birds but to secure its prey. Mr. Selby 
says, **I had the gratiiicalion of witnessing this ope 
ration of the Shrike upon a hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
modularis) which it hod just killed, and the skin ot 
which, still attached to the thorn, is now in my pos- 
session. In this instance, after killing the bird, it 
hovered with the prey on its bill, a short time over 
the hedge, apparently occupied in selecting a thorn 
flt for its purpose. Upon cfisturbing it and advanc- 
ing to the spot, I found the Accentor firmly fixed 
by the tendons of the wing to the selected twig.” 
When kept in a cage the butcher acts in a Bimiiar 
manner, and twists Ins victim in the wires, so as to 
secure it while he tears it to pieces. We have seen 
the New Holland butcher-bird (Vanga destructor) 
in captivity act in the same manner, and alter 
strangling a mouse, or crushing its ^ull, double 
it througn the wires of its cage, and with every de- 
monstration of savage triumph proceed to tear it 
limb from limb, and devour it* By way of digres- 
sion we may here observe that this bird had the 
talent of imitation, and had learned to sing several 
bars ol airs with a flili-toned musical voice. It exe- 
cuted the first part of * Over the Water to Charlie 
with a spirit that would have gone to the heart of an 
old Jacobite. 
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The term excabitor* or ientinel, waa pven to the 
butcher-bird by Linneeua, (Vom iti vigilance in 
watching against hawks and other birdi of that 
tribe, whose approach it is ever the first to perceive, 
uttering at the same time a auerulous chattering, in- 
dicative no doubt of fear aiKi dislike. Hence on the 
Continent it is used by persons engaged in the cap- 
ture of the Peregrine falcon. The mode is tiius 
stated by Sir Jolm Sebright, in his ‘Observations 
upon Hawking:'— The slight or Peregrine falcons, 
he says, which are brought to this country in the 
soring, to he used in fiying herons, are caught m 
the piTceding autumn and winter on the heaths 
near Falconsweard, as they pass towards the south 
and east. These hawks are taken, he tells uh, by 
placing in a favourable situation a small bow net, 
fo arranged as to be drawn over tjuickly by a long 
string that is attached to it, A pigeon of a light 
colour is tied on the ground as a bait; and the fal- 
coner is concealed, at a eonvenient distance, in a 
hut made of Inrf, to which the string reaches, A 
butcher-bird (Lanius Excubitor), that is, the Warder 
butcher-bird, from the look-out that he keeps for 
the falcon, is tied on the ground near the hut ; and 
two pieces of turf are so set up as to serve him as 
well for a place of shelter from the weather as of 
retreat from the falcon. The falconer employs him- 
self in some sedentary occupation, relying upon the 
vigilance of the butcher-bird to warn him of the 
approach of a hawk. This he never fails to do, by 
screaming loudly when he perceives his enemy at a 
distance, and by running under the turf when the 
hawk draws near. The falconer is thus prepared 
to pull the net the moment that the falcon has 
pounced upon the pigeon. 

The nest is generally built on tree^, and is framed 
of grass-stalks, roots, and moss, with a lining of 
down or wool. The eggs, from four to six, or, 
according to Temminck, from five to seven, are 
bluish or greyish-white, spotted on the larger end 
with light brown and ash. 

The colouring of the adult male is as follows 
Head, nape, and back fine bright ash ; a Jarge 
black band passing beneath the eyes and covering 
the orifices of the ears; lower part pure white; 
wings short, black ; origin of the quills and extremity 
of the secondaries pure white; two external tail- 
feathers white ; the third black towards the centre, 
the fourth terminated by a great white space, and 
the fifiti by a less extensive space ; the two middle 
ones entirely black ; bill and feet deep black. 
Length nine or ten inches. 

The young male resembles the female. 

Female :-'Upper parts leas bright ash ; lower 
parts whitish, each bi cast-feather terminated by a 
crescent of bright asli ; less white at the extremity 
of the secondaries, and more black on the origin of 
the tail-feathers. 

Total length, nine inches. 

1381. — ViooRs's Bush-Shrikk 

e I 

{Thammtphilm Vifjorm)» The birds of this genus 
are natives of South America, and tenant wooded 
districts, lurking and prying among thick bushes 
and underwood, in quest of reptiles, nestlings, small 
birds, and mammalia; the beak is strong, and the 
upper mandible curved at the tip ; the tarsi are 
long ; and in one division of the genus the tali is 
produced to a considerable extent beyond the wings. 
To this belongs the Thamiiophilus Vigorsii-^a 
species of large size and predatory habits. The 
rounded wing and long tarsi indicate its adaptation 
to the localities it frequents, while its robust and 
hooked and compressed bill announces the nature 
of its food. This species is about thirteen inches in 
length ; in the male, the back, wings, and tail are 
black, broadly banded with Ailvous, and the under 
part of the body is of a dirty whitish brown ; on the 
head is a rufous crest tinged with black at the 
apex; in the female the bands are wlntish, the 
crest blackish, and the under parts ash-colour. 

1382 ,— Th* Spotted Bush-Shrikb 
{Tfiammphilm nesvius). This species is an example 
of the division characterized oy a comparatively 
short and rounded tail. The general colour of the 
spotted bush-shrike is black; the back being ash- 
coloured with dashes of white anteriorly ; the wings 
are variegated also with white. The under parts 
of the body ore ash-coloured. The habits of this 
bird much resemble those of the common butcher- 
bird ; insects and small quadrupeds, &;c« being its 
prey. 

1383 .— The Cavxwns Shrike 

iPtam CayanensiB). I^nius Cayanus, Gmelin ; 
Pie-gndche grise de Cayenne of BuiFon. Bill large, 
thick, subeylmdrioal ; lip abruptly bent, and notched. 
Head large, and depressed ; wings Jong. The 
examples of the genus Psaris (Cuvier) are all South 
American ; the present species is common in Ca- 
yenne, and, according to Cuvier, its menners'are 
those of our Europeanhutcher-bird. General colour, i 
Ano ashy-grey \ head, wings, and tail black. ^ 1 


° Cunwingkam's Shrike 

,t {Oubemetei Ckaminghufm^ Vigors). The manners 
!, of this shrike resemble those of the preceding 

- species ; its flight is quick, and it preys upon large 
e insects. Mr. Vigors observes that this bird, which 
^ he named after Colonel Cunningham of Rio Janeiro, 
K appears to have a considerable affinity to the genus 
s Psaris of Cuvier in the structure of its bill and wings, 

but that it differs from it by other such emntial 
e characters os to have induced him to place it in a 
1 separate genus. 

s General colour ash-grey, longitudinally lineated 
1 with brown ; throat and rump white ; a pectoral 
y lunulate band of purplish-brown; wings and tail 
, brownish-black. Quill feathers longitudinally banded 
r with ierruginous. 

[ 1385.— The Common Piamatj 

1 {Querula ruhricolliB), Mr. Swainson observes that 
i l)y some cf the Linnman writers this remarkable bird 
r it, classed as a Muacicapa ; while by others, even 
r among the moderns, it is considered an Ampelis ; 
i and he thinks that both of these opinions may be 
s reconciled, by viewing it— as it stands in his arrange- 
f ment— as the connecting link between these fami- 

- lies. He remarks that all the other flycatchers, 
according to his system, so far as we yet know, feed 
entirely upon insects ; but there is unquestionable 
testimony that this species lives also upon fruits, thus 
uniting in itself the characteristic of the two families 
v^hich it connects. In the hill, he adds, there is 
much of the lorm and strength of that of Psaris, but 
it is wide and more depressed ; whilst the stiff 
bristles at the rictus betray its insectivorous habit ; 
the feet are remarkably short for the size of the 
bird, and are calculated only, like those of the Am- 

, II pelidflB, for perching. All these characters, in the 
opinion of Mr. Swainson, not only point out this 
genus as the fissirostral type, but perfect the union 
of the families of Muscicapidm and Ampehdm. 
Looking at its affinity to Psaris, we venture to 
‘ place it, but with doubt, within the border-line of 
the T-aniadse. The Piahau, so called from its cry, 
is a native of America, living in troops, in the 
wof vnd feeding on insects and fruits. Its gene- 

re' ur is black, with a purple throat* It is the 

Muscicapa ruhricollis of Gmelin. 

Family CORAClNlDiE. 

The birds of this family, termed Fniit-Crows by 
Mr, Swainson, arc regarded by that naturalist as 
constituting a subfamily of the Corvidee (Crows). 
T.esson and others place the birds in question among 
the Chatterers (Ampelidspj ; and Cuvier, who placis 
them before the AmpehdsD, or, as he calls them, 
Cotingas, observes that they have certain links 
affinity to some of the Flycatchers. 

In their habits they appear to be arboreal, feedi'ig 
upon beiries: the beak is depressed and smooth, 
angulai above ; slightly curved at the point, whi.^h 
is minutely toothed; the lower mandible a little 
flattened below. 

1386 . The Scaled Phuit-Crow 

(Coracino scutata). This beautiful bird is a native 
of the forests of Brazil ; its general plumage is 
glossy black, with the exception of the throat and 
chest, which ««re of a fine rose-red. We have no 
particular details of its habits. 

1387, — The Bald Pruit-Crow 

{Gymnocephalus caltm)\ Corvus calvus, Latham; 
Ca])uchin Bald-head ; Oiseau mon P6re of the 
Creoles of Cayenne, This singular species, which 
constitutes the type of the genus Gymnocephalus, 
equals a crow in size ; it is of the colour of Spanish 
snuff, or as some term it, a Capuchin colour, 
whence the Creole name Oiseau mon Pore. The 
quills and the tail-feathers are black. The whole 
anterior part of the head is destitute of feathers; 
and from this circumstance and the size of the beak, 
the expiesbion of the face, if the word face be 
allowed, is very remarkable. Both Le Vaillant and 
VieilJot assert that it is not until the bird is adult 
that the feathers of the head are lost, and that pre- 
viously to this stage the whole is well covered, 
whence the latter author, noticing that on this 
account it has been compared to the rook, which 
loses the feathers around the base of its bill, adds 
that the comparison is just ; for, like the rook, it has 
no part of the head naked until it has arrived at 
complete maturity. Lesson, however, teems to 
doubt the assertion of Vieillot, and states that he 
saw twenty specimens at Rochefort, all of which 
had the face baie of feithers; but it may be ob- 
' served that in all probifailily the birds were adult, 
a point which Lesnon seems to have disregarded. 
Locality, Guiana. 

1388.'-Thx Bahh-mecxed Favit-Crow 

{Ovmnofiirw fesHdi^ Col-nu. Buffon; Corvus 
nudus, Latham ; Gracuia nudiooilii, Shaw ; Gracula . 
foatida* Linn. In site this bird equals a jackdaw, I 


but the body if thkk and fleshy ; Uie sides of tijM 
neck are eotirejy naked, presenting only a tim 
traces of down* The upper part of the head, the 
back of the neck and thmt, are covered with smaB 
close-set featheni^ producii^ the appearance of 
black velvet. The wing-ooverte and edges of the 
middle quill-feathers are of a bluish-grey ; the rest 
of the plumage is black in the male, brownish- 
black in the female. Native regions, Braiil and 
Guiana. 

ISSQ.-'Thb Umbrblla-Bxrd 

(CkphalqpteruB amatus). This rare and beautiAiI 
bird is distinguished by a crest of full outspreading 
plumes which tower above its head and fall over 
the beak, reminding us of the crest of a Grecian 
helmet. From the upper part of the chest depends 
a sort of pelerine or apron of square-edged feathers ; 
the tail is graduated ; the bill is strong and robust ; 
the whole of the plumage is jet-bla^, with rich 
violet reflexions, especially on the crest and chest 
lumes. The umbrella-bird equals a jay in size, 
ut of its manners and habits nothing is known. Xt 
is a native of Brazil, and the borders of the Amazon 
and its tributary rivers. Lesson, indeed, in refer- 
ence to the specimen in the Paris Museum, states 
i that though the belief was that it came from Brazil, 

I a well-inibrmed Portuguese told him that it was 
brought from Goa (Malabar). We hesitate not to 
affirm that there is in this statoment some mistake : 
if brought from Goa, it was first taken there, and 
thence to Lisbon, whence it was forwarded to M. 
Geoffrey 8t. Hilaire. 

Family AMPEL1D-® (CHATTERERS). 

Bill stout, variable in length ; feet strong, the outer 
toe united to the middle toe as far or beyond tlie 
first joint. Food, chiefly berries. 

1300 ,— The Cock ok the Rock 

(HujHcola aurantia ) ; Hiipicola Cayana, Swainson ; 
Rupicola elegans, Stepnens ; Kiipicola crocea ; 
Rock Manakin, in the genus Rupicola the bill is 
moderate, robust, and vaulted above ; the nostrils 
are oval, but hidden by an elevated fan-like crest, 
which covers the top of the head ; the wings are 
moderate and rounded ; the tail short and square. 

The Cock of the Hock is a native of South Ame- 
rica, tenanting the rocky districts along the rivers of 
Cayenne, Surinam, &c., and is probably to be found 
along the river Amazon and most of its tributary 
brandies. Latliam states that it is nowhere so fVe- 
quent as on the mountain Luca, near the river Oya- 
pok, in Guiana, and on the mountain Coiirquraye, 
near the river Aprouack, where it builds in 
vernouB hollows and dark recesses: the nest is 
made of twigs and dry herbage, and the eggs are 
two in number, of a white colour, and are equal in 
size to those of a pigeon. . 

In its habits and manners this beautiful bird is 
shy and recluse, resorting to silent glens and rocky 
ravines, where it appears to pass an undisturbed 
existence. Its flight is rapid ; its food consists of 
berries and the smaller wild plants. Waterton in- 
forms us that it is found in the woody mountains ot 
Macousia, a tract on the Apourapoura — one oft the 
tributaries of the Kssequibo from the south — and 
inhabited by the Maconshi (or Macusi) Indians, 
celebrated lor their skill in preparing the urari, or 
deadly vegetable poison with which they smear the 
oints of their arrows. This bird, he says, retires to 
ide in the daytime amongst the darkest rocks, and 
comes out to feed only Just before sunrise and at 
the hour of sunset. Its disposition is gloomy and 
unsocial, and it never joins compar^ with other 
birds of the forest. The Cock of the Rock is about 
the size of a pigeon ; the general plumage is of a 
bright orange yellow or rich saffron ; a compressed 
crest, like that of a Greek helmet, surmounts the 
head, and is varied along the summit with brown 
and yellow. The secondary quill-feathers and the 
tail-coverts are square, as if cut at the ends with a 
pair of scissors. The feathers of the back and the 
wing-coverts are elongated into loose flowing 
plumes ; the tail is brown, tij^ed with yellow ; the 
bill and tarsi %)sy-white. The female is rather 
smaller than the male, with a less elevated crest, 
and of a uniform bistre brown. No living specimen, 
as far as we are aware« has ever been brought to 
Europe. 

1391.— The Peruvian Cock mr the Rock 

{Rupicola Pmwiana ) ; Chiachia lacea of the Mex- 
icans. This bird appears te be a native of the inte. 
rior of Peru and Mexico, and specimens have been 
brought to Europe from Lima. For soma time tbii 
species was regarded as e variety of the Rupicola 
aurantia, from which however it is perfiie^ ^ 
tinot, being alarger bird, with a lonfer taU in 
portion. Its crest is not comproisedtendr tie the 
feathers of the back and wing-^verii phimose 
Aliform, as in the former roecies. It diffeii also In 
colouring. The general Uni k bright ormum. hui 
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Hw «K^1 md Wl fMiOiMi m dMp btaok, and the 
mtdal« win|^ ooverti m bright isfaHmy* The 
oreit it of A unifonn tinti wonting the deeper- 
oolomtNi iemioirculor lino idling the helmet-like 
ereit of the preceding. Of its hebiU and mannere 
nothing is known* but we mi^ safely infer that they 
resemtHe those of the Rupicofa aurantia. 

. 1302 .— *Thb Gabim Calyptombna. 

(Ca^omena ^rkU$\ In the genus Calyptomena 
the bill is depressea and wide at the base* curved 
or hooked at the point* and nearly hidden by the 
feathers of the crest, which is erect and com- 
pressed ; the wings are ample ; the tail is short ; the 
middle and outer toes are connected as fhr as the 
second joint. 

This beautifhl and richly-coloured bird is about 
the size of a thrush, measuring about six inches and 
a half in length ; it is a native of Singapore and 
the interior of Sumatra. We learn from Sir Stam- 
tord Raffles that it shrouds itself in the meet retired 
parts of the forests, where it perches on the highest 
branches* and that from this circumstance and the 
blending of its emerald-green tints with those of 
the leaves, it is not to be easily discerned and pro- 
cured. In the specimens which he examined the 
stomach contained nothing but vegetable sub- 
stances, chiefly wild grains. It is termed Burong 
Tampo Pinang by the Malays. “The general 
colour of this bird is a brilliant metallic green. The 
head is rather large, and its feathers arc directed 
forwards from each side, in such a manner as nearly 
to conceal the bill, giving the face a very peculiar 
appearance. A little above and before the eyes the 
feathers are of a deep velvet-black at their base, 
and only tipped with green, but crossed on the 
coverts by three velvet-black bands; the primary 
feathers* as well as the whole under-side of the 
wings, are dusky, approaching to black ; with the 
exception of the outer margins of some which are 
edged with green. The tail is short, rounded* com- 
posed of ten feathers, which are green above and 
bluish-black below. The whole of the under parts 
are green : this colour is lightest on the sides of the 
neck and round the eyes. The bill is shoi't, wide, 
much depressed at the base, deeply cleft, and 
hooked at the point. Nostrils oval at the base of 
the bill, and concealed by the Aliform feathers that 
project over them. The eyes are rather large ; the 
irides bluish. Legs bluish-black ; a few feathers 
come down over..the upper part of the tarsi. Feet 
gressorial; outer toe not much shorter than the 
middle one, with which it is united as far as the 
last joint. The female does not ditt'er in appear- 
ance from the male.*’ (Raffles.) 

1393.— Thb Bohemian Chatterer 

^BomhyciUa Bohemieny This elegant species, which 
is known 1^ the English name of the Waxen Chat- 
terer, the Bohemian Wax-wing, and Silk-lai), is Le 
Jaseur de BohOme (Buflon, &c.), Grand Jaseur 
(Temminck), and Gcay de Bohdme of the French ; 
Garrulo di Boemia of the Italians ; Rbthlichgraucr 
Seidenschwantz (Meyer), Enropiiischer Seiden- 
schwanz and Der Gemeine Seidenschwanz (Bech- 
stein) of the Germans; Garrulus Bohemicus of 
Gesner: Bombycilla, Schwenck; Ampelis* Aldro- 
vand ; Bombycilla of Brisson ; Ampelis garrulus of 
Linnmus ; Bombyciphora garni la, Brehm ; Bomby- 
ciphora poliocselia of Meyer; Bombycivora garrula 
of Temminck ; and Bombycilla garrula of Vieil lot. 

In addition to the nomenclature above given, the 
bird is said to be named by the Italians in some 
localities Becco-Frisone, in others Gallctto del 
bosco, and by the bird-catchers of Bologna, Uccello 
del mondo novo ; by the Germans, Zinzerelle, Wip- 
stertz. Schnee-vogel, and Schnee-Lcschke ; and by 
those in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, Bee- 
merle and Behemle ; by the Swedes, Siden-swantz ; 
by the Bohemians, Brkoslaw; and by the Poles, 
Jebwabniczka and .Temiolucha. 

The Bohemian Chatterer, or Wax-wing, is a rare 
and accidental visitor to our island, and that only 
during severe winters, when sometimes considerable 
flocks make their appearance and feed upon the 
hips of the dog-rose, the haws of the thorn, the 
berries of the mountain-ash, &c. These migratory 
visits to our island are, however, irregular ; but on 
the Continent, in Norway and Russia, great num- 
bers are seen every winter ; and in northern Asia 
and the adjacent parts of Europe their migrations 
are regular. Numerous flocks pass through Scania 
in November, taking a southern direction, and 
return northwards Uirough the same region in 
roring. In Germany and Bohemia, according to 
Bechstein* flocks are found along the skirts of the 
extensive forests. In France the Wax-wing is very 
rare, and also in Italy ; though occasionally in the 
Iktter country large nights have made their appear- 
ance. smd, accoHing to |K)pular superstition, a 
fatality attended their movements. 

The Bohemian chatterer is not confined to 
Biin^t and Asia (where it extends flom the 


western limitt of the former to Japan) : it is a 
native also of the northern regions of the American 
continent. It is common on the Athabasca river 
near the Rooky Mountains, and has been killed 
there in the spring, both ^ the Prince of Canino 
and Mr. Drummond* and Dr. Richardson observed 
it in the same season at Great Bear Lake, in lat. 
65®, where a male, of which he gives a description, 
was shot on the 24ih May of that year. “ Speci- 
mens,** writes Dr. Richardson, “procured at the 
former place, and transmitted to England by the 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were com- 
municated by Mr. Leadbeater to the Prince of 
Musignano, who has introduced the species into his 
great work on the birds of the Ui'ted States. In 
Its autumn migration southwards, this bird must 
cross the territory of the United States, if it does 
not actually winter within it ; but 1 have not heard 
of its having been hitherto seen in America to the 
southward of the flfty-flflh parallel of latitude. 

“The mountainous nature of the country skirting 
the Northern Pacific Ocean, being congenial lo the 
habits of this species, it is probably more generally 
diflhsed in New Caledonia and the Russian-Ame- 
rican territories, than to the eastward of the Rocky 
Mountain chain. It appears in flocks at Great 
Bear Lake about the 24th of May, when the spring 
thaw has exposed the berries of the Alpine arbutus, 
marsh vaccinium, &c., that have been frozen and 
covered during winter. It stays only a few days, 
and none of the Indians of that quarter with whom 
I conversed had seen its nests ; but I have reason 
to believe that it retires in the breeding-season to 
the rugged and secluded mountain limestone dis- 
tricts, m the sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth parallels, 
when it feeds on the fruit of the common juniper, 
which abounds in Ihene places.** Dr. Richardson 
adds, that he observed a large flock of at least three 
or four hundred on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
at Carlton House, early in May, 1827. They 
alighted in a grove of poplars, settling all on one or 
two trees, and making a loud iwitteiing noise. 
They stayed only about an hour in the morning, 
and were too shy to allow him to approach within 
gunshot. 

With respect to the summer breeding-places of 
the Waxen Chatterer in Europe and Asia, nothing 
is known. Temminck says that it is supposed to 
resort to the high northern latitudes, the regions 
within the Arctic Circle, but the Prince of Canino 
suggests that the extensive and elevated table- 
land of Central Asia is its principal rendezvous, 
whence it makes irregular excursions east and west, 
extending its journey accoiding lo the season or 
other caunes. According to the same author, the 
Wax-wing in a state of nature is verv social with 
its companions, the individuals of a flock exhibit- 
ing much kindness to each other, and caressing 
and sujiplying each other with food ; their flight is 
rapid; they usually alight on trees, and when on 
the ground hop along very awkwardly. Bechstein 
reports that in captivity the Wax-wing is stupid, 
indolent, and voracious, refusing nothing eatable, 
such as potatoes, cabbage, bread, and fruit of 
all sorts, and that it is easily tamed. “Its song 
consists only of a weak uncertain whistling, a little 
resembling that of the thrush, but not so loud ; 
while singing it moves the crest, but scarcely the 
throat; when angry, its strikes the feeding-tiougli 
violently with its beak.** It may be taken in nooses, 
or in nets and traps baited with berries. Its flesh 
is said to lie excellent. 

The Bohemian Chatterer is about eight inches 
in length, and in contour approaches the starling. 
The general plumage is dull vinous ash, tinted with 
ferruginous red on the plumage and cheeks ; the 
feathers of the head are prolonged into a beaiitihil 
crest; the throat, the feathers around the nostrils, 
and a stripe which passes iVom the beak to llie 
back of the neck, are black. The primary yuill- 
feathers are brownish black, each feather having a 
y'ellow line on its inner margin near the tip. The 
sei’ondaries arc tipped with white, each having the 
shall prolonged and flirnished with a small horny 
scarlet appendage, like a little flattish oval bead of 
red sealing-wax, whence the name “ wax-wing “ 
The tail is black, tipped with a yellow band. 
Beak and tarsi black. Irides reddish. The female 
is generally similar to the male, but the yellow of 
the wings is not so bright, nor are the wax-liice 
appendages so large or so numerous. 

1394, 1395.^Thb Cedar-Biro 

{BondtydUa (^rolinenm)» This species is the 
Ampefis garrulus, var. A, of the ‘ Systema Nalui ® ;* 
Garrulus Carolinensis, Le Jaseur de Caroline, the 
Chatterer of Catesby ; Tunlus garrulus Carolinensis 
of Klein ; Coquantototl of Hernandez ; Avis Ame- 
ricana enstata, Xomotl dicta of Seha ; Chatterer of 
Carolina of Edwards; Cedar-bird, Ampelis Ame- 
ricana, of Wilpon; Recollect of the Caradian 
Voytgeurs; Bombycilla Carolinensis of Brisson, 
Bonaparte, Audubon, and others. It is said to be 


found in the whole extent between Mexico and 
Canada, and parties are said oooasionally to roam 
as far south as the forests of Guiana. In the United 
States it is a resident during the whole year, the 
northern and middle states being its more usual 
quarters in the siinimer. and the southern in the 
winter season. It is stated that the bird has been 
found on the north-west coast of America, but its 
northern boundary appears lo fall short of that of 
Bombycilla Bohemica. Say saw it near Winnipeg 
river in latitude 50°, and Dr. Richardson states his 
belief that it has not been hitherto observed to the 
northward of the fifty fourth parallel. He says 
that Mr. Drummond saw several small flocks on 
the south branch of the Saskatchewan on the 27th 
June, and gives a description of a male killed there 
in lat. 524° on that day, 1827. He adds, that it 
frequents the nurthern shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior in summer. 

The cedai-birds utter a feeble lisping sound, and 
“ fly,” says Wilson, “in compact bodies of from 
twenty to flity ; and usually alight so close together 
on the same tree, that one-half are frequently shot 
down at a time. In the months of July and August, 
they collect together in flocks, and retire to the 
hilly parts of the state, the Blue Mountains, and 
other collateral ridges of the Alleghany, to enjoy 
the fruit of the Vaccinium uliginosum, whortle- 
berries, which grow there in great abundance, 
whole mountains ior many miles being almost 
entirely covered with them ; and where, in the month 
of August, I have myself found the cedar-birds 
numerous. In October they descend to the lower 
cultivated parts of tlie country, to feed on the 
berries of the sour gnin and red cedar, of which 
last they are immoderately limd ; and thirty or 
forty may sometimes be seen fluttering among the 
branches of one small cedar-tree, plucking otf the 

berries In the tali, and bltginning of summer, 

when they become very fat, they are in considerable 
esteem ior the table; and great numbers are 
brought to the market of Philadelphia, where they 
are sold at from twelve to twenty-five cents, per 
dozen. During the whole winter and spring they 
are occasionally seen ; and about the 25th of May 
appear in numerous parties making great havoc 
among the early cherries, selecting the best and 
ripest of the fruit.” Audubon says that they reach 
Louisiana about the beginning of November, and 
retire towards the middle districts in the beginning 
of March. “ The holly,” writes the autliur last 

2 noted, “the vines, the persimon, the pride of 
)bina, and various other trees, supply them with 
plenty of berries and fruits, on which they fatten, 
and become so tender and juicy as to be sought by 
every epicure for the table.'* 

In June, while cherries and strawberries abound, 
they become extremely fat, and about the 10th or 
12tli of that month disperse over the country in 
pairs to breed; sometimes fixing on the cedar 
(JnnipeniB Virginiana), but generally clioosing the 
orchard for that purpose. The nest is large for the 
size of the bird, and is fixed in the forked or 
horizontal branch of an apple-tree, ten or twelve 
feet from the ground; and sometimes several nests 
are to be seen in the hame vicinity. 

Externally the nest is composed of fibres and 
coarse dry stalks of grass; the inside is lined 
entirely with very fine stalks of the same material. 
The eggs are three or four, of a dingy bluish white, 
thick at the great end, tapering suddenly, and be- 
coming very narrow at the other, marked w-ith small 
roundish spots, of black jf various sizes and shades : 
and the great end is of a pale dull purple tinge, 
marked likewise with touches of various shades of 
purple and black. About the last week in June the 
young are batched, and are at first fed on insects 
and their iary® ; hut as tlw advance in growth, on 
berries of variouskinds. “ Tlie female,’* says Wilson, 
from whose personal observation the foregoing facts 
are given, “if disturbed, darts from the nest in 
silence to a considerable distance ; no notes of 
wailing or lamentation are heard from either parent, 
nor are they even seen, notwithstanding you are in 
the tree examining the nest and young. , , . The 
season of love, which makes almost every other 
small bird musical, has no such effect on them; 
for tiiey continue at that interesting period as silent 
as before.” 

Audubon states that these birds are “excellent 
fly-catchers, spending much of their time in the 
pursuit of winged insects, but yet without much 
vivacity or energy of action. They start from the 
branches and give chace to the insects, ascending 
after them for a few yards or moving horizontally 
toward them, perhaps rather farther than when 
ascending, and as soon as the prey is secured they 
return to the spot, where they continue watching 
witii slow motions of the head. Towards evening 
t’ in amusement is carried on for half an hour or an 
hour at a time, and is continued longer at the 
approach of atitumn, the berries then becoming 
scarcer.** 

2 R2 
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The cedar-bird is about six inches and a half long ; 
its plumage is soft and silky* and its head is orna* 
mented with an erectile crest* General colour 
yellowish or fawn brown, fading into yellow on the 
abdomen, and yellowish white under the tail. 
Back and wing-coveiti greyish brown. Throat 
and a band passing from the forehead to the occiput 
black, the latter narrowly margined with white. 
QuilJ-feathers brownish black, some of the secon- 
daries having the scarlet waxen appendages; tail 
brownish black, tipped with a band of pale yellow. 
The female is rather sm^Jler than the male, and 
with paler colouring. 

1396.— The Asiatic or Japanese Crattbrxr 

(Bamhycilla phcmieopferaY This newly di8CO\ered 
species ditFers from the Bohemian and the cedar- 
bird in the nakedness of the nostrils, in the length 
of the crest, partially composed of black plumes, 
and in the entire absence of the wax-like append- 
ages with which in the other two species the 
secondaries are tipped. 

The Japanese islands, as far as we know, appear 
to be native territories of this bird, which is found 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
gasaki. Of its habits we have no definite details. 
Length six inches and a half. The base of the bill 
is bordered by a black band, which passes to the 
back of the head, surrounding the eye in its way, 
and terminates in the lower crest-feathers, which 
are of the same colour throughout; the chin and 
throat are black ; the crest is long, composed above 
of feathers of an asliy-reddisb colour with an inferior 
layer of the black plumes already alluded to ; the 
breast, upper pai^s, and wing-coverts are of a 
brownish-ash, and a red band traverses the wing 
about the middle of it ; all the quills arc of an ashy- 
black, the greater quills terminated with black and 
tipped with white; the tail is of an ashy-black, 
♦ipped with vivid red ; the middle of the belly is of 
a whitish-yellow ; and the lower tail-coverts chest- 
nut; feet black. 

Family PIPRID/E (CJOTINGAS and MANA- 
KINS). 

Mr. Swainson regards the Pipridsp, or, as he calls 
them, Piprinas, as a subfamily of the AmpelulsB, 
from which tliey differ in the slenderness of the 
feet, Hhurtne.ssuf the beak, and curvature of the 
upper mandible ; most are of small si/.e, and clothed 
in plumage of the richest tints of crimson, orange, 
yellow, Idiie, green, and black. The warmer 
regions of America are their strongholds, but not 
their exclusive hahitat* According to Mr. Swain- 
son the manaUins chiefly occur in the deep virgin 
forests of the tropics, but are much more social than 
the Cotingas. They live in little bands, are con- 
tinually in motion, and feed almost entirely on 
the large soft berries of the different sjiecies of 
Melastoma: the nest of one species, Pipra pareola, 
is often built in the fork of a shrub, in such an 
eyposed manner that the female can look all round, 
and watch the approach of danger ; we found one in 
such a siluatiou in the forest of Pitanga, a single 
leaf of a large pepper-plant (Piper) forminjy a kind 
of umbrella shade over the female, wlilch was 
sitting, and did not rise from her nest as we passed 
onwards.” 

1397.— The Scarlet Cotinga 

(Phccnicireus Camtfex'), Ampehs Carnifex, Linn. 
In this genus the hill is rather weak; the wings 
are short and rounded ; the feet are short, the 
middle and outer toes united, and the tarsi feathered 
on their inner side. The scarlet cotinga equals the 
wax-wing in size, and is a native of Brazil, Guiana, 
and Surinam. It tenants the deepest recesses of 
the forest, and is solitary in its habits, uttering from 
lime to time a monotonous uhistlo which sounds 
like the s} liable “ quet.” Waterton states that it 
is found throiigbout the year in Demerara, and is 
fond of the seeds of the bitea-tree, and of those of 
the siloabah, which lipen in December, and continue 
on the trees for above two months. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known of the incubation wT this splendid 
bird, and tlie Indians all agree in slating that they 
have never seen its nest. The Caraibs term it 
Arara and Apiia. 

The general colour of this species is fire-red, 
with a bright flaming-red cap ; the back is reddish- 
biovvn, the breast b!ood-i*ed ; the tail feathers are 
purple terminated by ruddy black. The female 
iS paler, ami the tints more dusky and obscure. 

139H.— The Swallow FRuiT*BArER ^ 

t Procnins veutralUy This beautiful species is a 
native of Bniua, and more particularly of the 
southern piovinces of Brazil, where it frequents 
the woods, feeding on berries and wild fruits. The j 
genus Procnias, oi’ which it is an example, is cha- 
racterized by the breadth of the beak, which has the 1 
•ides inflected and the tip straight, the gape being I 
remarkable for width* exceedi g that even of the r 


•wallow tribe, arid enabling the birds to swallow the 
large berries of the Melastoma and of other tropical 
shrubs with the greatest ease. Cuvier, speaking of 
these birds, says, ” ils se nourissent d’insectes,” out 
incorrectly, for fruits are their only food. Perhaps 
this genus rather belongs to the Ampelidm than the 
Piprid®. . 

The Swallow fhiit-eater is about five inches and a 
half in length: the maleMs blue, with the- anterior 
part of the head and the throat black ; the sides are 
transversely striated with dusky black ; and the 
centre of the abdomen is white. The female is 
green, with the forehead and throat grey ; and the 
under parts •yellowish, transversely striated with 
dusky green. To this genus belongs the Bell-bird, 
or Campanero, of South America, remarkable for its 
note, wnich sounds like that of a bell through the 
depths of the forests, recalling to the weary traveller 
the remembrance of a far-oif land, and suggesting 
to his mind the beautiful words of Shakspere 


<< True If it thut we h»ve Mcn better day*, 

And liive with holy bell been knoird to ehurcli. 

till, carried away by his thoughts, he almost starts to 
find himself in the gloom of an American forest. 
** The campanero,” says Waterton, “ is about the 
size of the jay ; his plumage is as white as snow ; 
on his forehead "isea a spiral tube nearly three inches 
long; it is jet black, dotted all over with white 
feathers, and has a communication with the palate, 
and when filled with air looks like a spire ; when 
empty it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and 
clear, like the sound oi a bell, and may be heard at 
the distance of three miles. In the midst of these 
extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of an 
aged mora, almost out of gun-reach, you will see 
the campanero. No sound or song from any of the 
winged inhabitants of the forest, not even the clearly 
pronounced ♦Whip-poor- Will* from the goatsucker, 
cause such astonisnixieut as the loll of the campa- 
ncro. With many of the feathered race, he pays 
tlie common tribute of a morning and evening song ; 
and even when the meridian sun has shut m silence 
the rrtouths of almost the whole of animated nature, 
th ipanero still cheeis the forest; you hear his 
t ..lid then a pause for a minute— tiien another 
toll, and then a pause again— and then a toll, and 
again a pause— then he is silent for six or eight 
minutes, and then another toll, and so on.” Strange 
to the ear, and not less welcome, must be the bell- 
like tone of the snow-white campanero. 

1399.— The Red and Black Man akin 
{Pipra aureola). The true manakins are very nu- 
merous, and all of minute size and beauiilully co- 
loured : they associate in small flocks; frequenting 
fruit-bearing trees in the woods, and are very active 
and alert. The bill is small and weak; the wings 
rounded ; the tail short. The present species is of a 
rich red, with tlie exception of the back, wings, and 
tail, which are black, and of the throat, which is 
yellow. Locality, Guiana. 

1400.— The Galeatbd Manakin 

{M^.topia gakata^ Swains.); Pipra galeata, Licht. 
In this species the tail is broad and lengthened, and 
the wings ample ; a frontal crest projects over the 
beak. The general colour is black ; the whole of 
the head ana back of the neck being of a rich crim- 
son. It is a native of Brazil. 

1401— The Crested Manakin 

{Ckdypma ciistata). Bill short, strong, robust, and 
with the upper mandible deeply notched. Wings 
short and rounded; tail almost concealed; tam 
lengthened. 

The general colour of this species on the upper 
siiiJat'e is brownish-green or olive; the crown is 
red; the rump yellow; the throat and breast yei- 
lowish, this becoming brighter and more decided on 
the abdomen ; tarsi black. Native country, Brazil. 

1402.— The Diamond-Bird 

(Pardalotuspunctatus). In the subgenus Pardalo- 
tus the beak is stoui, and notched as in Calyptura, 
but the wings are long and pointed. The feet are 
strong, and the lateral toe is free. 

This pretty little bird is a native of Australia, 
where it inhabits the forest and brush-lands, but is 
not very abundant. The general colour above is 
grey, undulated with yellow; the bead and wings 
are black dotted with white a white streak runs 
above the eye ; the lower part of the back is flre- 
red ; the throat is yellow; the under parts whitish. 
The female has the heful dotted with yellow points. 
It is from the t- pots on the wings that the settlers 
have given to iliis species the name of diamond- 
bird. 

Family PARIDiE ^TITB, or TITMICE). 

The birds of this family, of which our British 
species the Pams major and the Parus cssruleus 
may be regarded as typical speoics, are remarkable 


for thehr aettvity ejBimf the famehes of tfeeit mlaUk 
they traveiee with the utnwst addrosi, ariefjttg 
around thenu and clinring in ell positions while th^ 
examine buds, bark, ioweri, and fimiti, in quest of 
insects and their larvas, ptying into eveiy recess and 
crevice. Who has not observed their restiemneis-* 
their ever-changing attitudes — their quiokneSs, 
their ebrupt movements, their promptness ana 
.celerity P They frequent gardens, orchards, farm- 
yards, hedge-rows, and copses, and are bold and 
familiar. In addition to inseotSp they feed upon 
hard seeds and grain, and some will even attack the 
young of small birds, killing them by blows upon 
the skull with their short sharp-pointed beak. The 
colours of the titmice are lively and wall contrasted, 
and the plum^e is full and soft. 

In the restricted genus Parus the bill is strong, 
short, subconical, slightly compressed, hard, and 
pointed. The nostrils are basal and round, covered 
with reflected bristly feathers. The outer and 
middle toes are not united ; the hind-toe is strong, 
and armed with a long and hooked claw. Wings 
rounded. This form is almost universally spread. 

1403.— Thb Yellow-Cheeked Titmouse 

{Parus Xanithpgenys), This species, which is a na- 
tive of the Himalaya Mountains, was first described 
and figured by Mr. Gould in his * Century of Birds, 
&c.’ It is closely related io our Parus major, which 
it is said to resemble also in its habits and manners* 
The head is ornamented with a crest of black 
feathers, covering the whole of the top ; a stripe 
above the eye; the cheeks are yellow; the ear- 
coverts black ; the back is olive ; the wings and 
tail black, the former being spotted and the latter 
tipped with while ; a broad black mark passes down 
the throat and chest ; the sides of the chest and 
flanks are pale yellow. Bill and feet black. 

1404.— A Group or British Titmice. 

In this pictorial group wc have specimens of the 
following a, the Greater Tit (Parus major); i, 
the Blue Tit (Parus cwruleus) ; c, the Cole-Tit 
(Parus ater) ; d, the Marsh-Tit (Parus palustris). 

1404 (fl).— T he Greater Tit 

(Parus major ) ; M4sange charbonnidre, Temm. ; 
Great Titinouse or Ox-eye, ♦ British Zool.* This beau- 
tiful bird frequents gardens, orchards, and copses, 
where in spring may be frequently iieard its harsh 
note, aptly compared to the sound produced on 
sharpening the teeth of a saw by the file. This 
note 18 only heard during the pairing season, 
and ceases when the bird has a nest^ Its ordi- 
nary cry is a loud chirp followed by a harsh clatter, 
rcmaikabJy strong fur so piall a bud, as it may be 
heard at a considerable distance* It uses, however, 
a great variety of calls, or notes, of which one re- 
sembles the call-note of the chaffinch, sounding like 
the word/nViA. 

The Greater Titmouse feeds upon insects and their 
larvKs which it digs out of crevices in the, bark of 
trees, or extricates from buds in which they have 
made a lodgment. In autumn and during winter 
it subsists upon grain and seeds, preferring such as 
pe of an oily quality. It will also pick bones, and 
is partial both to the flesh and fat, which it greedily 
devours. It will also disarrange the thatch of out 
houses and other buildings in quest of torpid insects. 
♦* The Great Titmouse (says Gilbert White), driven by 
stiess of weather, much frequents houses; and in 
deep snows 1 have seen this bird, while it hung with 
its back downwards, to my no small delight and ad- 
miration, draw straws lengthwise from the eaves of 
thatched houses, in order to pull out the flies that 
were concealed between (hem, and that in such 
numbers that (hey quite deiaced the thatch, and 
gave it a ragged appearance.” It is capable of 
piercing the shells of nuts, of the kernels of which 
il is fond. Mr. Slaney says, “We had ofren in 
winter heard a humming noise, which appeared to be 
caused by this bird, and throwing a stone smartly at 
him, he dropped something, which proved to be a 
hazel-nut, a little perlorated at the smaller end by 
repeated strokes of his bill. We otten afterwards 
watched him at work, and found under his workshop 
many shells from which the nuts had been extr^ 
cateu, and some split into halves. It is said that if 
a nut be suspended at the end of a string, the tit- 
mouse will fix himself on this nut, and follow all ite 
oscillations without ceasing to hack it with his 
bill.” 

Mr. Rennie observes that this species, when 
going to sleep, rolls itself into a round Dali, erecting 
every feather so as not to separate its point from 
the adjoining ones. The quantity of non-conducting 
surface is by this means increased to the depth of 
nearly half an inch more than it is when the fearers 
are laid fiat and smooth ; and as the feathers of the 
belly are at the same time spread over the feet, 
the little creatuse is admirably protected from tlM 
cold.” 

'The Greater Titmouse breeds in the holes of mine 
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walk apd bnildiiin ^ in tba of decayed the reede in low manhy traote, wnere it makes its 
traesi Which it eimr w^akes or enlamt with its necti generally choosing some decayed willow for a 

hard pointed bill* and rapidly aeoomplmes its task, foundation. Its food is chiefly insects, but in winter 

The nest is placed in an enlarged space at the bottom, it feeds on seeds, and is often tempted to visit the 

and is composed of moss* hair, and feathm. The farm-yard for pieces of meat, which it eats with 

eggs are fix or eight in number, of a white colour much avidity ; indeed its appetite is so great, that 

spotted with reddSh brown. it has been known to consume more than half its 

The colours of this beautiful species are well con- own weight of food per day. The Marsh-tit U also 

trasted. The head, throat, and lower part of the known provincially as the smaller Ox-eye, Willow- 

neck are blaek ; the cheelu and ear-coverts white, biter, Joe Bent, &c. When their haunts can be ap- 

On the nape of the neck is a spot of white ; back proached so as to witness their movements (which 

olive-green, passing at the lower part into bluish- is not always an easy matter, as they generally 

grey. Wing-coverts bluish-grey tipped with white, select some long tract of marshy country on the 

Quill-feathers greenish-grey, as are those of the banks of rivers, &c.), the observer will be repaid by 

tail. Under parts sulphur yellow, with a black cen- a very interesting sight. They dwell together in 

tral stripe continued from the throat. Bill black ; considerable numbers, and are perpetually in motion, 

legs bluish-grey. In the female the tints are less going in and out of their nests, feeding their young, 

rich. Length about six inches. Sying off in search of food, or seeking for it in the 

1404 (6).— Thb Blub; Titmousb crevices of Ihe neichbounnn trees. It is truly gra- 

^ ^ , , tiiying to witness their sprightly gambols, and the 

(ParuB cceruleus). Provincial, Tomtit, Nun, Blue- entertaining positions into which, as it were in very 

cap, Hickwall, Billy-biter; Le M68ange k t^tc exuberance of spirit, they are continually thro\Mng 

bleue, Cuvier ; Blaumeise, Bechstein. This beau- themselves. 

tiful little species is very common, and too well This bird is very common in Holland, The nest 
known to need a detailed description. It frequents U composed of moss, mixed with the seed-dov\n of 
gardens and orchards, and while engaged in its the willow, and lined with a warm coating of the 

search for insects assumes among the twigs and same material. The eggs, six or eight in number, 

sprays the most amusingly varied attitudes. It is are spotted with reddish brown, particularly at the 

very fond of flesh, fat, and suet, and we have known larger end. 

it a regular visitor to pigsties, Gilbert White says Head, nape of neck, and throat ink black ; upper- 
that when a boy he has known twenty of these biidb parts yellowish-grey, wings and tail bluibh-giey 

caught in a morning, by means of snap mousetraps edged paler; checks yellowish white; breast and 

baited with suet ; we have ourselves often captured under parts white, tinged with pale yellowish-brown ; 

it in .a common brick trap baited with bits of meat logs bluish-grey. 

and bread and butter. It ispattial to oleaginous The tits we have hitherto described are very ge- 
seeds, and will feed on those of the sunflower, and nerally to be found in England ; but the Cicsted Tit 
also, as White asserts, pick holes in apples left on the (P. cristatus^ which we now pioceed to notice, is a 
ground. Like the preceding species, it will disturb bird but seldom seen in this country, and very rare 
the thatch of buildings in quest of insects, and will throughout Europe. It is distinguishable from ths 
even attack other small birds. In winter the Blue other tits by its crest, formed by its occipital leathers 
Titmouse resorts to stack-yaids, where it finds both being elongated, pointed, and slightly recurved. It 
food and shelter, nestling at night in holes about is in length about lour inches and a half, of a dusky 
the sides or under the thatching of hay or corn colour, with a black band round the neck; breast 
stacks, and, as we can personally testify, puffing up pinkish-white ; feet of a leaden colour ; and lore- 
its feathers so as to resemble a ball of down. This head blaek. It is common in the woods in llie 
species lives in holes of trees or walls, and forms noithern part of the middle division of Scotland, 
its nest of mosses lined with feathers and hair; its but in tlie other parts of Great Britain it is, as we 
eggs, from six to eight in number, are white spotted have said, very rare, liv North Ameiica, however, 
with brown, especially at the larger end (Fig, 1408). it ia more frequently found. It is very solitary, very 
These birds resolutely defend their nest against in- courageous in defending itself and its nest, and is 
truders, and if an attempt be made upon it, bite with very difficult to tame. Though not strictly migia- 
great severity, ruffling up their soil full plumage, tory, it often shifts its quarters, and in severe winters 
and hissing like a snake or angry kitten, thereby visits the more southern parts of the kingdom. 

op 

Titmouse are confined to a weak chirp and kind of {PartiB atrirapiUuB ) ; Mf’sange k t6te noire de 
harsh chatter. Canada, Bnffbn. Many ornitiiologists, and among 

them Temminck, have considered this bird to be 
1404 (c). Thb Colk-Tit identical with the Marsh-titmouse of Kurojie. It is 

(Peirtw flter, Colemouse) ; La Petite Charbonni^rc, now, however, universally agreed that the two birds, 
Buffbn ; Tannemeise, Bechstein. The Cole-tit is though nearly allied, are distinct species, 
spread over Europe, particularly where pine-forests The Black-cap Titmouse is termed JVechehkees- 
^ahound ; in England it is comparatively rare, but kroshees by the Cree Indians, and, according to 
in Scotland is very common, frequenting the exten- Nuttall, Cnicadee by the European colonists. It 
sive woods and plantations of pine, fir, &c., which ranges through the whole width of the American 
seem everywhere to be its favourite if not exclu- continent from latitude 65® to the southern districts 
give habitat. In these woods it finds a secure re- of the United States, being stationary througliout 
treat, and abundance of food, consisting of aphides the year. It is one of the most common birds in 
and the larvae of insects, as well as of seeds and the fur-countries, a small family inhabiting every 
berries. In its quick abrupt movements, its rest- thicket. In the United Stales it is uiiiverbally dis- 
lessness, and its ever-changing attitudes, this bird tributed. 

resembles the Blue Titmouse ; and it seeks for its “in these countries,” says Nultall (’Man. of 
food among the branches with the same address. Ornith. of United States and oLCanada’), “families 
Its call-note in the spring, which resembles that of of Chicadees are seen chattering and roving through 
the greater titmouse, excepting that it is shriller, the woods, busily engaged in gleaning their multi- 
may be heard incessantly through the solitudes of farious food, along with the Parus bicolor, nut- 
the woods till the labour of niditlcation com- hatches, and creepers, the whole forming a busy, 
mences ; the bird 4s then silent. The nest is built active, and noisy group, whose manners, food, and 
in the hollow of some decayed tree, and is neatly habits bring them together in a common pursuit, 
formed of moss and wool with a lining of hair. Mr. Their diet varies with the season ; in the month 
Selby states that he has sometimes found it on the of September they leave the woods and assemble 

f round in the entrance of a mouse or mole-hole. familiarly in our orchards and gardens, and even 
he eggs are from six to eight in number, of a white enter the thronging cities in quest of that support 
colour spotted with reddish-brown. The Cole-tit is which their native forestb now deny them. Large 
very similar to the blue titmouse in form, but is seeds of many kinds, particularly those which are oily, 
even less in size, being about four inches in length ; as the sun-fiower, and pine, and spruce-kernels, are 
the bill is black, as are the crown and nape of the now sought after. These seeds, in the usual manner 

neck, the latter having a white central spot ; the of the genus, are seized in the claws and held againet 

throat and under part of the neck are also block ; the branch until picked open by the bill to obtain 
the back is greenish-grey, passing on the lower port their contents, Fat of various kinds is also greedily 

into yellow&b-grey ; the wings and tail are grey ; eaten, and they regularly watch the retreat of the 

under parti greyish-white ; legs bluish-grey. hog-killers, in the country, to glean up the ftagments 

lAAA vr ABPu Tf^ of meat whichadheretotheplaces wheretlwoarcaMes 

1404 (d).— I hi Mamh-Tit suspended. At times they feed Upon the 

(Pomi iMAfdm) : Mfisange nonnette, Temminck ; wax of the candle-berry myrtle (My^i’ica cerifera) ; 
Sumpfmeiee, Beehitein* ^e Marsh-tit it very like they likewise pick up crumbs near the hou^ 
the Uole-tit in ibim and colouring, but is larger, search the weather-boards and even the window-iilw 

and has no v^Wla inark on the nape -of the neck. It familiarly for their luiking prey, and are particulwiy 

ts common in tmrthtm parts of England, but is fond of spiders and the eggs ot destructive fflotns, 
eeldom men in above Pifeshlre, and especially thoee of the canker-worm, which they 

aoarcely erer so ftripffll «| JU»nldon« Although it greedily deetroy in ail iia st^es of existence. It is 

may be iometimek%i|'Em$n the woodi of diy i^ that they lomottam attack their own tjmies 
it ii more freijointlj bibe met with among when the individual le iiokly, aim their biowe 


(ParuB ater, Colemouse) ; La Petite Charbonni^re, 
Buifon ; Tannemeise, Bechstein. The Cole-tit is 


at the skull with a view to eat the brain ; but this 
barbarity I have never witnessed. In winter, when 
satisfied, they will descend to the snow-bank be- 
neath, and qviench their thirst by swallowing small 
pieces ; in this way their various and frugal meal 
I is always easily supplied ; and hardy, and warmly 
I clad in light and very downy feathers, they suifer 
1 veiy little iiiconvenienee from tlie inclemeney of 
the seasons. Indeed in the winter, or about the 
close of October, they at times appear so enlivened 
as already to show their attnehments, the male ap- 
proaching his mate with flutteiiiig and vibrating 
wings; and in the spring season the males have 
obstinate engagements, daiting after each other 
with great velocity and anger. Thcnr loost, 1 sus- 
pect, IB in the hollows of decayed trees, where they 
also breed, laying their eggs merely in the diy 
rotten wood, without any attempt at a nest ; these 
are from six to twelve in number, white with specks 
of brown-ied. They begin to lay about the middle 
or close of April, and though they commonly make 
use of natural or deserted holes of the woo(l]>eeker, 
yet at times they aie said to excavate a cavity for 
themselves with much labour. The first brood 
take wing about the 7th or loth of .lune, and they 
have sometimes a second towauK the end of July. 
The young, as soon as fledged, liave all the extenml 
marks of the adult ; the head is equally black, and 
' they chatter and skip about with all the agility and 
self-possession of their parents, who appear, uevei- 
theless, very sohtMtous lor their salety, Fu»m this 
time the whole lamily continue to associate to- 
gether through the iiulumn and winter. 

Tlie eolouiingof the hlack-cap tit is ns follows ; — 
Top of the head, back ol the net-k, and the throat 
velvet black, a white line horn the nostrils thiongh 
the eye sjireads out on the side of the neck ; liack 
lead-colonied, glossed with yellowish-grey ; quill 
I and tail-feathois blaekish-giej edged wilhgieyish- 
white ; under jilnmage biownish-white ; bill blaek; 
legs bluish. Total length five inches and a half. 

M06, l*t07 — Thk Long-tailkd TirMousK 

( OrileB cawhtay Madir) ; MecluHtuiacaudatii, Leach ; 
Parus caudatuH, Huy. This species is the Ikmdo- 
lino, Paronzino, Codilmgnolo, and Paglia in culo of 
the Italians; Mi^sange a la longue rjueue and Perd 
sa queue of the French; Lanschwlinzige Meise, 
Schwanzmeise, and Belznieise Piannenstiel of the 
Germans; Stanrtmeesof the Nethei landers ; Alhtita 
of the Swedes; Jenga of the Japanese; Bottle 
Tit, Bottle Tom, Long-tailed Farmer, Long-fail 
Mag, Long-tail Pie, Poke-Pudding, Huckmuek, and 
Mum-rufTin of the modern British ; and Y Benloyn 
gnyifoiihlr ol the ancient British, 

The Long-tailed Titmouse is distributed through 
the whole of Europe and the middle districts of 
Asia to Japan. It inhabits the British Islands. The 
food of this pretty bird consists of insects, their 
eggs and larva', for which it is in constant search 
among the branches, displaying the greatest alert- 
ness and addre.ss, hanging in every attitude from 
the ends of the twigs, and creeping mouse-like 
round the thicker bmnehes. It is not often that 
this bird is seen in the immediate vicinity of houses ; 
and this circumstance did not escape the notice of 
Gilbert Wliite, who stales that it never retreals for 
I succour in the severest seasons to houses and their 
neighbouihood. This does not arise from any pecu- 
liar shyness ; and though it may not resort, like the 
Blue Titmouse, to the haunts of man for food and 
shelter in winter, it does not positively avoid them 
I in summer. A writer in the ‘ Penny Cyclopa'ilia' 
says— “We have seen in a nursery-garden in Mid- 
dlesex a whole family of them within a few yards of 
the nur»crym|in*s cottage, and close to his green- 
I house, which visitors weie constantly entering; and 
we have I'outKl its exquisitely-wrought nest in a 
I silver-fir about eight feet high, in a pleasiire- 
I ground in the same county, little more than a hun- 
dred yards from the house.” Pennant well describe’s 
its appearance in flight when, after staling that the 
young follow the parents the whole winter, he says. 
“From the slimness of their bodies and great length 
of tail, they appear while flying like so many darts 
cutting the air. They are often se«n passing 
throu^i our gardens, going progressively from tree 
to tree, as if on their road to some oilier place, 
never making any halt.” This progression is re- 
I markable. We nave ourselves followed a troop 
I pretty closely, completely round the tall hedge-row 
{ of a large fleld, admiring their qiiickness and evolu- 
I lions among the twigs and branclies. 

I The nest of the long-tailed titmouse is a most 
I beautiful and elaborate of workmanship, 

“ combining beauty of appearatfte with security and 
warmth. In shape it is nearly oval, with one small 
hole in the upper part of the side, by which the bird 
I enti rs. I have never seen more tlian one hole. The 
I outside ol this nest sparkles with silver-coloured 
j lichens adhering to a firm texture of moss and wool, 
the inside proiwly lined with soft feathers. The 
nest is generally placed in the middle of a thick bush. 











and.«o finnlv fixed that it ii moitly found neoeseaiy 
to eUt out the portion of the buen containing it* if 
dettiroug of preserving the natural appearance and 
form of the nest* The female is the nest-makert 
and is known to have been occupied for a fortnigtit 
to three weeks in completing her habitation. In 
ihtg she deposits from ten to twelve eggs ; but a 
larger number are occasionally found : they are small 
and white, with a few pale red specks, frequently 
quite plain. The young family of the year keep 
company with the parent birds during their first 
autumn and winter* and generally crowd close toge- 
ther on the same branch at rooKting-time, looking, 
when thus huddled up, likea sha[)eless lump of lea- 
thers only. These birds have several notes, on 
the sound of which they assemble and keep to- 
gether: one of these call-notes msoft and scarcely 
audible ; a second is a loiuler chirp or twitter ; and 
a third is of a hoarser kind.*’ Figs. 140y and 1410 
represent the nest. 

The colouring of this species is as follows Head, 
neck, throat, and breast pure white ; the back and 
the six middle tail-leathers deep black; scapulars 
reddish; belly, sides, and abdomen reddish-white; 
quills black ; greater wing-coverts bordered with 
pure white ; lateral tail-reathors white on their 
external barbs and at their end ; tail very long and 
wedge-shaped. Length five inches seven or eight 
lines. 

Ml 1.— The Bearded Titmouse 

{Ckilamophilm hiamims), Parus biarmieus. This 
is the M6sange Marbue ou Mou'^taebe of the 
French ; Bartmeise of tin* Germans ; Least Butcher- 
Bird of Edwards; Reed Pheasant (provincial) of 
the modern British ; and Y Barfug of the Welsh. 

M. Teraminck rcmaiks that the ZaliiiHchlibligc 
Barlmeiso of Brehm is a sjiecies or subspecies 
founded only on individuals which have been long 
caged, such as may be seen in the Dutch markets, 
where numbers are sold. Some of these eaptiveh 
come to London, where they may be bought for 
some four or five shillings a pair. The iris and bill 
in the living bird are of a delicate orange-colour. 

The bearded titmouse is a native of most paits of 
Europe; having, however, a partial distribution, 
from the ciicumstancc of its att'ecting r(‘cd-beds 
and marshes. Hence it is abundant in Holland, 
and in the marshes of Ostia, Italy. It occurs alon^ 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. In our island it 
has been found in reed-beds in Surrty* Sussex, 
Essex, Kent, along the banks of the Thames 
lietwecn London and Oxford, and in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Suftblk, and Norfolk. 
The food of this bird consists of insects, the seeds 
of various grasses, and especially of small fresh- 
water shelled snails ; and it is remarkable that the 
aides of the stomach in this bird are thick and 
muscular, and formed into a gizzard, which is not 
the case in the true Tits, wlience is afforded the 
power of breaking down the shells of the testaceous 
mollusks, Succinea amphibia and Pupa muscorum, 
which are greedil v devoured. 

Accoiding to Mr. Hoy the bearded tit begins 
building towards tlie end of April, and the nest 
is composed on the outside of dead leaves of 
the reed and sedge, intermixed with a few pieces 
of grass, and lined with the top of the reed. He 
describes it as generally placed in a tuft oi coarse 
grass or rushes near the ground, on the margin of 
the dikes, in the fens; and sometimes is fixed 
among the reeds that are broken down, but never 
suspended between the stems. Their food, he says, 
is principally the seed of the reed ; and so intent 
were they on their search for il, that he had taken 
them with a bird-hmed twig attached to a fishing- 
rod. When alarmed by any sudden noise, or the 
passing of a hawk, they uttered their shrill musical 
notes, and concealed themselves among the thick 
bottoms of the reeds, but they soon resumed their 
station, climbing the upright stems with the greatest 
facility. 

Mr. Dykes had an opportunity of examining three 
specimens, and he found their crops completely 
filled with the Succinea amphibia in a perfect state, 
the shells unbroken and singularly closely packed 
together. The crop of one, not larger than a hazel- 
nut, contained twenty Succinese* some of them of a 
good size, and four Pupe muscorum, with the sliells 
also entire. The stomach was full of small frag- 
ments of shell, in a greater or less degree of decom- 
position. Numerous sharp angular fragments of 
quartz which had been swallowed had, with the 
action of the stomach, effected the comminution of 
the shells. 

Two nests obtained by Mr, Yarrell from the parish 
of Horsey were sustained only an inch or two above 
the ground by the strength of the stems of the 
coarse grass on which they were fixed. Each was 
composed entirely of dried bents, the finer ones 
forming the lining ; others increasiag in substance 
made up the extenor. Mr. Yarrell Mates the num- 
ber of egf$ at from four io si^, rather smaller than i 


tho»e of the great tltmouee and leee pointed; eight 
line* and a half long by eix linee wd a h«f in 
breadth ; white, and epanngly marked with peJ* red 
line* or •cratohei. (‘ Biitidi Bird*.') 

De*cription. — Male.— Black between the bill and 
the eye, and the*e black feathere are veiy long and 
prolonged on each side on the lateral part of the 
nock } head and occiput bluUh-ash ; throat and 
front of the neck pure white, which blends on the 
breast and the middle of the belly into a rosy hue : 
nape, back, rump, feathers of the middle of Uie tail 
and bides fine rust-colour; great coverts of the 
wings deep black, bordered with deep rusty on the 
external barb, and reddish-white on the internal 
barb ; quills bordered with white ; feathers of the 
under part of the tail deep black ; lateral tail- 
feathers bordered end terminated with grey ; tail 
long, much graduated; bill and iris fine yellow. 
Length, six inches and two or three lines* 

Female.— No black moustaches ; throat end front 
of the neck tarnished white; upper parts of the 
head and body rusty, shaded with brown ; on the 
middle of the back some longitudinal black spots ; 
unticr (Hi 1-coverts bright rusty. 

Young at their leaving the nest, and before their 
first moult, with nearly the whole of the plumage of 
very bright reddish ; a good deal of black on the ex- 
ternal barbs of the quills and tail-feathers ; on the 
middle of the back a very large space of deep black. 
After the first moult nothing ol the deep black of 
tlie back remains but some longitudinal spots. 

1412,— The Pkndulinb Titmouse 

petidulinut). Partis pendulinus; R6- 
miz or Mesange de Pologne of the French ; Bentcl- 
meise of the Germans. This bird is principally 
confined to the southern and eastern provinces of 
Europe ; Poland, Hungary, the south of France, 
Italy, &c. It breeds along the Danube* The 
Penduline Titmouse, both in habits and in the choice 
of its food, has many points in common with the 
I species above described. Like the bearded tit, the 
I Penduline titmouse haunts the reedy hanks of 
rivers, or the margins of wide-watered ” shores, and 
it- consists not only of the seeds of the reeds, 

( < f aquatic insects and mollusks. It derives its 
..ae from its pensile purse-hke or fiask-like nest, 
generally suspended at the end of some willow twig 
or other flexible branch of an aquatic tree. This 
skilfully' wrought cradle is woven from the cotton- 
)ike wool or down of the willow or poplar, with an 
opening in the side for the ingress and egress of the 
artificers and their young, and mostly overhangs the 
water ; sometimes, however, it is interwoven among 
the reed stems. The eggs are six in number, and of 
a pure white marked with spots of red. 

In the male the colouring is as follows :-^Bil] 
black, straight, a little elongated, and pointed ; tail 
short ; top of the head and nape pure ash-colour ; 
forehead, space between the eye and the bill, region 
of the eyes, and feathers of the orifices of the ears 
deep black ; back and scapulars reddish-pey : rump 
ash-colour; throat white, the other fower parts 
whitish, with rosy tints ; coverts of the wings chest- 
nut, hoitlered and terminated with whitish-rusty j 
and white ; wings and tail blackish, bordered with 
whitish-rusty ; tail-feathers terminated with while ; 
iris yellow. Length, four inches three or four linos. 
The temale is rather smaller, and has the tints less 
decided. 

1413. ^-Thb Black Titmouse 

{Parus niger), Pams leucopterus, Swainson. This 
species is abundant in the Catfre country. South 
Africa, and has been received also from Senegal. 

In general form and size it approaches the Parus 
major of Europe, but the bill is shorter and more 
arched above ; the feet are smaller, and the claws 
shorter, broader, and more curved. According to 
Le Vaillant, the note of the Black Titmouse, or 
M^sange noire, is the same as that of our Greater 
Titmouse ; and the nest, he says, is made in the 
hollow trunks of trees, where the bird also roosts. 
The eggs are from six to eight in number, and of a 
pure white* The general colour of this species is a 
deep uniform glossy black with a slight bluish re- 
flexion in certain lights; the lesser and greater 
wing-coverts and base of the quill-feathers are of 
a snowy white, in admirable cemtrast with the black. 
Total length, nearly six inches. 

Family SYLVIADiE rWARBLERS). 

Fig. 1414 is a group of pictorial specimens of Bri^sh 
Sylviadss i—o, the Nightinnie ; b, the Black-cap ; 
e, the Wren; <f, jthe Redbreast;^ e, the Sedge- 
Warbler ; /, tl .e Wlctethroat. 

The fttmily designated Sylviadsr, or Warblers, 
comprehends a vei($r nuMeiniis assefisl^lege of birds, 
all of sihall size Aod delicate stmoture, many being 
noted for their 'powers of song, in all the bill is 
more or lest siendef, wilb w njpper mandible 
notohea ; not a few are migrafaiT ™ habits, 
and rank summer mtants* For the 
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months of May and Jtifie, maktug a witd 
morning dawns, gratefid to the eer, and oamhiAm 
with the hues of the renewed fblia^, the petfiioe 
of early flowers, and theJranquillity of the nour, le 
impress the mind with Reeling sensations, and fix 
in lir a train of associations as delightful as perma- 
nent. The groups of the Sylviadss are spread over 
all quarters of the globe, and are destined with 
others to thin the innumerable hosts of insects 
which teem in the localities they tenant. Such as 
are migratory arrive in their summer-quarters at 
the time when their natural food begins to abound, 
and retire southwards when the supply begins to di* 
minish, upon the first fall of the leaf, and the cooler 
breeze oi an autumnal evening. As different lo- 
calities are assigned to different tribes of insects, so, 
though most are woodland, is a diversity of haunts 
assigned to the various groups of these birds. Some 
confine themselves to the higher branches of the 
trees, some frequent dense humid thickets, some 
hedgerows, some tall reed-beds, some grassy lawns, 
pasture lands, and wide commons; and in each 
place do they find the insects most suitable to their 
appetite. A few feed during the summer months 
on ripe berries, as well as on insects; and visit 
gardens and bhrubberiei* 

The Sylviadue are thrown by naturalists into se- 
veral minor groups or subfamilies, as Saxicolinw, 
Stonechals ; Philomelinse, Nightingales, &c* : but as 
our object is rather to illustrate the general outline 
of ornithology than enter into minutlft*, we shall re- 
strict our observations to the pictorial specimens 
before us, which embody the principal forms of the 
present family, 

1414 (a), 1415, 1416.— The Nightingale 

(Philomela Luadnia), of the ancient Greeks, 

LUscinia and Philomela of the Latins. Rossignuolo, 
Hiisignuolo, and Usignuolo of the modern Italians; 
Rossignol of the French ; Ruisenor of the Spanish ; 
Nachtigall of the Germans; Nachtergahl of the 
^ Fauna Siiecica ;* Nattergale of Brunnich; and 
Eos of the ancient British. It is the Luscinia of 
Gesner, Aldrovandus, Willughby, Ray, and Brehm ; 
Mutacilla Luscinia of Linnaeus ; Sylvia Luscinia of 
Latham and others; Curruca Luscinia of Fleming; 
Philomela Luscinia of Selby, Gould, and Swainson ; 
and the Luscinia Philomela of Bonaparte. 

This deservedly celebrated songster is a summer 
visitor to our island and the European continent, 
migrating in winter into Egypt and Syria, and the 
northern districts of AfVica. On the Continent* it 
extends its range as far northwards as Sweden : but 
in our island, strange to say, its distribution is li- 
mited. It is stated to be tolerably common about 
Doncaster, in Yorkshire ; but though this may be 
the case, it is certainly of rare occurrence in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire* It does not visit 
Cornwall or the western parts of Devonshire, nor 
(though Dyer, in his * Grongar Hill,* makes this 
bird the companion of his Muse in the Vale of 
Towey) is it heard in Wales, excepting perhaps on 
the border-line of South Wales, and that very rarely. 
It never visits Ireland ; nor is it known in the Chan- 
nel Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, &c. In the south- 
eastern counties ii is abundant ; and especially in 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, 
Middlesex, Berkshire, &c. The causes of this par- 
tial distribution have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained* On the Continent it is nowhere more 
abundant than in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, where, 
however, as in England, it is migratory, leaving 
those countries on the setting in of winter. The 
islands of the Greek Archipelago are visited by this 
bird ; it is found also in Judea, and Mr, Strioldand 
observed it at Smyrna on the 5th of April. Mr* 
Gould states that he has received specimens from 
Northern Africa, but never obtained any from the 
central or southern parts of that portion of the 
globe ; it would appear therefore that its distribu- 
tion over that vast continent is very limited.** 

The nightingale haunts close shrubberies, copies, 
and dense ooveris, in low humid situations, ana, at 
it has been observed, more especially wl^re the 
cowslip grows plentifully* To these ikvounte spMs 
the males, which precede by about ten days the fe- 
males, on their visit to our shores, immediately 
make their way, and begin their rich straini of invf- 
tatiori, striving, as it would seem, to excel each 
other in the (^ess of their notes and the luxuri* 
anoe of -their modulations* This bird, as He name 
implies, sings at night, and its itraini, heard by 
calm moonlight when all is silent around, are veiy 
pleasing ; but it is not only at night this song- 
ster pours out his melody ; he singi also dnrbig the 
day, but hii strain, minffied with the voices of other 
biros, is less eifeotlTe, lets capiliTatlng then when 
uttered during the moonlit hour, mid Hitoiiod to 
amidst the ihadowyatilliiiiiof Hs miSemwA m- 
treat. 
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Qftb^ iughtingftkiM^ jiouiid forth in their ftilleit 
mekM^; and at the UHer. and of the season, before 
leaeitig our aheree, the vmoe of eOng it exchanged 
to a hoarse kind of oraak. 

the nightingaie >n;eeds in the thickest ooverts, 
and so aitCuUf eonstrtieted and so well concealed is 
the nest, that it is not to be discovered without great 
difficulty. It is generally placed low in a thick 
bush, or on the ground amongst intertangled stems, 
The outside is composed (M withered leaves, or 
grass, or of the skeleton leaves which accumulate 
under hedges and thickets; internally it is lined 
with fine fibres of roots and hair. The eggs are 
five in number, and of an olive-brown. The young 
are fed with soft caterpillars, which, with insects 
and benies, constitute the diet of the adults. 

The nightingale measures about beveii inches in 
length: its general plumage above is of a rich 
brown, the lower part of the back and tail having a 
reddish tinge; the under parts are ash-colour. 
Closely allied to the nightingale are three species 
peculiar to the Continent : the Curruca Philomela 
(Philomela Turdoides, Blyth) ; C. Sericea ; and C. 
Orphea. (See Gould; and Temminck’s *ManueJ 
d’Ornithologie.’) The song of the first is loud, but far 
inferior to that of the nightingale. 

1414 ib)t 1417, 1418.-^Thk Black-cap 
(^Curruca atricapUia). This species, scarcely in- 
lerior to the riighlingale in its musical powers, ar- 
rives in our island about the middle of April, and 
leaves at the end of September. It is the Fauvcttc 
k tfite noire of the French; der Mdncli of the Ger- 
mans ; the Ca])onera gentile, or, from its fondness 
for ivy-berries, Caponera d’edera of tiie Italians, 
who class it under the birds called Becafico, so 
prized for the table. The black-cap is very shy and 
retired, concealing itself amidst the loliage of trees, 
while it pours forth at intervals its varied flute -like 
tones, which, like the nightingale, it continues when 
eventide is ended.** Not only has it its own pecu- 
liar strain, but it has also the power of imitating 
the voices of various other birds, and so admirably 
as to deceive the listener. 

When the black-cap,” says Mr. Sweet, “ first 
arrives in this country, its chief lood is the early 
ripened berries of the ivy, and where tliose are, 
there the black-caps are first to be heaid sing- 
ing their melodious and varied song. By the time 
the ivy-berries are over, the little green Jai vie of tlie 
small moths will be getting plentiful, rolled up in 
the young shoots and leaves ; then is this their chief 
food until the strawberries and cherries become ripe : 
after that there is no want of frnif or berries till 
their return, and there is no sort of fruit or berry 
that is eatable or wholesome that they will refuse, 
After they have cleared the elder-beiries in autumn, 
they immediately leave us.’* 

Woods, thickets, and orchards are the favourite 
haunts of this species; and there, among dense 
bushes and brambles, it builds its nest, winch is com- 
posed of dried stalks of goose *gi ass, a little moss or 
wool, and lined with fibrous roots and a few hairs. 
The eggs ore five in number, of a reddish brown, 
with spots of a darker tint, intermixed wiih others of 
an ashy grey. Fig. 1410 represents the egg of the 
present bird. The male black-cap measures nearly 
six inches in length ; crown and occiput black ; neck 
and breast grey. Upper parts grey tinged with oil- 
green ; under parts ashy grey. In the female, which 
exceeds the male in size, the crown of the head is 
umber brown ; and the general tints of the plumage 
are darker and more decidedly waslied with green. 

The black-cap is widely aispei*sed as a summer 
visitant through the northern ^rts of Europe, ex- 
tending as high as Lapland. Temminck says that 
it is rare beyond the Apennines and Pyrenees. In 
Madeira it is a common and a permanent resident, 
as it Is also in.the environs of Rome, and southern 
Italy. The Sylvia melanooephala, Latham, a native 
of the South of Spain, and the S. sarda of Marmora, 
are allied but distinct species. 

1420 .-*Thb Gakatbr Pbttichaps, or Gardbn 
Warbler 


i Ourruca hartmii). This bird is the Beccafico, or 
'ig-eater of the Italians ; the Beefigue of the French ; 
Fioedula of the Latins ; tooAlj of the Greeks ; but 
this name Fig-eater, as is well observed by Pnnee 
C. L. Bonaparte, in his ^Specchio Comparativo,* is 
applied to different kinds of Sylvan Warblefs, when- 
ever they are flat and in a good state for the table. 
Thiie are generally fruit-eaters in the season. The 
true Beociffioo, however, with its carne squisita,** 
is, aocordtRg to the Prince, this species, the Sylvia 
(Curruca) Artensis. 

This bird, which in many districts is far irom 
being icre* was, first described as a British species 
* * ‘ totoe in i^pril and departs early in 

to Selby, «tends its 
most parts of England, 
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bnt the greater part of Scotland, particularly where 
lakes and rivers are bordered by wooded extent of 
country. It is abundant over the soutli of Europe. 
The Greater Pettichaps is little inferior to the night- 
ingale in song, and lometimes utters itsVkried notes 
I after sunset. Some of the notes are peculiarly 
mellow, and closely approach those of the black- 
bird, while others are quick, shrill, and lively. During 
the performance of its strain the biid is seldom seen, 
for, like the rest of its tribe, it is shy and lecluse, 
lurking in the shadiest covertfi, amidst the foliage 
of some close thicket; but sometimes may be ob- 
served warbling from the uppeV light branches of a 
tree. Lewin says that it makes its nest for the 
most part with fibres and wool, sometimes with the 
addition of green moss, often in the neighbourhood 
of gardens, which it frequents, with the white-throat 
and black-cap, for the sake of currants and uthor 
fruits. Montagu, who has recorded this habit, 
which we can personally verily, states also that it 
inhabits thick hedges, where it makes a nest near 
the ground, composed of goose-grass (Galium Apa- 
rino, Linn.) and other fibrous plants, nimsily put to- 
gether, like that of the common white-throat, with 
the addition sometimes of a little green moss exter- 
nally. Selby gives much the same description. It 
lays four, sometimes five eggs, about the size of a 
hedge-sparrow’s or hedge-wai bier’s, of a dirty white, 
blotched with light brown (Selby says wood-brown), 
the blotches being most numerous at the largei end. 
Its alarm-call, according to Selby, is very similar to 
that of the white-throat ; and C. Bonapaite notes it 
as common near Rome in the autumn. 

Total length, about six inches. 

The whole of the upper parts oil-green, with a 
shade of ash-grey. On each side of the lower jiart 
of the neck is a patch of ash-grey. Breast and flanks 
yellowish grey, inclining to wood-Jirown, Throat 
and under parts greyish white. Oibits of tlie eyes 
while; irides brown; bill wo^d-brown. Legs and 
claws bluish grey, 

The female is similar in plumage to the male 
bird. 

1414 C/).— The 'Whitk-Throat 

(Curnicit clnemi), Fauvettc grise, or Grisette, of the 
French ; Fable Grasmiicke of Bechstein. 

This, like the two former species, is a migratory 
bird, visiting our island and llie middle and northern 
districts of the European continent during the sum- 
mer. It frequents tall hedgerows and eo])ses, and 
possesses a pleasing but hurried and feeble song, 
which it Irecjiiently utters upon the wing as it sud* 
denly rises from the spray upon which it liad been 
perched, to a consideiable height in the air, and 
tlien slowly descends to the same spot whence it had 
taken its departure. In executing tliis movement 
its flight is peculiarly quivering, and cannot have 
been unobserved by those who are accustomed to 
observe the habits of birds in a state of nature. 

Besides insects and their larvee, the white-throat 
feeds on currants, and other garden fruit which 
ripens during tlie summer. 

The nest of this species is built among brushwood, 
nettles, or brambles, and is composed of the witlieied 
stems of goose-grass intermixed with hair. The 
eggs are five in number ; of a greyisli white speckled 
with wood- brown and grey. 

The white-thioat is about five inches and a half 
in length; the general colour above is brown; the 
top of the head being tinged with soot -black. 7'he 
fiuill^feathers and coveils are blackish brown mar- 
gined with light reddish brown ; the flanks and 
chest are ash-grey tinged with red ; the throat and 
middle of the abdomen are white. An allied, but 
smaller and darker coloured species, the Lesser 
White-throat (Curruca garrula), is not uncommon 
in some districts (we have seen it round London, 
and have specimens killed in the fields about Ham- 
mersmith) ; but from its extremely recluse habits, 
tenanting the thickest hedges, it escapes ordinary 
observation. 

1421.— Thk Whinchat 

(Siaxtcola Jivbetra). Grand Traquet, Traquel, 
Groiilard. Tarier, Thyon, Semel (in Lorraine), ot the 
French; Grosser Fhegenfanger, Gestettenselllager, 
and Braunkchliger-SteinsmWzer of the Germans; 
Salta-bastone con la gola bianca and Btiaccino of 
the Italians; Furie-cnat, provincial English; amt 
Clocher yr eithin of the antient British. This bird 
is dispersed during summer throughout Europe, 
from the Mediterranean to Norway, Sweden, and 
temperate Russia; it passes the winter in Northern 
Africa, and has been coserved during that season in 
Smyrna. It arrives in our island in April, and de- 
parts at the latter end of autumn. Commons, wide 
open fields, and heaths are its favourite places of 
resadenoe. In some counties it is very abundant, 
and its well-known ciy, a-ricA, thtkk, may be heard 
as the Wrd fiiti fttmi oush to bush, perching ph the 
topmost Iwigs. It Utters this cry with a singular 
Jerk of the tail, repeating the last pliable two or 


three times in succession, and immediately flits off 
to the next bush, repeating its cry as before. Small 
shelled snails, sings, and coleopterous insects con- 
stitute its food, and we have seen it take insects on 
the wing, darting at them iVom its peich, and pass- 
ing onwards alter stMzing them. The nest is 
usually placed under the shelter of Airze or brush- 
wood on the ground, and is formed of dry stalks ul 
grass lined with finer bents and fibres; the eggs are 
five in number, of a bluish green with a few small 
reddish brown specks. The song of this active 
sprightly bird is a trifling but not unpleasant warble, 
and is sometimes uttered late in tlie evening. Mi. 
Sweet states that W’hen caught young it may be 
taught any tune, and will Jeain tlie song of any bird 
it hears. 

The whole of the upper surface of the male 
whinchat is of a yellowish brown, each leather hav- 
ing a central dash ol brownish black ; a laige spot 
of white occupies the centre of each w’lng. A broad 
stripe of white passes above the eyes, while the 
cheeks and ear-coverts are black, llic throat, the 
sides of the neck, and the basal half of ail tiie tail- 
featheis, except tiie two middle, are also white, the 
rest of the tail being black : the chest is fine light 
rufous. The lenmle, our upper figure, wants the 
black on the cheeks and the white on the wing; 
and the general colours of tlie plumage are much 
less distinct and pure. 

I422.-^Tiik WhkaT'XAR 

{fkijtirola Ginanthe), Moteiix, Vii i ec, and Cul-blanc 
of the French; Code bianco, Fornaiola, PetragnoJa, 
(hilbianeo, and (Codetta destate of the Italians; 
SteniHchwatzi'r, Steinschnapperl, Graiiriiekiger, 
Steinsehmatzer, and Weissehwanz of the Germans; 
Tapuit of the Netheiianders ; Slengiietta ol tlie 
•Swedes; Sleemlulf, Steensguette, and Steengyipe 
of the Noi wegiiins ; Fallow-fincb, Fallow-ehat, 
\yi lit e-tail, Stone-cliacker, Stc., provincial English ; 
Tinwyn y cerng of the antient JJritisli. 

'i'he wheat-car is a bird of passage, w'idely sjiread 
during the spring and summer over the whole of 
Kumpe, from tlie shores of the Mediterranean to 
Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. Kvery- 
where it resorts to wide open downs, sheep-pastures, 
and commons, scattering in jiairs over the country, 
for the purpose of breeding, and collecting in vast 
flocks during the autumn, winch gradually migrate 
southwards. In our island it makes its ajipearance 
early in March, and the numerous specimens which 
we have seen killed during that month around 
London had their stomachs filled with the izag- 
ments of coleopterous insects, and were so loaded 
with fat, that in many instances the plumage was 
spoiled by its oozing from the perforations made by 
the sliot. 

The wheat-ear trips along over the gross with 
great alertness, and its flight, which is low, is 
smooth and rapid: the male has a soft sweet 
warble, which is often uttered while on the wing. 
According to Mr. Sweet, the wheat-ear confined in 
an aviary sings by night as well as by day, and in 
winter os well as through the summer montlis, the 
notes being at lliat season the most varied. 

'i'he nest of this species is composed of dried 
roots, grasses, feathers, and fur, and is concealed 
with great care, so as not to be easily detected ; it 
is sometimes placed under the shelter of a turf or 
stone, among the fissures of old walls or stone- 
qnaiTies, in the deep crevices of rocks, or in deserted 
rabbit-burrows. The eggs, five or six in number, 
are of a pure bluish green. On visiting the down 
and open lands of Kent and Sussex in the months 
of August and September, we cannot fail to observe 
the vast nuiiibers of these birds which are diawn 
thither and collected from all the more noitliern 
districts of our island, previously to their departuie ; 
day after day brings a iresh influx. At this season 
multitudes are caught for the table, their flesh 
being esteemed a great delicacy. 

In the male the lop of the head and the upper 
part of the back are of a fine grey, a wliite line 
asses from the beak above the eye, succeeded by a 
lack band which surrounds the eye, and spreads 
over the eor-coverts. The lower part of the back 
and basal half of the tail-feathers (the two middle 
excepted) are white, the rest black. The wings 
are black ; the chest is of a delicate fawn colour 
fading into white* llie female wants the white 
superciliary stripe, and the black band is exchanged 
for one ui a dull brown : the general plumage is 
less pure and bright ; the wings are brownish ; and 
the chest reddish passing into white below. The 
lower figure represents the male. 

1423 .-^Thb Mountain Bhort^wino 
{Bnu^ypUtyx montma), Thie bird, the Kelok of 
the Javanese, the Mountaineer Warbler of Latham, 
IS in many pointi allied to the Saxicolse. It is a 
native of Java. 

Di. Horsfield met with this species in one situ^ 
tiun only, via.. Mount Prahu, at an eleva’ion of 
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about leven thousand foot above the level of the 
neat but thinks it probable that it may be found on 
all the peaks of Java, V'hich are covered ^ith thick 
forests accommodated to its peculiar habits. The 
recurrence, he observes, of several quadrupeds and 
birds, at a certain elevation* is as regular in that 
island as that of many plants and insects. On. 
Mount Praliu, which, he says, in the hixunance of 
its vegetation and gloomy thickets is probably not 
surpashed in any portion of the globe, thU bird is 
very nuniorouK, In his daily excursions Dr. Hors- 
field uniformly observed and occasionally sur- 
prised it in its short rallies among the openings 
of the forest. It was chiefly louiul on the lowest 
branches of trees or on the gioiiml. As the short- 
ness of its wings incapacitates it for elevated or 
distant flights, its motiorm are low, short, and made 
witli great exertion. It lives in the thickest coverts, 
feeding on the larvae of insects, woims, Stc., and 
there it forms its nest on the grouiKl, ** It utters, 
almost without interruption, a varied song. Its 
common note is a quickly reiterated babbling, re- 
sembling tliJit of the Cnmica gariula of Brisson, 
and other biidh of this family: it also has a pro- 
tracted plaintive note, but It somelirnes rises to 
ligher and melodiouH warblings, which, in the 
general silence of these elevated regions, afford an 
inexpcesNible sensation of delight to the mind of the 
solitary traveller.” 

In the male the head and neck are of a dark 
indigo blue, variegated with darker and lighter 
shades ; above the eyes a white mink ; body gene- 
rally ferruginous ; wings and tail black ; lower part 
of bi cast and abdomen whitish ; plumage lax and 
silky. Length, nearly ten inches. 

In the female the dark blue tint, which in the 
male covers the head and necd<, extends over tlie 
body generally, and alsomaiks the exterior vanes 
of the quills. The tliroat and neck underneath 
have a dark greyish tint. The abdomen is greyish 
white. The covering of the abdomen and thighs 
is long, delicate, silky, and pendulous. The lower 
figure represents the male. 

1414 (</).— Thk Redbreast 

(Emhaca liuhrula). Rouge-gorge of the French ; 
Rothburstiger Sanger of Meyer. This lamiliar and 
beautiful little bird is a permanent resident in our 
island, hut in Norway and other nortliern districts 
of continental Kurope it is migratory, passing 
southwards on the approach of winter. Every- 
where tliis species is a favourite, and has in most 
countries received appellations indicative of attach- 
ment : thus in Sweden it is called Tomi Liden ; in 
Norway, 1‘eter Uonsmud ; in Germany, Thomas 
Oierdet ; and in Kngland, Robin Kednreast. In 
the spiing the redbreast leaves the immediate 
vicinity of onr habitations, Ibi the wood, copse, or 
shady garden, where, in conjunction with his mate, 
he builds a nest, shrouding it amidst dense foliage, 
on a bank, among the roots of trees, or in the 
crevice of an old ivy-shadowed wall or crok. The 
eggs are of a pale yellowish grey, with numerous 
reddish-brown spots. 

When the ehillness of autumn proclaims the ap- 
proach of winter, the redbreast leaves the woods 
and thickets, and, seeking tor food and shelter 
around the precints of our dw’ellings, “pays to 
trusted man its annual visit;” and utters its clear 
notes while perched upon the twig of a leafless tree. 
The song of the redbreast near the window is the 
presage of the autumn. 

This species is bold and spirited, and will not 
admit the approach of any small bird near its neat, 
nor the presence of a lival within the precincts it 
has selected for its walk through the winter; two 
males, indeed, seldtmi meet at any time without a 
conflict. We will not enter into the descriptive 
details of a bird with which all are acquainted. 

1423*, 14a4.-THB Bi.UE.HiaD 

{Erithica 8ia/w). Bialis Wilsoni, Swainson. Like 
our redbreast, this harbinger of spring to the Ame- 
ricans “ is known to almost every child, and shows,” 
says .Wilson, as much confidence iu man by as- 
sociating with him in summer, as the other by his 
familial ity in winter.” 

‘‘So early os the middle of February, if the 
weal her he open, he usually makes his appearance 
about his old haunts, the bam, orchard, and fence- 
posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes surceed- 
cljsappears for a time ; but about the middle 
of March is again seen accompanied by his mate, 

box in the garden, or the hole in the 
old apple-tree, the cradle of some generations of 
nis ancestors.” 

It is interesting, says a curious and correct ob- 
*^*T***’ ** behold his courtship, hit solicitude to 
nldaM and to eecure the ftivour of his beloved 
female. He uses the tenderest expressions, sits 
close by her, caresses and sings to her ik most 
endearing warblings. When seat**d together, if he 
espies an insect delicious to her tuste, he takes it 


up, flies with it to her,^meads.hisi^ 
and puts it in her meuth.^* , . 

The food of the* bine-bird eonsists principally 
of insects, particularly lar|[re beetles and other 
culeoptera, frequently of ^psders, end sometimes of 
fruits and seeds. 

The nest is built in holes in trees and similar situa- 
tions. The eggs, which are of a pale blue colour, 
arc five in number; two and sometimes three 
broods are produced in a season. 

Its song is cheerful, continuing with little in- 
terruption from March to October, but is most fre- 
quently heard in the serene days of the spring. 

With regard to its geographical distribution, 
Catesby says, “These birds are common in most 
parts of North America, for I have seen them in 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and the Bermuda 
Islands.” Wilson gives the United States, the 
Bahamas, Mexico, Brazil, and Guiana, as its lo- 
calities. About November it takes its departure 
f^rom the United States. The whole upper part of 
the bird, which is about seven inches and a half 
long, is of a rich sky-blue shot with purple. The 
hill and legs are black. Shafts of tne wing and 
tail-feathers black. Throat, neck, breast, and sides, 
partially under the wings, reddish chestnut. Wings 
duhky black at the tips. Under parts white. The 
female is duller in its colours. 

1425.— The Blue-throated Redstart 

( Phffnicura Svecica,). Gorge-bleue of the French ; 
Blankehlcin of the Germans ; Petto Turchino of the 
Italians. 

This beautiful bird is only an accidental visitor 
to our island, and is even rare in France and 
Holland. According to Bonaparte, it appears about 
the neighbourhood of Rome only in severe weather. 
Bechstein assures us that it is far from being un- 
common in Germany, and that if in the first fort- 
night of April, np to the 20th, cold and snow return, 
plenty may be found by merely following the 
streams, rivers, and ponds, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wood. The nest is said to be built 
in hiihhes and in the holes of trees. General colour | 
ahov' hy-brown ; a reddish white line passes 
abr ' . eyes; cheeks dark brown spotted with j 
rusi .r(i ; thioat and upper part of chest of a rich 
azure bine, bounded by a narrow gorget of black, 
succeeded by another of reddish browiv or orange, 
a central spot of the purest white on. the laiynx 
cont I acting with the surrounding azure. Under 
parts dusky white. Tarsi one inch in length. Total 
length of bird, five inches and a half. | 

1420.— The Grkv-backed Wardlkr 

(S^lvicoki phmbea)* The va/ions species of this 
genus feed on insects, which they often take in the 
manner of the flycatchers; they arc lively and 
active, continually hunting after sedentary iiiHects, 
and pursuing such as fly from hough to bough ; all 
aic American. The grey-backed warbler is of a fine 
bine grey above, golden yellow beneath ; back 
olive ; wing-coverts tipped with white. Native 
country, Brazil. 

1414 C^).^Thr Sbdge-Warblkr 

(Sftlicajifi Phragmitk, Selby). This species, which 
iH one of our 'uimmer visitors, resorts to marshes, 
and the hanks of lakes or rivers, wherever extensive 
reed or osier beds afford it shelter. In such situa- 
lionH it maybe heard, while concealed from view, 
uttering its varied sung, which is continued through 
the greater part of the night. Amongst its notes 
may he distinguished imitations of those of the 
swallow, lark, sparrow, and linnet, mingled with 
guttural intonations, the whole delivered confusedly 
and with great rapidity. Several may be often 
heard in chorus. 

This species generally attaches its nest to the 
stems of three or foufreeds growing close together, 
or to twigs of osiers. It is composed of grasses and 
a little, moss, with a lining of iiair and fine dried 
grass. The eggs are of a pale brown with darker 
spots. This species is abundant on the Continent ; 
it is allied to the Heed Wren (Salicaria arundinacea, 
Selby), but is smaller, and is flistinguished by a 
yellowish-white streak above the eye. The general 
colour above is brown or yellowish brown ; the 
feathers of the head and uppi^r part of the back 
being washed in the centre with dusky black. 
Under parts generally pale yellowish white. 

1427.— The Garrulous Syhallaxis 
(S^naUam gamdus). Mr* Swainson has given a 
good figure of this bird u|ider the name of Malurus 
garrulus, in the fl*st series of hit Zoological Illus- 
trations. It is rem^vrkable, he observes, for its very 
singular nest, which is so large as to form ji feature 
in the woodland scenery of Bahia, tlie only part of 
Brazil where he obeerved it. He describes the nest 
as built in low treei, formed externally of dried 
sticks, without ai^ ntatneis, usually three' or four 
fleet long, and resembling at a distance a thick 



twist of bean-etalki thrown M 
dent Sometimes, he 
pear as if joined together* end IlSiiS , 
on the sifle, besides one at the 0$ 
states that the sexes are general^ 
ne8t*utteripg a shrill, incessant, monotonone^^lf* 
particularly in the morning and evening j aodhttr 
that he never could bring himself to tear one <« 
these nests to pieces merely for the purpoee Of 
seeing its construction. Fig. 1428 represents the 
nest. 

Genera] colour of this species brown, beneatfi 
whitish, feathers on the front of the head rigid, 
pointed, and rufous ; lines before and behind the 
eye whitish ; tail moderate, rounded. 

1429.— The Pied Wagtail 

(AT. Yarrelliiy Gould). Motacilla alba of authors. 
The birds composing the genus Motacilla, and sub* 
genus Budytes, are confined to the Old World only. 
They are an active and graceful race, tripping along 
smooth grass-plots and commons, around the edges 
of ponds or rivulets, and sandy river-shores, in 
search of their insect food, their long tail incessantly 
vibrating, and particularly after each short flight 
made in pursuit of some passing insect,, for they 
take their prey both on the wing and on the 
ground. They are subject to a double moult, in 
autumn and in spring, the latter of which changes 
the colour of the neck, and in some species of the 
head also. 

Mr. Gould was, we believe, the first to discover 
that the Pied Wagtail of Kngland is a distinct 
species from the Pied or White Wagtail so common 
in France and other paHs of the Continent, and 
which is perhaps the true M. alba of Linneeus ; cer- 
tainly of the modern Continental ornithologists. 
Mr. Gould states, besides the British Islands, Nor- 
way and Sweden are the only parts of Kurope 
where he has been able to procure specimens 
identical with our British bird, whence he con- 
cludes that its range js very limited. He then 
goes on to observe that the ried Wagtail of Eng- 
land is somewhat more robust in ibrm than the 
Continental bird, and when in full summer dress 
lias the whole of tire head, chest, and back of a 
deep black; while in the White Wagtail of France, 
at the same season, the throat and head alone a^e of 
this colour, the upper surface being light ash-grey. 
In winter the two species more nearly assimilate m 
tiieir colouring, and this circumstance is more pro- 
bably the cause of their having hitherto been con- 
sidered identical ; the black back of M. Yarrellii 
being grey at this season, although never so light 
! as in M. alba. 

I The British Pied Wagtail is incessantly in motion, 
running about in quest of prey, and ever and anon 
I moving from place to place by short undulating 
flights, uttering a lively note, and, on gracefully 
alighting, rapidly vibrating its tail, which seems as 
if hung on tremulous springs It frequents grass- 
])lots, commons, and the borders of sheets of water, 
and will wade in search of aquatic insecds ; nor are 
even small fishes safe from its attacks. W. Rayner, 
Ksq., in a letter to Mr. Yarreil, quoted in his 
* History of Biitish Birds,* states that in the summer 
ami autumn of 1837 he had in his aviary several 
wagtails, the pied and yellow, “both of which were 
very expert in catching and feeding on minnows 
whicl) were in a fountain in the centre of the aviary, 
These birds hover over the water, and catch the 
minnow as it approaches the top, in the most 
dexterous manner. 1 was also much surprised at 
the wariness and cunning of some blackbirds and 
thrushes in watching the wagtails catch the 
minnows, and immediately seizing the prize for 
tlieir own dinner.” The nest of the British Pied 
Wagtail is composed of fibres of roots, withered 
p;raBB, and moss, lined with hair and a few feathers: 
It is generally placed near water, on^a bank, or in 
the hole ot a wall, or crevice between stones, among 
logs of woods, or in the thatch of an outbuilding 
or cart-shed. The eggs are white spotted with 
aah-colouT. This species may be often seen run- 
nins: about close to cows reposing in their jpasture- 
land, busily engaged in collectinjg the ines that 
settle on the sides or limbs of the pmoid ruminants* 
or flit about them, 

1430.— The Whiyi WaAtail or tmr Continent 

(MotwiiUa alba) . La Bergeronette j^se and Lavan- 
di^reofthe French; Cotremolo, Codetta, Codetta 
di Pecore, Ballarina, Monaehina, and Cuttretola of 
the Italians; Die Welsse Baohstelse and Weisse 
und Schwartze Baohstelse of the Germans. This 
y>eciea is common throughout the continent of 
Kurope, and inhabits the highlands of India, ex^ 
tending also into Aftioa: its tigbits are similar to 
those of our British Pied Wagtail. 


1481.— Tbi Wbiti-winoed Wagtail 

(Mc^atiUa This species is a 

esstem Europe* seldom advancing fltfther ww 
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1432.-^Tki Jata Forxtail 



mrtt brillitnt yellow ; he«l sli^tly oreetid ; crown 
deep black, beck of head mottled; a large epot 
below the eye black ; lege fteeh-oolour. 

Among our pictorial epeoimena we haee aeveral 
interesting nests belonging to different species of 
the SylviadsB, and illustrative of their varied modes 
of building. 


(Miacilh ip^cPMO, Horsf;); Enicurus speciosus, 
Temm. ; ChengingiOg or Kingking of the Javanese. 
In habits and manners this bird resembles the Pied 
Wagtail, and is found in Java near small rivulets, 
more especially such as have a rocky or gravelly 
bed ; it is there seen running about with alacrity, 
ineemntly moving its tail and picking up worms 
and insects. It is almost entirely conhnea to the 
southern coast of Java, which abounds in streamlets 
descending rapidly from the southern hills and 
shaded by luxuriant shrubs. (Horsfield’s ‘ Zoolo- 
gical Researches.*) 

1433. — The Female Maryland Yellow-throat 

(Sylvia Marylandica, Wilson) feeding the young 
of the Oow-Uunting (Molothrus Pecoris). The Mary- 
land Yellow-throat is a pretty little warbler, inha- 
biting the deep humid thickets of the United States 
of America, where it piys about the stems, leaves, 
and roots in quest of insects, peeping into every 
crevice, and occasionally uttering a simple twitter. 
Its nest is placed on the ground among dried leaves, 
in the depth of a thicket of briars, arched over, and 
a small hole left for entrance. It is in the nest of 
this species and in those of thiee or four others that 
the Cow-Bunting drops her eggs, one in each nest ; 
this is hatched by the foster parent, who rears the 
young one, which, as it would seem, is excluded 
from the egg before the young of the Yellow-throat, 
and as the intruder demands care and food, the 
other eggs are neglected, and the chicks which they 
contain necessarily perish. As the young Cow- 
Hunting grows up, its foster-parents provide for it 
with great assiduity, and manifest all the anxiety 
respecting it which they would do were their own 
oflfepiing under their charge. In this strange pro- 
ceeding we are reminded of the cuckoo, which lays 
an egg in the nest of the hedge-span ow or titlark ; 
but in the latter case the young cuckoo is not ex- 
cluded from the egg before ihe rest, but, exceeding 
them in size and strength, is enabled in a short time 
to jostle them all out of the nest, that he may have 
room enough for himself, and receive undivided 
attention. Fig. 1434 represents the nest of the hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor moaularis), with a young cuckoo 
clamorous for the food which the foster-parent is 
bringing, and of which its own young are to be de- 
prived, That Shakspere was well acquainted with 
the habits of the cuckoo and the nursing of its 
young by a foster-parent, “ which,” as Mr. Selby 
says, “has within tnese late years been fully sub- 
stantiated,” is very evident from the words he puts 
in Worcesters mouth 

“ And boin^ frd by ui, yon nurd ui no 
Am that unijcntle tlie ciickno'8 bird, 

Uieth tho npuiTow \ «1<1 Oftpnwn tiur ntiNt, 

Oww by our lordinjf to mo Rroat a hulk, 

That even our love duwt nnt rome near your ilaht.” 

Ktng Hvnri/ /T., Part 1., Act v., Scene 1. 

1435,— The Familiar Creeper 


(PnWc familiaris). Prinya of the Javanese. Mr, 
Swainson, in his * ClassiUcation of Birds,* thinks that 
Prinia may be a subgenus of Drymoica, a group of 
the Sylviadse. The Priniae, he observes, have all 
the activity and familiarity of the wrens, so much 
resemble tb'*m in general appearance, in their short 
sweet song, and the habit oithrowing up the tail, 
that it is not very surprising they should be classed 
with the scansorial creepers. The present species 
is a native of Java, frequenting gardens, among the 
shrubs and trees of which it builds its nest : it is 
spri^^tly, and sports in short and rapid flights 
amidst the branches. 

General colour above, dark brown, with a tinge 
of orange; throat white ; breast sulphur yellow ; 
wings crossed by two white bands ; tail-feathers, 
except the two middle, marked near the end with 
blackiih-brown ; tarsi yellowish. 

1435.— The Kentucky Warbler 


(Sy/etd fbmoia, Wilson). This beautilbl bird is 
paiticularly numerous in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
frequenting low damp woods, and building its nest 
sometimes in the foric of a low bush and sometimes 
on the ground. The materials are loose grass mixed 
with the light pith of weeds, and lined with hair. 

eggs are white, sprinkled with reddish* Its 
Tkoies are loud and monotonous. The Kentucky 
Warbler is active and sprightly, but at the same 
time restleis and quamlsome, fighting with its own 
moies or with others, at least during the breeding 
season* It migratM southward on the approach of 
winter, 

flTi indbee and a half. Upper parts 
dhfe-gt^; 1)de tfHut ^ ctss and all the under 


1437. '— The Nest of the Capocier 
(Sylvia macravrat Latham). The Capocier is a 
South African bird, which builds, in the fork of a 
tree, a large felted nest of flax, cotton, and moss, 
having an oval chamber within and a lateral orifice. 
Externally it is very irregular, but the walls of the 
interior are neatly worked, the texture being u fine 
as woven cloth A pair of these birds, which Le 
Vaillant watched while building this structure, were 
seven days in completing it: it was about nine 
inches in height “externally, and as white as snow, 
and enveloped the contiguous branches, which, as 
it were, pierced the sides without deranging the I 
circular cavity of the interior: the quantity of 
material used was astonishing. It is perhaps to 
this species that Thunberg alludes when he says 
that a bird called the Kapoch forms its nest, which 
is as curious as beautifii], and is the thickness of 
a coarse worsted stocking, &om the down of the 
rosemary -tree. 

1438, 1439,— Nests op the Pinc-pxnc 

(Cisticola to/rir, Swainson). Fig. 1438 is from 
Le Vaillant ; Fig. 1439, from Sonnerat, whose figure 
is too formal, but it can scarcely be doubted that 
it is meant to represent the nest of the same species 
as that given by Le Vaillant. 

In many points the nest of the Pinc-pinc resem- 
bles that of the Capocier; it is usually placed, says 
the latter writer, “ among piickly shrubs, particu- 
larly the mimosas, but sometimes on the extreme 
branches of trees. It is commonly very large, 
though some are larger than others, but the differ- 
ence is only in the external appearance ; in the in- 
terior they are almost of the same dimensions, 
namely, between three and four inches in diameter, 
while the circumference of the exterior is often 
more than a foot. As the nest is wholly composed 
of the down of plants, it is either of a snowy white- 
ness or of a brownish colour, according to the 
quality of the down which is produced by the neigh- 
bouring shrubs. On the outside it appears to be 
constructed in an irregular and clumsy manner, 
according to the situation of the branches in which 
it is built, and to which it is so firmly attached, 
part of tliem passing through its textuie, that it is 
impossible to remove it without leaving one-half 
behind. If, however, the nest have the appearance, 
on the outside of being badly made, we shall be the 
more surprised on looking into the interior that so 
small a bird, without other instrument than its bill, 
its wings, and tail, could have felted vegetable down 
in such a manner as to render it as united and of os 
fine a texture as cloth, even of good quality. The 
newt in question is of a rounded form, with a narrow 
neck made on its upper part, througli which the 
bird glides into the interior. At the base of this 
tubular neck there is a niche, or shelf-like appendage, 
like a small nest resting against the large one, and 
which, as was observed by Le Vaillant, serves as a 
momentary resting place, by means of which the 
Pinc-pinc may pass more easily into the nest, which, 
without such a contrivance^ it might find some diffi- 
culty in accomplishing, as it could not move through 
so small an entrance on the wing ; and the outside 
of the nest being slightly formed, the bird would 
injure it were it constantly to rest on it, whilst this 
little appendage is as firmly felted as the interior of 
the nest. Sometimes there are two or three of these 
perches. 

The Pinc-pinc is familiar in its manners, and in 
districts where it is not molested will pass in and 
out of its nest, though a person be closely watching 
it. 

1440«— The Nest of the Yellow Wren, or 
Hatbxrd 

(Sylvia IVochUw). The Yellow Wren (Willow 
Wren of Bewick) is a delicate little warbler, which 
visits our island in summer, tenanting copses and 
groves. It usually selects some dir bank, the side 
of a ditch, or the tangled roots of a oush as the site 
of its nest, which is a domed structure, composed of 
the interwoven stems of dried gnuses, a little moss 
and a few leaves, and loosely lined with feathem* 
The entrance is in front, under the arched dome. 
The eggs are six or seven in number, of a white 
colour, spotted with reddish-brown, especially at the 
larger end. 

1441, 1442.~Tkb Nist of the Ssdob Warbler 

(SaKcana PhragmUk, Selby). We have stated 
that this bird usually suspends its nest between 
thsea or ibur adjacent rera-stems, Mr. Selby has 


found it also in willow and low birchen bushes 
The specimen. Fig. 1442, wm built among the 
branches of lucerne (Medioago sativa), and was 
almost composed of hay, a few tuffs of willow-down 
and elm-blossoms, with a few hairs within. It is 
altogether a very different structure from the nest 
attributed by Holton to this species (Fig. 1441), 
which was bound round with stout woollen yarn* 
we suspect Bolton to have been mistaken. 

1443. — A Nest attributed to the Ured-Hunting 


(Emberiza schasniclm), fiom a specimen in the 
Hritish Museum. There can be but little doubt 
that this nest is really that of the Heed-Wren (^Sali- 
carla arundinacea, Selby), for the nest of the former 
bird is built in a low bush or tuft of gi ess, and never 
suspended between the stenis of reeds ; whereas the 
nest of the Reed-Wren, which we have olten exa- 
mined, is very deep, almost entirely concealing the 
bird while sitting, constructed of long gniss, and 
suspended between a few adjoining reeds. Mon- 
tagu observes that he has seen this bird sitting on 
her nest when the wind blew hard, and that every 
gust forced it almost to the surlaoe of the water. 
The great Sedge-Warbler of Holliind and other 
parts of the Continent (Sahearia turdoides) builds a 
similar nest. Suspended as the nest of I he Reed- 
Wren is, and swinging in the bree/:e, its depth is 
necessary to prevent the eggs or young fiom being 
thrown out when the supporting reeds are bow'cd 
by the force of the wind. The Reed- Wien is one 
ol our summer warblers, and is closely rein ted to 
the Sedge-Warbler; it is, howewer, laiger, and not 
so extensively diffused over our island, though it is 
common on Uie reed beds of our southern and 
easlerri counties. It is abundant in Holland. 
have specimens killed in Die neighbourhood of 
London. 

1444.— Nest of tiik Tailor-Hird 
{Sylvia Sutoria, Latham). Of the nests of this 
s})eeies we have had the oppoilmiity of minutely 
examining excellent specimens. Dwelling in India, 
where tree-snakes aie abundant, this little bird 
makes a leaf, at the extremity of a slender twig, its 
cradle. If the leaf be large enough, it draws the 
edges together, so as to form a pouch, the end of 
which is drawn up so as to assist in supporting the 
bed within , if the leaf be not sufficient ly large, an- 
other growing by it, or sometimes a dead one, is 
sewed to it, in order to form a convenient recep- 
tacle. The material it sews with is composed of 
vegetable fibres twisted into a threa<l. The nest 
itself within this leafy cose consists of tine down in- 
termixed with fibres and a few feathers. An excel- 
lent specimen is in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society. 

1445.— A Nest prom Lady Clive's Collection of 
Duawinos. 


Tills nosl is attributed to a species of Tailor-Bird, 
called by Latham Merojps minimus (Query, a 
species of Cinnyrisi^. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoir^,* says the Tailor-Bird resembles some of 
the humming-birds at the Brazils in shape and 
colour. The hen is clothed in brown, but the 
plumage of the male displays the varied tints of 
azure, purple, green, and gold, so common in those 
American beauties. Often, he adds, “ have 1 
watched the progress of an industrious pair of 
Tailor-Birds from their first choice of a plant to the 
completion of a nest and the enlargement of the 
young.*’ 

Latham notices among the drawings of Sir J. 
Anstruther the figure of a nest composed of several 
leaves, like those of the hazel, sewed togciherand 
united to a living leaf on the tree ; the inner nest 
consisting of dry bents, fibres, and hair* The bird, 
however, was not identified. 


1440.— The Nest of the GkiLDicN-CRESTED Wren 


(Regului mBtatuM), To the nidificatiun of this 
species we shall hereafter have occasion to refer 
more fully ; we may, however, here observe, that in 
general it is suspended at the extremity of a sweep- 
ing branch of pine or larch, attached to the under 
side of the foliage and secured with great art to the 
twigs, while a profusion of tassels'* hang over it, 
securing it from rain and shrouding it fiom observRp 
lion. Bometiroes it is built amidst embowering ivy 
covering the trunk of a tree. 

1447, .The Nest of the Redbreast 


(Erythica Eubecuia)* We have previously noticed 
the nidification of this well-known bird 


** HumblF <• mi name 

Ana w«ll eonettled ; lometlmM within the tonnd 
C)f b<«rtwniie mlUisliiak, whore the epwinu* door 
White diMted telle Mni plenty teiifOM tinrttnd, 
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1448, 1460 ((»).— The Miadow-Pifit 
{Asnthuit praimns). The pipiti« often termed tit- 
larks, form a small yet weli-charaelerised ja^oup of 
Sylviadm, having the plumage and long hind claws 
of the true larks, but the slender bills of the wag- 
tails ; they have only a remote affinity to the larks 
which belong to the conirostral tribe; for though, 
as Mr Swainson observes, they are the analogues of 
the latter in the dentirostral tribe, we are not pre- 
pared to admit that this analogy becomes trans- 
muted into positive relationship. 

The meadow-pipit may be regarded as the re- 
presentative of the skylark (Fig. 1450, e, Skylarks 
and Nesl), and like that bird it pours out its song 
at a great elevation in the air, rising on tremulous 
wings, and then descending smoothly to the ground, 
or to the top of some low bush, to its mate, for 
whose gratification its strains were uttered. Some- 
times the meadow-pipit sings on the earth, but gene- 
rally utters its soft nuiNical notes in the air. This 
bird is very extensively distiibvited over Europe, and 
is common in the Hritish Islands, remaining with us 
throughout the year. It frequents hilly districts, 
open common.H, meadows, and even marsh lands; 
and runs over the grassy turf witli great celerity ; 
when on a clod or stone, it frequently vibrates the 
tail, in the manner of the wagtail, and likewise gives 
cbace to insects, on which it feeds, as well as on 
slugs and worms. In September and October, after 
the general moult, these birds associate in small 
flocks, resorting to turnip-fields; and in severe 
weather to the shelter of hedge-banks and low pas- 
tures. 

The nest is made on the ground under the covert 
of a tuft of grass, and is composed of dried bents 
and fibres, with a lining of finer materials and 
hairs. The eggs, five or six in number, are of a 
reddish brown, spotted with darker markings. 

The meadow-pipit is about six inches in length. 
The hind claw (Fig. 1448, a) is long and slender. 
The general colour of the plumage is dark oil-green, 
with the centre of every feather brownish black ; 
under parts yellow ash white, spotted with dark 
brown on the sides of the neck and breast, and 
streaked with the same on the flanks. 

1449. — Tuk TaKR-PiriT 

(Jnthu8 arbomis). This species, which may be re- 
garded as the analogue of the woodlark, Alauda 
arborea (Fig. 1450,6), diflers from the meadow- 
pipit in being rather larger; uith the beak htouier, 
the spots on the breast fewer and longer, and the 
claw of the hind toe much shorter and thicker (see 
foot, Fig. 1440, a). Its habits are also difiererit. It 
is only a summer visitor to our island, arriving 
towards the end of April, and taking up its abode in 
copses, and well- wooded enclosures. The male then 
commences bis song of invitation, which is superior 
to that of the meadow-pipit in compass, vaiiety, and 
sweetness. This he utters either perched on ihe lop 
of a tree, or in the air; in tlic latter case he lises on 
quivering wings to an elevation about as high again 
as the tree whence he started; and then, at this 
altitude, poises his wings, spreads and elevates iiis 
tail, and slowly descends, singing all the while, to 
the station from which he had previously arisen. 
During his ascent he never sings, but sometimes 
utters "a chirp. Rarely does this species alight upon 
the ground without previously perching on a tree : 
and afler leaving the ground, it wings its way to a 
tree belore commencing a more lengthened flight. 
The nest is placed on the ground, and is formed of 
moss, fibres, and withered grass, lined with bents 
and hairs. The eggs are generally of a greyish 
white, clouded and spotted with purple-bnmn or 
pumle-red, but their colour is vaiianle. 

Tile winter quarters of the treo-pipit are probably * 
the northern and western portions of Afiica; it is 
found in Madeira, and also m Japan, having a wider 
lange of habitat. 

1401,— 'Trk Stonkcuat 

^axicola rubicola), Traquet rubicole of the Prenchi 
Saltabastone, Zomya-cardi, and Sahinpalo of the 
Italians. Schwarzkehliger Steinschmatzer of the 
Germans, Clochder y cerrig of the ancient British, 
Stonechatter, Stonesmitb, Moor-titling, &c., provin- 
cial English. 

Selby states that, unlike the whinchat and the 
wheat ear, the stonechat is stationary in our country 
throughout the year ; but this is not quite correct ; 
for though some few individuals may remain through 
the winter months, the general body quit the British 
islands in autumn, and return in spring, Moorlands, 
wide commons, and open tracts are their favourite 
haunts ; and they flit from stone to stone, or bush to 
bush, without intermi«ton, giving chaoe to insects, 
and continually uttering a clicking note, compared 
by Buffion to the word ** Oulstritar The male sings 
a short but agreeable strain, generally wiiile on the ^ 
wing, hovering over the furze or brambles. The 
nest) which it of large size, is placed undier the i 


covert of a bush or tuft of herbage ; end is composed 
of moss and grass, lined with bents, hairs, and fea- 
thers. The eggs are of a pale blue, with a slightly 
grey lint, and finely dotted at the large end with pale 
reddish brown. 

This species is spread over the whole of tempe- 
rate Europe, and is found also in India and Africa. 
Tiie male has the head and throat black ; the sides 
of the neck, the upper part of the wings, and rump 
white ; breast orange-brown ; the rest of the under 
surface white tinged with yellow: the back black, 
the feathers edged with yellowish brown ; wings 
brownish black, the feathers with paler edges; bill 
and legs black. In winter the black feathers of the 
liGod and throat are edged with yellowish brown, 
which disappears as the spring advances. 

The lower figure is a male, the upper a female. 

1462 .— Tmb Rbdstart 

(PhcBfiirura rutmlia)^ This is the Corossolo, Co- 
drisso, and Culorosso of the Italians; Rossignol de 
murailles of the French; Schwarzkehliger langer of 
the Germans ; Gekraagde Roodstart of the Nether- 
landers ; Rodstjert of the Swedes; Roedstiert of the 
Danes; Blodfugl of the Norwegians; Rhonell goch 
of the ancient British. 

This bird, which is generally dispersed over Eu- 
rope. is one of our summer visitors, arriving in our 
island about the middle of April, and leaving early 
in September. 

The redstart is sprightly in its movements, and 
beautiful in its form and colouring, the black, white, 
grey, and flame colours which ornament its plumage 
being conjoined with a graceful contour. It darts 
at passing insects with great address, accompanying 
every action with a vibrating motion of the tail, 
which is continued for several seconds on alighting. 
In its habits it is by no means recluse or shy ; it 
frequeiits gardens, orchards, and groves, building in 
a liole of the wall, between the branch of a fruit- 
tree and the wall, under the cover of luxuriant ivy 
in a tool shed, or other outbuilding. The nest con- 
sists of moss, lined with hairs and feathers ; the eggs 
are greenish blue. The male utters a soft sweet 
wRi'i ' while sitting on some low branch or other 
pc ' IS tail vibrating at the same time ; and nei- 
tliv. (ins vibration nor his song ceases as he flits 
off to a more attractive station. In captivity the 
redstart is said to become very tame. 

The colouring of the male is as follows ; — Fore- 
liead pure while, a sraall band on the root of the 
bill ; space between that and the eye, the throat, and 
upper part of the neck, deep black ; head and upper 
part of the back bluish ash; quill-feathers blackish ; 
the breast, sides, rump, and lateral tail-feathers 
brilliant ruddy or flame-red; two middle tail-fea- 
theis brown; abdomen whitish. The female is of 
a uniform greyish brown, with the exception of the 
tail, which is dull rufous. Lower figure, a male; 
upper, a female. 

1453.— The Dabtford Wabbler 

(Mfiliznphilus provincialise Leach). Pctte-chou de 
Provence of the French; Magnanini of Cavij and 
Provenscr sanger of Meyer. 

This warbler is found in the countries of Europe 
bordering the Mediterranean. It is comparatively 
rare in Germany and Holland. In England it is a 

f ermanent lesident, but not generally dift'uscd. 
t is frequent in the neighbourhood of London ; 
and occurs in Berkshire, Cornwall, and Devonshire. 

I It was first noticed as a British bird by Dr. Latham 
in the year 1773, who procured a pair from Bexley 
Heath, near Dartlord in Kent, whence its trivial 
English name. 

The Dartford Warbler is scarcely larger than a 
wren in the bulk of its body, but appears superior 
-in size from the great length of its tail. In its habits 
and manners it is extremely stiy and recluse, con- 
cealing itself in thick furze-brakes and tangled 
heath ; and well does it know every labyrinth and 
every hiding>place of each bush or bed of furze on 
the breezy common where it takes up its abode. 
Mr. Gould observes that its form closely allies it 
to the superb warblers (MaluruH'i of New Holland, 
while its relationship to the common white-throat is 
strikingly apparent. With reference to its secluded 
habits, the same author observes that in the spring 
it becomes more lively and frequently visible, rising 
on quivering wing above the lops of the furze, ana 
uttering a hurried babbling song much after the 
maimer of the white-throat; at these times it erects 
the feathers of the head into a crest, and distends 
the throat, exhibiting many attitudes and gesticula- 
tions ^ 

Its nest, whiek, is ooneealed in the very heart of a 
thick fhrse-bush not far ftom the ground, consists of 
grass, fibres, and fine roots; the eggs are greenish 
white, with brown apeckles and greyish spots. 

All the upper parts of the plumage are fine deep 
gray ; tail blaokim brown, the outer feathers tipped 
with white ; throat, breast, and sides, of the colour 
of rad-wine^leels abdomen white, Quill-fepthers 
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a^-eolonred IniC wttit inner beriSi 

black Lengthihre inches. The lints pf the femele 
ara duller than those of the male, end thk ^roat is 
much more spotted. The lower teura a male, the 
upper a female. 


1454 .^Tbi Fillow-crowned Warblir, 

OR Myrtle BrxD 

(SpMeoh coronata). This species is one of ihe mi- 
gratory warblers of North America, arriving in the 
middle and northern states of the Union ftom the 
south about the end of April, and passing north- 
wards to breed; in August it returns and stays till 
November, when it moves southwards. At this 
season myrtle- wax berries (Myrica oerifera) and 
those of the Virginian juniper, with a few insects, ara 
its chief food. In the southern states considerable 
numbers congregate, frequenting during the eold 
season the swamps and sheltered groves of the 
sea coast. In fine weather, and the early part of 
October, they are often seen collecting moths and 
grasshoppers in the meadows, or darting from a 
perch after insects, in the manner of fly-catchers ; 
they are ever in motion, hovering amidst the cedars 
ana myrtles, and only rest when satisfied with food. 
Their ordinary note is a feeble chirp, but during the 
spring the male utters at short intervals in the 
morning a sweet varied and rather plaintive warble, 
resembling the autumnal strain or our redbreast* 
At this season they frequent groves, orchards, and 
gardens, and feed upon insects and caterpillars, for 
which they search with unwearied industry. The 
length of this species is .about six inches. The 
plumage in summer is of a dark slate-colour streaked 
with black, beneath white: breast spotted with 
black ; the top of the head, the sides, and the rump 
yellow ; wings with two white bars; tail black, the 
three lateral tail-feathers spotted with white. In 
winter the feathers are edged with brownish olive, 
and the yellow on the crown is partly concealed by 
a margin of this tint. 


1455.— The White-fronted Ephthianuka 

(Ephthianura ulbifionSe Gould). This is an example 
of the Australian warblers: it is found at Swan 
River and in New South Wales, as well as on the 
small islands in Bass’s Straits, where it was observed 
by Mr. Gould, who informs us that it is very sprightly 
and active, particularly, he adds, “the male, whose 
white throat and banded chest render him much 
more conspicuous than the sombre-coloured female. 
As the structure of its toes and lengthened tertiaries 
would lead us to expect, its natural province is the 
ground, to which it liabituaily resorts, and decidedly 
evinces a preference to spots of a sterile and barren 
character. The male, like many of the laxicoline 
biids, frequently perches either on the summit of a 
stone, or on the extremity of a dead and leafless 
branch. It is rather shy in its disposition, and when 
disturbed flics off with considerable rapidity to the 
distance of two or three hundred yards before it 
alights again. I observed it in small companies on 
the plains near Adelaide, over the hard clayey sur- 
face of which it tripped with amazing quickness, 
witii a motion that can neither be described as a hop 
or a run, but something between the two, with a 
bobbing action of the tail.” Of its nidifleation no- 
thing is known. 

Family MERULID^ (THRUSHES). 

This family contains many genera, which accord- 
ing to their mutual affinities may be arranged in 
minor groups, or subfamilies, according to the 
views of the naturalist who analyses them. 

In placing under this title, Merulidee, the Thrushes 
and Blackbirds, or Ouzels, the PettSB and others, we 
follow the arrangement of Mr. Vigors, aware at the 
same time that some naturalists have collected the 
thrushes under a distinct family head, but we think 
on questionable grounds. We will not, however, 
discuss the point, but direct at once attention to our 
pictorial examples. 


1450 (c),~The Sono-Theush 

(2\irdu$ mtmcuB), Grive and Petite Grive of the 
French ; Tordo and Tordo Botaccio of the Italians; 
Sing-droBsel and Weissdrossel of the Germans: 
Throstle or Mavis, provincial English ; Aderyn BroD- 
ftaith of the ancient British. 


This splendid songster is common over the greater 
portion of Europe, being migratory in Norway, 
Sweden, and the northern districts, but stationary 
in our island, and in France, Italy, and other parte 
of the south. As the winter advances, Aims of 
thrushei arrive in Great Britain with a north or 
north-east wind, and, after staying a few daysio re- 
cruit, move southwards. 

The thrush is a hardy bird, and begins to enliven 
the woods and glens with his rioh-toned notra even 
os early as the month of January if the season be 
temperate ; and pairs, and oommenoes the «<ork of 
nidifleation in March. The nest is generallv in a 
^ok bu^ smiM olusteiing ivy, or ^osely-tangled 
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hmm irf in woodg. or in ftill over-j 

ffVMHi «■ tho Fortntil inufol or holly. Externally 
u oomtioiod of bent twigit ame, and grate oloiely 
interwooen, hemg pleatered within with a very thin 
Mnooth layer of rotten wdodi oemented by glutinoue i 
ealiva, ana laid at a coating, or fine cement upon a 
thick layer of cow-dung, toaroely carried to high 
at the brim of the neat. Thie lining it waterproof 
and tough, and well calculated for protecting the 
ep;i or young from the keen winds oi early ipring. 
ng. 14o6 repreeenti the nest of the long^tnruih. 
Two broods are produced yearly. It may perhaps 
be flMicy, but we think that we have heard a great 
difference in the power, variety, and richness of the 
notes of different individuals of this species: the 
notes of those that Sequent the wooded rooks bor- 
dering the Bake well Road near Buxton have always 
appeared to excel those of any others to which we 
ever listened ; but perhaps this superiority was owing 
in some measure to the nature of their locality, the 
rooks reverberating the sound. 

Worms, snails, slugs, insects, and berries consti- 
tute the food of the thrush. The common garden- 
snail (Helix horteniis) and the wood-snail (Helix 
nemoralii) are greedily devoured, the bird beating 
the shell against a stone till it is completely broken 
and the contents are disengaged. 

1467, 1458.— Thi Wood-Thrxjsr 

(Jkrdks mustelinuSf GmeL); Tawny Thrush, Pen- 
nant; Turdus melodus, Wilson. 

In the woods of North America, this species re- 
presents our British songster; it is of shy, retiring 
habits, preferring the most secluded places, where 
the foliage of Tolly trees overhangs murmuring 
streamlets, and forms a dense shade, its song, though 
composed of but few notes, is powerful, distinct, 
clear, and mellow, and is continued after sunset, 
various rivals endeavouring, as it would seem, to 
excel each other. 

The nest of this species is usually placed in a low 
horizontal branch of the dogwood tree, and accord- 
ing to Audubon is composed externally of dry leaves, 
to which succeeds a layer of intertwined grasses, then 
a layer of mud, lined internaUy with fine fibrous 
roots. Description general colour above bright 
cinnamon brown, inclining to olive on the rump and 
tail ; beneath, whitish, thickly marked with pencil- 
shaped dusky spots. Length eight inches, 

1459.— Ths Rvo-saxAiTBD Tbbosh 

(Tkrcfat erythrogmter). This species is a native 
of the Himalaya Mountains, and is figured by Mr. 
Gould in his * Century of Birds.* Of its habits we 
have no account. 

The male is bluish grey above ; with the cheeks, 
sides of the neck, and quill-feathers, black; the 
breast, under parts, and rump red. 

The female differs in being of a bluish brown 
above, and having the under parts reddish white 
marked with transverse* undulations of brown. The 
lower figure represents the female. 

1460 (a),^TKE FixLnrARX 

(Turdu$ pilari^. La Litorne, Buffon; "Merle 
Litorne, Temminck ; Wachholder-drosse), Bechstein. 

Hiis species is a native of the cold regions of 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and other northern 
countries, whence as winter sets in it migrates south- 
wards. It seldom visits our island before the latter 
part of November, and departs again northwards 
late in May, It breeds in pine or fir trees, and the 
eggs are bluish green spotted with reddish brown, 
During its winter sojourn with us the fieldfare as- 
sociates in flockK, which, as long as the weather is 
open, frequent meadows and pasture-grounds, feed- 
ing upon worms, slugs, and the larva of insects, 
but resorting in severe frosts to hedges, copses, and 
plantations for the sake of the berries of the haw- 
thorn. the holly, and the mountain-ash. The field- 
fare is shy and wary, and not easily approached 
within gun-range, and consequently gives some 
trouble to the sportsmen, unless when, pressed by 
hunger, it be too much engaged in satisfying its 
appetite to attend to what passes around it, 

%ip species is about ten inches long. The head 
and hina part of the neck are of a greyish colour, 
tlie former spotted with black; the bill is yellowish 
black at the point ; the back and lesser wing-coverts 
chestnut ; the breast and sides reddish yellow ; tail 
blackish; legs black. 

1400 (6 ).— Tex RiDWura 

(itexiNS fSuiaii), Merle mauvis, Temminck; Roth* 
drosaelf Beohstein. Like the fieldfare, this species 
is a native of Norway, Sweden, &o,, and visits our 
island about the latter part of October, associating i 
in floolm, Which, with those of the fieldfare, should 
the weather be eevere, continue their migration still 
Ikrther southwards. Yet it often happens that, 
during deep snows, ntnnhere both of this species 
and of the fieldfiue periin fhnn hunger and cold. 

The redwing le veiy eimllar to the throstle or 


common thrush, with which it is often seen among 
the hawthom-trees and ivy-bushes, or roaming over 
the meadows in search of food ; but it is less m siie, 
and has a white streak over the eye, .which in that 
bird is wanting. It is about inches in length, 
and of the average weight of 9^ ounces. 

The bill is of a dusky colour, except at the base 
of the upper mandible, whioh partakes of a yellowish 
hue; the back and upper parts are brown, the 
lower part of the breast is white, marked with dusky 
lines, the body under the wings reddish orange, and 
the legs pale brown. There is also to be noticed 
the whitish streak over the eye mentioned above. 

The song of the redwing, when heard in its native 
woods, has such a charming effect, heightened by 
the rough character of most of the other woodland 
sounds of the northern oounti^, that the bird has been 
called the nightingale of Norway. With us, how- 
ever, it does not appear to exeri its vocal powers 
with such effect. Its common note is rather a harsh 
scream, though it has been compared by Mr. Slaney 
to sort of inward deep-drawn sigh, like an 
attempt at ventriloquism.*’ In fine weather, how- 
ever, we may often near them, while peiched high 
on the trees, singing with a subdued voice in a very 
pleasing manner, 

The redwing is known in different parts of England 
by the names of the red-sided thrush, the wind- 
thrush, and the swine-pipe. 

1461. — The Nest of the Missbl-Thbiish 

(Tkfdks tnsctvorus). This species, which is common 
on the continent of Europe, is the largest of our 
British thrushes, but is not so abundant as the song- 
thrush, and more locally distributed. It frequents 
the outskirts of woods, large old orchards, and 

g roves; and its song, uttered from the highest 
ranch of some tall tree, is often heard in the month 
of January. The notes are loud, hut the strain has 
little variety or richness, The nest is placed on the 
fork of a tree, very frequently of an apple tree of 
larger growth, and covered with moss or lichens. It 
consists of a basket-work of fine straws and grass, 
interwoven with moss and lichens. Within this 
structure is a layer of clay, the lining being of fine 
grass and fibres. The eg^ are of a greenish white, 
spotted with chestnut and clove-brown, 

Durirtg the breeding season the missel thrush is 
very pugnacious, driving away all other birds from 
its nest, and defending itself and eggs with success 
against the magpie; while engaged in combat it 
utters a harsh scream. Its food resembles that of 
the song-thrush ; in the winter it feeds much on the 
berries of the misseltoe, of which the seeds passing 
unity ured through the alimentary canal often ger- 
minate in suitabTe situations, and thus the parasitic 
shrub is propagated. It greedily devours cherries, 
raspberries, ana other garden fruit. 

1462.*^The GRooKo-sCBaprivo Thrush 

{Turdui Btrepitanfi), This species is a native of 
South Africa, where it was observed by Dr. A. 
Smith, who states that, immediately upon reaching 
Kuriclmne, this thrush began to appear in the 
thickets, and that he continued to acquire occa- 
sionally a specimen even in the vicinity of the tropic. 
It seeks, he says, its food upon the ground, and wnen 
BO occupied its resort is readily discovered by the 
natives from the noise it makes in scratching the 
ground, or in displacing rubbish and decayed leaves 
which conceal the insects it is seeking. The name 
by which it is known in the country it inhabits is, 
he informs us, characteristic of the vigour with 
which it employs its feet, and the nearest translation 
he can give is * Ground-Scraper.’ 

Dr. Smith further remarks that the form of its 
bill, particularly towards the base, the length of its 
legs, and the shortness of its tail, are all miaracters 
which remove it from the more typical species of 
the genus Turdua ; but yet there is in its structure 
and habits what necessarily constitutes it a true 
thniMh. (* Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa.’) 

Front and top of head brownish 
grey ; occiput, upper aspect of neck, intersoapulars, 
scapulars, and shoulders deep yellowish grey, faintly 
shaded with brown; back, rump, and upper-taif- 
coverts dirty ash-grey. Under parts. white, tinted 
in places with ochre«yellow ; sides of the neck, 
whole of the breast, flanks, and belly variegated 
with blackish brown pyriform spots, one on each 
feather, the large end reaching nearly to its point. 
Sides of the head white, slightly tinted with oohre- 
ellow, variegated below the eyes with three blackish 
rown bands. Primary w^ng-coverts and primary 
quill-feathers deep brownish red, the latter tipped 
and edged externally with yellowish white ; the first 
two-thirds at least of the inner vanes of these feathers 
are of a clear buff colour, darkest towards the shafts ; 
secondary wing coverts and secondary and tertiary , 
quill feathers dark greyish brown, the outer vanes 
lightest, all margined externally and tipped with 
dirty white. Eyes reddishlirown ; length ^ inches. 


1460 (d).— T hi Blacxbird 

(Afends vuigQm\ Merle noir, Temminck; 
Schwartx-drossel, Beohstein; Turdui Menila, Unn. 
This beautiftil songster, with yellow bill and jet-black 
plumage, is too well known to need minute desorip- 
ilqn. It is a shy bird, frequenting hedgerows, 
tluckets, shrubberies, and large gardens, and when 
disturbed or surprised escapes into the covert of 
dense foliage, uttering a loud sharp cry of alarm. 
Its song is clear and melodious, but not so varied as 
that 01 the thrush. Like that bird it feeds upon 
slugs, shelled snails, and insects, and also upon 
currants, cherries, peas, &c., often making much 
havoc in the garden, as indeed does the thrush ; hut 
they both compensate for this by the destruction of 
snails and slugs, and by their melody. 

Early in spring the blackbird begins its nest; a 
thickset hedgerow, an insulated bush of some dense 
evergreen, or a bower of ivy, are all favourite places. 
The outer frame-work of the nest consists or moss, 
small sticks, grasses, and fibres, with an inner coat 
of mud plaster, over which is a lining of fine dry 
grass (see Fig. 1463, the nest of the blackbird). The 
eggs are four or five in number, of a bluish green, 
variegated with darker marking Fig. 1464. Two 
or even three broods are hatched and reared during 
the spring and summer. 

The female of this species is brownish black above, 
the breast being pale umber brown, the margin of 
each feather passing into greyish white. Bill and 
legs blackish brown. The young are similar to the 
females, and the males do not acquire their glossy 
black and orange yellow bill till after the second 
moult. White, and cream- white varieties, albino# 
in fact, are sometimes met with. 

1465.— Thb Rino-Ouzbl 

{Menda torquata). Merle k plastron, Temminck ; 
Merulo alpesto of the Italians : Uing-drossel of the 
Germans ; Hock-Ouzel and Tor Ouzel, provincial 
English. This bird is one of our summer visitors, 
arriving in our islands in the spring, and resorting 
to the mountain districts to breed. The mountains 
of Wales, Dartmoor in Devonshire, the rocky dis- 
tricts of Cornwall, the Peak of Derbyshire, the 
mountains of Scotland and the north of England, 
and those of Ireland, are annually visited. They 
haunt the wildest and most rocky parts of glens and 
ravines, and make their nest, which in form and 
texture resembles that ofthe blackbird, on some steep 
bank, under the covert of grass or heath, or on some 
shelf amidst mosses, which, the outside being made 
of the same materials, entirely conceal it from 
view; sometimes it is built in the fissure of a rock. 
The male utters his song, consisting of a few clear 
notes while perched on the top of some stone, or 
the summit of a rock ; the song is not unlike that 
of the missel -thrush, which bird the ring-ouzel 
resembles in disposition during the breeding season, 
driving away other species, even flying round dogs 
and otlier animals, striking at them and utter- 
ing loud outcries. The food of the ring-ouzel con- 
sists of insects and their larvee, snails, slugs, &c. 
In October it leaves the kingdom, passing south- 
wards ; during the summer it is common in Sweden, 
France and Germany, but is very rare in Holland. 
Latham says this species is met with in the warmer 
and colder regions, as well as in Africa and Asia, 
but it does not inhabit either Russia or Siberia, 
though it is seen in Persia about the Caspian Sea. 

The ring-blackbird, or ring-ouzel, is larger than 
the common blackbird. Length, including the 
tail, about ten inches and a half. Bill blackish 
brown or raven grey, about an inch long, and 
yellowish at the base of the lower mandible ; the 
irides chestnut-brown, and the legs dark brown. 
The following is Selby’s description ofthe plumage: 
** Upper parts of the body black, the feathers being 
margined with blackish grey. On the upper pari 
of the breast is a large crescent-shaped gorget 
of pure white ; the rest of the under parts black, 
margined with grey, greater wing-coverts deeply 
marginated with ash grey. Tail black. 

The plumage ofthe female bird is more clouded 
with grey, and the pectoral gorget is much smaller, 
and clouded with reddish brown and grey. In the 
young females this gorget is not visible ; and in the 
young males it is of a reddish white. 

** Varieties are sometimes found similar to those 
of the blackbird,” 

1466.— Tnx Hbrmit-1*hrush 

(IwrduM iolitariut, Wilson). The hermit-thrush 
is a native of the Southern States of North America, 
especially those uf the Mississippi, where it resides 
during the winter. In Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Tennessee it is observed during the summer. 

It prefers swam^w and secluded cane-brakes and 
dark retreats, and flits low over the ground, gliding 
on rapid wings when disturbjsd, to the deepest 
coverts. There these birds bre^, placing their nest 
on the low branch of some overshaaowing tree, about 
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■even or eiffht feet from the ground, or even lower. 
The neit U destitute of any layer of mud, but U 
compact, coneining of dry weedi, leayei, and long 

S raasee drmly intertwined; the iniide is lined with 
ender fibres of grass arranged in a circular manner, 
and laid very smoothly and neatly. The eggs, from 
four to six, are of a light-blue colour sprinkled with 
dark dots about the large end. Two broods are reared 
during the summer. The male is altogether de- 
stitute of musical powers, and utters only a low 
plaintive cry, scarcely audible at the distance of 
thirty yards. The food of this species consists 
almost wholly of wild fruits and berries, which at 
all seasons abound in its native woods, such as 
those of the holly, myrtle, gall-bush (a species of 
vaccinium), the yapon shrub, &c. In the winter, 
when the swampy retreats which it affects during 
summer are flooded, the hermit-thrush retires to the 
nearest hills, and there, mixing with the wood* 
thrush and other species, remains till the spring. 

The length of the hermit-thrush is seven inches. 
Phe general colour of the up|>er parts is yellowish 
crown, changing on the rump and tail into dull- 
yellowish red; qiiill-feathers dusky, margined ex- 
ternally with yellowish brown ; under parts greyish 
white; the neck and breast spotted with dark 
brown, 

A bird called the Solitaiy Thrush has been de- 
scribed by Col. Montagu, Mr. Knapp, and Bewick 
as a native of our island. The former writer says 
it frequents mountainous situations, and is always 
seen alone, except in the breeding season, preparing 
its nest like the starling in old ruined ecuftces, 
church-towers, and other similar places, but no two 
nests are ever found in the same place ; the young, 
he adds, are easily brought up, and repay the trouble 
by their sweet native song. The bird is described 
as being of a pale yellowish brown, mottled with a 
darker shade. 

Mr. Knapp, writing in Gloucestershire, says, “It 
is not an uncommon bird with us, breeding in holes 
and hollows of trees, and hatching early.” This 
bird is undoubtedly not the hermit-thrush of America, 
an opinion which some, strange to say, have enter- 
tained ; we believe it to be a mere variety of the 
common starling, and no thrush at all. Bel by 
asserts that it is the young of the starling in its 
first dress, previous to the autumnal moult ; but 4f, 
as asserted, ii breeds, this cannot be the.ciuie; a 
variety, however, it may be. We have never.se«»n it. 
The anterior figure at 1466 represents this misnamed 
bird i it is copied from Montagu’s delineation, and 
the Terra of the beak and outline of the head are 
sufficient to prove its true character. The figure 
behind it is the hermit-thrush of America, 

1407.— 'fHE Golden Oriole 

(OrioluB galbuk). This is supposed by B4lon and 
others to be the the Greeks: Galgulus, 

Vireo, and Oriolus, Lat., and the Picus of which 
Pliny (book x., c. Sd) speaks as suspending its nest 
on a twig of the topmost branches of a tree, after the 
manner of a cup. It is the Becquafiga, Bmsola, 
Galbedro, Garbella, Giallone, and Gravoio gentile 
of the modern Italians ; and Rigogolo commune of 
the ‘ Stor. degl. Ucc.’ ; Turiol of the Spanish ; Loriot, 
Compare Loriot, and Orio of the French; Gelbe 
iUche, Gelbcr Piiol, der Pyrold, Wiedewal, &c., 
of the Germans and Netherianders ; Goulmcrle of 
the Low Dutch; Witwall of Willughby and Ray; 
and y Fwyalchen felen of the ancient British. 

In the genus Oriolus the beak is broad at the 
base, notched and somewhat bent at the tip. Wings 
rather long; tarsi short. The species are all natives 
of the Old W’orld, where they tenant the recesses 
of woods in pairs, building most artful nests. 

The Golden Oriole, which may be regarded as 
the type of the genus, is only an occasional visitor 
to our islands, making its appearance in April ; it 
has been found in Hampshire, Devonshire, Corn, 
wall ; near Manchester, near Lancaster ; near Walton 
in Surrey, and near Godaiming ; atCheshiint (Herts) ; 
near Saxmundham in Sufiblk; in Norfolk; at Tyne- 
mouth in Durham; and in »>uth Wales. It has 
been seen, though rar^, in Ireland, but never, as 
far as we can learn, in Scotland. 

On the Continent it advances as high northwards 
as Sweden, where it occasionally breeds; it also 
visits some of the districts of Russia, and is found 
in Germany and Holland, but more plentifully in 
France, Spain, and Italy, everywhere being a bird 
of passage. The Prince of Canino says that it 
arrives near Rome in the spring and departs in au- 
tumn. It is found in Malta and Greece, and along 
the whole of the northern line of Africa, An alliea, 
but distinct species is common in India. 

The Golden Oriole is a shy and suspicious bird, 
haunting lonely groves and thickets on the skirts of 
woods, excepting in the fruit season, when it always 
firequents orchards, to the no small loss of the owner. 

It is difficult to ge^ near these birds, though they are 
sometimes approached by the sportsman, under the 
deception oi nii imitative whistle; but it requires 


great accuracy both of Itpe and ear to perform this 
fraud, for the least mistake, or one Ilalee liote, will 
send the bird off at once. The food coneiete of 
insects and their larvse, berries, and (hiits, among 
which figs, grapes, and cherriee are favourites. The 
whistle of the oriole is loud but fiute*like, and 
Bechstein expresses the sound by the word pithh. 
The cup or rather saucer shaped nest is formed of 
wool and slender grass-stems, and placed in the 
fork of a tall branch, usually towards its extremity. 

The eggs are generally four or five, pufmlish 
white with a few ash-grey and claret spots, and the 
female watches over them with such maternal care, 
that it is said she will suffer herself to be taken 
rather than abandon them. In this country nests 
hsve been taken in Suffolk and Norfolk. Fig. 1468 
represents the nest of this species. 

The Golden Oriole gets very fat after its summer 
feed of fruits. Willughby taw many of them in the 
poulterers’ shops at Naples, and says that “ it hath 
very delicate flesh, ana yields wholesome nourish- 
ment.” 

Z)escrtp/(bii.— Male ;-^Golden yellow, a blackish- 
brown spot between the eye ana the bill; win^ 
and tail black ; a yellow spot on the quills, not fir 
from the middle of the wing when closed ; and the 
tail-feathers terminated with yellow ; bill reddish 
maroon ; iris red ; feet bluish grey. Length, rather 
more than ten inches. Mr. Hoy agrees with Mr. 
Yarrell that the male does not obtain its brilliant 
yellow and black till the third year. 

Female :~Greenish-olive above ; greyish-white 
with a yellowish tint below, where the plumage is 
marked by somewhat distant greyish.brown short 
stripes or dashes disposed longitudinally; wings 
brown, bordered with olivaceous grey; tail oliva- 
ceous tinged with black ; yellowish beneath with a 
brownish black mark somewhat in the form of an 
irregular Y ; no dark streak behind the bill and the 
eye. 

The young of the year resemble the female ; but 
the longitudinal stripes of the lower parts are more 
numerous and deeper in colour ; bill blackish grey 
and iris brown, ibe upper figure represents the 
female, the lower the male. 

1469 MT ", 1471, 1472.— Tn* Mocxino-Bibd, or 
PoLTQLOT Thrush 

(Orphan Poiyglottm), Turdus Polyglottus, Wil- 
son. 

We have several pictorial specimens of this cele- 
brated bird, which if it be not overpraised, stands 
unrivalled in powers of song; it is a native of the 
New World, and, according to Wilson, whose his- 
tory we follow, it inhabits a very considerable ex- 
tent of both North and South America, having 
been traced from the States of New England to 
Brazil, and also among many of the adjacent islands. 
They are, however, much more numerous in those 
States south than those north of the river Delaware, 
being generally migratory in the latter, and resi- 
dent (at least many of them) in the former. A 
warm climate, and low country not far from the 
sea, seem most congenial to their nature ; the spe- 
cies is accordingly found to be less numerous to 
the west than east of the great range of Alleghany, 
in the same parallels of latitude. In these regions 
the berries of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, many 
species of smilax, together with gum berries, gall 
berries, and a profuse variety of others, abound, 
and furnish them with a perpetual feast. Winged 
Ml lects also, of which they are very fond, and which 
they are veiy expert in catching, are there plenti- 
ful even in the winter season. 

The precise time at which the mocking-bird 
begins to build his nest varies according to the 
latitude in which he resides, from the beginning of 
April to the middle of May. There are particular 
situations to which he gives the preference. A 
solitary thorn-bush, an almost impenetrable thicket, 
an orange-tree, cedar, or huliy bush, are favourite 
spots and frequently selected. It is no great ob- 
jection to the bird that a farm or mansion-house 
happens to be near; always ready to defend, but 
never over-anxious to conceal, his nest, he very 
often builds within a small distance of the house, 
and not unfrequently in a pear or apple tree, rarely 
at a greater height than six or sevep feet from the 
ground. The nest varies a little atmording to the 
conveniency of collecting suitable materials. Gene- 
rally it is composed of, first, a quantity of dry 
twigs and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of Ute 
preceding year, intermixed with fine straw, hay, 
pieces of wood and tow; and lastly, a thick layer 
of fine fibrous roots, of a light brown colour, lines 
the whole. The fomale sits fourteen days, and 
generally produces «wo forobds in the season, unless 
robbed of her eggH, in which case she will even 
build and lay the ^ird Ume. She is, however, 
veiy jealous of her nest, and very apt to forsake it 
if much disturbed. 

During the period of incubation, neither cat, dog, 
animal, nor ir4m can approach the nest without 


bciiif aitaoked. Hie ctfa in paMcidsari m 
sectttcd wbemver they make their «|i|Mimtioe, till 
obliged te r^reat But hie whole vengeance k 
more partioiilariy directed agiiwt that mortal 
enemy of his em and young, the black make. 
Whenever its midi<ms approaches are discovered, 
the male darts upon the reptile with the rapidity 
of an arrow, dexterously eluding its bite, and 
striking it violently and incessmtly about ^e 
head, where it is very vulnerable. The snake sooti 
becomes sensible of its danger, and seeks to escape ; 
but the intrepid defender of his young redouDles 
his exertions, and, unless bis antagonist ne of great 
magnitude, often succeeds in destroying him. All 
hii ‘pretended powers of foscination avail it nothing 
against the vengeance of this noble bird. As the 
snake’s strength begins to flag, the mocking-bird 
seizes and lifts it up partly .fVom the ground, beat- 
ing it with its wings, and when the business is com- 
pleted, he returns to the nest of hit young, mounts 
the summit of the bush, and pours forth a torrent of 
• 0 ^ in token of victory. 

llie plumage of tne mocking *bird is soberly 
coloured, but the figure of the bird is very graceful 
and well proportioned. The ease, elegance, and 
rapidity or his movements, the animation of his 
eye, and the intelligence which he displays in 
listening and laying up lessons from almost every 
species of the feathered race within his hearing, 
are really suiprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities may be added that 
of a voice hill, strong, and musical, and capable of 
almost every modulation, from the clear mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush to the savage scream of 
the bald eagle. In measure and accent he faith- 
fully follows his originals ; in force and sweetness of 
expression he greatly improves upon them. In his 
native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of the morning, while 
the woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over 
every competitor. The ear can listen to his musio 
alone, to which that of all the others seems a mere 
accompaniment. Neither is his strain altogether 
imitative. His own native notes are bol;} and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They con- 
sist of short expressions of two, three, or, at the 
most, five or six syllables, generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued with uudU 
minished ardour ror half an hour or an hour at a 
time. His expanded wings and tail glistening 
with white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, 
arresting the eye as his song most irresistibly does 
the ear, he sweeps round wi% enthusiastic ecstasy, 
and mounts and descends as his song swells or dies 
away. While thus exerting himself, a bystander 
destitute of sight would suppose that the whole 
feathered tribes had assembled together on a trial 
of skill, each striving to produce nis utmost effect. 
He often deceives the sportsman, and sends him in 
search of birds that are not, perhaps, within.mi)es 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates : even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by 
this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the 
fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipita- 
tion into the depth of thickets at the scream of 
what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domes- 
ticated state, when he commences his career of 
song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dot ; Caesar starts up. wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his.master. He squeaks out like 
a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with 
hanging wings and bristled feathers, chuckling to 
protect its injured brood. The barking of the dog, 
the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, are followed with great truth and rapi- 
dity. He repeats the tune taiiglit him by his master, 
though of considerable length, fully and faithfully ; 
he runs over the quaverings of the canary, and the 
clear whistlings of the Virginian nightingale, or red- 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that 
the mortified songsters feel their own inferioritv, and 
become altogether silent, while be seems to triumph 
in their defeat by redoubling his exertiona 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in 
the opinion of some injures his song. His elevated 
imitations of the brown thrush are mquintly InteN 
rupted by the crowing of cocks ; and the warblings 
of the blue-bird, which he exquisitely manegea, are 
mingled with the scraaxning of swallows or the 
cackling of hens. Amidst the simple melody H 
the robin, one is suddenly suiprised by the uirill 
reiterations of the whip-poor-will, while the notea 
of the kildeer, blue jay, martin, baltimore, an4 
twenty others, succeed, with such imposing tealitpi 
that the auditors look round for the originals, am 
with astonishment discover that the sole perlbimer 
in this lingular concert is the admirable bird now 
More ua During this exhibidon of hfo poweis, 
he spreads his wings, expands Us tail, andf ttMwe 
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UiMd^ipp^ 0 ift in an fbe aartw of enthu- 
tMm wa i Wi i f w only to iinc i>ttt to danoa, keep* 
ing tima ta fha maaaora of hit own motio. Both 
in hit naihra and domaiUoaiad ttaia, during tha 
< ftUlnaai of tha night, at toon at tha moon riiet, ha 
ba^M bit daltghtful tolo, making tha whole neigh- 
bouibood retound with hit inirokable medley. 

Tha mQoking4>ird it Cmquantly taken in trap, 
oagat, and, by proper management, may be mad^e 
tuffioiantly tame to ting. The utual price of a ting- 
ing-bird it from tavan to fifteen, and even twenty 
doilart. Mr* Wilton hat known fifty dollart paid 
for a remarkably fine finger; and one initance 
where one hundred dollart were refiited for a still 
more extraordinary one. Attempts have been made 
to induce theae charming birds to pair and rear their 
voung in a state of opnfinement, and the result has 
been such at to prove it, by proper management, 
perfectly practicable. 

The mocking-bird is about nine inches and a half 
long. The general colour of all the upper parts Js 
a dark-brownish ash. The quill-feathers and ooverts 
are brownish-black, the former white at their base, 
and covered there by the white feathers of the 
spurious wing, which have a black spot at the tips ; 
the latter slightly tipped with ^ite. The two 
middle tail-feathers dusky black, the rest more or 
less extensively white on their inner vane, except 
the outermost on each side, which is wholly white ; 
under parts generally pale-greyish brown : iris yel- 
low, inclining to a pale gold-colour. Bill and legs 
black. The plumage of the female is duller than 
that of the male. 

The genus Orpheus approaches closely to Merula, 
but the bill is more curved, the notch obsolete, the 
wings rounded, and the tail lengthened and gra- 
duated. 

1473.— Th» Chmtnut-cappbo Timalia 

( IS,malia pikata). In the genus Timalia the bill is 
strong, deep, and compressed; the wings are short 
and rounded; the tail elongated and graduated ; 
the feet large and robust; the hind claw much 
developed. 

Dr. llorsfield states that a peculiar character is 
exhibited to both the species of Timalia recorded 
by him in the structure of the plumes, which cover 
tne back and the upper parts of the neck, as well 
as the breast, belly, and tuighs. He remarks that 
the separate filaments (radii of Illiger), which con- 
stitute the vanes or webs of those plumes, are not 
in close contact, as is generally tlie case, but being 
inserted into the shaft at a small distance from each 
other, they diverge with perfect regularity. ** The 
jmrts wliich tliey cover,^* says Dr. Horsfield in con- 
tinuation, *^are accordingly marked with delicate 
parallel lines, and wherever sevcMul plumes lie over 
each other, they form a beautiful reticulation. On 
the posterior part of the abdomen and the thighs, 
the plumes have a similar structure ; but the fila- 
ments are greatly elongated and pendulous, so as 
to envelop those parts with a lax plumose cover- 
ing, which, on near inspection, appears covered 
with delicate hairs. This appearance is produced 
by a series of very minute parallel villi, on each of 
the separate filaments, arranged with great regu- 
larity and beauty.** 

W^e learn from the same authority that the chest- 
nut-capped Timalia is nut unfrequent in the groves 
and small woods which abound throughout Java, 
it ol\en approaches villages and plantations, con- 
structing its nest in the hedges, and he speaks of 
it as one of the social birds that delight to dwell in 
the vioini^ of cultivation. In large forests he did 
not notice it. He describes its flight as low and 
interrupted, and adds that wherever it resides it is 
a welcome neighbour, in consequence of the pecu- 
liarity and pleasantness of its note, which consists 
of a slow repetition of (he five tones of the diatonic 
scale (c, D, E, F, o), which it chants with perfect 
regularity, several times in succession, and at small 
intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield further remarked 
that the sixth tone was sometimes added ; but as 
this required apparently an extraordinaiy effort, it 
was by no means so agreeable to a musical ear as 
a simple repetition of the five notes, which ap- 
peared to be the natural compass of the bird's 
orgims, (* Zoological Researches in Java.’) 

This bird is rather stoutly made* General colour 
above, brown with an olivaceous tint ; underneath, 
testaceous inclining to grey. Head capped with 
saturated chestnut* Thiokt and cheeks white. 
Breast white, inclining to grey, marked with in- 
tensely black stripes by the shafts of the plumes. 
A narrow white band commences at the forehead, 
near the beee of the bill, passes backward, encircles 
the eye, and unites with thh white plumes of the 
cheeks. Bill feet brown. 

1474.-^Tn Giant Brxvi 
(Pitta Giga$h Under the name of Myiother*, lin- 
ger and Cuvier have united several 

the Brevet of Bufibn, and the Ant-Thmsbes 


H properly iO ealled. These breves are remarkable 
ror the vivid and etrongly-contrasted hues of their 
plumage, for the length of the legs, and the short- 
ness Of the semi-erect tail. They are only found 
in India and the adjacent islands, and Australia, 
whilst the ant-thrushes belong to the New World 
as well as the Old. The breves have the gradually- 
curved bill of the true thrushes, but much stronger; 
the wings are short, and the powers of flight feeble. 
The predominant colour is metallic green, variegated 
with azure-blue, scarlet, and black ; and some spe- 
cies with a hood of the latter tint appear to be 
confined to Australia, and the neighbouring islands 
of the Indian seas. To the breves is allied the genus 
termed Ohlorosoma of Swainson (called by some 
writers by the barbarous and unmeaning name of 
Kitta), notwithstanding the greater comparative 
length of the tail, and Us graduated form. The ant- 
thrushes, principally confined to tropical America, 
represent the breves in that portion of the world, 
but differ from those splendia birds in having an 
abruptly-hooked and strongly-toothod bill, and so- 
berlv-coloured plumage. 

The utility or the ant-thrushes in their native re- 
gions is thus commented upon by Mr. Swainson : — 
‘•Of all the tribes of insects which swarm in the 
tropics, the ants are the most numerous; they are 
the universal devastators, and in the dry and over- 
grown forests of the interior the traveller can scarcely 
proceed five paces without treading upon their nests. 
To keep these myriads within due limits, a wise Tro- 
vidence has called into existence the ant-thrushes, 
and has given to them this particular food. Both 
are proportionate in their geographic range, for 
beyond the tropical latitudes the ants suddenly 
decrease, and their enemies, the Myiotherfle, totally 
disappear. As a general distinction by which this 
family may be known from the bush-shrikes, we may 
mention the difference in the feet, — the structure of 
one being adapted for walking, while that of the 
other is more suited for pc'rching. The ant-thrushes 
are very locally distributed ; for, although the group 
is tropica), we frequently found that a particular 
species, very common in one forest, was replaced in 
another by a second ; while a thiid locality in the 
same district would present m with still another 
kind, different from ttiose we had previously found. 
Cayenne and Surinam, in like manner, lurni.sh us 
with many species totally unknown in the forests of 
Brazil.** 

To return to Pitta. We select, as an example, 
Pitta Gigas, Hreve Geant, or (liunt Pitta. 

This species in size is ccpial to a magpie, but the 
tail is short and squared, and the wings cover it en- 
tirely. A very brilliant azure blue covers the hack, 
the scapulars, the rump and tail ; a less vivid tint is 
spread over the wings, the quills of which are black, 
coloured with azure towaidsthe tips : summit of the 
liead, nape, and demi-collar of the lower part of the 
neck black ; I'eathorH of the front and eyebrows 
ashy brown ; throat whitish : an ashy-brown tint is 
spread over all the lower parts; the feet are very 
long and of a horny ash-colour. Total length nine 
inches. 

Locality— Sumatra. (Temm.) 

1475.-“Thk Sica-gkeen Piroll 
{Chhrofiama thalassimm), Kitta thalassina, Piroll 
thalassina of Tetnminek. This gorgeous bird is a 
native of Java and Sumatra. The greater part of the 
plumage is very brilliant celadon-green; a velvety 
black band spiings at the angle of the bill, passes 
backwards ho as to include the eye, and surrounds 
the occiput ; tail deep tarnished green ; wings red- 
dish, but the three or four secondary feathers nearest 
the body are opaline bluish ash ; iris, bill, and feet 
very bright vermilion red. Total length, eleven 
inches two or throe lines. The male and female 
have nearly the same livery. 

The young of the year differ in the colour of their 
bill and feet, which are black ; in that of the wings, 
which is a tarnished rusty red ; and in the very clear 
blue, which is nearly whitish, of all the rest of the 
plumage. This blue tint is more vivid in middle 
age, and passes by degrees from bright azute blue 
to celadon-grcen. Individuals during moult have 
the plumage varied, with these two tints very vivid 
and pure* 

1470.— The Kimg-Thrush 

i OraUarxa Hex), Roi des FourmiUiers, Buffon; 

'urdus Rex Gmelin. This species is a native of 
Guiana and Brazil, and is about the size of a quail * 
its legs are extremely long, and the tail abbreviated 
to the utmost. It lives done, prying about under 
bushes and in thickets for its food. The general 
colour is brown, with a tinge of red, prettily varie- 
gated ; the back of the head is load-colour ; the 
under parts are paler than the upper* 

1477*— The Water-Ouzez* 

(Gmete ooicarictts). Lerliehirollo and Merlo 
aequatico or the ItaMowi ; Torda de Agua of the 


Spaniards ; Merle d’Eau, Aguasidre i gorge blanche 
or the French ; Watnstare of the Swedes ; Fossc- 
fald, Fosse-kald,, Qumrn-kald Stroero-stttr, and 
Bsekke Engl of the Norwegians: Wasser-amsel 
and Der HochkOpfige mittlere und Nordische Was- 
serHchwiitzer of the Germans ; Waterspreecud of the 
Netherlands; Mwyalchen y divir of the ancient 
British ; Water-piet, Dipper, and Bessy-duoker 
provincial Bnglisn. 

This species is spread over the greater portion of 
Europe, but is more rare in tiie northern regions 
than in our islands and the south. Specimens have 
been received from India and Japan. It is amidst 
romantic and picturesque scenery, where mountain 
streams and rivulets, winding through glens and 
rock-girt dales, sparkle over a rocky bed, that this 
elegant and active bird is to be Houghi for. It is 
common in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
hilly parts of England. We have setui it in abund- 
ance in Derbyshire, along the couhse of the Wye 
between Buxton and Bakewell, on the Dove, on the 
Derwent at Matlock, and in various other places, 
where wo have watched its singular habits. It is 
active, Testloss, and full of animation : its movements 
are all quick and alert, and it flits from stone to 
stone, flying low and rapidly over the bubbling water. 
Often may it be seen perched on a portion of rock 
Jutting out of the water in the centre of the stream ; 
and tliere, conspicuous by its snowy breast, con- 
trasted with the deep russet brown of the rest of 
its plumage, it will remain for a short time dipping 
its head and jerking its tail in an odd sort of manner, 
reminding us of the wren. In an instant it will dis- 
appear, diving beneath the water, and. emerging at 
a considerable distance, again settle on some stone 
or crag, and utter a low but very sweet and pleasing 
stiain. Again it will dive or fly ott’ to another 
resting-place, jerk its tail, and sing, dipping and 
moving its head, and again start off to a more at- 
tractive pedestal. We have hi-aul its song in bright 
mornings during winter, as well as in the spring and 
summer; and it exhibits equal animation, entering 
the water, and flitting from stone to stone, in the 
cold and in the warmer months. How this bird 
manages to keep itself submerged and proceed at 
the bottom of the stream, is not very well under- 
stood. Mr. Thomson says, “On the ‘iOlli of Sep- 
tember, a pair of water-ouzeN at the upper pond of 
Wolthill (near Belfast) plunged several limes into 
the water, which was some feet dt»cp, and remained 
moving about in it, with only their heads above the 
Hurface ; twice one of them disapjieared altogether 
for a few seconds, they then pursued each other 
lound the pond and alighted, when one of them 
Sling, and they repeated over again several times ail 
these manoeuvres.** In these aquatic habits we are 
reminded ol the water-rail. 

The lood of the water-ouzel consists of insects, 
aquatic larvm, minute fresh-water shelled snails, 
and the fry of fishes. 

The nest of this bird is most artfully concealed ; 
we have seen it in the fissure of a low jutting crag 
overlianging the rushing and bubbling current ; and 
also between the green damp stones of a rude 
bridge. The structure itself is composed of inter- 
twined moHses, and is of large size, and domed, with 
a small lateral aperture leading to the interior 
chamber, which is lined wth a few dried leaves. 
Sometimes it is so placed that the sheet of water 
falling from an elevated rock^ and forming a cas- 
cade completely screens it ; but wherever situated 
it blends with the rest of the moss and lichen, 
which fills up every chink, and spreads over the 
face of the humid rocks in great luxuriance, and, 
unless the bird be watched to its retreat, would 
never be detected. Fig. 1478 represents the nest 
of the water-ouzel. The eggs, five in number^ are 
white. As soon as the young are fledged they ac- 
company their parents, following them in all their 
movements, playfully sporting, diving, flitting from 
stone to stone, and performing the most amusin^^ 
evolutions. On the Continent the water-ouzel is 
very common in Switzerland and in the rocky parts 
of Italy. Several pairs are always observable about 
the fall of Velino near Term. 

The genus Cinclus is characterized by the beak 
being straight and somewhat turned up, compressed 
laterally, and blunt at the tip; the wings rounded; 
the tarsi long ; the feet large. Besides the Euro- 
pean species there are two Indian, and one a native 
of America. The water-ouzel is about seven inches 
in length ; the upper parts are of a deep brown ; 
the throat and chest wnite, the under parts rusty ; 
ins pearl grey ; bill black ; len hom-coloured. In 
the young bird the plumage above is clouded with 
blackish undulations, and the white feathers of the 
chest are finely varied with brown and ash-colour. 

I The lower figure (Fig* 1477) is that of a young bird* 

Family MENURID7B. 

This family is suggested from the Lyre-bird of 
Australia and several allied groups, as Stipiturus, 
Amytis, Daeyomts, Psophodes, Ac., which in struo- 
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ture* if not in sUe, closely approximete to the Me* 
nura luperba, most erroneously regarded by iome 
omithologisis as one of the Gallinaoeous order. Tt 
is a song4>ird of the Insessorial order, and is related 
ifi some respects to certain forms of the Thrush 
tribe,' in other respects to some of the Wren. 

1479, 1480.-*-Tatt Lyrb-Bird 
( Alenurct mperba). It is to that eminent orni- 
thologist Mr. Gould that we owe our knowledge of 
the habits of this species, which he himself dili- 
gently investigated in its native country ; and we 
shall therefore proceed, with his permission, to 
transcribe his valuable observations. 

** Perhaps no bird has more divided the opinion 
of ornithologists, as to the situation it should oc- 
cupy in the natural system, than the Monura *, and 
although more than fifty years have now elapsed 
since the bird was discovered, little or no informa- 
tion has been hitherto published respecting its 
economy and habits, as ornithologists have had 
only its external structure to guide them in their 
opinions. Aware of this fact, I paid considerable 
attention to the subject while in Australia, and after 
aminute observation of the bird in a state of nature, 
I am decidedly of opinion that it has not, as has 
been very generally considered, the most remote 
relationship to the Gallinaces ; but that it forms, 
with the American genera Pteroptoebos, Scytalopus, 
and their allied group, a family of the Insessorial^ 
order, to which Troglodytes, Amytis, Stipiturus, 
Mahirus, Dasyomis, and Psophodes closely assi- 
milate in their habits, and of which they will in all 
probability be hereafter found to form a part. Not- 
withstanding the great size of the Meniira and the 
extraoidinary form of its tail, in almost every oilier 
point it presents a striking resemblance to its minute 
congeners: like them it possesses the bristles at 
the base of the bill, but to a less extent, the same 
unusual mass of loose, flowing hair-like feathers on 
the back and rump, the same extraordinary power of 
, running and the like feebleness of flight ; all which 
will, 1 trust, render it evident that there are suffi- 
cient grounds for the opinion 1 have here expressed. 
Many intervening genera will, doubtless yet be dis- 
covered to complete the series of affinities ; at all 
events, if, as 1 am informed is the case, the young 
of Menura are helpless and blind when hatched, it 
cannot with propriety be placed with the Galli- 
nacesB. 

“ In the structure of its feet, in its lengthened 
claws, and in its whole contour, the lyre bird pre- 
sents the greatest similarity to the Pteroptoebos 
megapodiutt of Kitthtz. Another singular circum- 
stance, by whichlheir alliance is rendeied still more 
evident, is the fact that Pteioptochos differs from 
tlie other families of the Insessorial order in having 
fourteen feathers in its tail, and that Menura also 
diff'ers in the same particular in possessing sixteen. 
The immense feet and claws of these two birds 
admirably adapt them for the peculiar localities 
they are destined to inhabit, and the same beautiful 
modification of structure is observable in the other 
genera, equally adapting them for the situations 
they are intended to fulfil. Thus the Menuia 
passes with ease over the loose stones and the sides 
of rocky gullies and ravines, while the Maluri trip 
over the more open and even ground, and the Da- 
syorni with equal facility thread the dense shrubs 
and reed-beds. 

“ The great stronghold of the lyre-bird is the co* 
lony of New South Wales, and, from what I could 
learn, its range does not extend to far to the east- 
ward as Moreton Bay ; neither have 1 been able to 
trace it to the westward of Port Philip, on the 
southern coast ; but further research can alone 
determine these points. It inhabits equally the 
brushes on the coast, and those that clothe the 
sides of the mountains in the interior ; on the coast 
it is especially abundant at the Western Port and 
lllawarra; in the interior the cedar brushes of the 
Uverpoohrange, and, according to Mr. G Bennett, 
the mountains of the Tumat country, are among the 
places of which it is a denizen. 

“ Of all the birds I have ever met with, the Me- 
nura IS far the most shy and difficult to procure. 
While among the mountains 1 have been sur- 
rounded by those birds, pouring forth their loud 
und liquid calls, for days together, without being 
able to get a sight of them ; and it was only by the 
most determined perseverance and extreme caution 
that 1 was enabled to efect this desirable object ; 
v\hich was rendered more difficult by their often 
frequenting the almost inaccessible and precipitous 
•ides of gullies and ravines, covered with tangled 
masses of creepers and umbrageous trees : ' the 
cracking of a stick, the rolling down of a imall 
"stone, or any other noise, however sllghti is suffi- 
oient to alarm it; and none but those who have tra- 
versed these rugged, hot, and suffocating brushes, 
can understand the excessive lab^ attendant 
on ine poMuit of the Menura. Indllendeittty nf 
nliidbiiif #ver recks and fallen trunks of trees, the 
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sportsman lias to creep and eimsTl h^aeath 
among the branches withr tha ntmoetnaaUon, takiiw 
care only to advance when the blvd^s attention is 
occupied in singing, or in seratobing up the leaves 
in search of food ; to watch iU action it is neqes- 
aary to remain perfectly motionless, not ventiuing 
to move even in the slightest degree, or it vanishes 
iVom sight as if by magic. Although 1 have said 
so much on the cautiousness of the Menura, it is 
not always so alert ; in some of the more accessible 
brushes through which roads have been out, it may 
frequently be seen, and on horseback even closely 
approached, the bird evincing less fear of those 
animals than of man. 

** At lllawarra it is sometimes successfully pur- 
sued by dogs trained to rush suddenly upon it, 
when it immediately leaps upon the branch or a tree, 
and its attention being attracted by the dog below 
barking, it is easily approached and shot. Another 
successf^ul mode of procuring specimens is by wear- 
ing a tail of a iull-pium^ed male in the hat, keep- 
ing it constantly in motion, and concealing the per- 
son among the bushes, when the attention of the 
bird being arrested by the apparent intrusion of 
another of its own sex, it will be attracted within 
the range of the gun : if the bird be hidden froffi 
view by surrounding objects, any unusual sound, as 
a fihrifl whistle, will generally induce him to show 
himself for an instant, by causing him to leap with 
a gay and sprightly air upon some neighbouring 
branch to ascertain the cause of the disturbance ; 
advantage must be taken of this circumstance im- 
mediately, or the next moment it may be half way 
down the gully. The Menura seldom, if ever, at- 
tempts to escabe by flight, but easily eludes pursuit 
by its extraorainary power of running. None are 
so efficient in obtaining specimens as the naked 
black, whose noiseless and gliding steps enable him 
lo steal upon it unheard or unpcrceived, and with a 
gun in his hand he rarely allows it to escape, and 
in many instances he will even kill it with his own 
weapons, 

*^The lyre-bird is of a wandering disposition, and 
although it probably keeps to the same brush, it is 
O'^^^tantly engaged in traversing it from one end to 
I ther, from the mountain base to the top of the 

.iiies, wiiose steep and rugged sides piescnt no 
obstacle to its long legs and powerful mubcular 
thighs ; it is also capable of performing extraordinaiy 
leaps, and I have heard it stated that it will spring 
ten feet perpendicularly from the ground. Among 
its many curious habits, the only one at all ap- 
proaching to those of the Gahinaceae is that ol 
torming small round hillocks, which are constantly 
visited during the day, and upon which the male is 
continually tramping, at the same time erecting 
and spreading out its tail in the most graceful 
manner and uttering its various cries, sometimes 
pouring forth it natural notes, at other mocking 
those of other birds, and even the howling of the 
native dog (Dingo). The early morning and the 
evening aie the periods when it is most animated 
and active. 

“ It may truly be saii that the beauty of this bird 
lies in the plumage of his tail, the new feathers of 
wliich appear in February and March, but do not 
attain their full beauty until June : during this and the 
four succeeding months, it isMn its finest state ; after 
this tire feathers are gradually shed, to be resumed 
again at the period above stated. Upon reference 
to ray journal I find the following notes upon the 
subject ‘ March 14, Liverpool range.— Several Me- 
nuras killed to-day : their tails not so fine as they 
will be. October 25. — I find this bird is now losing 
its tail feather's, and judging fft>m appearance, they 
will be all shed in a fortnight,' 

** Although upon one occasion I forced this bird to 
take wing, it was merely for the purpose of descend- 
ing a gully, and 1 am led to believe that it seldom 
exerts this power unless under similar circumstances. 
It is particularly partial to traversing the trunks of 
fallen trees, and frequently attains a considerable 
altitude, by leaping trom branch to branch. Inde- 
pendently of a loud (ull note, which may be heard 
reverberating over the gullies for at least a quarter 
of a mile, it has also an inward warbling song, the 
lower notes of which can only be heard within about 
fifteen yards. It remains stationary while singing, 
fully occupied in pouring forth Hs animated strain. 
This it frequently discontinues abruptly and again 
commences with a bw, inward, snapping noise 
ending with an imitatbn of the loud and Aill note 
of the satin-bird, and always accompanied by a 
tremulous motion of the tail. 

The food of the Bljinura appears to eonsist princi- 
pally pr inseob, parttipilariy oantipedci *aiid coleo* 
ptera ; I Mao found the resipins of shelled snails in 
the gizzard, which is wry worn and auscuiar. 

** I regret thrt chiceimm did no^ admit of my 
acquiring a peHhet knowledge of the nidifioation of 
this very sin^lar Uid ; I aeTcr found the nest but 
once, and tnis nnlhrtanatelfr was ^fter the breed- 
ing season was overt but ati those of whom I made 


inquirlM leipeetHig Hafioed^ 

iieither placed on the leofe iff au _ , . 

the base of atr«B,or on ^ 
always near the pemA ; and o eedkMott^iiimk 
I met in iiie brushes btbnned me that teiMhMf 
found a nest, which was built like that of a nkagpitv 
adding that it contained but one egg. The ipimis 
state that the eggs are two in number, of a light 
colour, iVeokled with spots of red The nekrt eeSd 
by myself, and te which my attention was drawn 
my black companion Natty, was pladed on the 
minent point of a rock, in a situation quite se4^d«cl 
from observation behi^, but affording the biiU a 
commanding view and an easy retreat in iVpni $ it 
was deep and shaped like a basin, and bad op*’ 
pearance of having been roofed ; was of a latge 
size, formed outwardly of sticks, and lined with the 
inner bark of trees and fibrous roots.^ 

The Menura equals a common pheasant in siasi 
but its limbs ark longer in proportion, and ite feet 
much larger ; the toes are armed with large arched 
blunt claws ; the hind-toe is as long as are the fore- 
toes (the length of these being nearly equal), but its 
claw is larger than that of any of the others ; the 
scales of the tarsi and toes are large bold plates, and 
their colour is glossy black ; the head is small, the 
beak, as Cuvierlias described it, is triangular at the 
base, pointed and compressed at the tip; in the 
male the feathers of the head are elongated into a 
crest : the wings are short, concave, and rounded, 
and the quill-feathers are lax and feeble ; the general 
plumage is full, deep,* soft, and downy. The tail is 
modified into a beautiful long plume-like ornament, 
representing, when erect ana expanded, the figure 
of a lyre, whence the name of lyrts-bird. This orna- 
mental tail is, however, confined to the male. In 
the female the tail is long and graduated, and the 
feathers are perfectly webbed on both sides of the 
shaft, although their texture is soft and fiowing. In 
the male the'tall consists of sixteen feathers; of these 
(see Fig. 1481 )the outer one on each side is broadly 
but loosely webbed within, its outer web being 
narrow ; as it proceeds it curves outwards, bends in, 
and again turns boldly outwards and downwards, 
both together resembling the framework of an 
ancient lyre, of which the intermediate feathers are 
the strings ; these feathers, except the two central, 
which are truly but narrowly webbed on the outer 
side, consist each of a blender shaft, with long flla- 
rnentous barbules, at a distance from each other, and 
spring out alternately. The appearance of these 
feathers, the length of which is about two feet, is 
peculiarly graceful ; their colour is umber-brown, 
but the two outer tail-feathers are grey tipped with 
black, edged with mfous, and transversely marked 
on the inner web with transparent triangular ham. 
The general plumage of the Menura is umber-brow*n 
above, tinged with olive, and merging into rufous on 
the wings, and also on the throat. The under parts 
arc ashy grey. 






Family FHINGILLIDiE (FINCHES). 


The Finches compose a very numerous assem- 
blage of conirostial birds, which may be subdivided 
into various minor groups, as Larks, Buntings, Lin- 
nets, Sparrows, Grosbeaks, Weaver-Birds, &c. ; each 
group consisting of several genera, more or less im- 
mediately related to each other* None of the Frin- 
gillidse are of large size. They tenant fields, groves, 
hedge-rows, and woodlands ; and many are nbted for 
their powers of song : hence they are often called 
hard-billed warblers, in contradistinctiou to the Ryi- 
viadoe, which, from the slenderness of their beaks, 
are sometimes, though not very correctly, termed 
soft-billed warblers. 

Varying in length and strength, the beaks of the 
Fringiilidee are all more or lesscofiical, and are well 
adapted for a harder diet than that of the Sylviadm 
generally : unless when nostlinn, insects in fadt 
form only part of their food, gram of various kinds, 
as wheat, oats, rice, together with the seeds of 
plants, as of the thistle, the broom, the pea, fiecu, 
constituting their chief support; ih)m this oiroum- 
stance, and their genera) hardiness, few or none of 
our British Fringillidas are migratoiy, though they 
are so in more northern latitudes, and it is weu 
known how in severe winters our flocks of native 
larks are increased m numbers by muhitudinous 
arrivals from the north. It is in the winter that 
the siskin and redpole seek a femporaiy letreat in 
our island. Most of the Fringilltdm asseeiate in' 
flocks during the winter, assiduously searehiu w * 
food, and aometiaet joined by otbeii (ff a otfiiw 
species. 
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j HfMk ia th« «ir * 
niM, tt trills forth itW 
ymSMi li^ iumntiiif higher end 
iSlliteAiiniawfiqMdk inthe dear blue 
is ieieeirt kiigihllyiet atid^t firat gradual, till 
v i p itt t y 0tilbiaiyyuQ$ of the pound, when 
mi it aweepe down suddenly to join I 
‘ * in May, 


ainai while leetieg 
jmlie in the air* 


its nib. Vhe Imk bleeds in April or early in May , 
mwtrufltfa^t m neat of vegetable stalks and dried 
gimsees, lined with dne nbret, upon the ground, 
amooilit oom or other herbage : the eggs are of a 
greeiiiih*whlie epotted wHh brown : two broods are 
reared annually, the latter in uly or August. The 
oniinaiy fligiit of the lark is easy and undulating, 
and on the ground it trips along with great ihcility, 
its feet, and especially the elongated slender hind- 
claw, emessly adapting it for the grassy surface 
of the field Its rood consists of insects, worms, 
grain and other seeds, the leaves of the clover, 

On the approach of winter, larks begin to collect 
in immense fiHiks, increased as the seventy of the 
weather sete ui by foreign arrivals : they frequent 
stubble-fields, turnip-fields, and similar situations, 
and being accounted a delicacy for the table, mul- 
titudes are captured at this season by means of nets 
and sent to the London market. Great numbers 
are taken in the neighbourhood of Dunstable, and 
more are imported IVom Holland* 

The lark is too well known to need a minute 
description* With respect to the genus Alauda, we 
may observe that it is characterized by a subconical 
beak and an elongated and nearly straight hinder 
claw. (Fig. 1482, the egg of the lark.) 

1450 (5 )*— Thk WooDLAEa 

(Alauda arborea). Le Lulu, 1* Alouette des Bois, or le 
Cujelier of the French \ Baumlerohe or Waldlerche 
of the Germa This species is found over every 
part of Europe, as high northwards as Sweden ; in 
the colder countries it is migratory, but not in 
the more temperate* In our island it is most abun- 
dant in the midland and southern districts, fre- 
quenting well-cultivated and woody scenery ; its 
song is very sweet, though less thrilling and varied 
than that of the skylark. It is generally uttered on 
the wing, and is often continued for an hour with- 
out intermission, the bird describing all the time 
a series of widely extended circles. Sometimes it 
pours out its strains while perched on the branch of 
a decayed tree. It breeds m April ; its nest, placed 
under the shelter of a low shrub or tuft of herbage, 
-s formed of dried stalks and grass, lined with fibres 
and hair ; the eggs are of a pale wood-brown* marked 
with blotches of grey and dark brown. The wood- 
lark does not associate in flocks during the winter, 
like the skylark, but merely in small families ol 
five or seven individuals, which separate on the 
approach of spring or soon after Christmas, fvhen, 
if the weather be mild, the males begin to utter 
their song. The woodlark needs no detailed descrip- 
tion* 

1483 (a).-~TiiB Common Bunting 

i Embmaa miliaria)* Bruant proyer, Temrainck; 
er Grauaromer, Bechstein* In the genus Embe- 
riza the bill is conical, hard, sharp-pointed, and 
compressed at the tip ; the roof of the upper man- 
dible is furnished with a hard-rounded protuberance. 
The Common Bunting is spread over the greater 
Aortion of Europe, and is abundant in our island, 
Specially in the arable districts, collecting in large 
flocks in the autumn, which frequent hedges, barn- 
yards, and the precincts of farm-houses 4 and their 
flesh being esteemed, they are often shot or ne,tted 
in considerable numbers* In the spring they sepa- 
rate, and dispersing themselves through the country 
in pkirs, breed in corn-flelds, or in ditch-banks run 
wild with briars and brambles, making the nest, 
which is placed near the ground, of dried grasses 
lined with fibres and hair; the eggs are of a pale- 
greyish yellow tint, with spots and veins of reddish 
brown. During the wring, and while the female is 
•mraffcd in the task of incubation, the male may be 


ahiim; ilMmadicdi It fliea off, keeptng along the 
hc^iaMwelUeefltaiitlle dictaacc: u (hltowed, 
it repeats ite flight again and again. 

The yellow-himmer builds on the ground, in low 
bushes, ^ bads of nettles or other berb^, and its 
nestis fmod of dried grasses with alining of hair ; 
the eggs are of a pale purplish white, with streaks 
and waving marks of chocolate colour. This spe- 
cies is to be met with throughout the greater part 
of Europe* Fig. 1484 represents its nest. 


1483 (d)*— Tm ItBXD-BuNnvo 
(Endmrua aAcsntdiii): Reed Sparrow; Black- 
headed Bunting Le Coqueluche, Buffon ; Bruant 
de Roseau, Temminck; der Rohrkmmer, Bech- 
stein. 

Wherever marshy spots and swamps, abounding 
with weeds, willows, and aquatic herbage, offer a 
suitable abode, from Italy to Sweden, and in the 
British Islands, the reed-Dunting will be found, in- 
habiting the same places as the reed-warblers (Sali- 
oaria). Its nest and those of the latter birds have 
been often confounded, but the reed-bunting never 
suspends its nest between the stems of reeds, 
although it frequents them ; on the contrary, it is 
built in a low bush or tuft of grass : we have seen 
it under the covert of rushes and in young ozier- 
beds : it consists of dried grass and moss lined with 
hair. The eggs are pale pinky-grey, spotted and 
veined with reddish brown. The reed-bunting has 
no song, but that of the sedge-warbler has been by 
some authors attributed to it-— a mistake first cor- 
rected by Montagu, and which arose ft’om the two 
species frequenting the same localities. The food 
of this species of bunting consists of the seeds of 
reeds and other aquatic plants, insects and their 
larvse ; in severe winters it seeks the farmyard as 
a place of supply and shelter. In Holland it is 
very abundant. The general colour of this bird is 
pale brown, the male having the head, throat, aud 
centre of tlie chest black ; a patch of white, begin- 
ning below the angle of the bill, spreads round the 
neck, and extends down the sides of the breast aud 
over the under surikee : quills brown ; rump bluish 
grey. 

I486.— T»r Ortolan 

(Emberita hortulana). L'Ortolan, Buffon ; Ortolano 
of the Italians ; Garten-ammer of the Germans- 
The native districts of this bird may be regarded as 
the southern provinces of Europe ; it is common in 
Tuscany and some parts of France, and occasionally 
it is found as far north as Holland and Sweden. 
Several instances of its having been killed in Eng- 
land are recorded by Selby and other writers. It 
is the Emberiza Tunstalli of Latham ; the green- 
headed Bunting of Brown and of Bewick ; suppo- 
sitious species founded on specimens captured in 
our island. It would appear that North Africa is 
the winter residence of tne ortolan, and on its pas- 
sage it visits Gibraltar every spring and autumn, 
Mr. Strickland saw it at Smyrna in April, and 
Colonel Sykes enumerates it among the birds of the 
Dukhun (in India). Millet and other grains, with 
I insects in spring, constitute its diet. It builds on 
the ground in corn-fields, or in the covert of hedges 
or bushes, constructing a nest of fibres and leaves, 
lined with fine grass and hair. The eggs are 
reddish grey streaked with brown, or blui^ white 
spotted with black. Its manners much resemble 
those of the yellow-hammer. 

When properly fed, for which purpose there are 
large estaolignments in the south of Europe, where 
they are placed after having been trapped and fur- 
nished with plenty pf mlllet^ed and other grain, 
these birds become very fat and are delicious. In 
the male, the throat, the circle round the eyes, and 
a narrow band springing from the angle of the bill, 


oompanying fine weather in all its wanderings, 
arrives from his winter station in tropical America 
from the beginning to the middle of May, and ex- 
tends his migrations probably to Nova Scotia m 
well as Canada. With the shy, unsocial, and sus- 
picious habits of his gaudy fraternity, he takes up 
I his abode in the deepest recesses of the forest, 
where, timidly flitting from observation, he darts 
from tree to tree like a fiaMhing meteor, A gaudy 
sylph, conscious of his brilliance, and the exposure 
to which it subjects him, he seems to avoid remark, 
and is only solicitous to be known to his humble 
mate, and hid IVom all beside. He therefore rarely 
approaches the habitations of men, unless perhaps 
the skirts of the orchard, where he sometimes, how- 
ever, builds his nest, ana takes a taste of the early 
and inviting, though forbidden, cherries. Among 
the thick foliage of the tree in which he seeks sup- 
port and shelter, from the lofty branches, at times, . 
we hear his almost monotonous tihirhwUee^ 
kIm, or tsbukadeef ttJtukadee^ repeated at short in- 
tervals, and in a pensive under-tone, heightened by 
the solitude in which he delights to dwell. The 
same note is also uttered by the female when the 
retreat of herself and young is approached ; and the 
male occasionally utters, in recognition to his mate, 
as they perambulate the branches, a low whispering 
'imV, in a tone of caution and tenderness. But be- 
sides these calls on the female, he has also, during 
the period of his incubation, and for a considerable 
time after, a more musical strain, resembling some- 
what, in the mellowness of its tones, the song of the 
piping baltimore. The syllables to which I have 
hearkened appear like Uihmw 'wait 'wait, 'vehowit 
wait, and 'wait, *ifehowif vea wait, with other addi- 
tions of harmony, for which no words are adequate. 
This pleasing and highly musical meandering ditty 
is delivered for hours, in a contemplative mood, in 
the same tree with his busy consort. If surprised, 
they flit together, but soon return to their favourite 
station in the spreading boughs of the shady oak or 
hickory, ^ Tins song has some resemblance to that 
of the red-eyed vireo in its compass and strain, 
though much superior, the 'wait 'wait being 
whistled very sweetly in several tones, and with 
eiuphasU ; so that, upon the whole, our Pyranga 
may be considered as duly entitled to various excel- 
lences, being harmless to the farmer, brilliant in 
plumage, and harmonious in voice." 

The same author describes the nest (which is 
built about the middle of May, on the horizontal 
branch of some shady forest-tree, commonly an 
oak, but sometimes in an orchard-tree) as but 
I slightly put together, and usually framed of broken 
rigid stalks of dry weeds or slender fir-twigs, loosely 
interlaced and partly tied with narrow strips of 
Indian hemp . (Apocynum), some slender arais- 
leaves, and pea-vine runners (Amphicai'pa), or 
other frail materials; the interior being some- 
times lined- with the slender, wiry, brown stalks of 
the Oanadikn ciStus (Helianthemum), or with sleiip 
der pjnenltayes; the whole so thinly platted as to 
fidmit Ihe light through the interstices. The three 
or four, eggs are dull blue, spotted with two or 
three shades of brown or purple, most numerous 
towards the larger end. As soon as their single 
brood, which is fledged early in July, is reared, they 
leave for the south, generally about the middle or 
the end of August. 

** The female," says this interesting author in con- 
tinuation, shows great solicitude for the safety of 
her only brood ; and, on an approach to the nest, 
appears to be in mat distress and apprehension* 
\v hen they are rdeased from her more immediate 
protection, the mate, at first cautious and distant, 
now attends and feeds them with activity, being al- 
together indifferent to that concealment which his 


vlunw Li dress seems to require from his natural ene- 

J hS ; wies. So attached to liis now interesting broo;^ is 

rated by blackish grey dash ; ^ head^ _ and neck he Vnnwn. ili 


twig or a tall neage, uuenngasuccwiunw 
god irregular notes. Grain is the favourite food of 
this species, whence it is often termed Corn-Bunikig. 
^is mrd is too well known to need a description. 

* 1488 (4, (?).— Trii Yellow-Hammer (Male and 
Female) 

(SMmta citfwdh)* Browit jaune, Temminck; 
W flidMit mar. Bechstein. F.w of our native birds 
we wore deUeately wtd bewitUUlly coloured than 
the Yellwafliipmet or Yellow-BunUng, but being 
.nay ubundwit it ii leas noticed, eaoepting u an 
Mtrudw'Srtfil gimnivorbus birda into the etaok- 
WA Durlnf the winter it eollecj 

1st a»si«‘«^.fr **** I®”?: 

•HHtNi otarvad onlht top- 

a monetonoaa 


grey, tinged with olive, and spotted with brown ; 
feathers of the upper parti blackish in the middle 
and reddish on their edges, under parts reddish 
bay ; tail blackish, the external feather with white 
on the outer vanes : bill and legs flesh-colour. 
Length six inches and a quarter, The female is 
smaller, and less decidedly and brightly coloured, 

I486*— Tax Scarlet Tanaoer 

(TaiuMra fti4ra, Wilson) ; F^ranga rubra, VieiJlot. 
The Tanagers are characterized by a 6onieal bill, 
triangular at its base, alightly arched along the 
ridge, and notched towards the end. The win^ 
are short, the colours brilliant. Countir, America, 
The Scarlet Tanager,cr Sommer Red-bird, is one 
of the most beautiful of its 'face ; the male id full 
plumage being scarleWed, with the wings and tail 
black* . llie fomale, and iht male in autumn, are ' 
dull grean, inclining to yellow, with the wings and 
tail misky 1 length about six inches and a half. It 
, is in August that ffie iflale moults and eEdhange^i 
his ictrrot for the gieenish-yellow drem* This 
I splendid tnd transient leddent,*’ says Nutfallt ^ao- 


the Scarlet Tansger, that he has been known, at all 
hazards, to follow for half a mile one of his Voung, 
submitting to feed it attentively through the bars of 
a cage, and, with a devotion which despair could not 
damp, roost by it in the branches of the same tree 
with Its prison," 

The food of this species consists mostly of winged 
insects, such as wasps, hornets, and wild bees* the 
smaller kind of beetle, and other Coleqptera. Seeds 
are supposed to be sometimes resorted to, and they 
are very fond of whortle and other berries. 

1487 .— The Snow-Bibo 

i StruthuM himalii, Bonaparte). Fringilla .hiemaiis, 
linnseus. 

This species, which is a true finch, must not be 
confounded with the Snow Bunting (Pleetrophanes 
nivahs) of the artic regions of the old and new 
world, of which it is also a native, migrating in flocks 
southwards on the approach of winter. In America* 
they this season over the United States to 

the shores of Mexiob., About the 20th of October, 
says Wilson, ^IhayiMlm their first appearance m 
those parte of Paanmvaaia east of the Alleg^Any 
^ 2U2 
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Mountains. At first they ara most generally seen 
on the borders of woods* among the falling and de- 
cayed leaves, in loose flocks of 3(L or 40 together, 
always takiinr to the trees when disturbed. As the 
weatner sets in colder, they artproeoh nearer the 
farmhouses and villages, assembling in larger flocks, 
and doubly diligent in searching for food. When 
deep snow covers the ground, they become almost 
half domesticated. They collect about the barns, 
stables, and other outhouses, and even round the 
steps of the door, not only in the country and vil- 
lages, but in towns, crowding around the threshold 
early in the morning, gleaning up the crumbs, and 
appearing lively and familiar.^* They retire north- 
wards in April ; breeding in the high latitudes, and 
making a nest on the ground. The snow-bird is 
about six inches long ; the general colour is slate 
grey, deeper and purer in winter : the lower part of 
the breast, the under paiU, the edges of the prima- 
ries, and the two outer tail-feathers being white. 
Audubon states that in fine weather these birds 
roost in the evergreen foliage of the holly, the cedar, 
and the pine ; but in cold weather, in holes in stacks 
' and other snug retreats. Tiiey are accounted delica- 
cies for the table. 

Cuvier says that this species occurs in the highest 
region of the Alps, descending to the lower moun- 
tains only during the seveiity of the winter. It oc- 
curs in Norway, Sweden, and other northern dis- 
tiicts of Europe; but has never, we believe, been 
seen in our island. 

1488, 1489 The Siskin, or Abebuicvine 

(C€n*dueli$ mms). Le Tarin. BufFon. Norway, 
Sweden, and the North of Germany are the native 
regions of this pretty little bird, whence in severe 
winters it migrates southwards, occasionally visiting 
our islands in immense ftocks, which resort to biich 
and pine woods, and alders along the margin of 
streams, often in company with the lesser rcdpole. 

Temminck informs us that this bird builds in the 
highest branches of the pine, and that its eggs are of 
a bluish white speckled with purplish red, 

Though the siskin must be regarded lather as a 
winter visitor than a permanent resident in the Bii- 
tish Islands, still there are not wanting examples of 
its breeding within our shores. Mr. Selby assures 
us that it is ascertained to breed in some of the pine- 
woods in the Highlands of Scotland. Near Kil- 
im,*^ he adds, these birds were observed by Sir W. 
Jaixiine and myself to be in pairs in the month ot 
June, inhabiting a wood of very old and lofty pines, 
but we were unable to procure the nests fiom the 
height and inaccessible nature of the trees. In 
captivity the siskin, judging by one which we kept 
for a length of time* soon becomes familiar ; its song 
IS a trifling though not unpleasing twitter; it is 
said to pair readily with the canary-finch ; but in 
this particular our endeavours to procure a mule 
breed altogether failed. 

The male in our possession was coloured as fol- 
lows : Top of the head black ; ear-coverts dusky ; 
a line above the eye, sides of neck, throat, and 
chest, lemon-yellow ; back and shoulders dark olive- 
green with obscure dusky dashes ; quills brown, 
‘with an oblique yellow bar, and another above* pro- 
duced by the yellow edging of the greater coverts, 
blanks dusky with a few brown dashes ; rump yel- 
low, slightly washed with green ; two middle tail- 
feathers dark brown ; the rest yellow tipped with 
brown, the outermost having the external vane of 
this colour also. Bill and legs horn-colour. Length 
four inches and three quarters ; tail short and forked. 

The female is less brightly and decidedly marked. 

1490. — The Canary Finch 

(Fringitla [Carduflis] Canaria). Of this well- 
known songster, of which a caged breed has spread 
over Europe, we shall say nothing excepting tW it 
is a native of the Canary Islands and Madoria* and, 
according to Hechstein, was first introduced into 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century : 
Italy Deing the first country in which broods were 
reared. Its colour in a wild state is greenish grey, 
dai ker on the back, and olive-green on the chest. 

1489 (c, €0 *— The Goldftnch 

(C^rdudis deaani). Le Chardonneret, Buffon; 
Distel Zeisig, menstein. 

Among our native finches none exceeds the gold- 
finch in beauty and docility ; hence it is fVequently 
kept in cages, and taught to draw up a little bucket 
of water when thirsty, and other tricks, which neither 
good taste nor proper fueling would sanction. The 
* song of this species is a twitter, soft and pleasing, 
outof no power. 

In its natural state the goldfinch breeds in or- 
' ohards, large gardens* plantations, &o.,x>flen seleot- 
itig some dense evergreen as the site of its nest, 
which is an elegant piece of workmanship, being 
fqrmefl externally of moss, lichens, dry grass, and 
wool^md lined with hair and seed-efown of the 
coltsibot or the down of the willow. eggs are 


of a bluUh white, marked at the larger end with 
orange-brown spote 

The food of this species consists of the seede of 
various plants, among which we may mention those 
of the thistle, dandelion,, gronndsel, burdock, Ac. 

In winter it associates in small flocks of 10 or 12 
in number, which flit about the hedges or old or- 
chards in quest of food. The goldflnoh is spread 
through Europe generally, and two allied sj^eiee 
are .natives of tlie Himalayan Mountains. Fig. 1421 
represents the nest of the common goldflnoh, 

1489 (fl, 6 ).— The Common Linnet 

(Idnaria canndlrina). Cheater Redpole, Grey Linnet, 
Brown Linnet, of authors^ La Linotte ordinaire, 
Buffon ; Bluthan-fling, Bechstein. 

Owing to the difference between the winter and 
summer plumage of this bird, naturalists have mul- 
tiplied its synonyms, regarding it under the head of 
two distinct species— an error which wm first pointed 
out by Montagu, whose opinion has been confirmed 
by Selby and other ornithologists. It would appear, 
fi'om the observations of the latter author, that birds 
captured in full summer plumage with the top and 
breast of a flne carmine-red, alter losing that dress at 
the period of the autumnal moult, never acquire it 
while caged, but retain their plain brown livery ; this 
accounts for the assertion of some observers, that the 
grey linnet remains the same in its plumage at all 
seasons. 

The linnet Is found over Europe generally, and is 
common throughout the British Islands, extending 
as far as the Orkneys. The song is very sweet, 
whence it is often kept in cages, and sometimes 
paired with the hen canary. Rough commons and 
neglected pasture lands are its favourite localities, 
where various plants furnish it with food ; it is very 
partial to the seed of the flax, thistle, dandelion and 
of ciuciform plants. 

The nest of the linnet is generally built in some 
low bush, the thick spiny furze being preferred ; it 
is composed of moss, stalks of grass, and wool, lined 
with hair and feathers; the eggs are of a bluish 
white speckled Vrlth purplish red. ^ I 

In the vrinter these birds congregate in large 
flo' Vn, and visit the rocky shores of the sea, where 
* ^ht about active and industrious in the search of 
« .Ml, ever and anon uttering a lively call, In the 
spring they separate, and pair and revisit their up- 
land haunts. 

Allied to the common linnet are the Twite (Lina- 
ria montana), found in the hilly districts of our island 
and abundant in Norway and Sweden, and the 
lesser Kedpole (Linaria minor), resident throughout 
the year in Scotland and the northern counties of 
England, but a winter visitor to the southern coun- 
ties, together with many continental species, 

1492 .— -The SonO-Sparrow 
Zonotrichia melodiat Boimp.). Fringilla ferruginea, 
..innsus; Fiingilla melodia, Wilson. 

The species is a representative of the song-finches 
of the United States of America, and is partially ipi- 
gratory, moving southwards in the month of Novem- 
ber : though many individuals remain behind the 
great body, and continue permanent in their old 
quarters. 

“ 'I’his finch,” says Wilson, ** is the first singing 
bird in spring, and is heard during the whole sum- 
mer and Butf mil ; its notes are shoii, but very sweet, 
and are uttered generally from the branenes of a 
bush or small tree, where it will sit singing for an 
hour together. It frequents the borders of rivers 
swamps, and maishy places, and when wounded and 
unable to fly will reaaily take to the water and swim 
with considerable rapidity. In winter it haunts in 
multitudes the great cypress swamps of the southern 
states, associating with other species. This bird 
builds its nest on the ground among the roots of tall 
grasses, and also, strange to say, in cedar trees five 
or six feet from the ground. The eggs are white 
or bluish white, thickly speckled with reddish 
brown.” 

The male and female oloselvTeiemble each other 
in colouring. Upper part of tne head reddish brown 
mottled with dark brown, with a broad line of bluish 
grey down the middle; back grey streaked with 
reddish brown and dusky ; rump bluish grey, as also 
the sides of the head ; a broad jine of brown from 
the eye backwards, and another ttom the angle of 
the mouth. Under parts white, iinged on the sides 
with grey, and posteriorly with reddi^ brown : neck 
and breast spotted with daric brown ; wings and tail 
brown. Length six inches. 

The circumstance of this bird choosing two dif- 
ferent localities for t\m site of its nest calls to our 
mind the nidifieation comiiion house^sparrow 
(Pyrgita domestiv a). His bird builds in the niohes 
of masonry; in the fiUMres fncyifevicei of walls, 
barns, or hoates $ or othei^liw against the 
aide of ahooss^ eMxm iu .trees. The nest con- 
silts of hay, strawpathersiand other materials, and 
in squg crevioai em tinder the eavei of houses ie 


it is largo, osmstmoted wt wifl-Mfit 
materiab, ami oomplateiy donssA wiOi € ' 
aperture, and Hned witfi fsatheif and oil 

materials. It is, however, aStia|»eless and 

oial struotufe. deetitute of that triinness andeompiWI^ 
ness so remarkable in the nests eff our flnehss gene* 
rally, as the goldfinch and the ohaAnoh. A epdol^ 
men of the nest of the house-sparrow in a tree fi 
represented at Fig. 1498. 


1494 .--Tei Nnr of tbe Chaffinch 

{FringiUa caiUbi). This is a most artfiil and 
beautiful structure, composed externally of moss, 
fine wool, lichen, the scales of bsrk, and often 
spiders-webs, all neatly felted timther, and pre- 
senting a smooth and carefully-finished exterior; 
internally it is delicately lined with wool and hairs. 
It is securely attached to the supporting etexns by 
bands of moss, felted with wool, which are twined 
round them and worked into the mass of materials 
composing the nest. The elm, oak, hawthorn, and 
thick tall Dushes are generally selected.* We have 
seen the nest in a dense holly, and alio on old apple- 
trees overgrown with moss and Hohens; sometimes 
it is shrouded among the luxuriant ivy encircling 
the trunks of elms or other trees. The eggs are 
bluish white, tinged with pink, and marked with 
stredks of purplish red. The chaffinch is too well 
known to need a minute description. 


1495.— The Bullfinch 


(Pyrrhula vulgaris). Bouvreuil of the Frenob ; 
Fringuello morino, Ciufulotto, Suffuleno, Mona- 
chino, of the Italians; Dom-pape of the Danes and 
Norwegians; Dom-herre of the < Fauna Suecica;* 
Hulfinok, Hothburstiger Gimpel, and der Glmpel 
of the Germans ; de Goudvink of the Netherlander! ; 
y Chwybanydd and Rhawn-goch of the ancient 
British. 


In the Bulfinches the bill is short, hard, oonico- 
I convex, thick, swollen at the sides, compressed at 
the point, with the ridge of the upper mandible 
advancing on the forehead, and arehed. Tarsi 
short. 

The common bulflnch is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, and is only known in the more 
southern provinces as a bird of passage ; in our 
island it is stationary. In the mountain forests of 
Germany it is very common. 

This beautiful bird tenants the wooded districts, 
and is retiring in its habits ; during the winter it 
associates in families of five or six mdividuals, the 
brood of the year, which separate in spring ; when 
th^ pair* and commence nidifieation. 

The native song of this bird is low, soft, and pleas- 
ing, but inaudible at a short distance ; it his, how<» 
ever, the imitative faculty in great perfection,' and 
can be taught to whistle musical* airs with great 
accuracy. In Germany considerable attention is paid 
to the instruction of these birds, which require nine 
months of continued and regular teaching beibim 
they can execute an air with firmnew and precision ; 
which should be delivered in a flute-like tone. 
Birds well instructed sell at a high price, and are as 
interesting from their docility and affectionate dis- 
position as from their voice. The common call-note 
Of the wild bullfinch is a plaintive whistle. 

Its food during summer and autumn consists of 
various seeds, but in the winter and spring it sub- 
sists chiefly on the buds of various trees anif shrubs, 
as the thorn, larch, birch, the plum and other fhiit 
trees, and is frequently from this cause very injurious 
in gardens ; the buds are not swallowed whde, but 
minced to pieces by the edges of the powerful man« 
dibles of the Ull. 

The bullfinch builds in low thick bushes or 
underwood, or on the flat foliage of a spruoe pine or 
silver fir. It consists of a foundation of biroMwigs 
or other slender sticks, upon which is int^wined a 
basket of flexible fibrous roots, the whole forming a 
shallow nest. The eggs, four or five in number, ara 
of a bluish white spotted with pale orange-brown. 
Fig. 1496 is the nest of this species. Caged buds 
often be^me auite black, an effect reiulfing from 
their being fed too profusely with hemp-soeo. We 
knew a black* bullfinch, which, on its spring aoulti 
recovered its natural drees* 

The male bullfinch has the head, wings and toll 
velvet blaok, with a tinge of purple ; the back of 
the neck, and back, flne oluiih grey ; nimp white i 
cheeks, throat, ofaest and aidea, roseate; the 
greater wing-coverts margined with pkktsh white. 
The female is mpeh duller In plumage, and the oheA 
has Only a of the roseateliue. AnaHieA 

^acies (P, mytt^pbak) is a naUte of 
Himalaya Mounfaiiie. 


149^.— ®ii djjawAir BoLLkiNOK 
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mm Urntnnee 
with ft view 

%lripiip/ft^|ie(^ Mitory. 

fiMi^fed^ g<|iwg Hff kn tpoto upon the 
in. The JhMit Is eoveved with smell silvery 
_ i sritli red; the rump 

ftwdftj^ the lower pertiftneroae^ouT] upper parts 
4l h widlew r ed, lightly ting^ with rose ; wings and 
tftH hrowiL 

The thmftle is of e light brown colour ebove, each 
Ihsther having a deeper*eoloured centre. The lower 
fMjtiM pale tawny brown, with streaks of a darker 
Length, ebout five Inches and a half. 

Of the mannefs and habits of this species we have 
Wo detailed account 

1498. —Tbs Tbick-billed Bullfinch 

(Pifrrhuia Gi^hinea). This species is a native 
of Egypt and Nubia, and most probably other parts 
of Northern Africa. It is characterised by a very 
thick bill, and a slightly notched tail The colours 
of the sexes do not vary greatly. In the male a 
greyish colour tinted with bright rose covers all the 
lower parts of the body, the throat and the circle 
round the bill : this tint is palest on the throat. The 
ofown of the head is pure ash-colour, and an ashy 
brown is spread over the nape, the buck, and the 
wing coverts. A faint rose-colour tinges the 
plumage of the rump and the edges of the quills and 
tail-feathers, all of which are bordered towards the 
end with whitish upon a black ground* The two 
middle quills are the shortest. The wings reach to 
the extremity of the tail-feathers ; and the bill is of 
a fine red. Length, four inches six lines. 

The female has no rosy tint except on the edges 
of the quills and tail-leathers, and on the rump, 
where it is very faint. The upper parts are of an 
Isabella brown, and the wings edged with a brighter 
tint of the same. The circle round the bill and the 
throat are ash-coloured ; the lower parts of a pure 
Isabella-colour; and the middle of the belly white. 
Bill saifie as in the male. 

1499.— The Blue Bullfinch 
{Pyiirhula cimrea). This species is one of the Ame- 
rican representatives of the present form, and is a 
native of Brazil, where *it is not uncommon. The 
head, cheeks, back, and scapulars are ashy-bluish ; 
wings and tail darker, but all the feathers of those 
parts are bordered with ash-colour. There is a small 
white spot on the wing, formed by the while towards 
the base of the quills, beginning with the fourth ; 
the three first have no white. All the lower parts 
are white with the exception of the fianks, which 
are clouded with ash-colour. Bill coral-red, very 
strong, large, and as it were swollen (bombe). Feet 
ash-coloured* Length four inches and a half. 

1500 (c).— T he Paradise Whidah-Bird 

(Vidua Paradiieay Cuv.). These birds, also termed 
Widow-birds, les Veuves of the French, constitute a 
small but interesting group of the finches, remark- 
able for the development of long caudal plumes in 
the males, characteristic of the breeding season, 
and subsequently lost. With respect to the name 
Widow(Veuve, Vidua), the author of the ‘Gardens and 
Menagerie Delineated ’ informs us that Edwards, 
the first modem writer by whom this interesting 
bird (the present species) was figured and described, 
having happened to say that the Portuguese called 
it the Widow from its colour and long train ; Brisson 
took the hint, and gave it the name of Veuve in 
French, Vidr.a in Latin. The French naturalist 
had, however, overlooked the fact that Edwards had 
nimself corrected the mistake, for such it was, in the 
following terms * In my description of this bird 1 
have said that it is called the Widow by the Portu- 
guese : but 1 am since better informed that it is called 
me Wbidali-bird, because it is brought frequently to 
Uibon from the kingdom of Whidah, on the coast 
of AtVioft.* The name thus accidentally given has 
ROW, hoWever, been universally adopted both in 
popular and scientific language." 

Thej^ient species is a native of Western Africa, 
from Senegal to Angola, and in all its habits is a 
true finch. In captivity, which these birds endure 
without much appearance of constraint, they are 
lively and active, jumping from perch to perch, and 
attemately raising and depressing their long tails 
with great vivacity. They are usually fed upon 
grain, with the occasional addition of men herba 
are fond of bathing in the water which is placed 
in their leege. Twice a year thc^ are subject to 
^Qges ctf i^mage, which alter tne appearance of 
the male emielalv, to such an extent that it would 
he diflfoult w ifoqgnise in him the same bird. The 
ioog fiMtheiw whion are his peculiar attribute fall 
gff towir^ the and of autumn, and, with the otner 
ohangee that foke ^ace in its plumage, leave him 
^ litQe^ ^dfogulih him during the winter months 


ihaip but agresabte and vaeied note : the change 
being usually completed by the beginning of June. 
It it said they Bee twelve or fifteen yeaci." The 
colour of the male in foil plumage is of a bright 
black, with the exoepition of an orange rufous band 
round the neck, spreading over the chest, and gra- 
dually fading into dull white on the under parts* 
The tail is, as usual, composed of twelve featheis, of 
which the four middle are elongated and veilica) : 
two being flowing and pendent, and two (the middle) 
broad, with a shaft projecting like a slender' fila- 
ment beyond the end. Size, that of a sparrow. 
Afrer the autumnal moult the colours are rusty 
brown and white. 

1500 (5).— The Bed-billed Whidah-Bird 

( Vidua erythrorhyncha). This species inhabits the 
same regions as the preceding, but is of less size. 
Ofthe four middle and greatly elongated tail-feathers 
two are convex, and two (one within the other) con- 
cave, so that when all four are closed they form a sort 
of cylinder, and but for their extremities appear at 
first sight as one. 

The general colour of the male in foil plumage is 
glossy blue-black, with a white collar and white wing- 
coverts and scapularies, of which hue are also the 
lower part of the back, the throat, the chest, and 
under parts. In habits it agrees with the other 
species. 

1501.— The Java Sparrow 

(Fringilla oryzivora). Rice-bird ; Paddy-bird. 
Boorong Peepee of the Sumatrans; Glate of llie 
Javanese. 

This bird is well known, being so freauently 
brought over to this country from India and kept in 
aviaries and cages for the sake of its elegant figure 
and pleasing colours. In iU native regions it is 
notorious for the ravages which it commits in the 
rice-fields, on which fiocks descend, clearing the 
pannicles of the ripe grains, and leaving nothing 
but the empty husks. (See Fig. 1502 ; c, a pan- 
nicle of the rice plant with ripe grains ; h, a single 
gram enveloped in its husk, and awned.) 

The colour of the Java sparrow is a delicate leaden 
grey, with a sort of bloom over the whole plumage, 
like that visible on plums; the bill is red; the head 
and tail black, the under parts with a slight roseate 
tinge ; in the male the cheeks are snowy white ; legs 
flesh-coloured: the size ot the beak is remaikable. 

1503 . — The Oheenfincii 

(Coccothramtez chlom)^ Nest of. Our pictorial 
specimen of the nest of this common bird, which 
is spread over the gi eater part of Europe, is repre- 
sented as shrouded by the loliage of the holly. It 
consists externally of a rough basket-work of roots 
interwoven with moss loosely put together, but in- 
creasing in compactness as the structure advances x 
and when a layer of finer roots has been worked os 
a middle wall, a thick compact texture of hair is 
added as a lining. The eggs are four or five in 
number, of a bluish white, speckled at the larger 
end with light orange-brown. 

1504. — The Hawfinch 

(Coccothrauates^ vulgaris). In the genus Cocco- 
thraustes the bill is very stout at the base, whence 
it tapers rapidly to a point, the lower mandible 
being nearly as thick os the upper ; the wings are 
long, the tail short, the tarsi short. The present 
species is the Haw Grosbeak and Grosbeak of the 
modern British; Gylfinbraff of the ancient British; 
le Grosbek and Pinson Royal of the French; 
Frogione, Froccione, Frosone, Frisone, Friggione, ol 
the Italians ; Kernbeisser, Kirsch Kernbeisser, 
Kerschfink, Nusbeisser of the Germans; Appel- 
vink of the Netherlanders ; Loxia Ooccothraustes of 
Linnmus; Fringilla Coccothraustes of Temminck ; 
Ooccothraustes vulgaris of Brisson. 

The Hawfinch is plentiful in some districts of 
Fiance; permanent and not uncommon in Italy; 
common in Germany, Sweden, and prt of Russia. 
In Mr. Selby’s ♦ Illustrations,’ and indeed in most 
other English works, the hawfinch is noticed as an 
occasional visitant. Dr. Latham says that ” the haw- 
finch visits us chiefly in winter, but one was shot in 
the summer months near Dartford in Kent.” He 
goes on to remark that White records another in- 
stance at the same season, and says that it had the 
kernels of damsons in its stomach. " These, con- 
tinues Dr. Latham, might possibly have bred here, 
though we have no authority for its ever bemg the 
oase.^' This authority now exists in the observa- 
tions of Mr. Doubleday. "The hawfinch," me 
Mr. Doubleday, "is not migratory, but remaiiie witn 
us during tho whole of the year." This ohieever 
sufficiency accouttts ^ter ^ of its appearaowi 
«7lts ew and retiz^ habits feadiim It to Ohoote 
the ffioit seohided ptooes of the wore 

remote parts of wooda, and when distuiMd It fovt.* 
on the tellest tree of the nelghbour- 


Hard seeds and kernels form the principal food 
of the hawfinch, but it feeds also on the berries of 
the hawthorn (whence its name) ; to that it is pro- 
bable that the soft part of fruits is not disagreeable 
to it, although the bill is evidently formed for crack- 
ing the stony kernel. Willughby states that it 
breaks the stones of chert ies and even of olives 
with expedition. The stomach of one which he 
disseoted in the month ot December was full of 
the stones of holly-berries. The msjority of orni- 
thologists give the hawfinch credit for forming a 
nest beautifolly oonstiucted of lichens and vegciiude 
fibres, with a lining of feathers and other soft mate- 
rials. But according to Mr. Doubleday, who has 
thrown much light on the history of this bird, and 
discovered it breeding in Epping Forest m May 
and June, the nest, which is made in some instances 
in bushy trees at the height of five or six feet, and 
in oihera near the top of firs at an elevation of 
twenty or thirty feet, is remarkably shallow and 
carelessly put together, being scarcely deeper than 
that of the dove. In materials it resembles that of 
the bullfinch, but is nut to be compared with it in 
neatness and compactness of construction. Eggs, 
from four to six in number, of a pale greenish white, 
varying in intensity, spotted and streaked with 
greenish groy and brown. Mr. Gould states tlmt 
he has known the bird to breed near Windsor, and 
a few other places : but certainly nowhere so abun- 
dantly as on the estate of W. Wells, Esq., at Redlcaf, 
near Pensliurst, Kent. This gentleman informed 
Mr. Gould that he had, with the aid of a small tele- 
scope, counted at one time eighteen on his lawn. 

Mr. Selby remarks that in the pairing season it 
probably utters a superior song, as Montagu says 
that even in winter, during mild weather, he has 
heard it sing sweetly in low and plaintive notes. 

The colours of the plumage are as follows rump, 
head and cheeks red-brown ; edging round the bill, 
space between that and the rye, a line beyond the 
eye and throat, deep black ; a large ash-coloured 
collar just below the nape ; back and greater part 
of the wings deep brown, but there is an oblique 
white stripe upon the wing, and beyond it a con- 
siderable space of a light whitish colour going off 
into chestnut ; secondary quijls as if cut off square 
at the ends, or, as Edwards says, with justice, like 
the figures of some of the ancient battle-axes, 
glossed with rich blue, less conspicuous in the le- 
male ; tail feathers white within, of a blackish brown 
on the external barbs ; lower parts of the bird vinous 
red ; iris pale red (according to Temminck) ; feet 
and bill greyish brown. Length seven inches. 

The female resembles the male, but the colours 
are much less brilliant. 

150,5, 150(l.^Tiix Crossbill 
{Latin curviroatra). In the genus Loxia we find 
the beak compressed and elongated, with the man- 
dibles bent in contrary directions, so that their points 
cross each other (see Head of Crossbill, Fig. 1607), 
while the tongue is furnished at its top with a liorny 
scoop. The tarsi are short and the leet are formed 
for grasping tightly, as the birds cling in various 
positions to the twigs while procuring food. The 
use of this singular bill will be easily deduced from 
the following observations The seed of the cones 
of the pine is the principal food of the crossbill, and 
to obtain this the bird fixes itself across the conCf 
and then brings the point of each mandible toge- 
ther; and in this position it is enabled to insert 
them under the scales of the cone ; this done, the 
beak is opened, not in the usual way, but by the 
lower mandible being diawn sideways (a peculiar 
arrangement of muscles effecting the action), and 
the scale is consequently raised up, the tongue is at 
the same time brought forward, and its scoop di- 
rected beneath the seed, which is dislodged and 
carried to the mouth. At Fig. 1508 is shown the 
skull of the crossbill dissected, so as to illustrate its 
structure, the arrangement of the muscles, and the 
peculiarity of the tongue:— a, Skull of crossbill, 
side view ; a, temporal muscle ; 6, great pyramidal 
muscle. B, Htaa viewed from below : great 

pyramidal muscle; o, o, pterygoid muscles; «f, i/, 
graciles muscles, c, Head viewed from the side : 
a, pterygoid process ; 6, os omoideum ; c, os qua^ 
dratum ; rf, os jugale. d, Head viewed from bo- 
hind ; a, right temporal muscle ; ft, great pyramidal 
muscle. E, Lower jaw, side view : a, cavity for 
articulation ; ft, ft. coronoid processes, f. Tongue 
seen from above : a, horny scoop ; ft, ft, extensor 
muscles, o, Tongue, side view : a, homy scoop ; 
ft, extensor muscles; c, flexor muscle, (Yarrell, 
‘Zool, Joum.,’ vol. ^ ^ 

The common crossbill is the Beooo meroce, Cro- 
cione, and Croiiero of the Italians ; Bee eroisft of 
the French: Fichten Kreutschnabel of the Ger- 
mans; Kruiivlnk of tho Netherlanders: Mindre 
Korsrab of the Scandhiavians ; and Oylfingroes of 
the ancient British* ILb species certainly breeds 
in the British IdaiidB, and we mey specify the Holt 
Forest in Burrqr, thd various fir or larch plantations 
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in GloucetUnhin^ dfltermiiwi Ipcnlitie*. (See 
‘ Miff. Nat Hiet,’ Migr» 1830^ p. 288, and June, 
1830, pp. 310, Sll^ for mtereiting oommunications 
on the subject Messrs. Bwjwa and Long.) It 
appeam that they breed in April, commencing their 
nest In March. This ii pkoed the topmost 
boughs of the 2r or pine, and odnaists of slender 
twigs of fir, thbn a layer of coarse grass, lined with 
finer grass and a few long hairs. The eggs arc of 
a slightly bluish*iiririte» sparingly speckled with red. 
The male has an afreeable song. It is, however, 
in the vast pine-forests of Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, &Cm tnatthii crossbill is the most abundant. 
In those ^boiny eolltudes it hnds a congenial resi- 
dence and iboa in abundance. While at work 
upon tlve ftr-conea, extricating the seeds, op while I 
climbing in flocks of ten or twenty among the 
branches, using, like a parrot, their beaks and feet, 
these utter a continuous gentle twitter, dif- i 
.term from the song of the male, whidh is pouied 
Wit tnancipaiW during the breeditm eesson. At 
times vast fioidts from the Ocmtinent visit 
mhnwri parts of our island in the srifiikr, evidently 
BOiithwi^ by JJie severity *81 the season ; 
they seek the ahelter wfir-woods, and some perhaps 
remain cdtogethsr. 

Besides the seeds of the fir, hemp-seed, and the 
seeds Of apples are ekgetly devoured, and they are 
said to divide with ease an apple m Imlves. in order 
to procure the kernels * Crossed as their bill is, 
these birds can pick up the smallest seeds and shell 
or husk them ; they can also open the shell of an 
almond, first picking a hole in it, and then inserting 
the bill and wrenching oft‘ pieces by the lateral mo- 
tion of the under mandible. The following narra- 
tive of the habits of the crossbill in confinemeiit is 
very interesting;— My frijs^ Mt. Morgan,” says 
Mr. Yarrell, “kept a pair of these Wrds for some time, 
and had opportunities |br obiierving their curious 
habits. They were impatkmt under confinement^ 
and restless, climbing over the wires of their cages, 
by the use of their beak and claws, like parrots, 
One of their principal oociipations was twisting out 
the ends of the wires of their prison, which they ac- 
complished with equal ease and dexterity. A short, 
flat-headed nail that confined some strong net- wot k 
was a favourite object on which they tried their 
strength } and the male, who was usually pioneer in 
eveiy new exploit, succeeded by long-continued ef- 
forts in drawing tfie nail out of the* wood, though 
not without breaking off the point of his beak in ttie 
experiment* Their unceasing destruction of cages 
it length brought upon them sentence of banish- 
ment During the period of their captivity a com- 
plete change took place in the colour of tneir phi- 
nMe, without the stiedding of a single feather.*^ 

Ine permanent colour of the plumage of this spe- 
cies is spotted olive-green, but ttie male of the year 
acquires in the autumn a general roseate tint. 

Mr. Gould (* Birds of Europe ') observes that in the 
minds of many naturalists some doubts still exist, 
and that they existed still recently in his own, a to 
whether the rich rosy-red colouring assumed by this 
bird IS characteristic of the breeding season, or the 
permanent livery of the adult male. He states that 
during hit recent visit to Vienna he had an opportu- 
nity of observing both sexes in every stage, an ex- 
amination of which afforded him abundant proofs 
that the red plumage is acquired during the first 
autumn, for he saw many lately fledged that had 
their plumage thickly spotted ; others that had par- 
tially lost their spotted appearance, and had partly 
assumed the red colouring ; and others that had their 
feathers entirely tinted of this colour; while the 
aduUs^ as most ornithologists have stated, were cha- 
raotensed by a plumage of olive-green, which ap- 
pears to be permanent. 

The same naturalist saw crossbills, swallows, mar- 
tins, and various small birds exposed for sale in the 
markets, for the purpose of the table. 

Besides the present species, the parrot-crossbill is 
iound in Eastern Europe, and the white-winged 
crossbill occasionally ocours m the North ; the latter, 
and a species nearly resembling the common cross- 
ill (L. Americana,) are natives of North America, 

Among the Fringillidm is a singuldi group of birds, 
termed Weaver-birds, les Tisserins of the French 
(Ploceus, Cuvier), intermediate between the Finches 
and the Stumidae; and which construct the most 
singular and extraordinary nests, some pendent from 
the twigs of tall trees overhanging the water ; others 
supported on the stronger branches, generally m 
clusters ; some compacted together, so as to iorm 
one large dense mass of interwoven grasses. In 
these birds the bill is conical, and more or less elon- 
gated ; the ndge of the upper mandible slightly bent, 
the tip without any notch; the claws are large: 
they are divided m various subgenera, but are all 
peouliar to the old world, Aihca and India. It 

^ A Isifs SsoJt of Umw blidi, whioh vHlteS tlM ■ottUi of IraUnd at 
tho oosayo n pe m ont oftlw pw w n t oontory. In tho autumn, did mnOh 
fiMUiso ia tbo spplo-oKharda. In raaiu, howmvr, Uiqrsook Om 


1509, 1510 


would appear thAt iliiii* .mode of bi 
nests is, under ihe direction of instinct^j^PW to 
secure the yuunr and eggs agains t flMW woka of 
tree-snakes, whiA *aboiTDa in tnaJO|MP^ ^7 
cupy. Of theie 'the 

penii^ in BouthigllsliyM^ ||j|, 2 i|jlpst for- 

midiSii. 

IWkAvije-BiED. 

hsln ACrie%^ti^eeiiduBters of 
lender twifs^ fabrU 

mither Theie wually 

overhftnK • wrt <w Water, ••a'SiNk WAped 

like a otiemtst'* riHojft, neck, 

at the end pf #iio1i*4i # l?^9$e over the 

surface of the wA^r; me nsokliijlHto a^nug cham- 
ber, in which the wmng w reared ; tlie structure is 
composed of interwoven gr^w* Though not capable 
of iaentifying the species, we suspect it to be the 
Nelicourvi, Loxia (Ploceits) pewilis of Sonnerat. 
We have seen nests of a similar form, constructed 
of wiry elastic grass, and attached to the leaves of 
palms, brought irom Ceylon and the continent of 
India, — perhaps the work of the Ploccus (Euplectes) 
Philippensis. Colonel Sykes observes that this 
weaver-bird “is very common in Dukhun, and there 
are few wells overhung by a tree where their nests 
are not seen pendent; they live in smell commu- 
nities, and are very noisy m their labours.” Pringle 
describes the South African nest as woven of a kind 
of tough grass, the cylindrical passage being twelve 
or fiftoen iriCilieB in length ; and- more 
often bang from a single tree. ^ 

1511.— Thk 

( Ploceua sociuSi Cuvier). 1^^ Smith ; 

Euplectes lepidus, Swainiont Dma'mia, Latham ; 
Ploceus Patersonu, Lesson, 

According to Dr. Smith, the banks of the Orange 
River constitute the southern limits of the range of 
this species, whiidi was only obtained in great abun- 
dance in t|ie districts around Latakoo far from water, 
The moftiiri^ng peculiarity^ adds Dr. Smith, “ob- 
served AiiEib species is the^ extraordinary manner 
r a number of individuals associate and 

their nests under a common roof. When a 
.ttsUn^j^e has been selected, and the operation 
of bul^ng is to be commenced ab mitio, the com- 
munity proceed conjointly to construct the general 
covering which interests them all : that being ac- 
complished, each pair begin to form their own nest, 
whi^, like the roof, they construct of coarse glass ; 
these are placed side by side against the under sui- 
face of the general covering, and by the time they 
are all completed the lower surface of the mass 
exhibits the appearance of an even horizontal sur- 
face, freely perforated by small circular openings. 
They never use the same nests a second time, 
though they continue for many years attached to 
the same roof. With the return of the breeding 
season fresh nests are formed upon the lower sur- 
face of those of the preceding year, which then 
form an addition to the general covering. In this 
manner they proceed year after year, till at last the 
weight often becomes such as to cause the destruc- 
tion of its support, upon which a new building is 
commenced. They appear to prefer constructing 
these nests upon large and lofty trees; but wheie 
such do not occur, they will even condescend to 
form them upon the leaves of the Arborescent Aloe 
(Jhe arboreseens), as occasionally happens towards 
the Orange Rivei . The commencement of the roof 
18 firmly interwoven with the branches of the trees 
to which it 18 intended to be suspended, and often 
a great part of tlie principal branch is actually in- 
cluded within its surface. Each female Jays fi om 
thiee to four eggs, of a bluish-white colour, freely 
mottled towards the large end with small blown 
dots.*’ Paterson and Le Vaillant give a somewhat 
similar account of these nests, some of which they 
saw of enormous size ; the latter traveller mentions 
one which had three hundred and twenty inhabited 
cells, each ceil being the property of a pair of birds. 
The grass used is a wiry kind, called Boschman’s 
grau. Thus, then, do these weaver-birds found a 
republic, and cluster together under one roof their 
separate homesteads ; the labour of eioh busy arti- 
ficer cohtribiiting to the general good. Fig. 1512 
shows the nests of this bird apparently just finished, 
or but little added to ; while Figs. 1513 and 1514 
represent a structure of long standing, with the ad- 
ditions of seveial years, and completely covering 
the branches. The general colour of the sociable 
weaver-bird is brown, varying in its shades; the 
feathers of the back edged with pale buff, which is 
the general tint of the under pirtM. Total length 
about five incbei 

1515.— Ths Ymllow-ceowkxd W»Ayx».BiKD 
{Plocdu spilfmotfu), P. flavioeps, Swains. ; P, 
itictonotus, A. Smith. Tiris nmeoiesi of whicn the 
male has the plomage vaned wftti Aiello w and brown, 
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haxijpngt the wnterA J^e em 
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{EupUctes 
desciiber, Dr 


rdin^to its origins! 
species is' 11 native of 


Africa, but does not qxlgird jts nmfe ^south of 26*. 
In districts north of this degree it was common, and 
large flocks were often observed among the trees 
near the banks of rivers ; but, according to informa- 
tion gained from the natives, the birds leave the 
trees at the commencement of the breeding-season 
ibr the reeds w*hich skirt the riv^-anji iVom which 
they suspend tHeir nests. These- and othcr'g.llied 
species are xgiy destructive to gardens and corn- 
lands, and the natiV^es are .obliged to watch the crops 
^b^eing devoured^ The 


being 

de (upper figure) ia xhiTtgled ycL 
(rnish-bJack ; in winter yellowish^ 
id with brownish-bla^ ; under 
inged sienna yellow on the 
chest. The fAnUdA (lower dlgure) resembles the 
male in his winter driMMk 


parts 


1518.— Tzro Habau WxjSVxjuBi&d 
( i’/toposssr AfoW Ibis bin! was seen for 

the first time bv Dr. Bmitb upon ^ tree on the bank 
of one of tlie triDutariei to the Orange Blver ; but he 
met with small and oeoaiionally large floen as far 
noilh as the tropic of Capricorn, the epedes being 
disposed to congregate. Twenty or thirty neets 
were to be seen on one tree. Insects and seeds are 
the food of this species, and in search of these the 
bird passes much time upon the ground. If dis-* 
turbed while feeding, the whole flock take wing, and 
settle in a neighbouring tree, where they remain till 
th^ see the way clear for their return. 

The nests, observes Dr. Smith, in figure and tex* 
ture, had many of the characters of those of Ploceus, 
but resembled lliose of some of the South AiVican 
Pyrgitse (sparrows) in the manner in which they 
were armed. The walls of each nest were entirely 
composed of stalks of grass, the thickest ends ot 
which were so placed as to protrude externally for 
several' inches beyond the compact structure dea> 
lined to contain the eggs. Thus each nest appeared 
armed with numerous projecting spines, and bore 
considerable resemblance to the body of a porcu- 
pine with Its spines partially erected. The design 
18 to oppose an obstacle to the advance of anakes 
toiVards the egge and young. The plumage it 
varied with different tints of brown, and with white, 
the chest and under parts being cream-yellow; 
the throat and under tail-coverts white. Length 
six inches and a half. 

Fig. 1519 represents the clnstered nesti of thii 
species. 

1520.— Thx Rio-billxd WBArXR-B»D 

(Teztor erythrorhj/nchut, Smith). This apeciea 
inhabits Southern Africa, north of the 25th degree 
of latitude ; and, as Dr. Smith states, is never leen 
where herds of buffaloes are scarce. Whenever dis- 
covered, it was always in attendance upon these 
animals, flying over them or perched on their back, 
busily employed in collecting insects from the hide, 
and passing rapidly from one part to another, the 
huge beast paying no attention to its movements. 
Sometimes numbers of these birds were seen 
associated with the bufihloes, and •ometunes only 
one or two. Their food consists of parasitic ineectft, 
at least in part, such having been found ^ Ilr, 
Smith in the stomachs of those qiecimeiis which tic 
examined. 

This bird, besides being of service to its bailor 
associates by ridding them of the paraiitio ini^l 
which infest their hides, performs for them anothW 
important service. • On observing any unusuAl ap- 
pearance, the attention of the bird is immediately 
directed to it, and if it sees anything to excite 
alarm, the bird flies up, whereupon ali the buffUoei 
instantly raise their heads, and endAavour td dis- 
cover the cause which led to the sudden deparinrs 
oftheir sentinel. If their apprehension is 
thay take to flight in a hoqyi aoeompamed tqrUMlf 
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l^a splendid appearance 
^ the same grove. They 
s no long; theyaeio* 
and cover extensive 
and date-trees with 
fofTned in a very ingenious 
manner, by long gr*e» woven together in the shape 
of a bottle^and suspended by the other end to the 
extremity of branch; the more effectually 
to secure the^em^and^oung brood from serpents, 
monkeys, sgjw^^ 

contain to differ- 

ent purposes ; in oncflpwen performs the office of 
incuoation; anothar^tdonsisting of a little vault 
covering a perch without a bottom, is occupied by 
the male, who with his chirping note cheers the 
female during her maternal duties/' (Forbes, 

* Orient. Mem.*) 

Fig. 1522 represents the nests of the Sociable 
Weaver-bird, previously described (from Le Var- 
iant). 

Family BTURNID^ (STARLINGS). 

Tn this family the beak is elongated and conical, 
running to a sharp point from a stout base. In some 
genera the ridge of the upper mandible is carried 
up the forehead : in others the beak is depressed at 
its extremity. The diet is of a mixed character. 
Many species associate in flocks, and many build 
artful pendent nests like those of the weaver-birds, 
to which group they in many respects closely ap- 
proximate. 

1623.— The Ricri-TaoopiAL 
(polichmyx orizivorus^ Swains.). Bob-o-Link, 
Rice-bird, Reed-bird. Rice-bunting of authors. This 
is a well-known bird throughout the whole of 
North America, from the Saskatchewan river tu 
Mexico ; flocks arriving in March from their winter- 
quarters, the West India Islands, and scattering them- 
gelves over the savannahs and meadows, and newly- 
ploughed labds, feeding on insects and their larvm, 
as well El on the tender wheat and early barley. 
They aesoclate in large flocks, the males uttering a 
rapid voluble strain in chorus, all simultaneously 
ceasing at the same instant, 

Aboat the middle of May these birds reach the 
state of New York, and pair and prepare their nests. 
At this season the males pour forth their songs in the 
air, rising and fialUng in aoooessive jerks. The nest 
is plac^ amongst the grass, or in a field of wheat 
or oarley, on the groi!ind,and is composed of dry 
grasses and leaves, lined with finer materials ; the 
eggs, five in number, are dull bluish-white,. spotted 
vnm blackish. 

In July, when the young are reared, these noe- 
^oopialt assemble in incredible multitudes, and 
begin their d( vastations. They plunder the fields 
of grain, ikey swarm about re^beds, alighting 
in thouaan(^ bearing vdown the stems with their 
weight, and Heeding on the ripe seeds. Their pro- 

g ress is towards the Southern States^ and in Septem- 
er they 'appear in Carolina in countless numbers, 
•preadbg over the rice-fields and devouring the 
mdnimle yet soft and milky : thus th^ often ruin 
aim ^ this produce. From the time of their con- 
iregEtifig in July to September, the gun thins their 
Smbers; thousands are killed for the markeU, 
fheir flelh being exquisite. Towards the close of 
October, before the rice-crop is gathered in, the 
^Dc have made their appearance in Cuba and 
fiimiica. where they feed on the seeds of the 
Ghiinda-grais, and where the birds, being veiy fat, 

are in hm^ esteem tor the table. 

The ’ dM-troopial is subject to a double annual 
moult and change of colouring. The male in his 
dress has the head, fore part of the b^k, 
^iBari, wings, and tail» together with ^e whole 
of the under plumage, black, pawing on the middle 
of the back into greyish; •eapulw, rump, and 
upper tail-coveifa white; back of ttie neck ochre- 
^ilaw. Bill blttWi-black, but in the autumn piUe 
Imh-colour, as in the female and young male. The 
^ethon of the tail ato al^ at the end, aa In the 


after the breetog-eeaion, hae the back 
streakeilNfrith brownish black, and the whole of the 
under parts of a dirty yellow. 

1524.— Thb BALTmou Oaioix 
^letena JMfnnonii). In the genua Icterue ^4>eak 
is long and fiopieal, and a narrow slip of JmI from 
the uppevifiaiidihle; runs up the forehM 
TheMltimm Oriole (BaltimoreJ^Ud Balti 
more StairHhg) dertvdliOi nOmei asi^Qiipiir informs 
us, fh)m ite ooledria wiilcdi are mMptw'rhinge and 
blBrCk, telng those 4>f the atoitW'jMttry cf Lord 
Baltim4fetormeriy 

United 

ebomofi reirions (in 
Idpitin) beginning of 

" “ August its 

AmarToa, firom 
^ . tg^ng tO ’W^aott, it is 
uth at mtii. Not ohly does 
end trees sumMil^ 



May. and de^ 
range extent 
Canada to Me; 
even found 
it frequent 


but even ventures into towns afiff i^ws. *‘3inoe 
the streets of our cities/* says Wikonf ** have been 
planted with that beautifUI and stately tree the 
Lombardy pop/ar, these birds are our constant vish 
tors during the early part df the summer ; and amid 
the noise and tumult of coaches, drays, and wheel- 
barrows, and the din of the multitude, they are heard 
chanting their native wood-notes wild.** The strain 
is a clear mellow whistle, repeated at short intervals, 
and with a degree of wild piaintiveness in it, render- 
ing it extremely interesting. The ordinary call of 
this bird is a reiterated chirrup, which becomes 
louder, and is uttered in an angry tone whenever 
any enemy approaches, or upon the appearaudd of i 
a cat or dog near its nest. 

Almost the whole genus of Orioles (lotdrtis), sayi 
Wilson, belong to America, and, with £ewexoe|itiO!lS. 
build pensile nests. ** Few of them, however, equal 
the Baltimore in the construction of fbebe reotp^ 
tacles for their young, and in givi^ them suqh con- 
venience, warmth, and security. For these purposes 
he generally fixes on the high bending extremities 
of the branches, fastening long strings of hemp or 
flax round two forked twigs, corresponding with the 
intended width of the nest ; with the same materials, 
mixed with quantitiw of loose tow, he interweaves 
or fabricates a strong firm kind of cloth, not unlike 
the substance of a nat ia its raw state, forming it 
into a pouch of six or seven inches in depth, lining 
it substantially with various toft substances, well 
interwoven with the outward netting, and lastly 
finishes with a layer of horsehair, the whole being 
shaded from the sun and rain by a natural canopv 
of leaves.’* As much difference, adds^ Wilson, will 
be found in the style, neatness, and finishing of the 
nests of the Baltimorei, as there is in their voices. 

Audubon describes the nest of one of these birds 
found in the state of Louisiana, as composed of the 
long filaments of a kind of moss known there by the 
name of Spanish-beard, and destitute of the warm 
lining with which, had the individual built in 
Pennsylvania or New York, it would have been fur- 
nished; but in Louisiana the intense heat of the 
summer renders such a provision unnecessary. 

The position chosen by the Baltimore for its pen- 
sile nest is no doubt suggested by instinct as a means 
of security against the attacks of enemies, espe- 
cially the black snake, which climbs trees with 
facility, and which destroys young broods by whole- 
sale, though it is often compelledby the parent birds 
to retreat. Fig. 1525 represents a contest between 
the Baltimore oriole and this subtle foe. 

The Baltimore oriole clings about the branches in 
search of insects, and glides as it were along the 
slender twigs, displaying much grace in its move- 
ments : ite flight 18 rapid and continuous. 

Besides insects, it greedilj feeds on cherries^ 
strawberries, mulberries, figs and other sweet fruits. 

The male does not acquire his full plumage till 
the third year ; it is then glowing and brilliant. The 
head, throat, upper part of the back and wings, are 
glossy black ; the lower part of the back and whole 
under parts rich orange, deepening into vermilion 
on Die breast. A band of orange divides the black 
on the shoulders ; edges of the wing-coverts, second- 
aries, and in part of the primaries, white. The tail 
is orange and black. Length seven inches and 
three-quarters. The female has the orange much 
duller than the mate, and the back is clouded with 
olive. 

1526.— Thx Pw-Pit 

(Datnii Caytma). The Pit-pit, as it is .temed by 
Buffon, is a beautiful little bird found m Mexieo, 
resembling the Icteri and Xanthomi in the tomi of “ 
its beak, which is shup and coofcal. Aooordiiqf'lo 
Cuvier, it allies the lasted to the gold-crests 
lusL*LeiFiguiers/ , . 

*rue Mexican name of this species is Eiototl. 
Hemasulei says that it lives about trees in the 
Tetsoocan Mountains, and n eatable ; but that being 
destitute of a song, it Is sot kept in the houses of 


the inhabitants. The general colour is cmrulean 
blue ; the forehead, ihouldeti, wings, and tail black. 

1527.— PaiwttjiNiilii., ^ 

These nests, hanging to the extroiiMtf 6lrtie leaves 
of apalm, are regained as the produdioneofasp^iei 
of Icterus, which we greatly doubt : thqr appear to 
be Indian, and are most probably the woitotoi^p 
of a speoies df weaver bird (Plooeus), but v^ioh we 
will not httci^to The loteri do not buil^ 

like the wcItviPdiiMa, in societies; the pairs keep 
themielv^ the breeding-eeason, but 

most, if not all, IBe weaver-birds form colonies, 
and hang theif Mill to olusteis ftom the twigs 
of trees and kmg Idaves of different kinds of 
palms, 

1618.— •Tai Oaw-Taoonai 
^obihruM JfVoMs). Ictenos PeOeris, Temminok ; 

I Emberm Peoorii, Irlllmttf QbaM Cow- 
Blackbird, $34 CrmBtOlUog w^we Amcticia^ 
We have to ttk bint wisioh, l^to 

our cuckaaf MmSbi fio but $ch$01tbm ^of 
other bir^dmnb»iinf $$ ogg to eaefu $0$ leaving 
it to be iltohedrand tlie pcSfing to fgased by 
foster-pareilla. 

The birds whose nests it to 

be those of the red-eyed and Wmto-eyra 
and the Maryland yel)ow4hroat ; but those of the 
blue-bird, the indi'go-bird, the chipping aparrow, the 
blue-eyed yellow warbler, the blue-grey flycatcher, 
the golden-crowned thrush, and Wilson’s thrush 
are also used for this purpose. According to Nut- 
tall, *’When the female is disposed to lay, she ap- 
pettrs restless and dejected, and separates from the 
untegarding flock. Stealing through woods and 
tbiCms, sbe pries into the bushes and brambles for 
the nest that suits her, into which she darts in the 
absence of ita owner, and in a few minutes is seen 
to rise on the wing, cheertol and relieved IVom the 
anxiety that oppressed her, and proceeds back to 
the flock she had so reluctantly forsaken. If the 
egg be deposited In the nest alone, it is unitormly 
forsaken ; but if the cursing parent have any of her 
own, she immediately tieipas to sit. The red-eyed 
flycatcher, in whose beautiftil basket-like nests 1 
have observed these eggs, proves a veiy affectionate 
and assiduous nurse to the uncouth foundling.** 

The same author, in 1831, saw a hen red-eyed 
fiyoatchor sitting on two eggs and one of the cow- 
bird ; and he adds that this species, Vireo olivaceus, 
and (more lately) Vireosylva ohvaoea of Bonaparte, 
Muscicapa olivacea, Linn., appears to be its most 
usual nurse. He has known this Vireo begin her 
incubation with only an egg of each kind, wniUt in 
other nests he has observed as many as three be- 
longing to the Vireo, as well as that of the intruder ; 
and he suggests that, from the largeness of the 
egg, the nest probably immediately feels full to the 
incubating bira, so as to induce her to sit directly, 
when the larger egg, being brought nearer to the 
body of the nurse than her own, is first hatched, 
generally, as he believes, on the twelfth or thir- 
teenth day. The legitimate eggs are hatched about 
a day later, and the young are often stifled by the 
superior size of the stranger, which is affectionately 
nursed by the poor dupe of a dam ; when the young 
are dead, they are conveyed to a distance by tne pa- 
rent and dropped ; but tney are never found imme- 

• ..u . ij At 



^ ^r as 1 have had opportunity of observing, the 
foundling shows no hostiuty to the natural brood of 
his nurses ; but he nearly absorbs their whole atten- 
tion, and early displays his characteristic cunning 
and self-possession. When fully fledged, they 
quickly desert their foster-parent, and skulk about 
in the woo^ until at length they instinotively join 
company with jhose of the same feather ; and now 
becoming more bold, are seen in parties of five or 
six in the flelds and lanes gleaning their accus- 
tomed subsistence. They still, however, appear 
shy and watchful, and seem too selfish to study 
anything 'more than their own security and advan- 
tage.*' 

The cow-bird if but a poor songster. It is a 
migratoiy species, appearing in the middle and 
northern States of the Union at the beginniim of 
April, and retiring southwards on the appraaoE Of 
waiter. The male has the head and neck DleoUidi- 
brown, the rest of the plumage glosiqr blaeki' with 
greenish reflections on the upjMr parts, ilgla violet 
lustre on the breast. The female k eaoly-brown 
above and pale beneatj^ ec aee elea the young, with 
the breast spotted. The foremeat ot^ the upper 
figures is the male, the other the lemile ; the lower 
a young bird. 

An allied speoiea T^fOOpiale Commun of 
Azara), Micn w Iktmo ht large flocks near Mal- 
donado, is said m have the same habit with regard 
' to its eggs as the Molothrus Fecoris. 
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1529,— 'Tub Starlino 

wdgarii). Head and FpoU^^fBtare, 
English ; I’Etourneau commun of 
Gemeiner Star* Beohstein. ^ ^ 

The genus Stnmus Is iha of the 

present family. The bill is the 

base as fkr as the tip, whfaililynm inflected 
and notched. Ute laievljt'iMia Are equal; the 
middle as long as the W^i Wings lengthened 
and pointed. 

The starling is generally Jb^ad over Europe* and 
also inhabits Chma, the Himalaya* the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the horthew region of Afnca. It 
is common m our ttlaiids* and is often kept in con* 
flnement, becoming very (hmiliai, and learning to 
utter tunes, words, and even sentences. Its natural 
long is a low sweet warble. 

During the breeding-season the starling lives only 
in pairs, constructing its nest in the crevices of 
towers* steeples* old ruins* the oliffli of rocks, and 
even the deserted nests of the crow. The eggs are 
pale blue. 

At the conclusion of the breeding-season starlings 
congregate irt immense flocks, which, often inter>» 
mingled with rooks, scatter themselves over the 
flelds in search of food, and mix fearlessly among 
the grasing cattle, attracted by the insects settling 
on their hides or creeping about on the groimd. 
On the approach of dusk the scattered multitudes 
collect into one vast phalanx, wheeling and sweep- 
ing through the air, and performing the most beau- 
ti(\]| aiiriai evolutions, as if obeying definite signals 
of command, while the assemblage bears on to 
some place of repose. This is geneially a thick 
coppice or extensive rced-bed, and over it the mass 
wheels in varying figures, now smkiuf, ppw rising, 
now suddenly turning, till at length tiw horde 
settles for the night, long keeping up a nohy chat- 
tering concert. 

In Ireland, according to Mr, W« Thompson, the 
starling is migratory, their southward movement 
commencing towards the end of Beptember. In 
our island this bird is certainly pgrtially migratory, 
quitting one part of the eount^ for Another ; and 
we may readily oonohide that many flocks leave 
our shores for a more southern residence. 

The starling undergoes several changes of plu- 
mage before acquiring the permanent dress. The 
young during the flrst autumn are of a uniform 
ashy brown. In October they assume a plumage 
of black* with bronxe* violet* and green leflections 
on aaoh feather, except the quill and tail f^eathors, 
being tipped with a spot of yellowish white. This 
condition of plumage lasts till the third year* when 
the bill becomes yellow, and the throat and chest 
covered with loose lanceolate feathers, of a rich 
black with purple and golden-green reflections. 
The head and under parts arc of this hue also. The 
back is greenisii-black, with small tnangular spots 
of reddish white. This is the permanent style of 
plumage, 

Family BUPHAGID^E (P1Q17E*B<EUFS), 

This family, the affinities of which are not very 
clear* though in some points we trace a similarity 
to the StumidoB, contains only one genus, embracing 
a limited number of species. The bill is strong, 
large* obtuse, and nearly quadrangular ; the lower 
mandible is stronger than the tipper, and both are 
swollen towards the point. The wings are mode- 
rate; the toes are furnished with hooked com- 
pressed claws. We believe that only two species 
are known, both natives of Africa, including Mada- 
gascar, 

These birds live on the parasitic insects infesting 
the hides of quadrupeds, and on the larvse hatched 
under the skin of the larger ruminants, as camels, 
oxen, and the heavy antelopes. Fixed on their 
back by means of ** his cramp-irons of claws,'’ the 
Pique-bOBuf digs and squeezes out by his forceps of 
a beak the iarvie that lie beneath the festering skin, 
to the patient’s real benefit, who patiently submits 
to, the operation. 

The Buphaga Afrioana is distributed through 
Southern Africa, and found also at Senegal. 

1530.^Thx Rbx>-biilbi> Piqub-bosuf 

{BxmhaGa erythrarhyncha)* This species is a native 
of Nurthem Africa, and has been brought also from 
Madagascar. The upper parts, neck* and throat 
are ash-brown glazed with bluish ; the lower parts 
are of a yellowish rust-colour ; the bill is coral-red. 
Length seven inches : about a third less than the 
B. Afrioana. 

Family COHVIDiE (CROWS). 

Thii fkmily contains an extensive series of birds, 
oharacterized by a strong conical bill more or less 
compressed at the sides, and often with the ridge 
of the upper mandible arched. The nostrils are 
covered with stiff or bnsUy feathers direct^ for- 
wards, aed^sornetimei with a close yelvet4ihi tuft. 


The Corvid® flrt te a gresf ’eirtA<ik dmWvorous; 
they are bold, ctmniug, and iMuWti^h imd we 
easily tamed: spme are proverbiw for their imit^ 
tive faculties kttd habits of pitfeHog. mMiflct 
of soquisitivenesii,, whatever the ^owan iBay be. 
greatly ate acqnaliitrf wife flit 

thievish propim^lln the rnagjne iUid its foa^^ess 



(Mino-birds). Barita {Piping Grows), iCfQphonus, 
Ptilonorhynomis, &c„ of which we have jpctorial 
examples. 

1531.-^Tsi MiNO-BiitD 

{Euldbei IndkuM, Cuvier). Gracula 
iittus. The genus Eulabes is distlnguishdif by a 
stout compressed beat, deep at the base. The 
nostrils are round ; tha i* •ornamented with 
two loose hanging folds of naked tkiit, In habits 
and manners these birds resemble the starlings, 
frequenting temples and buildings* According to 
Cuvier, they have some alliance with the Rollers ; 
but we think, with Mr. G. R. Cray, that they form 
a group within the circle of the Corvid®. 

The Mino-bird, Boo and Mencho of the Javanese, 
Teeong of the Sumatians, is a native of India and 
the Indian Islands, where it is highly valued 
fur its powers of imitation, easily learning to re- 
peat not only words, but whole phrases, and that 
with surprising distinctness. Marsden indeed says 
that it has the faculty of imitating human speech 
in greater perfection thoa aiiir othw of the featheied 
tribe ; and ^Boofloa, whc oala it ftca seu Stumua 
lodious, eelebektm it in the following lAtin lines— 

qusmiflt filil mlaiis ab dtk 
Jmwlaqiwri vw^aaSfciintai|a«fuIiu lndia.'* 

In captivity this bird is lively, confident, and 
docile, and bears our climate well. Its colour Is a 
deep veb'^^v black, with a white mark on the beee 
of the 1 ') feathers. The bill and feet are yellow, 
the {)< ( . .iol wattles and a naked space below each 
eye bright orange-colour. The feathers of the 
forehead and around the base of the beak are short 
and velvety. Size that of a thrush: insects and 
fruits constitute its food. 

1532,-— Thb Java Mino-Bird 

{EuUtbes JavanM^ Cuv,). In general form and 
habits this species agrees with the preceding, but 
is destitute of the white bar on the wing, and has 
the beak more crooked at the tip, without the trace 
of a notch ; the naked space on the cheeks is more 
contracted, and runs into the occipital wattles. 

1533,— Thb Pimo Crow 

(Barita Tibiom). The genus Barita, assigned by 
Cuvier to the Shrikes, but regarded by VTgois as 
one of the Corvid®, has the bill hard, long, and 
powerftil, convex above, slightly hooked at the tip, 
near which both mandibles are notched. Nostrils 
lateral ; legs stout. The birds of this genus may 
be appropriately termed Shrike-Crows: they form 
the genus Ciactic^.s of Vieillot. 

The Piping Crow is common in New South Wales, 
inhabiting the Blue Mountains in small flocks, and 
as Caley informs us, on the authority of the natives, 
building in trees, its nest consisting of sticks lined 
with grass. It is said to make a loud whistling 
noise when perched high on the trees early in the 
morning, and not to be migratory. In captivity it 
is very amusing, from its powers of mimicry ; it 
imitates the voices of men and animals, and easily 
learns t6 whistle tunes, its notes being clear and 
powerftil. 

This species is less than the common crow in 
size ; the back of the neck, the back and shoulders , 
and the bases of the wing-coverts are greyish-white ; 
there is some pure white at the bate of the tail ; 
the rest of the plumage is deep black; legsflusky ; 
bill bluish at the base and black at the tip. 

1534, — The YxLLOw-BitixD Myophonb 

(Myophomti flamrogtrit). The birds of this genus 
are all Oriental, They are characterized by a large 
strong bill, furnished at the gape with some bristles 
and feathers turned forwards ; the wings are rounded ; 
the nasal depression is membranous and suboval ; 
the tail rounded. It is very questionable whether 
this genus really belongs toithe Corvid®, 

Mr. Gould, who hsa figured and described two 
species in his ‘Centi ry,* viz., M. Horzfleldii and 
M. Temminckii, obeerves that wUh tgapect to their 
habits little cafl t® ®ud #th any '%®|ainty, but 
from their ]engtlN^^%ei s»M|*<f®ieia1 structure 
they appareatlj dag (i| iiii a great nwasure for their 
iubaistenoe upon fbftts. biseots, and larvc; the I 


okB on the ground •li'siU 
^ uonWwflibW. 

lisatetiveoflMit 


manners of BLj 
to resemble th 
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1535.— 

(PtUmorhyachai ssnceaaHd 
Grakle of Latham ; Kitta hole 
This splendid bird must be 
those of. which the true kituation^ 
arrangement of birds is douhtAil. The \ . 

thick, convex, compressed on the sides, ^ 

nostrils, by the silky feathers of^e 
row of small btistiee; flie wbgi are j^inted^ 
legs and feet robiMk ^ 

The male is af a rich brt!B^t4daeki4i blue 


quills aud bdl-feathe® ; 

silky and velvety bluislMdaob foatheU wwpiuimi va 
the beak: leng^ tbi^WMcllj^ Itt^^en^etha'^ ^ 
upper parts are of an /dHve^en ; the quills and 
tail-feathers ofarefl-broem; me wing-epverts varied 
with brown and dusl^ dive ;^theiunaer parts green- 
ish, barred with black r' the front of ihe neck fnarked 
with whitish horizontal spots bordered witil black 
dashes, ' 

The Satin-bird frequents the eedar-bStwhes and 
dense thickets of New South Wales, to which dis- 
trict it appears to be confined : in its habits it is shy 
and recluse, and few males are to be seen in their 
brilliant plumage, whicli is not attained until the 
third year ; flocks of young birds, however, resem- 
bling the female in plumage, are occasionally to be 
seen on the skirts of the brush, but the adult birds 
are not io be, utaifed without care and persever- 
ance. bower-building birds, con. 

strudtfof^^ fll^%in, by means of two short 

parallel hemil dcenfoiifl of twigs interlaced toge- 
ther, so artfuiy I tfrin gcd that the inner aspect of each 
artificial hedgt is imocth, offering no impediment to 
the passage of the l|irde, while the outside is lough 
with the projeoflng ffiiulf ZM btftircations of the twigs. 
The floor of this tun* or rimit avenue, consists of 
sticks strewn with sheila wid bouof, and the bower 
itself 18 ornamented wHlv the brilHatit feathers of 
vaiious parrakeita Sete the fairdi play, and sport- 
ively pursue each other, perpetually tmersing the 
avenue. This, however, is not their hAst, which is 
80 artfully concealed that it has not been diecovered 
even by the sharp-eyed native#. 

The Satin-bird utters two different jtraini; one of 
rich and melodious notes, the other a harsh cry in- 
dicative of alarm or anger. See Gould’s * Birds of 
Australia,’ in which the habits of thhi bird and an 
allied Species (ChlamyderO nuchalis) are folly de« 
tailed, 

1536,— Tbb Ravbw 

( Corvut‘Corax^ Linn.), Head and F'oot. Le Corbeafl 
of the French; Kolkrabe of the Germans. -The 
genus Corvus, containing the ravkn, rook, crow. Jack- 
daw, &c,, presents us with the typical forms of the 
present family ; and is widely spread, some of the 
^ecies being found in every quarter df the globe. 
The bill is strong, conical, cultrated, atl^ght at the 
base, but bending slightly at the tip: me nostrils 
are covered by stiff reflected bristly ieaihetl. 

The raven is common over the whole of Europe 
and a great portion of Asia : few birds have ob- 
tained a greater share of notoriety. Among the 
Romans it was a bird of augury* and its flight, its 
hoarse croak, and actions, were regarded as the 
presages of good or evil. It was the military 
standard of the Danes, an omen indeed of approach- 
ing desolation; and adopted, perhaps* in compli- 
ance with popular superstition, which rendered the 
bird itself an object of dread^tlie foreboder of ca- 
lamity, disease, and death, Thus in ’ Macbeth,^ 

^ “Hw mv«n hlmielf !• home 

Thit ei«ek« the iktal entnao# of Duaean 

Under ay hetaeafats*^ 

Th. raven it a bold, hardy, powerful bird, of omm- 
voroui habit., feeding on carrion, and attaeking 
duck., chicken., and naall quadruped., which it. 
rtrong pointed beak enablm it to aeq>ateh with a 
few stroke.. It even aieaulti young lunbe and 
.iokiy sheep, picking out their eyes, and having 
them to a miurable lingering death, la ad^tion 
to theK, eggs, gtain, grubs, reptiles, and .hailed 
molludu are tmong the artiolee of it. bill <of fiue. 

It wmetime. visit, the eeadiore in March of patiM 
fish and animal ezuvis. 

The favourite reiorte of this bird arc bold meqlU 
tain precipiees, where, in tome iiiloeeHible ledgb^ 
or, a. we have eeen, on thd braneihes of eoMb 
stunted yew-tm, atarting can w«e oat of the rifle 
of the tremendmis pic%lioa<r4t bid^ itc aeri^ 

sMnejy is differwit, J tridt In' mi tiCM, 

The egg*, froai five to Mirea Itt 1011®* Mb''# a ' 
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lUveoi ere 

; pehiilmt aometimee 
^^laiei of eight or 
key often wheel and 
amyed in gloiey 
ept tame, ana toon 
deed mieohievoutly 
glittering articles, 
be like ; nor are eggs or 
-) secure Aom its inour- 
in self-defence* Mr. 
i lone'whioh lived in the yard 
inn at Antrim for about fif- 
tioocaiidnal encounters with game- 
tUHtngage it; and bets were 

^ ThlSf raven in every instance 

pr«et4a mMdtot^ ittiivoided the blows of the 
^’^Aeferndve until it could 
gff w l^old of the coek^ hehd, which was 
’ mshed in its powerful beak, its anta- 

wlesB on the ground. The length of 
enty-six inches. 

• 37 .— Th» Rotstoh Caow 

r) ; Hooded Crow ; Grey Crow. It is 
) mantelde of the French ; Kraka of 
, Orau Kr^e of the Germans ; Mulac- 
Irnacchia, and Gorvo palumbino of the Ita- 
This species is widely spread over Europe, 
being migratory, except in Italy, according to the 
Prince of Canino : and in Ireland, as Mr. Thompson 
assuret i nsfnaad 4110 )fwestern and northern parts of 
Scotland* It was found at Sm3rrna by Mr. Strick- 
land, and it inhabits the Grecian Archipelago, the 
countries between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
Latham states that it is common in some parts of 
India* 

In the southern partaAf JSnglanafilia'Iioa^ 
is a winter visitor, dtpariinf mMftffsiards in ^pril ; 
though there are instlmees if Re remaining during 
the summer to breed. In lilif north and west of 
Scotland, and in the fiiibrldes, Orkney, and Shet- 
land Isles, it is very onttmcn; and also in Ireland, 
frequenting the seashore and the banks of tidal 
rivers; but it is also to be seen far inland. It 
builds on rocks, as well as in tall trees, the beech or 

S ine being usually selected. Mollusks, crabs, and 
le dead animal matters left by the retiring tide 
are ite common articles of diet: and it has been 
often observed to soar aloft, and drop a shell-fish on 
the rocks from its elevation, in order, as is asserted, 
to obtain the included delicacy. During the 
breeding-season it is very destructive, according to 
Mr. Selby, to the eggs and young of the red grouse, 
and, like the raven, will frequently attack lambs and 
weakly sheep. It is generally seen in pairs but 
sometimes in small flocks. The plumage of this 
species is of a fine aih-grey, excepting the head, 
throat, wings, and tail, which are black, with blue 
and green reflexions* ' Length twenty-two inches. 

1688 .— The Roox 

fOtfnmi fivgUegw)^ Head and Foot. Graye, 
Qrolle, Freux, and Frayonne of the French ; 
Schwartze Kriihe of the Germans; Roka of the 
Swedes ; Cornacchia nera and Comacchione of the 
It^ians : YdfVan of the ancient British. 

The rook is spread over the greater portion of 
Europe, wherever suitable districts invite its coloniza- 
tion. Wooded and cultivated tiaots of country are 
its favourite haunts, and in our island it is particu- 
larly abundant* In its habits it }s eminently gre- 
gariou8| associating in flocks, which scatter them- 
selves over fields and corn-lands in quest of food. 
They follow the track of the plough or the harrow, 
clearing the soil of grubs, the larvee of the chaffer- 
beetle (Melolantha vulgaris) and of the Harry- 
long-legs (Tipula oleracea), which are particularly 
destructive to the roots of grain and clover. The 
service they render the farmer in this respect is 
very great, and far counterbalances the mischief 
they may do in fields where the young blades Of 
wheat are just starting above the ground, or by 
picking up the newly-planted cuttings ** of pota- 
toes, to the detriment of the crop. The rook does 
not in fkot deserve the name of corn-eater or corn- 
gvtherer ((higilegus), and Mr. Selby asserts that 
wherever its extirpation has been effected, the most 
serious injury to the com and other crops has 
invariably followed, from the unchecked devasta^ 
tions of the grub and caterpillar. In orchards and 
giurdens the rook occBsionfuly does mischief, from 
Ite peiiiidity to ripe cherries, pears, and walnuts, 
toon etripping the trees o^ their produce. But all 
the Miuy wmoh this bird oommiU may be sMily 
bbiiiMoy tttentive watching at the proper time, 
and its services *thiis secured unalloyed* While en- 
ms tWr foraging expeditions, these birds 
Siiplsar vmk mmning and ^cautibn ; they have 
iCsSMs scftfoiadi rvouud the main body, upon 
idmei my^jJsfii Hmy all rise upon the wim Md 
mOl iriwat. of a gun m sufficient to 

«shtlblbcp%^4mm it is often said that «« rooks 


long strings 

of a1|bM&ap elevation, may be 

seen «ir rooHtingtplace. In 

the ear^JM^^ ard^ll on the alert, busy 

in their imwlqp^repiu^ thl^old nests and con- 
eirhctiiig idtls ndm and bustle, and 

ntaiqy ailnha hgoMmles yboutjlhe right of stioks 
and woo), till tim Iie8tifhrei& umhiately oompleted. 
When the foinalesheghi: ll^ay, they are fed by the 
males, and/ sa Gilbert Wme says, receive their 
bCukty with a fond tremulous voice and fluttering 
wings, and;^ the little b)dndishfoients that are ex- 
prMed the young fo a hd|deBs state. This 
gallant d^rtment of this inales if e^tinued during 
the whole season of inmfoatiQn. Fk. 1639 repre- 
sents a rockery. The Partiality of Ibese birds to 
thhir acourdomed breedtif-plaoes ik notorious, so 
that* though their trees, once in theiglds, become 
ill process of time encircled tiy buildfows, they btill 
remain inhabited by thi colony. There were 
fdhnerly rookeries in different, pails Op the metro- 
polis : one Is on record as havinf Seen longfrequented 
10 the Timple Gkrdens. ThM wu another ex- 
tensive emblishment in the OisidchS, of Cplton 
Palace, which, when the trees wertMHii down in the 
spring of 1627, was removed to Ihe^foees behind 
New Street, Spring Gardens ; and^inm is one on 
the trees near Fife House, at the White- 

hall. The trees in St. Dunstan’s QkM|ward, not 
far from the Tower, and those in tha^jOpege Gar- 
den behind the Ecclesiastical Coom^w Doctors* 
Commons, were formerly tenanted rooks. At 
Newcastle a rookery^ a/ccording to Bingley, existed 
at no great distance fVom the Exchange ; and it is 
said that a pair of rooks, after an uusuccessful at- 
tempt to establish themselves in it, took refuge on 
the Exchange spire, and succeeded in building a 
nest on the top of the vane, frequenting the same 
spot every year till 1793, soon after which the spire 
was taken down. (See Fig. 1640.) 

Around the base of the rook's bill is a space 
denuded of feathers, which does not appear till the 
bird is adult, and which is by some attributed to 
the habit of the bird in thrusting its beak into the 
earth in quest of grubs and worms, and by which 
means the feathers are worn away. Whether it 
results from this cause, or is a specific character 
(for it occurs in other birds) and indicative of ma- 
turity, is a question not settled. For ourselves we 
cannot see now the digging is to produce it, and 
that too to the same extent in every individual. 

1541.— The PHiiiTPPiKE Crow 

(Corqpica Sinama^ Lesson). This species, with 
another, the Kitta thalassina of Temminck, consti- 
tutes the genus Corapica of Lesson, the situation of 
which is by no means clear. Lesson, though he allows 
that the genus exhibits the forms of the Rollers and 
Crows, thinks it would be better placed among the 
dentirostiml group. The true Rollers, we conceive, 
have little alTiance with the Oorvidm. 

In this genus the bill is robust, the point is re- 
curved, ana slightly notched, with the nostrils for- 
nished with short bristles. 

The present species is a native of the Philippine 
Islands : it is about eleven inches in length : the 
bill is redi the legs reddish. The head is crested 
with loose feathers.* General colour of plumage 
above pale green, clouded with a yellowish-green 
tint I a black band encloses the eye and runs round 
the back of the neck ; throat of a yellowish-green ; 
lesser wing-coverts brown ; quill-feathers olive on 
their external edge; the secondaries terminated 
with greenish-whue. Of his habits we have no 
details, 

1642.— The Aisbeican Blue Jat 

(Garndus crUtatua). Cyanocorax cristatus, Boi6. 
Our European Jay, with which all are familiar, is a 
very beautiful bird, but not to be compared with 
the Blue Jay of America. This elegant species, 
arrayed in blue varied with purple and white, and 
barred on the wings and tail with black, is a native 
of the woods of North America, and is remarkable 
for its noisy chattering, its variety of tones, its 
screams, cries, and squalling. It is a shy recluse 
bird, tenanting the recesses of the forest with its 
male, but in the months of September and October 
uniting into flocks of forty or fifty, which straggle 
irregularly through the woods in search of food, 
acorns and berries. 

During this season they lose part of their shyness, 
and keep chattering to each other in a varieiy of 
strange and querulous notes. 

The blue jay builds a large nest, frequently in the 
cedar, sometimes in an apple-tree, ana lines it with 
dry fibrous roots. The eggs, five in number, are of 
a dull olive, spotted witn brown. ”The male is 
particularly careful of not being heard near the 
place, making his visit! it lilently and saeretly as 
pomible. His fovoodla food is chestwt% nooms, 
and Indian oom ; ha foMiifoiMdly foecfai oojto 
pillam* and lometimiifhyi a j^midfrliiglMt'fo llm 
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orohaid, poi^ Mtob.” He alto 

plunders the nests birds of their eggs and 

young, tearing t haj p tt^ .fopod by piecemeal, and 
spreading alarm iOd korro«foitM|d hiai. Sometimes 
he will assault ilidltiU as warblers 

and flnehts, and devout; thsfo* ' 

To owls and hawks foe Ube jay manlfoets the most 
invetemte antipathy, josfoi with ofoers to make 
a traini)f periecutors, which daringly ibnpygml tor- 
ment the common enemy, till the hawk, singling out 
the foremost, darts at it, and bears it off in triumph, 
when in comusion and terror the crowd take flight 
in different dirediions. 

In captivity the blue Jay soon becomes fomiUar^ 
and readily yearns to htt^ words and sentenoet ; 
but, like all its raee^ it pilfors everything it can 
carry away, hiding thq dtolen eflfeclB in vanous holes 
and corners. ^ 

The common jay of Europe, too well known .to 
need a detailed description, displays very closely the 
same habits and manners as its American relative, 
and is equally noted for its variety of tones and 
harsh cries, for its plundering propensities, and par- 
tiality for acorns, beech-mast, &o., as well as for 
cheriies and peas. It breeds in the thickest coverts. 
The nest consisU of a cap-shaped basket of matted 
roots, externally defen^a by an outer caae of inter- 
twined twigs, which anb form a sort of platform, 
secured to the fork of the uranch on which the 
structure rests. 

The eggs are pale blue, thatched with yellowish 
brown, rig. 1643 rept*escnts the nest of the Euro- 
pean jay (Garrulus glandarius). 

1 544.^CaYF8tBmA, 

Bill of. Crypsiiina is the generic title given by 
M.Vieilloi to a group ofbirds termed, by Le Vaillant, 
Temia, and from which the genus Phrenotrix of 
Dr. Horsfield can scarcely be separated. M. Tem- 
minck ranges them under the title of Glaucopis* 

Cuvier remarks, that these birds have the carriage 
and tail of the Magpies, an elevated bill with the 
upper mandible convex, and the base fumibhed with 
velvety feathers, nearly as in the Birds of Paradise. 
The species most anciently known is, he observes, 
the Corvus varians of Latham, which is of a bronzed 
green colour, and found in India and Africa. 

Mr. Swainson thus characterises Crypsirina:— 
Bill shorter than the head, much compressed ; the 
oulmen considerably arched, and curved from the 
base. Nostrils small, basal, concealed by incum- 
bent feathers, which are either soft or setaceous. 
Wings short, much rounded ; the primaries hardly 
longer than the secondaries. Tafl-foathers broad 
and obtuse. Feet moderate, arboreal. The middle 
toe and claw short, but as long as the tarsus, 

1546.— The WANDEEtNei Pie 

(Crypaifina vagabunda). Pica vagabunda, Wag- 
ler ; Dendrocitta vagabunda, Gould. This bira, 
which is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, 
is thus described by Gould, in his ♦ Century ; 

The specific denomination of this bird is be- 
stowed upon it in consequence of its peculiar habit 
of life. The Pica vagabuuda, or Wandering Pie, 
unlike the typical Pies, who remain constantly sta- 
tionary in one neighbourhood, seeking for their food 
in its vicinity, wanders IVom place to place, travel- 
ling over a large space of ground, and not evincing 
a partiality for any particular situation. The shorter 
tarsus of this bird, indeed, ^nd its more elongated 
tail, are indicative of trees being its most usual 
resort, where fruits and berries ofier a aupply of its 
natural food ; whereas in the more typical Picm the 
longer tarsus and more elongated beak fit them for 

S ing in the ground, in which they almost solely 
for subsistence. This species is more widely 
distributed than any of its congeners, being found 
in considerable abundance all over India. The 
head, neck, and crest are of a smoke colour 
or a blackish grey ; the back light cinnamon ; the 
centre of the wings grey; the quills black; tail 
grey, each feather being tipped largely with black ; 
the under surface is pale-tawny ; the beak and taiti 
black. Length sixteen inches and a half ; beak one 
and a quarter; tarsi one and a quarter; tail ten 
inches.*’ 


1546 .— The Bentbot 


(Crvpairina Temia), Phrenotrix Temia, Horsfield. 
Dr. Horsfield, who gives Corvus varians as the 
synonym of his Phrenotrix Temia (the Chekitut or 
Benteot of the Javanese), states that although not a 
rare bird in Java, his Phrenotrix is by no means 
familiar, and never approaches the villages and 
habitations, like many others. It can only be 
observed near solita^ hamlets situated in tracts 
recently cleared for cultivation, where its food is 
abundantly supplied by the imeots contained in the 
rich mould, and by the wild ihiit-trees about the 
skirts. In conse^ieiio! of the shortness of the wings, 
its motions are alow ; it is cihiefly seen about noon 
saUing heavily thmi^ the air in a right line 
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towards th« trees surrottndinff jttft in the 

forest* The streng^ of the lUl and of the claws 
dhows its adaptation to feed m flruitliid insects.” 
( *2oolog;ical Keaearohec in iara.*) (Sleiieral colour 
sooty greeni adth hronsed reftexions, 

i647«~TBi Tauaiiai>-Pia 

(C7yp$trina Swaiiiso&y Qlaucopis tem- 

nura* Forster ; CalMS temmira, Vieillot. Inis bird, 
which is a native of Cochiii<!mna, is about twelve 
inches in length. It is remarkable for a tail of gra- 
duated feathers, oaoh appearing as if cut and 
trimmed at the tip with a pair of scissors. The 
whole of the plumage is black, a little lustrous on 
the wings and tail. Of its habits little is known. 

1548.>— Tkb Nest of tub Maopud 

(Pica caudaia^ Ray). Pica melanoleuoa, Vieillot ; 
Corvus Pica, Linneeus. The magpie is a native of 
Europe generally, and is common in our island, 
wbero it is noted for its destnictireness among 
young broods of feathered game^ as pheasants, 
pi^ridges, &c. Nothing, in fmrt, comes amiss to 
its voracious appetite— eggs, carrion, h-ogs, mice, 
insects, fruits, and grain, are all acceptable : and it 
is haled alike by the farmer and the gamekeeper. 
It must, however, be confessed that, plunderer as it 
is, It is an interesting bird. It is active, daring, 
animated, and intelligent ; it is the first to give 
shrill warning of the approach of the skulking fox. 
the cat, the hawk, and the owl, and no bird harasses 
the , intruder with greater pertinacity. Resolutely 
does it aefiKid its nest, but it is too ready to attack 
those Of other epecies, which it mercilessly despoils ; 
sometimes, hoipever, meeting with a signal defeat. 

The memie k generally seen in pairs, but very 
early in tne spmg, as we have often witnessed, 
several assemble iimtber, and in some retired field, 
or on the skirts a wood or coppice, appear to 
hold a sort of eonfirenoe, during which tney utter 
a clamorous chattering, On being suddenly dis- 
turbed, they take to flight in difl'erent directions. 

The nest of this *bira is a substantial edifice, 
generally placed in the top of a tall tree, or amidst 
the dense branches of an elevafed old hawthorn. 
It consists of an extsmal basket-work of sticks, 
mostly thorns, well united together, those forming 
the foundation being mixed with turf and clay. The 
inside of this basket-work, whibh is in the form of a 
circular cup, is lined with a thick layer of well- 
wrought clay, over which is arranged an inner l^er 
of pliable roots and fibres neatly interwoven. The 
whole is then covered with an elevated dome 
composed of entertwined sticks of the thorn or the 
blackthorn ; this is evidently intended as a frame- 
work of defence : an aperture is left in the side for 
the ingress and egress ojf the bird. The whole mass 
IB of large size, and on the open-topped elm or ash 
near the farm or cottage of the labourer the dark 
ball is a conspicuous object. The eggs are of a 
greenish-wliite mottled with brown. In captivity 
the magpie is very amusing from its archnes«i and 
cunning ; it is fond of stealing slily behind people 
and suddenly pecking their heels and then rapidly 
hopping away. Glittering things attract its curiosity 
and excite its cupidity, and many a lost article is 
often recovered from the hiding-place to which it is 
in the habit of carrying its plunder, and which by 
watching its movements may be detected. 

1549.— The Nutcracker 

(Nucifagra caryocaiactes). Corvus caryocatactess, 
Linnsus ; Casse-noix of the French ; Nocciolaja 
of the Italians : Kurz imd Langschniiibliger Nuss- 
knacker of Brchm ; Tanner Ileher (Pine Jay) or 
Tdrkischer llobzschreyer of Frisch: Notweeka, 
Notkraka, of the Swedes ; Noddekrige of the Nor- 
wegians ; Aderyn y (Jrau of the ancient British, 

Among the birds which prove how difficult it is 
to frame a system illustrative of natural affinities 
may be enumerated the present. The nutcracker 
in its general habits and manners resembles the jay, 
but in many particulars it approximates to the 
woodpeckers ; it climbs about the branches, using 
its tail as a support, the feathers of which are often 
much worn ; it bores the bark in search of insects, 
and it nestles in the hollow of trees. Ornithologists 
have, however, almost universally referred it to the 
Corvidae, between which and the woodpeckers it 
forms a link of union. 

This species is of rare occurrence in our island, 
being only a casual visitor, but is abundant in the 
mountain forests of Norway, Sweden, and farts of 
Germany, and in some districts is a bird of passage. 
It is found also abundantly in Russia and Northern 
Asia. Tiie food of the nutcracker consists of the 
seeds of the pine, berries, and nuts, which latter it 
bfeaks by repeB.ted strokes of the bill ; it also devours 
inasots and their larvs, in quest of which it climbs 
dbout the trunk and branches, tapping the bark 
with Its bill, and inserting it into the crevices. It 
w mostly seen in flocks, which allow ff a near 
•ivproioii, espeeisUy wUle busily engaged%ith the 


I cones of the pine-trees. The holes of dec^e<l 

trees are the i^ei selected by this bird for nidmea- 

tion, and frequently enlarges the cavity with ito 
bill. The em are of a yeDowish-grey colour, witli 
a few spots of bright grey-brown. Temminok states 
that the nutcracker sometimes devours young birds 

^’the n^ej^^ammls a jackdaw, but the 
tail is longer WfiA the Wm more slender. The 
plumage is redrah ; the body, with 

the exception of the h|iMl«Dd/fump, being dappled 
with large white spots, i^Ueh^j^py the centre of 
each feather ; wings tfid 4au mckish shot with 
green, the feathers qf the latter^ wxcept the two 
middle ones, tipped with whjdM : the plumage of 
the female is less lively, the bill ig longer than the 
head, and conical ; the nostrils fan eqncealed by 
hairs directed forwards ; and of the antMor toes the 
two outer ones are united at their bsM. 

An allied species, NuoifragahemispU^is a native 
of the forests of the Himalaya range Me Gould’s 
* Centuiy’). The Prinee of Oaninoiisitoi W Corvus 
Coiumbianui of Wilton (a native of ‘^western 
parts of North America) to the genus Niidt^a, 
1560.— pAKDXayPADOOES ^ | * 

(Podoces Pmdtri), ThejgeBi»Podooetweifi)ei|^^ 
by M. Fischer for a bMfdleoovered by 
in the country of the IQiguis, beyond OrembOig^eil , 
of which the habits of are analogous to 
the crows, and to the Corvidss he consequently rriwa 
it. He gives the following as generic characters 
Bill moderate, bending down at its point, without a 
notch, and slightly angular: the under mandible 
shorter than the lower, receiving and covering the 
edges of it ; nostrils large and covered with setaceous 
overhanging feathers ; feet robust and long ; claws 
triangular, very pointed and but little curved. The 
Podoces Panderi is said to fly badly, but walk well ; 
it lives in flocks. The general colour is greenish- 
glaucous above ; line above the eyes white ; legs 
greenifh ; bill and claws black. 

1561.— .The Bald-headed Crow 

(Pumihmi$0 gynmo^ Lesson). This extra- 

ordiDti..r abReiei (Corvus gymnocephalus of Tem- 
rair^fMo" native country of which is unknown, 
con»Ututpwe type of Lesson’s genus Picathartes. 

In some respects it reminds one of the vultures of 
the genus Cathartes, but of its habits weareontirely 
ignorant, nor are we thoroughly satisfied* that it 
belongs to the Corvidm. The bui is moderate, the 
base without hairs, and furnished with a cere; 
nostrils in the middle of«the bill, oval and open ; 
head naked ; tarn long ; claws feeble ; wings short 
and rounded ; tail long and graduated. 

The following is Temminck’s description of the 
species:— ** The naked parts of the head offer a 
particular character. The whole of the auditory 
meatus is completely destitute of feathers, and even 
of hairs. A small border, or rudiment of membrane, 
forms, below the orlfloe of the ear, a sort of external 
concha, but little apparent, it is true, in the stuffed 
specimen, but the extent of which must be remark- 
able in the living bird, AB this part of the organ 
of hearing, as weU as apart of egch side of the occiput, 
is covered by a black skin with a slightly projecting 
orbicular border, and forming a rounilea plaque. 
The cere which envelops the base of the bill is 
also black. All th^e rest of the naked parts of the 
head, the mesial line of the occiput, which separates 
the black plaques of the temples, and the upper 
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E art of the top of the neck, appear to me to have 
een red or rosy in the Hying subject ; a slight tint 
of rosy-yellow covers these parts in those before us. 
The whole of the nape is covered, clearly, by a 
whitish and very short down. The front of the neck 
and all the other parts are white; the back, well 
covered with thick-set feathers^ is of an ashy-black ; 
all the rest pf the plumage is bistre-brown ; the feet 
ore yellow, and the bill is black. Length fifteen 
inches,” (Temm.) 

The only specimen known was in the possession 
of Mr. LeadMater of London, and was conjectured 
to have been brought from Guinea.' 'Whether it 
still remains in that gentleman’s possemion we have 
not been able to ascertain, 

1552.— The Paradise Qrakud 

^hcdyhcm paradiseut), Faiadkea viridia of 
Gmelin; le Chalyb6 de la Noavelle Guinde, 
Buffon ; le grand Chalybd of Le VaiUant ; Oissau de 
Paradis vert of ^nnerat ; Chalybms pamdisieus, 
Cuvier (1629). 

This brilliant species WM by Gmelin rsforred to 
the Birds of Paradise, and by GuvieiV in his last 
edition of the * R^ne Atrimali^todMlition near the 
Cassicans (Barita, Cuv.; GracUoui^yklU.). It will 
probably be found to constitnteAie of Ihe links 
between the Corvidm and ParadismOi^ 

The Paradise Gpide lives i^tary in the forests of 
New Guinea, xriimE perches ok the taiiest trees, 
feeding upon fruits and birries. Aeoording to 
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Among the iwthe^d glories of creation the 3irds 
of Paradise take the flist rank. Natuee has lavished 
on them the most attractive graces of plumage and 
the mb»t eflhigsnt tints. When first brought to 
Europe, they were regarded with the utmost admira- 
tion, and romantic credulity threw an additional air 
of interest around them* They regarded as 
aerial sylphs, whose home was W bright e^anss 
of sky, where all the fritiotions of Ufo were carried on, 
their only mode pf rest being that of suspending 
themselves oocasipnally from the branches by the 
filamentous feathers of the tail ; legs they bad none, 
and they never touched the earth ; ^bfiir food was 
the morning’s dew. This tissue of fiction did not, 
however, originate with the traveller who first 
introduced, as is supposed, the Bird of Paradise (P. 
apoda)into Rurope, vix./ARd(gikr' rigafetta, who 
^ accompanied, Mmlhaent inirik Expedition, snd 
> returned tO^HHsvllle m Idfifo distinotly 

^ notes the fa<dof tJMlegs,wmahEMitroimE^ 
being cut off by the o^iysajM^kpiiriy to 4heir 
selling the ritins, 

Wormius, and BbnUtsi kkme frictr 

Yet the oehMitfid Aidrim 
mutilated specimm aofibawfili^^ «f lklsahoQ<U 
Scaliger beUevsdtha bird AMm fit m 
Jonston ; tnd) kit, GsMt da mibn, who 

adorning errors in the gtweai wf poHdiad dictioTii 
paints them aibirds«< qoiita'HBiimheiii'ni nahagent, 
et ne peuvent prendre de f&qttvameatqu’eii volant.’* 
This fable Linnsnis has aonfrneaioivted in tha 
appropriation of the term Apoda to one of the most 
remarKable species. 

The Birds of Paradise are naiivat of New Guinea 
and the adjoining islands. 

Previously, however, to introducing the true Birds 
of Paradise to attention, we must refer to a magnifi- 
cent denizen of New Guinea, for which Vieillot has 
iounded the genus Astrapia, and which he placed 


It is the following : 

1653.— The Iecom^arabib 

(A9trapiagu!ari9), Pie de Paradis! This, bird is 
distinguished by a tail three times longer than the 
body, a double crest on the head, and by incom- 
parable magnificence of plumage,” which glitteri a 
blaze of iridescence. It is a native of New Guinea, 
but is by no means common, and we know nothing 
respecting its habits. Tha female is not orestadi 
ana her colours are lam brilliant than those of her 
I gorgeous mate. 

Of the true Birds of Paradise we may direct at- 
tention to the following species : 

1554, 1555.— The Kina Bird of Paradtsi 

(Cificinmruf regius). Pamdiiea regia, Linn.; le 
Manucode of Buffon. This rare species, one of the ^ 
smallest of the group, is a native of the Moluccas. 
It is about the size of a sparrow* Its upper plumage 
is intense purplish chestnut : a zone of golden green 
extends across the chest : from each side under the 
shoulder springs a fan-like plume of six or seven 
dusky feathers, tipped with the richest golden green ; 
from the tail-coverts spring two long slender shafts, 
each elegantly terminating in a broM emerald web, 
rising from one side only of the shaft, and disposed 
into a flat curl ; under parts of body white. In its 
habits this species is said to be soUtaiy, feeding on 
fruits and berries. 

1556.— The Superb Bird of Pabasisr 

{Lmlmina mpedni). i^aradisea superba, Lhm. ; 
le Superbe, Buffon. In this species the eoitpukry 
feathers form a long spreading plume oapable of 
being elevated at pleasure, and there are two pointed 
lappets on the chest ; with the eanbption of these 
latter, which are Df the mbet bdrilaint burmshed 
steel-green, the oolmrr of the phimage is velvet* 
black, iridescent with gioen find vidlet Lepgtb 
nine inches. 

. 1557.— The Qosmr Bird of Paradisi 

(Pmo/fo ssrMfocM^. Bfiiodkea turea, linn.: Ifi 
Sifilet, Buffon. The geiiew colour of 
k velvety-blank ; ^ 5f the h«ld k olotbfiS^ 

in n MMll cmliHUM; iMSliW Hm 
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teather ; the othera 
ar« wmg-cov^rU are 

n i;i iitfOTitiwI^^ blackuh crescents ; 

from "two long slender shaits 

of golden green. 

l550;’‘lS6flr, Bi^d op Paeadme 

(ParadiBea apoda). Body above, breast, and abdo- 
men, tnarroon brown ; flront covered with close-set 
feathers of a velvety-black, shot with emerald-green ; 
top of the head and upper part of the neck citron- 
yellow ; upper part of the throat golden green ; iVont 
of the neck violet-brown; flanks adorned with 
bundles of very long plumes, with loose barbules of a 
yeliowitlHV^e, sotted towards the ex- 

iremli^ ttese plumes extend far 


each leather ; the others 
w, The wing-oov^rts are 

r rerse blackuh crescents ; 
two long slender shaits 


beyond m taiWBi#hw» Jwo long homy ,^s, 
fiiMsbed«inh stiff haiii, take their nte 4M Mib Me 
of the nsmp, «ad ettend somewhat to 

atoiSh^ nearly two feet. Beak hom-iootettri fett^ 
leM^oIour: leufth from the end of thgbwsk ^ the 
extimatty of the tail-feathers, thirtegn inehei. 

Jikmafo.— Front aiid.Cnre part of the imek of a 
deep fdarroon-broWn $ head, iieokf^#nd back red* 
dish-yellow; wings and tall of ade^^and britHant 
manoon-colopr ; hellyand breast white ; no floating 

'‘ST, which is not so common as the little ^ 
emerald (Panduea Fapuenib, Latham), inhabits 
the islands of Aron, Tidor, and Wagiou, as well as 
New Guinea. ... 

We owe the moat modern account of these birds 
in a state of nature to M. Lemon, who, though M 
deeply laments hie short stay at New Guinea (only 
thirteen days), appears to have made the best use of 
ti^ time. 

“The Birds of Paradiee,” says M. Lesson, “or at 
leut the emerald (Pandieea apoda, Linn.), the only 
apeoiee concerning which we potsm authentic in- 
SilligeBee, lire in troops in the TMt Cf^^of the 
eonntiy of the Papuans, a group Of teniide mtuatra 
under the equator, and whidi Is ooBraomd of fee 
Uand^ Arou, Wou, and the graet wiled 

g ew Guinea. '1% are birde of pamggeri^jiigiw 
sir quaiders accormng to the tnoosoonie Sw lb- 
malm coagregatk in troops, MseiiibliB tqu 

of the highest trees in the ibiWits^ and all eiy 
togetbertoeall the males. These Iwt are ilways 
alona in the mi&t of lome flfteer^emalee, which 
esn^^earM^Uo, after the the gal- 


shootingexmnbtbUi, ina wo killf 
male. This spseiee would seenr 
or perhaps it is ortly eeparaM ini* 
«od of laying. In the woods thu 


J>«“nted 

shooting exonliiOiu, md we killj mnBw m* 
nale. This ipeeies would leent anpimous, 
or perhaps it is only jmparaW Int. 
riod of laying. In the wooda this no wil- 

iianoy : its llne-ooloured plumage it not dispowed, 
and the tints of the (hmale are dull. It loves to 
take Ito stetlon on the teak-treea whose ample 
Jhliage shelters it, and whose small fhiit forms its 
nnuiuhment. Its irides are brown, and the feet are 
«f a delicate orare. The Papuans ^1 « fliyn. 

“Soon after ear arrival on this land of pmnise 
(New GiriM*) to the nati^l^ I was on a shoot- 
tug exoaiiioiia Scarcely had I walked eome nun- i 
died MSis in tbqie ancient foraeto» the daughtM Of ■ 
tlms, edwee eonSKe dejSi was 
ZuMteent and stately sight that 1 had ever sMn, 
SEniBird of Paradise stmok my view: it flew 

B iy and in undulations ; the feathers ^ ^ 
used an elegant aftd aSrlal plume, w^h, 
Mmggem*i«i,taeeno ramote w«»Wa^ 
hnt matenr. Surpfieed, a^undedi 
tnexommible gratinoetion, I devowed thia j 
flMMlith' my eyes} but my emotion wa 
thotJJlImit W dioot at It, and did not re- 
^SMiTsdaia my hand till Itwai to 


the NWnyn ••id whuh come to ui in Burope^^Theie 

fMflemneri^ uuiitod the b^ to deeowto the 



oopelbte of being up i*ainehj|^Jfe»t^ of 
the throat large end 

ixMeioeat green and goU} im leljpft velvety, 
with Mme lenf floetiag l iiiiin p a. •!><>»< 

eleven indiH. 


turbans ef their ehieft. They call them MamM- 
fbra in their tongue, and them during the mght 


top of the 

thaMek ruff, composed of slen- 

der Til ntn tijL dilated extremities ; the 
ftBt eerUi9«^9^ and orange-coloured, with a 


by climbing the treee 
lag them with arrov 

T— 


ii^y perob, and ahoot- 
iH*. fl>r the purpose, and 
|il with the stem of the 
^ The Campongapr vil« 
nbijliktaie are oflebrated 
hlwwy prapavie dnd all 
ilpfiPed to wuang off 
o^UKle itiok through 
LWdPBoke. Some,4nore 
ff^bpIChinese merohants, 
^ priee of a Bird of 
the^oast is a piastre 
pm our stay at New 
irds, which 1 prepared for 


Guinea, a ecore of tSese birds, which 1 prepared for 
the most part, a • . 

“ ThePtaerald, wlmn alive^^ortnesiie of the oom- 
roon jay: Ua^lMtaiid bpak,are bluish; the ihdes 
are of a bdPi.nt yellow ; 4te motions lively and 
agile ; f|M in genend, it never perches except upon 
the summit of tlie mm lofl^ uees, When it de- 
scends, it is for the purpose of eating the fruits of 
the lesser trees, or when themm in hill power com- 
pels It to seek the shack, It hM a fancy for certain 
trees, and makes the neighbourhood re-echo with its 
pieioing voice. This cry indicated to us the move- 
ments of these birds, we were on the watch for 
them, and it was thus that we came to kill them ; 
for when a male Bird of Paradise has perched, and 
hears a rustling in the stillness of the forest, he is 
silent and does not move* His call is ooiAe, eoiAe, 
votJ^e, voiho, strongly articulated. The cry of the 
female is the same, but she raises it much more 
feebly. The latter, deprived of the brilliant plumage 
of the male, is clad in sombre attire. We met with 
them assembled in scores, oh every tree, while the 
males, always Bolitary»jmpeared but rarely. 

** It ii at the yiskig |ma ccttifig ef the sun that the 
Bird of Paradise goes 4o seek its food. In the 
middle of the dsy it remaAns hidden under the ample 
foliage of the teak-trcji, and comes not forth. It 
seems to dread the scorching rays of the sun, and to 
be unwilling to expose itseif b the attacks of a 
rival 

**>In order tp khoot Birds of Paradise, travellers 
who visit ffew Guinea ehould remember that it is 
necessary to leave the ship early in the morning, to 
arrive at the foot of a tedk^ree or fig-tree, which 
these birds frequent for the sake of the fruit— 
(our stay was foom the S6th of July to the 9th of 
AuguffQ^before half-past four, and to remain mo- 
tioMeie till some of the males, urged by hunger, 
ligtat upon the branches within range. It is indis- 
pensably'requisite to have a gun v^iich will carry 
very far with effect, and thm the grains of shot 
should be large ; for it is very difficult to kill an 
emerald outright, and if he be only wounded it is 
very seldom that he is not lost in thickets so dense 
that there is no finding the way without a compass. 

** The little emerald Paradise-bird (Paradisea Pa- 
puensis) feeds, without doubt, on many substances 
m a state of liberty. I can affirm that it lives on 
the seeds of the leak-tree, and on a IVuit called ami- 
hou, of a rosy white, insipid and mucilaginous, of 
the size of a small European fig, and wbion belongs 
to a tree of the genus Ficus." 

M. Lesson then goes on to state that he saw two 
B&ids of Paradise vi^iich had been kept in a cage for 
more than six months ^ the pnncipal Chinese 
merchant at Amboyna. They were always in mo- 


merchant at Amboyna. They were always m mo- 
tion, and were fed with boiled rice, but they bad a 
nedal fondness for cockroaches (blattm). 

Bmmctiin'hls * Wanderings,’ gives the following 
aoomiiit of a Bird of ^Paraaise (Paradisea apoda) 
whl^ he found in Hr. Beale's aviaiy at Macao, 
where tt had been confined nine years, exhibiting 
no appearance of age:-^ 

"Tnis elegant creature has a light, playful, and 
graceful manner, with an arch look ; dances about 
when a yisitor approaches the cage, and seems 
delighted at being made an object of admira- 
tion ; its notes, am veiy peculiar, resembling the 
eawing of the ztven, but its tones are by far 
more varied* Duiing four months of the year, from 
Ifay to August, it moults. It washes itself regu- 
larly twice daily, and, after having performed its 
ablutions, throws its delicate feathers up nearly over 
the head, the quills of which featheiv have a pecu- 
liar structure, so as to enable the bird to effect this 
object, its rood during confinement is boiled rice, 

^ a 


inMotfi when thrown to iuiny the uira oontnwi to 
eatoh in hie beak with jraat oelerify : it will eat in- 
seota in a living atata, Sat will not touch them when 

. > 

“libaerved the Ui4,;pM^oady1» aatingft|raia- 
hopper given him in am gttbe or unnnitiii3ed atate. 


to., With tifsat otwayi iBM tot 

Hn semNSt who attem wpon him to oiemi the 


cage, give him food, foo., strips off the legs, wings, 
&e.. of the insects when alive, giving them to the 
bird as fast as he can devour them. It rarely alights 
upon the ground, and so proud is the creature of its 
, elegant dress, that it never permits a soil to remain 
upon it, and it may frequently be seen ipreadlng 
out its wings and feathers, and reggnrdingitaqlendia 
self in every direction, to observe whether tk« whole 
of its plumage is in an unsullied condition. It opes 
not suffer foom the cold weather during the whiter 
season at Macao, thoiigh exposing the mfpmk, bird 
to the bleak northerly wind is alwayie^tilf pkrticu* 
larly avoided ' 

'*The sounds uttered by this bird are very pecu- 
liar ; that which appears to be a note of congralula* 
tion resembles somewhat the oawing of a raven, but 
changes to a varied scale of musical ciadations, as 
hct hit Ao, hawt repeated rapidly and ikquently, as 
lively and playfully he hops round and along his 
perch, descendmg to the second perch to be ad- 
mired, and congratulate the strannr who has made 
a visit to inspect hun; he fiequenily raises his voier, 
sending forth notes of such power as to be head at 
a long distance, and as it could scarcely be supposed 
so delicate a bird could utter ; these notes are wht>cht 
whockf whockf wh^cht uttered in a barking tone, the 
last being given in a low tone as a conclusion. 

** A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, was 
made by a Chinese artist. The bird advanced stead- 
fastly towards the picture, uttering at the same Umg 
its cgwing congratulatory notes ; it did not appamv 
excited by rage, but pecked gently at the repS 
sentation, jumping about the peroh, knocking Its 
mandibles together with a olattertnf noise asd 
cleaning them against the pemh, as If wike^ihg 
the arrival of a companion« Altar tha trial of tiie 
picture, a looking-glass was brought, to see what 
efl'ect It would produce upon the Bird, and tha le- 
suit was nearly the tame; be regarded ttie reflec- 
tion of himself most steadfastly in the mirror, never 
quilting it during the time it remained before him 
When the glass was removed to the lower foom the 
upper per^* he instantly followed, but would not 
descend upon the floor of the cage when it was 

placed so low 

One of the best opportunities of seeing this 
splendid bird in all its beauty of action, as well as 
I display of plumage, is eaxly in the morning, when 
I he makes hii toilet; the beaotifol subalar plumage 
I is then thrown out, and cleaned foom any spot that 
I may sully its purity by being passed gently through 
the bill ; the short chooolate-colourea wings are ex- 
tended to the utmost, and as he keeps tnem in a 
steady, flapping motion, as if in imitation of their 
use in flight, at the same time raising up the deli- 
cate long feathers over the back, which are spread 
in a chaste and elegant manner, floating like films 

in the ambient air 

I never yet beheld a soil on its featheiis. After 
expanding the wings, it would bring them together 
so as to conceal the head, then bending it gracetully, 
It would inspect the state of its plumage under- 
I neath. This action it repeats in quick isuccession, 
uttering at the time its croaking notes; it then 
pecks and cleans its plumage in every part within 
reach, and throwing out the elegant and delicate 
tuft of fcatheix underneath the wings, seemingly 
with much care, and with not a little pride, they 
are cleaned in succession, if required, by throwing 
them abroad, elevating them, and passing them in 
succession through the bill. Then turning its back 
to the spectator, the actions above mentioned are 
repeated, but not in so careful a manner : elevating 
its tail and long shaft feathers, it raises the delicate 
plumage of a similar character to the subalar, form* 
mg a beautiful dorsal crest, and, throwing its feathers 
up with much grace, appears as proud as a lady 
dressed in her full balMresi. Having completed 
the toilet, he utters the usual cawing notes, at the 
same time looking archly at the spectators, as if 
ready to receive all the Bumiration that it considers 
its elegant form and display of plumage demands ; 
it then takes exercise by nopping, m a rapid but 
graceful manner, from one ena of the upper perch 
to the other, and descends suddenly upon the second 
perch, close to the bars of the cage, looking out for 
the grasshoppers which it is accustomed to receive 
at the time, . . . , 

“ His prehensile power in the feet is very strong, 
and, still retaining ms hold, the bird will turn him- 
self round iipon the perch. He delights to be sheL 
tered from the glare of the sun, as that luminary Isa 
great source of annoyance to him if permittaa to 
dart its fervant rays directly upon the cage* The 
iris, frequently expanding and contracting, adds to 
the arch look of this anuuated bird, as ne throws 
the head on one side to glance at visitors, uttering 
the cawing notes or barking loud, . « , Hav- 

ing concluded, he jumps down to the lower perch 
in search of donations of living grasshoppers. 

*‘The bud is not at all ravenous in its habits of 
feeding, but it eati rioe hburely, almost gram by 
gimin. Should ainr uf the insects thrown into his 
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mg« fid) t^n the floor, he will not descend to them, 
appearing to be fearflil that in so doing he should 
•W his delicate plumage ; he therefore seldom or 
never descends, except to perform his ablutions in 
the pan of water placed at the bottom of the cage 
expressly for bis use.” 

In the * Proceeds. Zool. Soc./ 1840, p. 13, will be 
found an account of the same individual by Mr. G. 
T. Lay, which embodies the same facts as those 
detailed by Mr. Bennett, excepting that he explains 
more clearly the song or serenade ” of the bird, 
the notes of wkdoh repeated in harmonic pro- 
gression, thus I-*-* 




<*The flrst four notes are very exactly intonated, 
veiy clear, and very sweet ; the last three are re- 
peated in a kind of caw, a very high refinement of 
.the voice of a daw or a crow, yet possessing a strik- 
ing resemblance; and this sugg^ a lively affinity 
between the crows and the Paradise^birds ; while 
this serenade is uttered, the black fi|p&» encircled 
by a golden ins, waxjse or wanes' as thi creature 
wishes to contemplate more distiaeft pr nearer ob- 
jccfsi** ** 

Fig. 1562 represents a group of Paradise : 

a, the Emerald; the Golden; the Incompa- 
rable ; d, the Cloudy ; (?, the Superb. 


Family PHYTOTOMIDiE (PLANT-CUTTERS). 

Some ornithologists place the Plant-Cutters, the 
Colies, the Touracos, and Plantain-eaters under 
one family head, of which they constitute so many 
distinct tribes ; we are inclined, however, to regard 
them as the types of distinct fqrras, that is, consti- 
tuting BO many tamilv sections ; and this appears to 
be the opinion of Mr, G. Gray, excepting that ho 
considers the Plant-cutters to be one of the tribes 
oon^osing the extensive family of the FringiJhdir. 

Mr* Swainson characterizes the Plant-cutters as 
having the bill serrated, but not swollen, and the 
feet with two or with three anterior toes, and one 
backward. In the genus Hireus the toes are only 
three. In size and aspect he compares these birc(s 
to the bullfinches. The species are limited in num- 
ber. 


what arched, and thi edges H>f both serrated ; wings 
long; tail very long and gr^uated; feet wml 
formed for clinging; the eye is surrounded by a 
naked reddish ikm ; the genera) plumage is pearl- 
grey with greeni^ reflexions, excepting the 
forehead, which it yellow, and the abdomen, which 
is ruddy. 

Family MUSOPHAGID^ (PLANTAIN- 
EATERS). 

This family contains the genera Corythaix, Chizse- 
rhis, and Musophaga. In these genera the bill is 
serrated, and the outer of the anterior toes capable 
of being directed obliquely backwards. 

The genus Corythaix is thus characterized i^Bill 
I short, high and greatly compressed, with the ridge 
arched ; nead crested, the frontal feathers reposing 
over the nostrils; wings short and rounded; tafl 
long, broad, and rounded ; feet strong ; claws short ; 
plumage lustrous and silky. The Touracos arc 
most beautiful birds ; and feed principally on soft 
fruits, displaying great address among the branches 
of the trees. They are natives of Africa, and tenant 
tlie forests, perching on the highest branches, often 
out of thieeach of gunshot: their voice is sonorous. 
They bnied, like Toucans, in hollow trees. In 
oopuH^judging from the individuals we have por- 
sontillyiiilin, they are very gentle and soon become 
familiar* ,’j5hejr size exceetb that of our common 
jay; theptwkiling colour of the plumage is green, 
diversified miih violet, purple, and red. In the 
* Proceeds^ iZobl. Sue.,* 1334, p. 3, will be found an 
account of the anatew of the Coiythaix porphyreo- 
Jopha, by Professor (Jwen, and in the ‘Troceeds.* 
for 1836, p. 32, our aooount of the dissection of 
the Corythaix Buffonii. 

1565. — Thb Sxnboal Toueaoo 

(^Corythaix SmegalemU). In this species the crest 
consists of Jong silky feathers which sweep back- 
wards over the top of the head ; when, however, the 
bird is excited, the crest is elevated, and assumes a 
compressed subconical shape, giving to the head a 
heimeted appearance. Fig. 1566 represents the 
head or « species, and well displays the form of 
the b' le extent of naked skin around the eye, 
and tiiv arrangement of the plumes of the crest. 

1667.-^Thx Fibx-cbestbd TotmAco 


1563.— The Chilian Plant-Cuttbr 

{Phytotma rwra). It is to Molina that we are prin- 
cipally indebted for our knowledge of the habits of 
this bird, which, from the depredations it commits, 
is subject to incessant persecution. It feeds on 
plants of the most tender nature, cutting them off 
close to the root ; and, not content with merely satis- 
fying its appetite, it has the destructive habit of 
cropping close a quantity of them without touching 
them further; thus injuring the fields of rising 
grain while the blade is peeping above the sur- 
face. 

, The Chilian Plant-cutter builds its nest on the 
most lofty trees, in obscure and but little frequented 
spots, and, consequently, generally rears its brood in 
safety, notwithstanding the reward which MoJina 
says is (or in his time was) given to children and 
other persons who destroy tne eggs. 

The same writer states that its numbers were in 
his time considerably diminished, and adds, I do 
not know whether this circumstance is because a 
price is set on its head, or on account of its naturally 
small degree of fecundity.” 

In size this bird nearly equals a thrush ; its bill is 
rather large, straight, conical, and with the edges 
serrated ; the tail is moderate and rounded. The 
colour IS dusky-grey upon the back, rather clearer 
on the under surface ; the points of the quills and 
the tail are black. Its voice is a hoarse, interrupted 
note. 

Family COLIAD^ (THE COLIES). 

These birds, the Oiseaux-Souris, or Mouse-Birds, of 
Le Vaillant, so Balled from their sombre colours, 
soft and silky plumage, aud mode of creeping about 
the branches, are natives of Africa and India. They 
are greganous in their habits, and infest gardens and 
cultivated spots for the sake of fruits, upon which 
they subsist. It is seldom that they are seen upon 
the ground; like titmice, they climb about the 
branches, clinging in every attitude, and assisting 
themselves witn the beak in the manner of parra- 
keets. They build their nests, which are wpacious 
and round, in little groups, and, as Le Vaillant 
states, sleep suspended with thrir heads downwards, 
mud that when it is cold, they are found so be- 
awbed in the morning that they may be taken one 
ilfeer the otlier. Their flesh is delicate. The 
ftmhi lay five or six eggs. 


1064 .— The Senegal Coly 



(Corythaix owthrolophm), C. igniceps, Lesson; 
Musoohaga Paulina, Temminck. In this species 

* the silky crest is erect, compressed, and of a red 
colour ; the sides of the head and throat are white ; 
the general plumage is green, inclining to bluish on 
llie under parts ; the quill-feathers are rich purple- 
violet; the bill is yellow; the feet dusky; eyes 

• large, red, and brilliant. Fig. 1568 represents the 
head, which may be compared with that of the 
Senegal Toura5o, 

In the ‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc,’ June 14, 1881, U the 
description of the C. porphyreolopha, Vigors; and 
in the ‘Proceeds.’ for 188©. p. 34. the description 
of a new species, the C. macrorhynehus, Fraser. 

It was in pursuit, we believe, of the Corythaix 
Bulfonii that Le Vaillant met with an accident that 
might have terminated the enthusiastic traveller’s 
adventures. Having succeeded in bringing atouraco 
to the ground fnm its lofty perch, he could not 
immediately find it, and stamping in his vexation at 
the loss, little aware of what was beneath him, 
b.Oife through into one of the covered pits which 

purpose 01 catching 

buifaloei, elephants, &c. 

1669.— The Vaeibgated Toueaco 
(ChiicBriutf varixfota). Touraco hupped-col of Le 
Vaillant ; Phasitnus Africanus, Latham ; Muso- 
phaga vaiiegata, Vieillot. 

The genus Chizmrhii differs from Corythaix in 
the greater size and sharpness of the bill, in the 
lengthened lorm of the wings, and in the nostrils 
Ming uno^ured by feathers ; habits, those of the 
Touracos in general. The present bird i* *- native 
of AiVica. Its colour is light grey above, a blackish 
stripe down each feather ; top of the head and 
throat as far as the breast chestnut-brown; under 
plumage beyond the breast white, each feather 
having a dark central stripe ; quilKfeattiers blackish, 
with a spot of pure white, vaiymg in site at the 
middle of the inner webs ; tertiaries and middle tail- 
feathers grey, tipped with black ; lateral feathers 
black; bill yellow ; legs grey ; crest placed on the 
back of the head. Total length twenty inches* 

1670.— The Violet BxsetawEayiui 

(Musophaga In this genni the bill 

resembles that of Chuarhis, but file Bise enormously 
dilated so as to spread like a casque helmet over 
the fore part of the head as far as the crown, where 
its thickened sides form a semicircle ; nostrils naked, 
ova), open, and pievoed in the middle of the bill; 
wings, feet, and tail ae in Coxytbaix I 


This and 

native of the Wp|ID| and Ss 
tion is as folbiiliHi. riolf i 
crimson orbits 
close and fine, 
beginning beli 
secondaiy and 
with lilac refli 
blackish violet, 

plumage, onfy tL ^ 

on the under partis anil%/ 
legs strong and blacli. 
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FamlbrBtJOBRl 

These strangaJooking birds, dparaoterisd 
enormous development of the iMak, are jtmu^ 

India and Aflicn. wy kr the beak of ivm 
magnitude, but 4ti6 ^iimaNr^lbandi^^ is iUrnUni 
with projecting dppeiifflp ad^ greaOy to I 
entire dimensions, and lin some speelee encroaching 
over the top of the bead. These iiq>peitdl^as in- 
crease with age ; in vounglards they ate ^y small, 
and their figure is uodeflneib'^ettd 4t is g^ually 
that they acquire their enbrmous dimensions. The 
immense beak, thus flimtehed^ ieemi to be heavier 
than it is (and it is by no means light), for the 
additional appendage is cellular internally; the 
edges of both mandibles are ‘roughly notched. The 
structure of the toes and the shortness of the tarsi 
of the Hornbills indicate arboreal habits. The 
middle and outer toes are uoked as far as the second 
joint, and the under surfacj^ of the whole is flat and 
palm-like in order to give a firm close hold upon 
the branch (see Fig. 1671, the head and foot of 
Buceros Rhinoceros ; and Fig. 1672, a section of the 
skull). In their flsod these birds appear to be om- 
nivorous, fruits, e^gs, young birds, reptiles, and 
even carrion forming their diet. Of the fruit of the 
Ficus Indica and of the Banyan, thgr are said to be 
very fond, and also, according to Bontius, of nut- 
megs, which impart an aromatic flavour to the flesh, 
which is delicate ; this account applies more ex- 
clusively to the Buceros Hydrocorax, Linnaeus; lor 
respecting the Buceros Rhinoceros he says, “ It 
lives on the carcasses and intestines of animals, and 
waits upon the hunters who kill wild cattle, boars, 
and stags, to gorge itself with the entrails of the 
slain beasts.” 

M. Lesson sums up the habits of the Hcmbills 
thus Those of Africa live on carrion ; those of the 
East Indies seek for fruits, especially nutmegs, and 
their flesh thence acquires a delicious flavour. 
Their flight is performed by repeated strokes of the 
wings, and the air which they displace, joined to 
the clattering of their mandibles, occasions a great 
and very disquieting noise in the forests, when the 
cause is unknown. This noise, capable of inspiring 
terror, does not ill resemble those flaws of rough 
and sudden winds ("grains de vent brusques et 
subits ”) which arise so unexpectedly between the 
tropics, and blow so violently. The Europeans 
established at the Moluccas think that the furrows 
which are seen on the bill of the HombtHs are the 
result of age, and that each furrow signifies a year ; 
whence the name of Jerarvogel, which they give to 
these birds. Mr. Swainson remarks that the Horn- 
bills are gregarious noisy birds, generally of a very 
large size, and are restricted to the Old World ; that 
they are omnivorous, feeding both on animals and 
vegetables; that some, however, seem only to par^ 
take of the latter food; while others, upon the 
authority of Le Vaillant, feed upon carrion. The 
Buceros oavatus dissected by Mr. Owen was observed 
to be more attached to animal than to vegetable 
food, and would quit any other substance if a dead 
mouse was offered to it. This it would swallow 
entire, after squeezing it twice or thrice with the 
bill*; and no castinirs were noticed. Mr. Owen, 
however, adds that Petiver has borne teslimony to 
Its regurgitating habits, * 

The progressive motion of these birds on the 
ground IS by hopping or jumping along, Mejor- 
General Hudwuke exprewee curpriu a! thie, and 
at their Mrohmg with luoh eecarity, aa their feet 
are fomed for ^aliung, and better euited 'to the 
ground than the trees; ah error which a oonsiderth 
tion of the form and shortness .of the taiii, the 
slructure of the toes, and the genend contour of 
the birds might, one would think, have jDiUBVsented, 
Active and alert, notwitbetanihiig the mimhude 
of their beaks, these birds lighBy the 

branches of the forest, and ieiw torn one 1o An- 
other till the highest is attatnea : they theff ofUn 
stop and utter aloud rotrHur sound, which iiu#% ^ 
heard at a considerable disUmoe, and is 
^ those "who do not knotg whence it piooeei^ siw y 
noiM thm uttend, and whioh it moat PHrindlli'. ‘ m 

w hollow pratabonuMO uiraounting th, m{| « ft 
inoreuing l3ie nrwbm. 
Uon of the air. With Mgeid to^ tho hii g» gtak 
itMli; many ooijeotarN hare been m 
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BStt Imt bm adggcited ti a 

■pmeiitt that it perh&pa oon- 
p&pon of defenoe againit mon- 
ktfi irfaieh may mk to isaail 

ita ooi^PHPmM hai^ Minpoiea that it anight 
^ dragglog makea and Uzards from 

^ ^ 

mpiiipPl^ of agod traei. Tha 
t0nm.|iSHy9Hn^^ kod mooth. For an 
tte.4|0rnbill» see * Pro* 
i«odiSPI%r&i^ Sooi%’ 1833, p. 102, at 

Ho»w»ua 

aFaoiaa is a native of 
IlWW|iP^ilW«,aOd ia to be aeen in 
aiKptMum% brought to 

EWpa* Though Iheiilniiig'Wdiimie variety from 
age and cnrcutpataEOoai^ the bitL be generally 
found to be abh1>i*4aaiamlhea )(^;a^d of a yel- 
lowtah*white ; ^he upper mandibp'fiQ at the baae, 
the lower black. The horn, or odliii%^^ied with 
black and white. The body blaok/ofvb.^dic43f white 
Lejow and posteriorly; tail about Um 
the feathers white at the baae and tii^ww in the 
middle ; feet and claws obscure grey* ^fhe feathers 
of the checks and back of the^neck are loose and 
hair-like. 

1574.— The Concave Hornbill 

(Bucero$ cavaius)* This large species is a native 
of India, the Himalaya range, Java, and most of 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago. It is figured 
in the * Century * by Mr. Gould, who thus describes 
it ; — ** Throat, g|^covertB, circle round the eye, and 
a narrow bancypt the occipital edge of the protu- 
berance of \m black; neck dirty straw- 

colour, the femerti of ’Hm: back of the neck elon- 
gated ; the body and udup black, greater coveru 
and quilbfeathera tipped imh white ; thighs, upper 
and under tail-coverb, white, as ia the tail also, 


ithelipfi 
Mium% ipocid 


vi.). It ia the Buba, Upeg^ 
Guleto de magio, Pubula, Si 
Upupa of the modem Italians ; 


M Pamdiso* 
f Pupita, and 
k Nuppe, Pul- 
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law, jaiTT, 1678. -The Hookw 

Sp^ Th» I* the (Epop*) of 

l»S3iSEjairt. Anim./i.*l} «. 11 ; w. 
SySaytk, *1^’ 988, et eeq- i Pa^iM, 
3p«te of the ancient l^telitni 

¥» w 5 »«• * i ‘ Metam., 


put, Himut, and Xupoge of the Freno^ el Abubilla 
of the Spanish; Wiedehopf pf the Germans: de 
Hoppe of the NetherlandHrs; Haefogel of the 
Swedes; Ber-fugl of t^a Danes ; Smeroa Kama of 
Soopoli; Dung-bird^iiM Baopoe of the modern 
British ; y GoppaiMf tka gneient British. 

The Hoopoe iiTim of migratorjf habits, extend- 
ing aa Car noittih Sie inautter as Dba^ 
and fiussijk 'It is oonifhon' td biany parts of 
Germany^ StAlMt'FmnOe, and Spain ; but is, com- 
paratively jgiaikinfi a rare vimr to our island, 
though iimiiieei mve been known of its having 
bred in thts danhtry, and ntera undoubtedly would 
ocour^ did not lha igipeifance of a pair of these 
birds call up inOeasant attempts at their destruction. 
Gilbert White, in his ‘ Hisloiy of Setbome* (letter xi.), 
instances a pair of Hoopoes which one summer 


with the exception of a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip ; beak yellowish, inclining 
to soarlet at the lip ; under mandible black at the 
base ; tarsi black. The food of the Buceros oava- 
tua, like that' of other hornbills, consists of fruits, 
berries, flesh, and even carrion ; in short, it may be 
considered as strictly omnivorous.” (Gould.) 

We may add that this and the other species have 
the habit of throwing their food up in the air with 
a Jerk,' and dexterously catching it, when they 
swallow it at once. 

Family UPUPID.® (HOOPOES). 

This United family group has been a sort of stum- 
bling-block to ornithologists, who have difi'ered 
widely as to its affinities, and consequently its 
situation in a natural arrangement. Linneeus placed 
. the Hoopoe near the Bee-eater ; Meyer, between the 
Orioles and Cuckoos ; Vieillot, Vigors, and Swainson, 
in the same group with the Promerops ; the Prince 
of Canino assigns it a place between the Kingfisher 
and Humming-birds. For ourselves we are strongly 
inclined to believe that the Hoopoe is very nearly 
allied to the great birds just noticed, viz., the 
Hornbills, and such, we believe, is the opinion o^ 
Mr. Gould. There is much in form, food, ana 
habits in which they agree ; the beak in the Hoopoe, 
it is true, is slender and elongated, arched, triangular, 
and destitute of appendages, but it is used in the 
same manner and for the .same purposes as that of 
the Hornbill. namely, for seizing food, as insects, 
squeezing them to death, and throwing them with a 
jerk into the throat, The bill, moreover, is short and 
nearly straight, with a cylindrical point in the young, 
and gradumly acquires its full development, which 
is in fact that of horn continued in extension far 
beyond the true osseous mandibles. (See Fig* 1575, 
Head of Hoopoe.) The tongue is short and trique- 
tral , the feet, frmn the increased length of the hind 
toe and size of me nail, are better adapted for ter- 
restrial progression, but the middle and outer toes 
are united as far as the first joint. lU' the general 
contour, and in the arrangement of the markings of 
the plumage, we may detect a resemblance to the 
Hornbills, as also in their mode of nidification, 
namely, in tlie hollows of decayed trees. Without, 
however, insisting on this point, or entering into a 
disquisition foreign to our prMnt design, let us at 
once proceed to give some account of the economy 
of the Hoopoes, of -which three species are reoog- 
nised-sme African, another Indi^, a third almost 
univeisally apread, being found in Europe, India, 
China# txd other parts of Asia, and in Africa, 


They used to march about in a stately manner, 
Heeding in the walks many times in the day, and 
OfWineq #ipo8ed to breed in my outlet, but were 
■friftitpiM and persecuted by idle boys, who would 
hiiiar 'iot them be at rest.’* The Hoopoe aifeots 


iMar 'm them be at rest.” The Hoopoe aifeots 
moist and low situations, in the neighbourhood of 
woods and thickets, where it finds suitable food. 

Piifiy has noticed* this species as ‘^obsceena 
pastu avis and Pennant, after stating that it breeds 
in hollow trees, and feeds on insects, adds that the 
ancients believed that it made its nest of the most 
disgusting materials ; so far is certain, that its hole 
is excessively feet id from the tainted food it brings 
to its young. 

In the < Magazine of Natural History’ it is stated 
that on the Bordeaux side of the Garonne and near 
the city are large spaces of marshy ground inter- 
sected by broad ditches and creeks terminating in 
the river, where poplars and willows are planted 
for the sake of their twigs used for tying the vines. 
These trees being topped become very stout, and as 
they decay at the centre in a few years, they are 
attacked by numerous insects, particularly the 
Formica fuliginosa. Here the Hoopoes are iVe- 
quently seen examining the rotten wood, and feed- 
ing on the insects which abound therdn. It is 
further remarked, that the Hoopoe flies low, and 
seldom, unless disturbed, its food being so abundant 
; as to require but little search, and that it breeds in 
a hollow willow about the end of May, the young 
coming out in June. 

Indeed they breed, generally, in hollow trees, 
and, notwithstanding the accounts of the disgust- 
ing materials which they were said to use, noticed 
by Aristotle and other writers, form a nest of a 
few dried grass-stalks and feathers, laying eggs 
varying from four to seven in number, of a pale 
lavender-grey, about an inch and a half long and 
about eight lines broad. 

In a state of nature the Hoopoe is much upon 
the ground during the day, generally in moist situa- 
tions, where it may meet with its insect food. 
Bechstein gives the following interesting account, 
written by M. von Schauroth. in his * Cage-Birds 
** With mat care and attention I was able last 
summer to rear two young hoopoes, taken from a 
nest which was placed at the top of an oak-tree. 
These little birds followed me everywhere, and 
when they heard *me at a distance, showed their Joy 
by a particular chirping, Jumped into the air, or, as 
soon as I was sealed, climbed upon my clothes, 
particularly when giving them their food from a 
pan of milk, the cream of which they swallowed 
greedily ; they climbed higher and higher, till at 
last they perched on my shoulders, and sometimes 
on my head, caressing me very affectionately : not- 
withstanding this, I had only to speak a word to rid 


the bill pointing upwards; in thie’eiirious posture 
they might be taken for an old riMf* As soon as the 
bird which frightened them was gone, tiiey jumped 
up immediately, uttering cries ea Joy. Ihey were 
very fond of lying in the sun ; they showed their 
content by repeating in a quivering tone, w, vee, 
vecj when angry, their notes are narsh, and the 
male, which is known by its colour being redder, 
cries hoqp^ hocp. The lemale had the trick of 
dragging its food about the room : by this means it 
was covered with small feathers and other rubbish, 
which by degrees formed into an indigestible ball 
in its stomach, about the size of a nut, of which it 
died. The male ttliM through the winter ; but not 
quitting the healKi 4lOVe, its beak became so dry 
that the two parte ehpkrated, and remained more 
than an inch anii;t : tll^it died miserably." 

Mr. Yarrell nas'iBOorded the manncrK of a Hoo- 
poe in the possession Of Mr. Bartlett, the preserver 
of birds, in Museum Street. **This bird," says Mr. 
Yarrell, ”is quite tame, and# when unexcited, the 
high crest falls flat over the top of the head and co- 
vers the occiput; it takes a meaf-worm from the 
hand very readily, nibbles and pinches it between 
the ends of the mandibles, then putting it on the 


g round, strikes it several blows with the point of thn 
eak ; when the insect is apparently dead, or dis- 
abled, it is again taken up, and by a particular mo- 
tion of the head, which is thrown backward, and the 
beak open, the meal-worm drems into the gape of 
the mouth and is swallowed, The call for another 
is a sharp note ; but it also utters at times a sound 
closely resembling the word hoopf hoop^ hoop^ but 
breathed out so softly, yet rapidly, as to remind the 
hearer of the note of the dove. This bird constantly 
rubs himself in the sand with which the bottom of 
his large cage is supplied, dusting himself like the 
larks, but t^es great care to shake off any sand or 
gravel that may adhere to his food, which is raw 
meat, chopped, and boiled egg. He hides superflu 
ouB food, and resorts to his hoard when hungry 
When allowed to come out of his cage, he takes 
short flights about the room ; but would not be con- 
sidered a bird of great power upon the wing ; yet the 
Bishop of Norwich has recorded that *one ap- 
proached a ve«el in the middle of the Atlantic, and 
kept company with it a good way, but did not 
settle on board, which it probably would have done 
had it been tired*’ 

^*At the moment of settling on the floor of the 
room, Mr* Bartlett's bird bends the head downwards 
till the point of the beak touches the floor, after 
which, as well as occasionally at other times, the 
long feathers forming the crest are alternately ele- 
vated and depremed in a slow and graceful manner* 
the bird assuming an appearance of great vivacity, 
running on the ground with a very quick step. M. 
Necker, in his * Memoir on the Birds of Geneva,’ 
says hoopoes fight desperately, and leave the ground 
covered with their feathers.” (* British Birds.') 

The country-people of Sweden look on the ap- 
pearance of tms oird as a presage of war— 


i as a presage of war— 

* Faciei anuta tide tar 


myself of their company; they would then immedi- 
ately retire to the stove. Generally, they would 
observe my eyes to discover what my temper might 
be, that they might act accordingly. I fed them 
like the nightingales, or with the universal paste, 
to which 1 sometimes added insects; they would 
never touch earth-worms, but were very fond of 
beetles and May-bugs: these they first killed, and 
then beat them with their beak into a kind of 
oblong ball; when this was done, they threw it 
into the air, that they might catch it and swallow 
it lengthwise ; if it fell across the throat# they were 
obliged to begin again. Instead of bathing, they 
roll in the sand* I took them one day into a neigh- 
bouring field, that they might catch insects for 
themsdves, and had then an opportunity of re- 
marking their innate fear of birds of prey, and theiV 
instinct under it. Ajs toon is t^y perceived a 
raven, or even a pigeon, they were on their bellies 
in the twinkling of an eye* their wings stretched 
out by the side of their head, so that the large 


out by the stae oi tnetr nead, so tnat tne targe 
quiU-ssalhers touched; they were thus anivoduM 
by a Bbrt of crown, ibnnedf by the Heathers bf the 
and wings, the head kamng on the badk with 


and formerly the vulgar in our country esteemed it 
a forerunner of some calamity. . . The Turks call it 
Tir Chaous, or the messenger-bird, from the resem- 
blance its crest has to the plnmes worn by the 
Chaous, or Turkish couriers. 

The male Hoopoe in full plumage may be thus 
described :--Hea(l beautifully crested ; two parallel 
rows of long feathers form an arched crest, extend- 
ing from the base of the beak to the occiput ; these 
feathers are of a ruddy buff colour, terminated with 
black; head, neck^ and breast vinous buff; upper 
part of the back vinous grey ; on the back a large 
transversal baud'; wings and tail black; on the 
wings are ftve transversal bands of yellowish- white, 
and on the tail is a very large white band, about the 
middle of the feathers ; at about three-fourths of the 
length of the quills is a large white band ; abdomen 
white, with some longitudinal spots on the thighs; 
bill flesh-colour at its base and black towards the 
point ; feet and iris brown. Leitgth twelve inches 
and a half. Tail-feathers only ten in number. 

Female less than the male, her crest shorter, and 
the tints of her plumage less vivid. 

The young when they leave the nest have the bill 
short, nearly straight, and slightly cylindHoal to- 
wards the point ; the feathers of the crest short and 
often terminated with black, without the white 
spot which is immediately below it in the adult ; 
the white band of the tail nearer to the rump ; the 
plumage washed, as it were, with arti-colour ; the 
bands on the win^pi less distinct and more yellowish, 
and a greater quantity of longitudinal spots upon 
the belFy and tliighs* 

• Ovid *'el1 dMfflbti the hoopoik tnlowhteh, uoordlag to the /kbit 
Tereui wee tretufiermed (AtekMi*, Ub* vl.) 

^Tcreui 

Vertiiar In vpl hwi fi t eoi Moat in vertlae erietn ' 
l^rominft UaowdlMua wo loafS eoopltio roet^nm. 

Nowon lpor> veliNd: aeiweimnUTldttv.’* 
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ORDER SCANSORES. 

Tbi order Scansorei (leB'Orlmpeurf, Cuvier^ com 
prebends, in most systems of arraiijspement, ail those 
birds which have the toes in pairs, two direct<>d 
forwards, and two backwards, the outermost of the 
three anterior being altered as to its position, and 
brought to assist the true hind toe in its action. 
Consequently the Trogons and the Pai rots are usually 
included in this order, but we conceive the former, 
notwithstanding their zygodactyle feet, to belong 
to the hsbirostral birds, and the latter to compose 
an order per se. Mr. G. R. Gray, in his * System 
of Birds,’ regards the order Scansorcs as consisting 
of the Toucans, the Parrots, the Woodpeckers, and 
the Cuckoos ; four families differing essentially from 
each other in habits and manners. To ourselves 
it appears that the order is altogether artificial ; it 
is founded only on one character, irrespective of 
general form, food, and economy of life* We may 
add that this character (zygodactyle toes) is fal- j 
lacious, for the foot of the woodpecker is utterly I 
different in its structure both from that of the parrot 
and of the cuckoo. 

If we compare the order Scansores, as at present 
established, with the order Natatores (swimming- 
birds), we shall at once perceive that the latter is 
natural, that the groups it contains are bound 
together by links of affinity more or less immediate ; 
while in the Scansores we shall And groups ttiat 
have nothing in common as respects structure and 
modes of existence, and hence do we feel that tiieir 
collocation is not truly natural. If the parrots, as 
is undoubtedly the case, constitute an order p^r sc, 
on the same grounds do the woodpeckers, and 
perhaps also the cuckoos. As, however, the settle- 
ment of questions such as these is not the object of 
our work, we shall at once proceed to the investi- 
lion of our pictorial specimens. 

Family RAMPHASTID^ (TOUCANS AND 
ARACARIS). 

These richly-coloured birds are at once remarkable 
for the magnitude and figure of the bill, which was | 
known in Europe before the birds themselves. 
Belon (a.d. 1555), in the 28th chapter of the third 
book ‘ De la nature des Oyseaux vivants le long des 
rivieres ayant le pied plat, nommez en Latin Pal^ 
tmpedes aves* gives a figure of the bill of tlie Toco 
Toucan, which he describes as belonging to a bird 
of the new world (terres neufues), and as being 
half a foot in length ; pointed and black at the tip ; 
white elsewhere ; slightly notched along the edges ; 
hollow within ; and so finely delicate that it is thin 
and transparent as parchment ; its beauty, he ob- 
serves, has caused it to be kept in the cabinets of 
the curious. He further observes that he has not 
seen the bird itself, but suspects it to be one. of those 
** de pied plat,** and therefore places it among the 
river-Dirds, The same writer, in the * Portraits 
d’Oyseaux,' again figures the bill as belonging to a 
water-bird with this description : Bee d’un oyseau 
aquatique, apport6 des terres neufues.** Be Ion’s error 
may be readily pardoned : such a beak as that of the 
Toucan, seen for the first time when ornithology was 
not a science, would puzzle any naturalist. 

For upwards of a century after the date of Belon’i 
works it does not appear that the birds themselves 
had found their way to England ; the beak, how- 
ever, of one species was in the collection of John 
Tradeseant, and was described in the * Museum 
Tradescantium’ as that of the Aracari of Brazil 
(a.d. 1656), and it is probable that Tradeseant had 
acquired correct information concerning the nature 
of the bird to which it belonged, if indeed he had 
not seen a specimen. Petlver (1702) gives a figure 
of the Toucan, which though rude, as were all the 
engravings of objects of natural history at that day, 
is substantially correct, even to the arrangement of 
the toes. 

Willughbv figures the Toucan (Rhamphastos 
Toco ?) under the name of the Brazilian Pie of 
Aldrovandus, the Toucan of Maregrave and others, 
the Xochitenacatl of the Mexicans. In this figure 
the toes are incorrect, owing to a mistake or the 
artist, for Willughby was evidently aware of tlieir 
zygodactyle character. 

The beak of the Toucan (Figs. 1579 and 1580) is, 
as Belon well observed, of large size, with serrated 
margins, but of light structure, being cancellous 
within. Its proportionate size to the head may be 
appreciated by comparing it wi'h the beaks of other . 
birds which have this organ well developed, as the 
rook and crow (Fig. 1581). 

The osseous portions of the mandibles, observes 
Professor Owen, are disposed in a manner adapted 
to combine with the great bulk of those parts a due 
degree of strength, and remarkable lightness; con- 
sequently the l>ony structure is of the most beautiful 
aoa delicate kind. <‘The external parietes are 
extremely thin, especially in the upgnr mandible ; 
they 'tie elastic, and yield in a slignt degree to 
modcrale|iresiiim, but present oonsiderable resiit- 


I anoe if a force is applied for the purpoee of crush- 
ing the back. At the points of the mandibles the 
outer walls are nearly a line in thickness, at other 
parts in the upper mandible they are much thinner, 
varying from one-thirtieth to one-fiftietli of an inch 
in thickness; in the lower they are from one- 
twentieth to one-thirtieth of an inch in thickness. 
On making a longitudinal section of the upper 
mandible, its base is seen to include a oonjcal cavity 
about two inches in length and one inch in diameter, 
with the apex directed forwards. The walls of this 
cone consist of a most beautiful osseous network 
intercepting irregular angular spaces, varying in 
diameter from half a line to two lines. From the 
parietes of this cone a network of bony fibres is I 
continued to the outward parietes of the mandible, 
the fibres which immediately support the latter 
being almost invariably implanted at right angles 
to the part in which they are inserted. The whole 
of the mandible anterior to the cone is occupied 
with a similar network, the meshes of which are 
largest in the centre of the beak, in consequence of 
the union which takes place between different 
small fibres as they pass from the circumference 
inwards. It is remarkable that the principle of the 
cylinder is introduced into this elaborate structure ; 
the smallest of the supporting pillars of the man- 
dibles are seen to be nollow or tubular when ex- 
amined with the microscope. The structure is the 
same in the lower mandiole, but the fibres com- 
posing the network are in general stronger than 
those of the upper mandible.” The nostrils are 
situated at the base of the upper mandible, where 
it rises above the level of tne skull, and conse- 
quently they have a backward aspect, and are 
secured from any injury. The tongue is long, 
slender, flat, and horny, and furnished on each side 
with a series of short processes like the barbs of a 
feather. It is soit at its base. 

Figure 1.082 r^resents the structure of the head 
and beak of the Toucan, as investigated by Professor 
Owen : a, Section of the upper mandible of Ham- 
phasios Toco, a, The cancellated structure of the 
beak ; 6, the cavity at the base ; c, branches of the 
fifth I .> of nerves; d external orifices of the 
no* iIm , ej osseous parietes of the nasal passages; 

/, umv.ous tubes protecting the olfactory nerves ; g, 
pituitary membrane exposed, and branches of tlie 
olfactory nerves radiating from it ; A, superior semi- 
circular canals of tlie internal ear ; hii hemispheres 
of the cerebrum ; A, the cerebellum, b, Ver- 
tical longitudinal section of the head. The same 
letters indicate the same parts as in the upper 
figure: /, the tongue; m, the glottis; n, the in- 
ternal aperture to the nostrils ; o, the os hyoides ; 
p, the trachea; the cesophrgus ; f, the beginning 
of the spinal curd ; «, articulating surface of oc- 
cipital bone; r, the nasal septum or partition; u, 
the air-cell anterior to the orbit, from which the 
air passes into the mandible; v, the cancellated 
structure of the lower jaw. 

Figure 1583 shoWs the upper surface of the 
tongue : /, the fringed or leathered portion ; m, the 
orifice of the larynx , n, the orifice of the pharynx ; 

0 , cornua of os hyoides ; j9, trachea or windpipe ; 
gullet. (Owen.) 

Fig. 1584 conveys a clear idea of the zvgodactylous • 
arrangement of the toes in the birds of the present 
family. 

Those who wish to enter minutely into the 
anatomy of the Toucan, we refer to Professor Owen's ‘ 
elaborate paper, in Mr. Gould’s * Rhamphastidse.' 

The Ramphastide are all natives of tropical 
America, where they live retired in the deep forests, 
mostly in small companies ; their flight is straight 
but laborious, and while on tlie wing the beak is 
raised and directed forwards so as to offer as little 
resistance as possible to the lur. Among the branches 
of the trees tneir movements are easy and active, 
they appear to glide from branch to branch, and in 
this manner ascend to the very summits. D'Azara 
states that the toucans are to a certain extent 
omnivorous, living a great part of the year on fruits, 
but during the breeding season attacking the smaller 
birds in their nests, and devouring their eggs or 
their young. Even the eggs and young of the ma- 
caws and other large birds often fall victims to their 
carnivorous propensities. 

Mr. Swainson, who had seen the toucans in their 
native forests, was led to suspect the same fact, and 
informed Mr. Broderip that ne had frequently ob- 
served them perched on the tops of lofty trees, evi- 
dently watching the departure of birds firom their 
nests, besides which, the remains of food found in 
the stomachs of such&as were shot proved that eggs 
and young birdii, as visU as ihiit, oonKtituted their 
diet. He never, however, observed them in the act 
of destruction. ' 

Dr. Such stated that he had seen these birds in 
Brazil feeding on the toucan-berry, and had fre- 
quently observed them engaged in parrels with the 
monkeys, and that he was certain that the toucans 
fed also on eggs end nestlings. BCr. Gould in his 
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edge of the thickened frontlet of the iSu ; the wings 
short and rounded ; the tail w^uare ; the geneiS 
ground-colour black, the throat, chest, and tail- 
coverts being of a lively or brilliant hue— red or 
yellow. (See 1579 and 1680, Head of Toucan.’^ 
2. Pteroglosiui f Araqaris), with the bill tnore con- 
tracted in its dimensions, more solid, with the 
edges more decidedly serrated, the nostrils vertical, 
naked, and round upon the upper edge of the fi^t^ 
let of the beak ; the tail long and graduated ; the 
predominent colour olive-green, varied with red, 
yellow, &c. In both groups the skin round the 
eyes is naked and richly tinted. (See 1593, Head 
of Aragari.) 

1585.— A Group of Ramphastidjb. 
n (Pterogloisui Arapari) ; 5, the . 

Red*billed Toucan (Ramphastos erylhrorhynchus) , 
c, the Toco Toucan (R. Toco); the Black and 
Yellow Toucan (R. discolorus). 

^ We may here appropriately introduce the descrip- 
tion by Mr. Brodenp of the habits and manners of a 
toucan in captivity ; the species was the R. eiythro- 
rhynebuB 

On the 23rd of November, 1824, the late Mr. 
Vigors had spoken at the Zoological Club of a living 
toucan, which was then exhibited in St. Martini 
Lane. Mr. Vigors staled that the bird had been fed 
on a vegetable diet ; but that the proprietor had 
told him that on the occasion of a young Canary- 
bird having escaped and gone near to the toucan, 
the latter appeared more than usually excited, that 
thereupon the barrier between them was removed, 
and that the toucan instantly seized and devoured 
the Canary-bird. On the next day Mr. Broderip 
went to the place where the toucan was exhibited, 
and thus describes what he saw After looking at 
the bird which was the object of my visit, and which 
was apparently in the highest state of health, I asked 
the proprietor to bring up a little bird, that I might 
see how the toucan would be affected by its appear- 
ance. He soon returned, bringing with him a gold- 
finch, a last year's bird. The instant he introduced 
his hand with the goldfinch into the cage of the 
toucan, the latter, which was on a perch, snatched 
it with his bill. The poor little bird had only time 
to utter a short weak cry ; for within a second it 
was dead, killed by compression on the sternum and 
abdomen, and that so powerful that the bowels were 
protruded after a very lew squeezes of the toucan's 
bill. As soon as the goldfinch was dead, the toucan 
hopped with it, still in his bill, to another perch, 
and placing it with his bill between his right foot 
and the perch, began to strip off the feathers with 
his bill. When he had plucked away most of them, 
he broke the bones of the wings and legs (still hold- 
ing the little bird in the same position) with his 
bill, taking the limbs therein, and givrng at the 
same time a strong lateral wrench. He continued 
this work with great dexterity till he had almost re- 
duced the bird to a shapeless mass ; and ever and 
anon be would take his prey from the perch in his 
bill, end hop from perch to perch, making at the 
same time a peculiar hollow clattering noise ; at which 
times I observed that his bill and wings wer^ 
affected with a vibratory or shivering motion, IhougJi 
the latter were not expanded. He would then re- 
turn the bird to the perch with his bill, and set his 
foot on it. He first ate the viscera, and continued 
pulling off and swallowing piece after piece, till the 
head, neck, and part of the back of the sternum, 
with their soft ports, were alone left ; these, after a 
little more wrenching, while they were held on the 
perch, and mastication, as it were, while they were 
held in the bill, he at last swallowed, not even leav- 
ing the beak or legs of his prey. The last part 
^ve him the most trouble ; but it was clear that he 
f^t great enjoyment ; for whenever he raised his 
prey from the perch he appeared to exult, now mas* 
heating the morsel with his toothed bill and apply* 
ing his tongue to it, now attempting to gorge it, 
and now making the peculiar clattering noise ac- 
companied by the shivering motion above mentioned* 
The whole operation ffom the time of seizing his 
prey to that of devouring the last morsel luted 
about a quarter of an hour. He tiien cleansed his 
bill from the feathers by rubbing it against the 
perches and bars of his cage. V^ile on thb part 
of the subject it may be u well to mention another 
fact, which appears to me not unworthy of notice. 

1 have more than once seen him return his food 
some time after he had taken it to his croa and, 
after muticating the monel for awhile in his biS, 
again swallow it ; the whole operation, partionlarly 
the return of the food to the bill, beaHng a etrotig 
resemblance to the ansjogoui action in rumiiMtifig 
animals. The food on which I saw him so ’em*- 
ployed wu a piece of beef; whioh had evidenthr 
been maoeratea mm time in the crop. WhSe 
masticating it* he made the same hollow oktterinf 
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aoiie u Ikt made remaiiu of the gokUnoh, 

ProTioua to this opemtiaa he had eicamined his 
ftieding-trohghi in which there was nothing but 
bread, which I saw him take up and rcgect ; and it 
appeared to me that he was thus reduced from ne- 
oemy to the above mode of solacing his palate 
with, animal food. His food consists of bread, 
boiled vegetables, eggs, and flesh, to which a little 
binl is now added about every second or third day. 
He shows a decided preference for animal food, 
picking out all morsels of that description, and not 
resorting to the vegetable diet till all the former is 
exhausted. 

*• It is said that the nerves are very much expanded 
within the internal surface of the bill in these birds ; 
and independently of the sensual enjoyment which 
the toucan above mentioned appeared to derive 
from nalating his prey, 1 have observed him fre- 
quently icramhing nis bill with his foot, which may 
be considered as furnishing additional evidence of 
the sensibility of this organ. While taking his prey 
he never used his foot for the purpose of conveying 
it either to hla bill or elsewhere. The bill was the 
sole vehicle and the organ actively employed ; the 
foot merely conlincd the prey on the perch. 

** But there is yet anotner of the peculiarities of 
this bird which cannot be passed over in silence. 
When he settles himself to roost, he sits a short 
time with his tail retroverted, so as to make an acute 
angle with the line of his back; he then turns his 
bill over his right shoulder, nestling it in the soft 
plumage of the (on which last the under man- 
dible rests), till the bill is so entirely covered that 
no trace of it is visible. When disturbed, he did 
not drop his tail, but almost immediately returned 
his bill to the comfortable nidus from which on 
being disturbed he had withdrawn it. He broke a 
short time ago some of his tail-feathers, and the 
proprietor informed me that before that accident 
the bird when at roost retroverted his tail so en- 
tirely that the upper surface of the tail-feathers 
lay over and came in contact with the plumage of 
the back ; so that the bird had the appearance of a 
ball of feathers, to which indeed when I saw him he 
bore a very considerable resemblance. The pro- 
prietor informs me that he always roosts in the 
same way.** (* Zool. Journ,* vol. i.). 

In a subsequent volume (ii.) Mr. Vigors gives 
{be following interesting account of a toucan, Ram- | 

hastoB Ariel (Vig.), which he kept in a state of 

omestication' lor many years 

With respect to the manners of my bird, I can 
add but little to the very accurate and interesting 
account of those of a species nearly allied to it, 
which has appeared in a preceding number of this 
Journal.* 1 nave not allowed it to be indulged in 
that disposition to animal food which so strikingly 
belongs to this family. 1 And in fact that it thrives 
suffioiently well upon a vegetable diet ; and I fear 
that if it should once be allowed any other, it 
would be difficult to restrain its inclination for it 
within moderate limits. Eggs are the only animal 
food with which it has been supplied since it came 
into my possession. Of these it is particularly fond, 
and they are generally mixed up in his ordinary 
food, which consists of bread, rice, potatoes, Ger- 
man paste, and similar substances, tie delights in 
fruits of all kinds. During the period when these 
were fresh, he fed almost exclusively on them ; and 
even in the present winter months he exhibits great 
gratification in being offered pieces of apples, 
oranges, or preserved fruits of any description. 
These he generally holds for a short time at the ex- 
tremity of his bill, touehing them with apparent 
delight with his slender and feathered tongue, and 
then conveying them by a sudden upward jerk to 
his throat, where they are caught and instantly 
swallowed. His natural propensity to preying upon 
animals, although not indulged, is still strongly con- 
spicuous. When another bird approaches his cage, 
or even a skin or preserved specimen is presented 
to him, he exhibits considerable excitement. He 
raises himself up, erects his feathers, and utters that 
* hollow clattering sound * noticed by Mr. Broderip, 
which seems to be the usual expression of delight 
in these birds ; the iridei of his eyes at the same 
time expand, and he seems ready to dart upon his 
, if the bars of his cage permitted his appitiach. 
one occasion, when a small bird was placed 
by chance over his cage at night, he showed great 
restlessness, as if aware of the neighbourhood of 
the bird ; and he would not be compoHcd until the 
cause of his anxiety was discovered and removed. 

**When in his cage, he is peculiarly gentle and 
tractable, suffers himself to be played with, and 
feeds from the hand. Out of his cage he is wild 
and timid. In general he is active and lively ; and, 
oontrafy to what might be expected, from the ap- 
parent disproportion of the bill and the seemingly 
eluin^ shape of the birds of this genua, as they are 
iisttal& set up or represented in figures, his appear- 
anee Is not only graoeftil, but his movements, as he 
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glides from perch to perch, are light and sylph- 
like ; so muon so as to have suggested to an intel- 
Imnt friend who witnessed them the specific name 
which I have ventured to assign him. He keeps 
himself in beautifiil plumage, his lighter colours 
being strikingly vivid, and the deep black of his 
upper body in particular being always bright and 
gloMy. For this fine condition he teems to be 
much indebted to his fondness for bathing. Every 
day he immerses himself in cold water with ap- 
parent pleasure, even in this severe weather ; and 
m no respect indeed does he appear to suffer by the 
transition from his own warm climate to our uncon- 
genial atmosphere. 

Besides the * hollow clattering noise,' as my friend 
Mr. Broderip so expressively terms the usual sounds 
of these biras, he utters at times a hoarse and some- 
what discordant cry when he happens to be hungry, 
and to see his food about to be presented to him. 
On such occasions he standi erect, raising his head 
in the air, and half opening his bill as he emits this 
cry. These are the only sounds I have heard him 
utter ; and in neither can I say that 1 have detected 
any similarity, or even approach, to the word Tou- 
can, as has sometimes been asserted, and from 
whence the trivial name of the genus has been sup- 
posed to originate. Neither have I been able to 
verify another observation which has been advanced 
respecting these birds, that the bill Is compressible 
between the fingers in the living bird. The bill, 
notwithstanding the lightness of its substance, is Arm, 
and capable of grasping an object with much 
strength. The mode in which Mr. Broderip de- 
scribes his toucan as having broken the limbs of the 
bird which he was about to devour, by * a strong la- ' 
teral wrench,’ sufficiently shows that the bill is not 
deficient in power. Indeed I generally observe that 
my bird takes what is offered him rather by the sides 
than by the point of his bill ; and, 1 suspect that 
much of the powers of that member are centred in 
this lateral motion. The serration of the edges also 
may be supposed to tend to these peculiar powers. 
The manner in which he composes himself to rest is 
represented in the accompanying plates. Since the 
cold weather has commencea, he has been brought 
into a room with a fire, and the unusual light seems 
to have interfered with his general habits ; he does 
not go to rest as early or as regularly as was his cus- 
tom ; and he sometimes even feeds at a late hour. 
During the warmer months, however, when he was 
more free from interruption, his habits were singu- 
larly regular. As the dusk of the evening approached, 
he finished his last meal for the day ; took a few 
turns, as if for exercise after his meal, round the 
perches of his cage ; and then settled on the highest 
perch, disposing himself, almost at the moment he 
alighted on it, in the posture represented, his head 
drawn in between his shoulders, and hU tail turned 
vertically over his back. (Fig. 1580 represents the 
bird m inis attitude.) 

1 ** In this posture be generally remained about two 

hours, in a stale between sleeping and waking, his 
eyes for the most part closed, but opening on the 
slightest interruption. At such times he would al- 
low himself to be handled, and would even take any 
favourite food that was offered him without altering 
his posture further than by a gentle turn of the 
head. He would also suffer his tail to be replaced 
by the hand in its natural downward posture, and 
would then immediately return it again to its verti- 
cal position. In these movements the tail seemed 
to turn as if on a hinge that was operated upon by 
a spring. At the end of about two hours he began 
gradually to turn his bill over his right shoulder and 
to nestle it among the feathers of his back, some- 
times concealing it oompletely within the plumage, 
at other limes having a slight portion of the culmen 
exposed. At the same time he drooped the feathers 
of his wings and those of the thigh-coverts, so as to 
encompass the legs and feet , and thus nearly as- 
suming the appearance of an oval ball of feathers, 
he secured himself against all exposure to cold.” 
(See Fig. 1587.) 

1588.-—TUS Toco Toucan 

{Ramplmtos Toco), This species is the moat com- 
mon in museums, and appears to have been the first 
with which European naturalists became acquainted. 
It is one of the largest of its family, measuring twenty 
seven inches total length, of which the bill is seven 
inches and a half, and the tail seven : it is at once 
distinguished by the black oval mark at the tip of the 
beak. This bird is distributed throughout the whole 
of wooded districts from the river Plata to Guiana. 

I 1589.~Cuvibr’s Toucan 

(^Ban^hoitoB Cuvieri^ Gould). This rare species, 
Of which only two or three specimens are extant in 
Europe, is a native of the wooded borders of me 
Amazon. The beak Is brownish black on tbe sides, 
with a large basal belt and eulminai line of greenish 
yellow, the basal belt beitn bounded behind by a 

1 narrow line of black, and before by n broader one 



of deep black, which is only apparent in certain 
lights; the top of the head ami the whole of the 
upper surface black ; with the exception of the upper 
tail-coverts. which are bright orange yellow ; cheeks, 
throat, and chest white, with a tinge of greenish 
yellow, terminated by a band of scarlet ; under sur- 
tkee black ; under tail-coverts scarlet. Total length 
24 inches; bill 7i, wings 9, tail tarsi 2. 
(Gould.) 


1590*— Tbb Curl-cbbstbd Aracabi 

(PterMlouui vhemust Gould). This rare species, 
one onhe most beautiful of its tribe, was first ngured 
and described by Mr. Gould, in his monograph of 
the present family. Two examples formed part of 
a collections of birds brought to this country fi^m 
Rio de Janeiro. Of these Mr. Gould was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the finest, apparently a male, now 
in the museum of the Zoological Society ; the other 
is in tiie British Museum. The native country ol 
this species is probably the dense forest-belt along 
the river Amazon, but we have no details respecting 
its history, The beak of this ara^ari is lengthened, 
both mandibles being edged with thickly-set white 
serratures ; the upper has the culmen of an orange 
colour, bordered by a longitudinal stripe of dull 
blue extending nearly to the tip, below which the 
sides of the mandible aie fine orange red ; awhile 
line surrounds the apertures of the nostrils; the 
under mandible is straw-colour, becoming orange at 
the tip; a narrow band of rich chestnut encircles 
both mandibles at their base. The crown of the 
head is covered with a crest of curled metal-like 
feathers without barbs and of an intense glossy 
black ; as they approach the occiput those singular 
feathers lose their curled character and become 
straight, narrow, and spatulate. It is, as Mr. Gould 
observes, impossible for the pencil to do justice to 
the brilliancy of these curiously curled appendages, 
the structure of which appears *to consist in a oila- 
tation of the shaft of each feather, or perhaps an 
agglutination of the web into one mass. The fea- 
thers on the cheeks have the same form as those on 
the occiput, but are more decidedly spatulate, being 
of a yellowish white colour, tipped at the extremity 
with black. The occiput and upper tail-coverts are 
of a deep blood-red ; the chest is delicate yellow, 
with slight crescent-shaped bars of red ; the back, 
tail and thighs are oIive*green; the quills brown, 
the tarsi lead-coloured. Total length 18 inches; 
bill 4, tail 7i. 


1591.— The Many-bandbi- Aracari 

(Pteroghsm pluricinctvs). This beautiful bird is 
a native of Brazil. In the male (lower figure) a 
broad band of black advances from the nostrils along' 
the whole of the culmen, and forms a narrow belt 
down the sides of the upper mandible at its base ; 
the elevated basal margin of the bill is yellow ; the 
sides of the upper mandible beautiful orange yellow, 
fading into yellowish white towards the tip ; under 
mandible wholly black with a yellow basal ridge ; 
head, neck, ana chest, black; whole of the upper 
surface, except the rump, which is scarlet, dark 
olive-green; breast marked with two broad bands 
of black, the upper separated from the throat by an 
intervening space of yellow dashed with red ; a si- 
milar but broader space separates the two bands of 
black, the lower ot which is bounded by scarlet, ad- 
vancing as far as the thighs, which are brownish 
olive ; under the tail coverts light yellow : naked 
space round the eyes, tarsi, and feet dark lead- 
colour. 

The female differs from the male in having tlic 
ear-coverts brown, and a narrow belt of scarlet bor- 
dering the black of the throat. 

Total length 20 inches ; bill 4i, wings 6}, tail Sf. 
(Gould.) 


1592.— Huiibolot’s Ara^aw 

(Plm)g!oiiu$ HumboldUi, Gould). This species is a 
native of Brazil, probably near the Amazon. It is de- 
scribed as follows by Mr. Gould Bill large in pro- 
portion to the body ; a band of black occupies the 
culmen from the base to the tip ; the remainder of the 
upper mandible of a dull yellowish orange, with the 
exception of an indefinite mark of black which 
springs from each serrature, and a fine line of the 
same colour surrounding it near the base ; lower 
mandible black, with the exception of the base, which 
is surrounded with pale yellowish orange ; the head, 
bock of the neck, throat, and chest black ; all the 
upper surface, except a, spot of scarlet on the rump, 
of a dull olive; primaries blackish brown: under 
surface pale straw-yellow with a slight tixtg* or green ; 
thighs chestnut ; naked space round the eyes and 
tgrsi lead-colour. Total length about 16 to 17 
inches : bill 4, wing 6i, tail 6|, tarsi 1|. 

Mr. Gould's elegant figure of a male is taken 
from a specimen, suppos^ to be unique, in the 
Cabinet of Natural Histoiy at Munich. 

We shall oonoJnde our sketch of the present 
fkmily with a few general observations. 

2Z2 
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The omnivorous appetite of these* birds afibrds 
us a clue to the reasons why the beak is so greatly 
developed, and yet so light from the delicacy of its 
structure ; it is at once an organ of prehension and 
a feeler. The toucan plunges it into the fissures 
and holes of trees, where various birds habitually 
nidify, and there feels for eggs or nestlings, and 
draws them forth ; it can penetrate the basket-work 
of nests suspended from the branches, or the more 
solid structure of such as are composed of strong 
materials. At the same time it can use this organ 
in the acquisition of Ihiits, which, being plucked 
one by one, it jerks up before swallowing. In its 
mode‘ of feeding, its long elastic feathery tongue 
is of great use, enabling the bird to turn the morsel 
about, and co-operating w'lth the movements of the 
mandibles. 

The toucans and ara^aris breed in the hollows of 
decayed trees, which thc*y enlarge, and render com- 
modious by means of the beak, as Faber and 
Oviedus were assured ; and it would appear that 
from this habit the Spaniards have applied the 
name of Carpentero to these birds, which the Bra^ 
silians call Tacataca, in imitation of the sound made 
by chipping the decayed wood. Oviedus, in his 
* History of the West Indies,* observes that no bird 
better defends her young against the attacks of the 
monkeys, so dangerous to nestlings, than the toucan ; 
ibr when she perceives the approach of these 
enemies, she so settles herseli in her nest, as to put 
her bill out at the hole, and gives the monkeys 
such a reception with its sharp point, that they in- 
stantly retreat, glad to escape. 

The toucans differ fiom the ara<?ari8 not only in 
the points we have already’ enumerated, but also in 
the circumstance that the females resemble the 
males in the colour of the plumage, but are rather 
jess in all their proportions, while in many of tlie 
ara 9 aris there is considerable difference in the 
colouring of the two sexes. The young of both 

g enera assume at an early age the permanent tints, 
ut their bills are not fully developed for a con- 
siderable period : during lUe the colouring of the 
bills is generally very vivid, but after death the 
bright hues fade and become sometimes almost 
obsolete— a fact which should be borne in mind 
by those who examine specimens in cabinets or 
museums. 

Family CVCIILIDJE (CUCKOOS), | 

This family is very extensive, and has been divided 
into several sections or subfamilies by various 
naturalists, not without reason, for these minor 
groups, with groat modification of form, exhibit I 
veiy different habits and manners. Of this nume- 
rous family one species visits our island, the well- 
known cuckoo, herald of the spring ; but instances 
are on record of the Yellow-billed American Cuckoo 
(Erythrophrys Americanus) having appeared both 
in England and Ireland ; these visits were only 
accidental, the birds having most probably been 
driven out of their course, when migrating from 
the northern latitudes of America to the south. In 
eveiy instance, we. believe, it was in autumn that 
these birds were seen and killed, and that too in the 
western districts of our island and in Ireland : viz. 
twice in the latter island, once in Wales, and once 
in Cornwall, 

Mr. Swainson, speaking of the Cuculid® as a 
family, of which he gives the following definition. 

** feet not strictly scansorial, very short, nostrils 
naked, tail-coverts remarkably long,” adds, So 
faintly is the scansorial structure indicated in these 
birdsj; that but for their natural habits, joined to the 
position of their toes, we should not suspect they 
were connected with the more typical groups of the 
tribe, as they undoubtedly are. They neither use 
thetf bill for climbing like parrots, or for making 
holes in the trees like woodpeckers, neither can 
they mount tlie perpendicular stems like the Cer- 
thiadm, or creepers; yet they decidedly climb, 
though in a manner peculiar to themselves. Hav- 
ing frequently seen different species of the Brazilian 
cuckoos (forming part of the genus Coocyzus) in 
their native forests, I may safely affirm that they 
climb in all other directions than that of the per- 
pendicular. Their flight is so feeble from the ex- 
treme shortness of their wings” (this does not apply 
to our species and many others), ‘Hhat it is evidently 
performed with difficulty, and it is never exercised 
but to convey them from one tree to another, and 
these flights in the thickly-wooded tracts of tropical 
America are of course very short ; they alight upon 
the highest boughs, and immediately begin to ex- 

S lore the horizontal and slanting ramifications with 
le greatest assiduity, threading the most tangled 
pales, and living none unexamined. All soft 
insect^ inhabiting such situations lying in their 
routOi become their prey, and the quantities that are 
thus destroyed roust be very-great. In passing 
from <me bough to another they simply hop ymmi 
using their wings, and their motions are so duick 
that an unpractised observer, even placed im- 


mediately benealh the tree, would soon lose eight of 
the bird. The Brazilian hunters give theif cuckoos 
the general name of cat’s-tails ; nor is the epithet 
inappropriate, for their long hanging tails, no less . 
than their mode of climbing the branches, give 
them some distant resemblance to that quadruped. 

I have no doubt that the great length of tail 
possessed by nearly ail the cuckoos is given them 
as a sort of balance, just as a rope-dancer with such 
an instrument in his hands preserves his footing 
when otherwise he would assuredly fall/* This use 
of the tail, we may observe, is not peculiar to cuckoos 
only ; nor do we agree with Mr. Swainson in his 
views generally, while we frilly appreciate the 
graphic description he has given of the Brazilian 
cuckoos, the habits of which he had ample oppor- 
tunity of studying. 

Warm and temperate regions are the favourite 
abodes of the Cuculid® ; many of them are migratory, 
passing the winter in the tropical regions, where 
they find a congenial a^lum. Insects and their 
larv®, together with soft fruits, constitute their diet. 
Some species make no nest, but deposit their 
eggs in the nests of other birds, by whom the young 
cuckoos are reared to the destruction of their own 
brood. With certain exceptions the Cuculidse are 
distinguished for great powers of flight, and have 
long and pointed wings. 

1594, 1595, 1696.— The Cuckoo 

(Cucuhts canorus). This species is an example of 
the typical group of the Cuculidse. The bill in 
somewjiat curved and compressed, with a wide 
gape, and round naked nostrils at the base of the 
upper mandible; the wings are pointed; the tail 
somewhat wedge-shaped; the tarsi short and fea- 
thered a little way beneath the upper joint. 

The cuckoo is the of the Greeks ; Cuculus 
and Coccyx of the Latins; Cucculo, Cucco, Cuco, 
Cucho, Cuccii, of the modern Italians; Cocou, 
Coucou, Cocqii, of the French ; Kukuk and Kuckuck 
of the (Jermans ; Gjok of the Fauna Suceica ; Gjoeg 
of the Danes; Gouk of the Norwegians ; Cog of the 
ancient British ; Gowk, Provincial English. 

This w'»dl-known bird arrives in our islands early 
in spf j’ n WhiteV * Naturalist*8 Calendar* it is 
noted .^eing first heard April the 7th ; and in 
Markwick’s April the 15th, and last heard Jape the 
28th. By the first of July it has generally taken its 
departure for Northern Africa. In Ireland, accord- 
ing to Mr, Thompson, the cuckoo is usually heard 
from the IGth to the 20th of April, anddepai’ts at the 
end of June, but he adds that in the year 1836 the 
stay of the cuckoo was remarkably prolonged, atid 
the period of its arrival later than oiriinary, and 
that one was heard at the Falls near Belfast on the 
7ih of July. ** The young birds of the year gene- 
rally remain till towards the end of August, so late 
as the 27th of which month they have been observed 
in Antrim.” The Bishop of Norwich, in his ‘ Fa- 
miliar History of Birds,’ records an instance of 
about forty cuckoos bring congregated in a garden 
in the county of Down, from the 18th to the 22nd 
of July, and, with the exception of two which were 
smaller than the rest, taking their departure at that 
time. These were no doubt all young birds of the 
year, and it is probable that the two smallebi were 
never able to follow the others, but remained to 
perish. Of such a character were the benumbed 
denuded birds which have been occasionally found 
in hollow trees or the thickest part of furze-bushes, 


whither they had crept for shelter, and which have 
been noticed by Wilfughby, Bewick, end others. 

The cuckoo is insectivorous in its diet, and will 
sometimes feed upon the wing. Gilbert White says, 
** In July I saw several cuckoos skimming over a 
large pond, and found, after some observation, that 
they were feeding on the Libellulse, or dragon-flies, 
some of which they caught as they settled on the 
weeds, and some as they were on the wing.” 
The favourite food of this bird, however, are Bie 


end of the caterpillar, and with a jerk or two clears 
the body of the alimentary canal, and immediately 
swallows it whole. With the hairs of these cater- 
pillars the stomach is often completely coated. In 
a communication by Mr. Thom])bon to the Zoolo- 
gical Society in 1834, he states that in three cuckoos, 
examined in 1833, the stomach, with the exception 
of some small sharp gravely was entirely empty and 
coated closely over with hair. 

** Attention was called to this, that the hair with 
which it is lined might be observed. Rrom its close 
adhesion to the inner surface* of the stomach, and 
from the regulaii^ wiih which it is arranged, Mr. 
Thompson was at first disposed to conrider this hair 
as of apontancous growth ; but jmxi of the stomach 
beii^ subjected to maceration in water, and after- 
wards viewed through a microioope of high power, 
the hairs proved, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
Owen and himaelf, to be altogether borrowed from 


the larvos of the figiNBOth (Arctia od]a), the only 
species found in the Itoniach of several onokoosi 
from different parts of the junrdi of Ireland, whioh 
. were examinad tiy Mr. Thmapeon in the months of 
May and June, 1833; and whAt stomachs were simi- 
larly coated.” (< Proceeds. Zdol. Soo/ 1839, p. 29.) 

The well-known notes of the cuckoo are confined 
only to the male, the female making only a chatter- 
ing noise* 

The singular habit of the cuckoo in depositing ita 
eggs in the nests of other birds is too well substan^ 
tiated to admit of a doubt; the nests usually chosen 
are those of the Hedge-sparrow, Titlark, White- 
throat, Wagtail, &c. The egg is veiy small in com- 
parison with the size of the cuckoo, scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of the common chaffinch : when the 
young cutskoo is hatched, and acquired a little 
strength, guided by the instinct of self-preservation, 
it dislodges all its weaker companions by insinuating 
itself under them, and with a sort of jerk forcing 
them overboard. Thus it secures to itself the exclu- 
sive attention of its dupes of foster-parents. Gilbert 
White mentions a young cuckoo found in the nest 
of a titlark, which he describes as being very fierce 
and pugnacious, pursuing his finger as he teased it 
for many feet from the nest, and sparring and buffet- 
ing with its wings like a game-cock ; and Selby al- 
ludes to the same bold and pugnacious disposition. 

Many attempts have been made to keep the 
cuckoo alive in captivity, and several have Jived 
with care to the middle of winter, when they have 
died. Mr. Thompson, however, instances two ex- 
ceptions : one of these lived for more tlian a year at 
Cranmore, near Belfast, the residence of John Tem- 
pleton, Esq, ; it was procured on the 26th of July, 
1820, and died in consequence of ^an accident, Jan- 
uary the loth, 1822. It was originafly ti^en from a 
titlark’s nest. Its engaging manners, says Mr. Tem- 
pleton, were the delight of the whole family and the 
admiration of strangers. It was generally fed on 
hard-boiled eggs, and occasionally with caterpillars ; 
it would sometimes eat forty or fifty at a time of 
those of the Papilio Brassidse ; it, however, showed a 
decided preference for rough ones, as those of the 
Papilio Urtic® : a seeming treat was a little mouse 
about one quarter grown, which it would hold in its 
bill and beat against the ground, or anything hard, 
until the animal became soil, when it exhibited 
great powers of extending its throat and swallow- 
ing. What, however, was most extraordinary, it 
was never known to drink ; though when presented 
with a drop of water at the end of a finger or straw 
* it would sip it, and it seemed to delight, when seated 
on its mistress’s or other person’s hand, to put its bill 
into their mouths and sip saliva. It delighted very 
much in heat and sitting in the sunshine, and its 
feathers were so much broken by its striking them 
against the furniture, that it could fly but very im- 
perfectly. and was apparently very thankful to any 
person who would help it upon the first sash of the 
window. At other times it sat upon the fender, 
turning itself in various directions, and spreading its 
wings and feathers to receive the heat, of which it 
could bear a temperature equal to 100 degrees, 
for a considerable time, with seeming satisfaction. 
During cold weather it slept at its mistress’s bed- 
side, covered with a piece of flannel, which was well 
warmed previous to its going to rest. With this at- 
tention it generally remained quiescent till morning; 
but on feeling cold, sometimes presumed so far as to 
creep under the bed-clothes. It was only to those 
from whom it had received some hurt orpersecution 
that it expressed dislike or fear, which it did by 
raising its neck-feathers and putting itself in an at- 
titude of defence. It never uttered the cry of the 
male, cuckoo ^ but sometimes when persons were in 
the room laughing it would apparently join and 
emit a noise somewhat like the barking of a little 
dog. At other times the only sound it made wu 
a kind of low chattering expressive of pleasure when 
it got into a warm place, or on seeing its mistress 
after she had been absent some hours, It received 
the unlucky tramp which finally killed it, from 
having lost too much the ^prehension of inluiy.” 
Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist.* 1842, p. 223.) 

Fig. 1597 represents a young cuckoo in the nest 
of the hedge-sparrow. 

The young cuckoo (Fig, 1695) differs greatly in 
colouring from the adult, and is of more refoustint, 
transversely 'barred with dusky black. In length 
the adult male is about 14 inches; weight about 4^ 
ounces. Bill black, yellowish at the base of the up- 
per mandible *. inside of mouth i*ed. Irides yellow. 
Head and whole upper part of the bird dam aslv- 
oolour. Throat, under side of the neck, mi uinw 
pi^ of the breast pale iph, the latter someffniia^- 
clining to rufous bx;awnj lower part of the tireigt . 
and belly white with dnuunrerse undulsitingblaSt’ 
lines. Quills, di^nr« Imier webs barred with wh^e 
prid 1 ]^ t€^ of uneqnia . : 

two middle oMm jpMc. dMiud with uh nd tipped 
with white, the nut Meek, with whtie epotem 
■ide of the shift. The lateifti fiatheii nwiiMimi- 
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iHiite tpotf only on tbe iiteior welNutmt all iit 
tipped with while, 

15B6.— Li Vixxxum^e Cvokoo 

(OxiflcrnkuM LenoUlanHi, SwtitW,)* Mr, Swiinioti 
thui chereoien the mve Oxylophtii, which he hee 
established, taking this species as the type 
Bill slender, considerably compressed nearly its 
whole length ; upper mandible entire ; nostrils 
ovately round; head crested; wings moderate, 
pointed, shorter than the tail-coTerti, the fourth quill 
longest ; tarsi moderate, naked ; Wper tail-coverts 
long, but not rigid. Inhibits the Old World : para- 
sitic. . 

Le Vaillant’s cuckoo has the head crested with 
pointed feathers; plumaee above, black glossed 
with ^reen ; band at the base of the quills, end of 
the tail, and other parts of the body wnite ; throat 
striped with black. Wings long, but rounded ; fifth 
quill longest* Total length fifteen inches. Mr. 
Swainson, whose description we have given, says 
that, unliKe the true cu^oos, these birds rear and 
provide for their youna in the ordinary manner. It 
18 a native of Senegal and the Western Coast of 
Africa, 

1509. — Tbs YaLLOw-fiitLsn Cuckoo 
(Erythrophrys Americans, Swains.). Cuculus Ca- 
rohnensis, Wilson ; Coccyzus Americanus, Prince of 
Musignano ; Carolina Cuckoo, lAtham, 

According to Audubon, the flight of the bird is 
rapid, silent, and horizontal, as it moves from one 
tree to another, or across a field or river, and is ge- 
nerally continued amongst the branches of the trees 
in oiu woods. When making its way among the 
branches, it occasionally inclines the body to either 
side, so as alternately to show its whole upper or 
under parts. During its southward migration, it 
flies high in the air, and in such loose flocks that 
the birds might seem to follow each other, instead 
of their keeping company together. On the other 
hand, early in March the greater number enter our 
southern boundaries singly, the males arriving first, 
and the females a few weeks after. They do nut 
fly in a continued line, but in a broad front, as, 
while travelling with great rapidity in a steam-boat, 
so as to include a range of a hundred miles in one 
day, J have observed this cuckoo crossing the Mis- 
sissippi at many different points on the same day. 
At this season they resort to the deepest shades of 
the forests, and intimate their presence by the fre- 
quent repetition of their dull and unmusical notes, 
which are not unlike those of the young bull-frog. 
These notes may be represented by the word cow^ 
ww, repeated eight or ten times with increasing ra- 

» . In fact, from the resemblance of its notes 
it word, this cuckoo is named cow-bird in 
nearly every part of the Union. The Dutch farmers 
of Pennsylvania know it better by the name of 
Rain crow, aad in Louisiana the French settlers 
call it Coucou. It robs smaller birds of their eggs, 
which it sucks on all occasions, and is cowardly and 
shy, without being vigilant. On this latter account 
it often falls a prey to several species of hawks, of 
which the pigeon-hawk (Falco emumbarius) may be 
considered as its most dangerous enemy. It pre- 
fers the southern states fur its residence, and wnen 
very mild winters occur in Louisiana some indi- 
viduals remain there, not finding it necessary to go 
farther south. This bird is not abundant anywhere, 
and yet is found very far north. I have met with it 
in ah the low grounds and damp places in Massa- 
chusetts, along the line of Upper Canada, pretty 
high on the Mississippi and Arkansas, and in eveiy 
state between these boundary-lines. Its appearance 
in the state of New York seldom takes place before 
the beginning of May, and at Green Bay not until 
the middle of that month. A pair here and there 
seem to appropriate certain tracts to themselves, 
where they rear their young in peace and plenty. 
They feed on insects, such as caterpillars and but- 
terflies, as well as on berries of many kinds, evincing 
a special predilection for the mulberry. In autumn 
they eat many grapes, and I have seen them sup- 
porting themselves by a momentary motion of their 
wings opposite a bunch, ■■ if selecting the ripest, 
when they would seize it and return to a branch, re- 
peating their visits in this manner until satiated. 
Ibey now and then descend to the ground to pick 
up a wood snail or a beetle. They are extremely 
awkward at walking, and move in an ambling man- 
ner, or leap along sidewise, (br which the shortness 
of their legs is ample excuee. They are seldom seen 
perched conspicuously on a twig, but, on the con- 
trary. are generally to be found amongst the Wckest 
toughs and triage, where they emit their notee 
until late in autumn, at which time they discon- 
tinue them. The ,nest is simple, flat, composed of 
a few dry sticks and giiis. formed much like that m 
the common dove, like it, fastened to a hori- 
loatai branch, often within the reach of man, who 
seMom distnrbs it It makes no particular selection 
astesitiiation or the natan of the tree, but settles m 


anywhere indiscriminately. The eggs are WSt vs 
five, of a rather elongated oval form, and bright 
green colour. They rear only one brood in a sea- 
son, unless the eggs are removed or destroyed. The 
young are princTpelly fed with insects during the 
first weeks. Towards autumn they become very 
fiat, and are fit for being eaten, although few persons, 
exoept the Creoles of Louisiana, shoot them for the 
table. 

That accurate observer of nature Mr. Wilson, the 
American ornithologist, to his account of this bird, 
adds the following interesting observations : — ** In 
examining this biid by dissection, the inner mem- 
brane of the gizzard, which in many other species 
is so hard and muscular, in this is extremely lax 
and soft, and capable of great distension ; and What 
is remarkable, is covered with a growth of fine 
down or hair, of a light fawn-colour. It is difficult 
to ascertain the particular purpose which nature 
intends by this excrescence ; perhaps it may serve 
to shield the tender parts from the irritating effects 
produced by the hairs of certain caterpillars, some 
of which are said to be almost equal to the sting of 
a nettle." 

We have already described the hairy lining of the 
stomach of our British cuckoo, which from its regu- 
larity and closeness Mr. Thompson was at first 
inclined to believe of natural growth, but which 
proved to be the hair of the caterpillar of the tiger- 
moth. Now we have little or no hesitation in say- 
ing that the hairs which Wilson found in the stomach 
of the present species, and which he too believed to 
be of spontaneous growth, were also those of some 
caterpillar on which thp bird abundantly feeds. 
We are not aware that this observation of Wilson’s 
has attracted the notice of naturalists, to whose 
attention we would point it out., 

1600.— This Giloxd Cuckoo 

(Chalcita auratuSf Swainson), Cuculus auratus of 
authors. This brilliant little Cuckoo, the Didric of 
Le Vaillant (so called from its cir), is abundant in 
Caffraria^ and Namaqua-land. In manners, as in 
form, it closely approximates to our European 
cuckoo ; the female deposits its eggs in the nests of 
other birds, and, as Le Vaillant’s observations seem 
to prove, she conveys them in her beak, or rather 
throat, to the nest selected. 

The following observations from Le Vaillant’s 
narrative may not be uninteresting Speaking 
of its numbers he states that his H.ottentot ser- 
vant Klaas shot two hundred and ten males, one 
hundred and thirty females, and one hundred and 
three young ones — in all four hundred and forty- 
three, and that numbers more might easily have 
been procured ; beside which he found eighty-three 
of their eggs in as many nests of insectivorous birds. 
He then proceeds Although this bird be so com- 
mon if not in the immediate environs, yet about 
one hundred leagues from Cape Town, it was scarcely 
known in Europe before my voyages, and in France 
there was only one mutilated and badly preserved 
specimen of it to be seen in the Royal Museum at 
Paris. 1 myself brought over one hundred and 
fifty males and females, as well as young birds, 
which are now exhibited in the chiet cabinets of 
Europe. To this beautiful species I am indebted 
for my chief knowledge of the cuckoo family. From 
the facility I had of leisurely and successfully ob- 
serving its manners, 1 always entertained the hope 
that I should one day surprise a female Didric in the 
act of depositing its egg in the nest of another bird, 
but having been disappointed in this respect, I began 
to imagine that my ignorance on this point would 
never be removed, when one day having killed a 
female of this species, and wishing to introduce a 
plug of hemp into his throat according to my custom 
after bringing down a bird, in order to prevent the 
blood fVom staining its plumage, I was not a little 
suiprised, on opening its bill for this purpose, to find 
in its throat an entire egg, which I knew immedi- 
ately from its form, size, and beautiful whiteness, to 
belong to the Didric. Delighted at length, alter so 
many useless efforts, at having obtained a confir- 
mation of my suspicions, 1 loudly called my faithfUl 
Klaas, who was only a few paces distant from me, 
to whom I imparted my discovery with much plea- 
sure, as he had used his best exertions to second my 
views. Klaas, on seeing the egg in the bird’s gullet, 
told me that after killing female cuokoos, he had 
frequently observed a newly broken egg lying upon 
the ground near where they had fallen, which he 
■apposed they had dropped in their fall, being at 
that moment ready to Jay. 1 recollect very well 
that when this good Hottentot brought me the f^ts 
of his sports, he frequently remarked, as he pointed 
to the ouckoo, * This one laid her egg asshe fell feom 
the tree,’ Although 1 was convinced from this cir- 
cumstance that the female euckoo deposits iier egg in 
the nests of other birds conveying it inlicr beak, I 
was desirous to collect what filets I could on the sub- 
ject ; Klaas-and I, thereibra, be^n to shoot as many 
euekoos u we could meet with, which aceounfe tor 


the great number of this species we procured. 
However,^ among all the specimens there occurred 
only one instance similar to that 1 have just men- 
tioned, namely, that of a second female, which was 
timnsporting her egg in her mouth, like the 
former,*' 

In length this species is about seven inches: the 
plumage above is rich glossy green with golden re- 
flexions j the head is marked with stripes of white, 
with which the secondary quills and many of the 
wing-coverts are tipped ; under parts white. In the 
female the general colour is reddish gold or bronzy 
hue, with ail. the markings more obscure, 

1601.— Thb Eastxrn Black Cuckoo 

(Etddynamys OnenUi/it), Cuculus Oncntalis, Linn. 
The generic characters of Eudynamys are as fol- 
lows Bill strong, thick, the under mandible not 
curved, and angulated beneath; upper mandible 
entire ; wings pointed, the fourth quill longest ; 
tarsi much shorter than the longest toe ; the upper 
part plumed ; rump and tail-coverts soft Inhabits 
the Old World. 

We know little of the habits of the Black Cuckoo, 
excepting that berries most probably form a consi- 
derable part of its diet, as those of the Gassy tha 
were found in the stomach of a specimen procured 
by Mr. Caley at Mindanao, where it appears to be 
an accidental visitor. I’he male and ieniale differ 
greatly in colour. Plumage of male, black with 
metallic lustre ; bill yellow. Female Above shin- 
ing greenish brown spotted with white ; taibfoathers 
banded with white ; whitish beneath, transv«<rsely 
undulated with greenish brown. Synonyms— Cuculus 
Mindanensis, Linn. Coucou tachet6 de Mindanao 
‘ Enl.* 277 i Mindanao Cuckoo, Lath. 

1602.— Thb Ani 

(Crot(y}Aciya Ant), This singular bird with zygo- 
dactyle ieet occupies a double position. Mr. 
Swainson places it within the pale of the Cuciilidie ; 
but perhaps it really lorms the type of a sepuiatc 
family, bill is short, very much compressed, 
arched, elevated, and surmounted by a vertical tren- 
chant crest ; nostrils basal, open ; fourth and fifth 
quills the longest; tail long and rounded. Lo- 
cality, the tropical regions of the New World and 
the West Indian Islands. This species is the 
Razor-billed Blackbird of Jamaica of Catesby, the 
Savannah Blackbird of the English colonists, and 
the Great Blackbird of Sloane. 

In Guiana, these birds are named Ani, and Anno 
m Paraguay, In Mexico they are named, accord- 
ing to Hernandez, Cacalototl ; and in the Antilles 
Bouts de Petun, Amangoua, Diables de Savannes, 
and Perroquets noirs. In Cayenne their common 
name is Bouilleur de Canari. Their general coloui^ 
is black, with more or less metallic reflexions. 

In size they equal a common turtle-dove. The 
An IS lives in nooks, and are so far from timid, that 
when they see their companions fall before the gun, 
the survivors fly but a short way, and then again 
pitch. Bushes, the skirts of woods, and the borders 
of flooded savannahs are their tavourite haunts. 
Their food consists of small lizards, insects, and 
seeds. Many pairs are said to use the same nest, 
built on the branches of trees, and of large dimen- 
sions when considered in relation to the number of 
couples occupying it, where they lay and hatch 
their young in concert.' 

According to Brown (‘ Hist. Jamaica ’) they live 
chiefly upon ticks and other small vermin, and may 
frequently be seen jumping about all the cows and 
oxen in the fields ; nay, they are often observed to 
Av on their backs, unless they lie down for them, 
which, if much troubled with ticks, they generally 
do when they see the birds about them ; but if the 
beast be heedless, they hop once or twice round it, 
looking it very earnestly in the face eveiy time they 
pass; as if they seemed to know that it was only re- 
quisite to be seed to be indulged. I’hey are very 
noisy birds, and one of the most common sorts in all 
the pastures of Jamaica, Their flight is low and 
short. 

The Ani is easily tamed, and may be taught to 
utter words. Its flesh is said to be extremely dis- 
agreeable. ' ’ 

In dosing our sketch of the cuckoos, we may 
advert to some other groups of birds usually associ- 
ated with them, as the Honey-Guides (Infficator) of 
Africa ; the Coucais, or lark-heeled Cuckoos 
(Oentropus) ; and the Malcohas (Phcenicophaus), 
which must be regarded as 'barely cooling within 
the family section. 

The genus Indicator is characterised by the beak 
being short, high, and almost conical, like that of a 
sparrow, and by the form of the tail, which consists 
of twelve feathers, and is at the same time a little 
graduated and a little forked. The skin is voiy 
tough, so BM to resist ^ stings of the bees whose 
neA the birefe despoil. The celebrated Honey- 
Guide of South AJhm (Indicator Vaillantii) is an 
example. The Cowcals (Centropus) have a long* 
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•lightly curved beak, and the claw of the inner of 
the two htod-toeii i« long, straight, and pointed, re- 
minding us of that of the lark. These birds appear 
to be of solitary and recluse habits ; they feed on 
Insects, and even small reptiles, and breed in the 
holes of trees, and are said to perch lengthwise, not 
across the branch. The Egyptian Coucal (Centropus 
ifigyptius) is an example. They are all peculiar to 
the hotter portions of the Old World, The Malcohas 
(Phosnicophaus) seem to be confined to India and 
the adjacent islands. The bill is stout, longer than 
the head, and gently curved from tlie base; the side 
of the head, for a large space round the eye, is derti- 
tute of feathers, exhibiting a naked granulated skin. 
The wings are very short; li)e tail long and gradu- 
ated, The Hed-headed Malcoha of Ceylon (PnoBni- 
cophauB pyrrhocephalus') is an example. 

Family PSITTACIDiE (PARROTS), 

Mr. Vigors, Mr. Swainson, and other naturalists, re- 
gard the parrots ns constituting a family of the 
Scansorial order ; but if structure and modes of life 
are to be taken as the grounds of arrangement, then 
the parrots will ibrm as clear and distinct an order 
as the raptorial birds, or as the Natctorei (swimming 
birds). Nor are we alone in this opinion. The 
Prince ofCanino, in his ^Specchio geiierale,* places 
them in the order Psittaci, the first of his subclass 
Insessores ; and M, de Blainville makes them the 
first order of birds, under the well-chosen title of 
Prehensores, belonging h i the anomalous subclass. 
Even those ornithologists Nvho, proceeding upon thal 
most artificial of methods styled the natural, qui- 
nary, or trinary, have formed the parrots into a 
family group of the Scansores, have felt the dilemma 
in which they stood. Mr. Vigors declares it as his 
opinion that the Psittacidse afford more difficulties 
to the inquirer into affinities than any other group 
in the known class ; he remarks that in manners 
and general structure, as well as in the mode of 
using their feet and bill, the parrots hold nearly an 
insulated situation among birds, and that they may 
perhaps be pronounced to be the only group among 
them which is completely sui generis. Yet because 
the parrots and the woimpeckers are climbers, par 
excellence— difiering, however, as he states, as to 
the mode in which they climb— he associates them 
together, and considers the Barbets (Pogonias) to 
be the link of union between them. The difference 
in the external characters of the head of the parrot, 
with its curved mandibles and fieshy tongue, and 
that of the w^oodpecker with its long beak and 
slender extensile tongue, may be seen in Fig. 16Q3. 
Mr, Swainson is of opinion tnat the parrots consti- 
tute the subtypical division of the Scansores, in 
which the powers of climbing are less developed. 
If, says that writer, any group in nature be isolated, 
it is this. Possessing in themselves the strongest 
characteristics, there is no bird yet discovered which 
presents any point of connection to them ; approxi- 
mations are certainly made by the tooth-billea bar- 
bets, but still there is a gap which no genus disco- 
vered is calculated to fill up.*’ If such a group, then, 
does not constitute an order, what does r 
The order Prehensores, then, for so we would 
term it, or the Psittacides of authors, is divided by 
different naturalists into genera so numerous, that a 
mere list of them and their synonyms is enough to 
startle the student, who would find himself be- 
wildered in a labyrinth of names, tending to con- 
fuse him more and more at eveiy step: avoiding 
them altogether, we may observe that the parrots 
may be arranged in the following groim or sec- 
tions:— 1, Cockatoos; 2, Macaws; 3, Parrakeets, 
including the Psittacaras, the true Parrakeets, the 
Loriets or broad -tailed Parrakeets, the Lorikets or 
filamentous-tongued Parrakeets, the Ground Parra- 
keets, and the Psittacules; 4, t^ True Parrots; 5, 
the Lones. 

1604. — A Group of Parrots* 

This group of parrots is illustrative of some of the 
forms which these birds offer to the conteroplatioin 
of the naturalist. Of the cockatoos, are, a, the 


(Frobosciger Gkiliath, Kuhl) with naked cheeks. Of 
the macaws, is dy the great Red and Blue Macaw 
(Macrocercus Macao). Of the parrakeets, e, the Ca- 
rolina Parrakeet (Conurus Carouneniis, K^l ; /, the 
Scaled Parrakeet: p, the Black>winged Psittacule 
(Psittacula melanoptera) : A, the Phdippine Psitta- 


Accipitnne rarrot (Psittacus accipitnnus), and i, 
the White-headed Parrot (Fkittacus leucocephalus), 
Jn the parrot tribe, the modification of the bill is 
remarkable. In many birds the upper man- 
dible if more or less moveable at its junction with the 
forriiead, for where there is no trace of a suture, the 
bone k often slightly elastic.'^ In the parroti^how- 
* In Cm iMk, Hoopm*, Hmo, Stork, Woodpoekor, ffhfTrinAniklr. 


ever, (bis mobility it carried out to its fiillest extent, 
a sort of hinge uniting the upper mandible to the fore- 
head (see ng. 1605), while the slender bones con- 
necting the upper mandible to the base of the skull 
yield to every movement. Aoross the homy palate 
of the beak is a sort of notch (see Fig. 1606), against 
which the front margin of the lower beak works, and 
this margin, chisel-like, is sharp and thin ; while the 
articulation of the lower mandible is as loose as 
possible* Hence, aided by the thick fleshy ton^e, 
a parrot, as we have often seen, will by means of its 
beak clear the inside of a fresh pea from the outer 
skin, rejecting the latter : and perform the whole 
process not only with facility but with the greatest 
delicacy of manipulation, if this term be allowable. 
In all birds, as a rule, the margin of the orbit is in- 
complete. In the parrot the bony ring varying in 
breadth is complete, and below it runs the slender 
bone connecting the upper mandible with qs 
quadratum (see IHg. 1605). The lower mandible is 
light, thin, and deep. The tongue is thick, muscular, 
and in cons * ant requisition ; it is covered with papil- 
lee, is moistened with saliva, and possesses both taste 
and great mobility. In the lorikets (Trichogloaus) 
however, whieh feed on the nectar of the flowers of 
the Eucalypti in Australia, it is furnished with a 
brush of dehcate close-set filaments. 

We need not say that birds have no teeth, yet 
GeofiVoy St. Hilaire, in his ^Theoiy of Analogues,* 
soys, that though it may be considered a piece of 
pleasantry to assert that fowls have teeth, ne finds 
proofs that such is the fact, notwithstanding the 
weight of authority against him. To this opinion 
he was led in the first instance by examining the 
beaks of two chicks of the ring parrakeet (Patseomis 
terquatus), which, though matured, had not been able 
to break through the egg-shell. In the beaks of 
these younglings he observed a regular set of tooth- 
like projections, or, as he states, teeth, represented 
at Fig. 1607. a, a lateral view of both mandibles 
showing the teeth : h and c, the upper and under man- 
dible viewed, the first from beneath, the latter fiom 
above ; the serrations or teeth on the beak of the 
blue macaw, which M. GeofiVoy St. Hilaire subse- 
quently o^«<erved, and which are more fully repre- 
sented 1608: a, the upper mandible; A, the 

lower wiion to show the teeth ; c, a portion of the 
beak, showing the serrations worn down ^ use. 
In the instance of the parrakeet chicks M.Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire could trace nerves and blood-vessels running 
towards each toothlet ; but in the adult macaw, the 
tube in which these had apparently lain while the 
bird was a nestling was filled with a cartilaginous 
substance. The fact is that these are not real teeth, 
but only indications of a structure much more 
amply aeveloped in the beak of the duck tribe, 
which is furnished with a series of horny laroinm 
acting as strainers, and perhaps as feelers, and which 
are part and parcel of the homy sheath of the os- 
seous mandible (see Fig. 1609). a, the upper man- 
dible of the shoveller-duck (Rynchapsis clypeata) : 
5, the lower mandible of the common duck. These 
appendages in the duck are rather the analogues 
of the baleen plates of the whale, than of teeth ; 
and in the parrot, as from examination we can tes- 
, tiiy, they seem rather to indicate the progressive 
' growth of the homy beak in the upper mandible, 
and evidence the passage of nerves and blood-vessels 
to the edge of th^ lower. We have before us the 
skulls of several macaws and parrots, adult, of 
whirh the lower mandible has its homy edge very 
clearly marked ; while the hooked palatal part of 
the upper, anterior to the notch, is marked with 
lines obliquely running from a central line, like 
arrow-headi repeated, the apex of each pointing 

backwards, thus— The nostrils in the 

parrots ai'c seated in a membranous cere at the 
base of the upper mandible. 

Often, as in the macaws (see F^g. 1610), the 
cheeks are covered with naked skin. 

The foot of the parrot is completely sygodactyle 
and prehensile (see Tig. 1611) ; the tarsus is short, 
but stout, and the limb muscular; the toes are long 
and fbrnished with strong claws, and are formed ex- 
pressly for holding or grasping any object which 
they can enclose. In climbing, the parrot uses its 
hooked beak, as well as its feet, ana in feeding, it 
rests on one foot, holding the food to its beak with 
the other. Compare the foot of the parrot with that 
of the fowl, and of the water-bird (Kg. 1612)| and 
the difference will be at once appreciated. The 
plumage of the parrots ik in general richly tinted, 
and some species are superb; in all, and parti<‘u- 
larly in the cockatoos, the ritin throws off a mealy 
powder, which saturales the feBtheiC,attd commu- 
nicates to them somewhat of a gnm feel , this is 
the case with other birds also, aseiglws and herons. 
The parrots are a noisy race, associating together in 
flocks, and feeding nj^n mats, buds, seeds, kc . ; 
they sleep crowded together, and are fond of prun- 
ing each other's plumage ; they* are monogamous, 
the pairs forming lasting associations; and they > 


breed in the holkess of treds.* HHth fimet to 
powers of flight, tbsf nm wm if 

slowly, but oQmis way vwlb the grsdest 

rapidity, and fbr a Isnlff eontiiMtimoe. It is to the 
warmer climates more partiealerirtiiat these birds 
are confined ; and they are abunaant in the inter- 
tiopios. In the aoothem hemiaphere, however, they 
occur in temperate latitudes, drnfle in the northern 
hemisphere they are rare beymid the tropic of Can- 
cer ; the Carolina parrot, in America, and some of 
the genus Palssomis in Inaia, however, are ex- 
tratropical. On the contrary, parrots occur in the 
southern extremity of Ameri<m, throughout New 
Holland, Van Diemen*s Land, New Zealand, and 
even in Macquarrie Island, in the fifiy-second degree 
of south latitude. 

Of all birds, parrots are the most susceptible of 
being renderea tame and familiar; and towards 
their protectors they often manifest great attach- 
ment^ courting their notice and careeees ; they are 
decidedly the most intelligent of the feathered race ; 
and are quick in learning to repeat words, lentenoes, 
and tunes: they mimic the voices of other animals, 


the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, and the 
oromng of poultiy ; their memory is retentive, and 


crowing of poultiy ; their memory is retentive, and 
their ear is accurate, Individusils, however, differ 
in their qualifications, and some species are sjuperior 
to others in the facility with which they learn their 
lessons, the grey parrot of Africa (Psittacus erytha- 
cus) being pre-eminent. 

In the olasiical writings of antiquity we have several 
references to these birds, which appear to have been 
great favourites and in general request. Aristotle 
well described their tongue as resembling that of 
man, whence, as he coxyectured, arose the facility 
with which they pronounced words or sentences. The 
Greeks were the first of European nations who be- 
came acquainted with birds of the parrot tribe, viz. 
some of tne species of the Indian genus Palssomis 
(parrakeets) ; these from all accounts were intro- 
duced into Europe from India at the time of the 
Macedonian conquest ; and having been once brought 
into Greece, the great demand for them, and the 
high prices for which they sold, rendered the impor- 
tation of them a profitable speculation. Aristotle 
calls the parrot 5fFfOF, or Indian bird. 

From Greece the parrot soon found its way to 
Rome, and became extravagantly admired. It was 
kept in cages of the most costly materials, nor was 
any price, however inordinate, deemed beyond iU 
value. Until the time of Nero, the Romans were 
not acquainted with the parrots of Africa ; but as 
that country became more known, these birds with 
other natural productions were sent to Italy ; and 
most probably it was from that quarter that the 
numbers of the parrot race were imported which at 
A subsequent period supplied the luxury of Holio- 

g abalus. Among other articles in the Dill of fare 
etailed by ^Uan si entering into the feasts of this 
emperor, are the combs of fowls, the tongues of pea- 
cocks and nightingales, the brains of flamingoes and 


cocks and nightingales, the brains of flamingoes and 
thrushes, the heaas of parrots and pheasants, and it 
is reported that with the bodies of the two latter he 
fed his beasts of prey. 

In captivity the parrot lives long; instances are on 
record of individuals attaining the age of eighty 
or one hundred years. We know a green Soutn 
American parrot said to baye been ninety years in 
the family, and is still in good health. 

From these general remarks we shall at once pro- 
ceed to our pictorial specimens. 

1613.^Thb Blub Aifx> Yellow Macaw 

(Maeroeercua Armnitia)*— The macaws are natives 
of the warmer regions of South America, and are 
among the largest of the parrot race. They are 
easily domesticated, and become very gentle and 
ikmiliar, but in their powers of imitatmn they fall 
veiy short of the true parrots and parrakeets ; their 
natural cries are harsh, discordant, and piercing, and 
the few words they are occasionally taught to utter 
are pronounced in a disagreeable tone. The beA. 
is of enormous size and strength ; the cheeks are to 
a greater or less extent bare; the nostrils are coil- 
cealed; the under mandible is very deep. Ihe 
plumage is remarkable for gaudy colouring. The 
blue and yellow macaw, is a nktive of Bracil, 
Guiana, and Surinam, tenanting the ewampy foreste 
along the banks of rivers, and generally living in 
pairs, though sometimes they assemble in large 
flocks. The food of this species consists prinoipafly 
of the fhiit of a kind of palm abundsot in humid or 
marshy places. On the wing the bhie and yellow 
macaw is rapid, displaying great addrees ana ease 
in its adrial movements, andTis often seen skimming 
over the tope of the loftiest trees, the bigheA 
braitehes of which ft eeleds for its roosting^^toe. 
Like the {Muvots gmmilyk this macaw iays two 
white em in the fisUow m a decayed tree ; tmth 
sexes moA to the <htty of incubatimu iad to the 
labour of feerioftlKtfOutig, Two broods are esid 
to be nrodncediEiiiSMllv. 

Th« .olotttliif gf thii qiMeiMi k u 
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f mlSam fNMff 4)b]iqu«ly teron. 
liiSbiwjkr bltok btad, 

4iil»txBhf MM ihirntm nikbrlM iiik«d eheeki. 
icbmii MlM Itbim into green 

UnrehiiA mbm ef wing^Terti, end 

t^^pi^geiien^ly o/a 
tbit; wj^llowiah; lege d^^ Length 
eiioiltlliii^«iline inohea, of whioh uw Jong grtdunted 
ted mmmM nboui twentywftmr itiohee. 

lO€««^TBn Bjed^Fbontid Pabsakiit-Macaw 
(JPMaeam Zatiorkifneha). Between the 'Macawt 
and Parrakeeti oomei the genus Psittaoara of 
Vigors, allied to the former in the shape and size 
of the beiJc, but to the latter in the cheeks being 
clothed with feathers, a naked ring only enciroling 
the eye, and in the form of the tail, rrom their 
intermediate situation, the birds of this genua have 
received the familiar name of Parrakeet-Macaws 
in our language, and that of Petruche aroB, which 
has the same meaning, in the French, Like the 
macaws, these birds are exclusively natives of the 
New World \ they are formed for rapid flight, and 
live in flocks, tenanting the forest. The present 
species is green, snaoe round the eye white, a 
frontal band stretcning iTom eye to eye red, tail 
cinnamon red. 

An allied species, the Carolina Parrot (Pslttacara 
Carolinentis), Conurus Carolinensis, Kuhl, is a 
native of the southern districts of the United States, 
^ ftequenting the low alluvial lands along the Ohio 
snd Mississippi, where the cockle-bur (Xanthium 
strumarium) grows in abundance, on the (Tuit of 
whioh it feeds, extricating the seeds from the prickly 
shells ; it adds however grain, fruits, apples, mul- 
berries, grapes, &o, to the Dill of fare ; and as it asso- 
ciates in Aocks, the farmer often suffers from its 
depredations. It must not be supposed that these 
flocks commit their ravages with impunity ; the gun 
thins their numbers ; ano as the living birds sweep 
screaming around their dead and wounded com- 
panions, and settle again in the place of danger, 
the whole flock is sometimes almost entirely ex- 
tiipated. The flight of this species is rapid, grace- 
ful, and direct ; and a general ciy is kept up by the 
whole party while on the wing. The movements of 
theM birds on the grotind are slow and embarrassed, 
but on trees or tall strong plants they are very 
active, climbing about, and hanging in every attitude. 
They roost in hollow trees, and incubate in similar 
cavities, many females, as Mr. Audubon assures us, 
depositing their eggs together. From the same 
observer we learn that these birds are fond of saline 
earth, and visit the different salt-licks interspersed 
through the woods ; they delight also in rolling 
themselves in the sand, for which purpose they 
oflen alight in flocks along the gravelly banks of 
rivers and creeks, and in other situations. It would 
appear that the adult plumage is not assumed until 
alter the second year. 

1615.— Trs Ai.BXAVDaiNB Paerakebt 
(PakBomu Akxandri), The genus Palmomis, 
containing a number of beautilUl and interesting 
species, is confined, or nearly so, to India and its 
islands : Australia being just within the geographical 
range of the group. It was with some of the Indian 
species of this group that the ancients, as already 
noticed, became first acquainted. Mr. Vigors 
(‘Zool. Journal,' vol. ii.L who observes that the 
ancient writers unanimously affirm that the parrots 
known in their times came exclusively fVom India, 
i^ds **lt Is not easy to decide, although we may 
form a tolerable ooniecture on the subject, how 
many and which of tne species of Palnornis were 
known to the ancients, .^lian (De Nat. Anim. 
xvi. 2) tells us that they were acquainted with three 
species: bat as some of the more common species 
approach each other mdst closely in their s^cifle 
enmeters, it is not improbable that the differences 
between them might have been passed over by 
obMrvers who were so little accustomed and had so 
little occasion to pay attention to minute, distinc- 
tions, and that four or flve species at least were 
flutullur to antiquity. The birds that came from the 
remoter Indian islands, P. Papueniis, Malacoeniii, 
and !^thosomus in particular, are iii all likelihood 
among the number of those that have been known 
only m recent times: to them we may add the 
iMwlr ehiMiet6rised .dmim ftom New BoUandt the 
P BambeiidL beeutiftil blonom-heeded 

Biieeiet'ideo. P. enrtbrooep^n., and P. Benealentic, 
tfeaven now more larely met with than the 
neiffkboariw n»^Wi moet probably did not eome 
nn^ tha^art^ne of the anoiente, for it i« im> 
that tW ifaould have paaaed over without 
the lowly and ohanneaHe roeeate colour of 
Um vridA oaate into the .bade even the ooilar 
round the neok (» fc^e«Uy elh^ed to by th^ 

eitlM of these Dildsfild been befbMth^ 1m 

poets etleMt bive seiMd upon a ohar aote r 


wUoh involved m truly poetic an image, and Ovid 
or Statiue would have woven it up among the moat 
conspicuous wreaths of their beautifUl elegiac gar- 
lands. The species which we can imagine to mve 
been best known to former times are the P. Pon- 
diceriaaus and Flavitorquis, whioh are diffused over 
the whole of the Inaian continent, the former 
species more particularly, which is now found dis- 


^ Alexandn appean to have been the bird sent 
from Ceylon to the Macedonian warrior from whom 
it derives its Bpeciflo name ; Ceylon, or the ancient 
Taprobana, being the principal resort, even down 
to tlie present moment, of that species. It is pro- 
bable also that the Romans^ particularly in later 
times, received a great number of the same species 
firom that iidand. If to these birds we add the 
P. torquatus^ whioh is the species that agrees most 
intimately with the descriptions of Pliny, and after 
him of Apuleius, whioh it generally scattered over 
the Indian, os well as the African continent on the 
eastern sidk we shall probably have before us all 
the species known to the ancients of this classical 
group." The Alexandrine Parrakeet is a beautiful 
bird ; Hi genmrai plumage is green^ a vermilion 
collar edoTos the neok, the throat and a band 
between the eyes are black, a mark of purple red 
ornaments the shoulders. 

1616, 1617 .— The Rosb-binoid Pabbakesv 

(PaltBomii torguaha)^* This beautiful species is 
^obably that described by Solinus as ** colore 
viridi, toraue punioeo its colour is green, with a 
roseate collar, and the bill deep ruby. Besides 
being found in India, it is said to be abundant on 
the coast of Senegal. In captivity it is a gentle 
engaging bird, and soon learns to utter sentences 
with considerable distinctness. 

In the genus PalsBornls the bill is rather thick, 
the wings are moderate and pointed ; the tail is 
slender 'End veiy graduated, the two middle feathers 
far exceeding tne rest in length ; the taisi arc shori 
and feeble ; the general contour is slim and grace- 
ful. 

1618.— The Tabuan Loeixt 

(PkttycmMi $oapvIatu$), King's-Ground Parrakeet, 
Grand Perruche i collier et croupion bleues, Le 
Vailiant. 

In the genus Platycerous the bill is rather short, 
the upper mandible rounded and dilated, the lower 
one short, deeply emarginate, with the apex squared. 
Wings moderate and rounded ; the tail broad, and 
Bubgraduate, the tarsi elevated; the toes slender 
and elongated ; and the claws long and but little 
hooked. In their habits and manners the birds of 
this genus differ from the exclusively arboreal 
81 ) 60168 ; they run nimbly on the ground, with singu- 
lar address, but their powers of flight are limited, 
and the os furcatum, or merry-thought, is either very 
feeble or wanting. While on the wing, however, their 
course is tolerably rapid, but is not long sustained. 
They breed in the holes of trees, and the females lay 
several eggs, from seven to ten or a dozen. Grass- 
seeds, grain, and hard fruits constitute their food ; 
all are richly coloured, and, as they soon become 
familiar, are interesting ornaments in an aviary. 

The present species, when adult, is green, with 
the head, neok, and under parts, scarlet : back of 
the neok and rump lazuline; longitudinal scapular 
line pale green cerulean ; tail-feathers black, with 
brilliant green reflections. (Male). 

We have frequently noticed the King’s-Ground 
Parrakeet or Tabuan Loriet, in captivity. In a large 
cage, it may be seen rapidly traversing the sanded 
floor, and occasionally uttering a soft whistling note ; 
like the rest of the genus, it is fond of the bath, and 
will saturate its plumage with water, which, fVom 
a mistaken idea of its oeing injurious, persons too 
often deny to their captives of the parrot tribe. 

This beautiftil species is a native of New Hol- 
land, associating in flocks, which, when the Indian 
corn is ripe, viirit the fields, and occasion no little 
mischief. Mr. Oaley considers these flocks as con- 
sisting of yout^ birds almost exclusively, as it is 
rare U see a bright red bird among them. Accord- 
ing to information gained from the natives, he adds 
that this bird breeds chiefly in a white gum-tree 
(one of the Eucalypti), making its nest in a hollow, 
of a Utile grass, and lining it with feathers, The 
eggs are as many as twelve, and are of a dirty white, 
with black specks. The natives easily detect the 
breeding-place of this bird ; for as it enlarges the 
entrance, in order to creep in and out of the hole 
more readily, the eurrounding part acquires a reddish 
tint in oottf equenoe of the operation, and contrasts 
very strongly with the whiteness of the rest of the 
tree. The species of the fpenus Platyoerciis are nu- 
merous; as the P. padncui, Stanieyi, Pennantii, 
semitorquatus, Bauen, Baruardi, Ac. Of the l\ semi- 
torqoatusy Mr. Gould stales that it begins breeding 
in the latter part of Beptmuber or oommenoement 
of Ootobast making no nest, but deporittngite eggs 


in a hole in either a gum or mahogany tree, on the 
soft black dust coUected at the bottom ; they are 
from seven to nine in number, of a pure white. 
This species is dispersed over the greater part of 
Western Australia, where it inhabits eveiy variety 
of situation; someUmes searching for its food on 
the ground, like the rest of its congeners, at other 
times on the trees ; its chief food being either grass- 
seeds or the hard-stoned fruits and seeds peculiar to 
the trees of the country in which it lives," From 
its note uttered while on the wing, it has acquired 
from the colonists the name of the Twenty-eight 
Parrakeet. (See Gould's ‘ Birds of Australia,*) 

1619,— Thi New Holland Nymphicus 
{Nymphiem Nava HoUarkdia), In the genus Nytn- 
phicus the bill is notched ; the culmen sligntly 
carinated; the nostrils thick, tumid, and naked; 
the wings long; the tail broad and graduated, the 
two middle tail feathers being much longer than the 
next, and pointed. We have had opportutiities of 
observing the habits of the New Holland Nymphi- 
cus in captivity, one being in the possession of 
Mr. Goula, and we believe the only one ever 
brought alive to England. It is surprisingly active, 
and trips over the floor of its cage with great 
celerity, continually erecting its beautiful crest of 
pointed and graduated feathers; its manners, in 
fact, much resemble those of the Platyoerci, but 
have more of sprightliness and vivacity. It is ex- 
tremely gentle and familiar, and is fond of being 
noticed. This species is common in the interior of 
New Holland, associating in vast troops ; and in 
some parts so great are their numbers, that, as 
Mr. Gould assures us, his brother-in-law, Stephen 
Cqxen, Esq., procured upwards of two hundred 
examples during a single excursion in the interior. 

In the male, the .‘forehead, crest, and cheeks arc 
lemon-yellow: the ear-coverts, rich reddish orange ; 
the back of the neck, the two central tail-feathers, 
and the external margins of the primaries brownish 
grey; back, shoulders, and all the under surface and 
outer tail-feathers greyish chocolate brown, the 
shoulders and flanks being the flarkest. A white 
mark extends from the shoulders lengthwise down 
the centre of the wing ; bill and bare space round 
the eye brownish grey ; feet blackish brown. The 
female differs from the male in the colour of the 
face and crest, being of a dull olive yellow, the 
latter becoming still darker at its extremity ; in 
having the throat greyish brown, and the back 
lighter than in the male ; the lower part of the ab- 
domen, upper tail-coverts, and tail-feathers yellow, 
except the four middle ones, which are grey ; the 
whole transversely and irregularly barred witn lines 
of brown. Total length twelve inches. (Gould), 
1020.— Thx Undulated Euphxmia. 
(Eupliemia umhdata)* The genus Eiiphemia of 
Waglcr (Nanodes, Vigors) has the bill short, with 
the culmen rounded, and the upper mandible deep ; 
the wings of moderate length, and pointed ; tne 
tarsi and toes rather [slender ; the tail graduated ; 
the two middle feathers being long and slender. 

The undulated Euphemia is a native of the in- 
terior of New South Wales, where it was discovered 
in great abundance by Captain Sturt, who informed 
Mr. Gould that he met with it in immense flocks on 
the extensive plains bordering the Morumbidgee, 
feeding upon the seeds and berries of the low 
stunted bushes collectively named the ^ scrub. 
Several specimens were received by Mr. Gould 
from Mr. Coxen, which had been procured by the 
latter north of Hunter’s River. These beautiful little 
birds are quick and active, tripping along nimbly 
on the ground, and also flying with considerable 
rapidity ; during flight the tail is spread, and the 
yellow mark is very conspicuous, as we have seen 
m Mr, Gould'e living specimen, which is occasion- 
ally allowed the liberty of the drawing-room. This 
specimen is veiy familiar and observant, and while 
on its perch often breaks forth into a veiy sweet 
natural warble, occasionally intenrupted by a shrill 
chirp. Its manners and beauty render it a most 
engaging oreatare ; and it seems to bear our climate 
witliout any inconvenience. 

In the male the crown of the head and throat are 
pale yellow, the latter ornamented on each side 
with several rich blue spots ; a row of whioh, but of 
a darker tint, crosses the throat in the form of a 
crescent ; sides and baek of the head, back of the 
neck, upper part of the back, scapulars, and wing- 
ooverts olive brown, each feather having a oreeoent 
shaped mark of black near its extremity, and a mar- 
gin of yellow ; primaries green on their outer 
edges, tne tip and internal web brOwn ; seconda- 
ries crossed by a broad band of yellow, which is 
continued, but much narrower, across some of the 
primaries, breast and all the under surface, lower 
part of the back and taib«overte of a fine pale 
green ; Iho two centre tail-feathers deep blue at the 
base, passing into deep green at the tip ; the rc- 
mainder of the tail-Ciiehers bright jellow, tipped 
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with dark green ; bill horn-colour at the baie, pas§* 
ing into pale yellow at the tip ; feet flesh-colour. 
The female is less brilliant than the male, with 
more obscure markings, and the spots on the throat 
lees defined. Total length seven inches and a half. 
(Oould, * Birds of Australia.') 

1621.^Thb Bx*T7E-MouNTAm Lorikeet 
(^rhoghma hamatodm). Blue-mountain Parrot. 
The Lorikeets (Triqhoglossi) are natives of Austra- 
lia, and are prinoipcdly characterized by the tongue 
being fUrnished at its apea with a pencil or brush 
of strong hairs, rendenng it an efficient agent in 
procuring food. This consists of the nectar ot 
various species of Eucalypti, some of which are al- 
ways in flower, thus furnishing the flocks with an 
abundant supply ; were it not for this succession ol 
blooms, the lorikeets would be straitened for food. 
Among the pendent blossoms of these trees may the 
lorikeets be Observed clinging in every attitude, and 
busily engaged in absorbing with their pencil-tufted 
tongues (and so licking up) the honey from the 
cups of the newly -expanded blossoms which they 
have compressed and nibbled with their beaks. To 
such an excess, says Mr. Gould, do these birds satiate 
themselves with tneir liquid food, that on suspending 
a fresh-shot specimen by the toes, a large tea-spoon- 
ful, at least, of honey will flow from the mouth ; and 
he adds, “ When we know this to be the natural food 
of this group, how can it be expected that the species 
can exist in captivity upon the hard seed or iarina- 
ceousdiet so general iygiVen as a substitute And we 
agree with him in thinking that if honey or liquid sac- 
^arine matter were afforded them, they might be 
kept in our cages and aviaries ; and when it is consi- 
dered that they are among the most elegant and 
beautiful of ttieir race, that it is desirable for those 
who have the opportunity of making a series of trials. 

According tq Mr. Caley, the Blue-mountain 
Lorikeet, or Blue-mountain Parrot (War'rin of the 
natives), is remarkable for its docility snd attach- 
ment to some people, whilst it is a perfect scold to 
others who may have teased or offended it. Flocks 
of these birds, says this accurate observer, “ may be 
seen in the Eucalypti trees, when in flower, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but in the greatest num- 
ber near their breeding-places. It does not eat 
any kind of grain, evetl when in a domesticated state. 
It is much subject to flts, which generally prove 
fatal ; and it is rare to And an individual kept alive 
above a couple of years. One that I kept, on being 
shown a flgure of a coloured plant, used to put its 
tongue to the flowers, as if with the intent of suck- 
ing them ; and I have seen it make the some attempt 
with a piece of cotton furniture. The flesh of this 
bird is very good eating.” Again, speaking of the 
Crimson fronted Parrakeet, Coolich of the natives 
(Trichoglossus concinnus), Mr. Caley states that it 
may be observed in large flocks sucking the 
Eucalypti flowers. He adds that, like the Blue- 
mountain Parrot, it is subject to flts which generally 
prove fatal, that it is seldom kept alive, and that its 
breath or some part about its head emits a very 
sweet odour. The natives told him that this species 
breeds in the hollow boughs of trees, scraping out 
the decayed mould, and making its nest of it. 
The eggs, he informs us, are green, without spots, 
and the number of young two. Of the small 
Parrakeet, Jerryang of the natives (Trichoglossus 
pusillus), he observes that this, like the Coolich. is 
seen in very large flocks in the Eucalypti trees when 
in blossom. “ The natives,” says he, “ now and then 
bring in the young ones, but they seldom live long. 
1 had three young ones for some time, which used 
to huddle together and give out a very pleasing 
note. They all died strongly convulsed, and nearly 
at the same time ; the limbs were as stiff the mo- 
ment life was extinct as if the body had become 
cold. The natives tell me that it builds in the 
hollow limbs of trees, making «io other nest than of 
the decayed wood. It has four young ones. The 
eggs are white, and without spoi.^' 

The Blue-mountain Lorikeet is generaiiy green ; 
the head, the middle of the body, and bands on the 
sides being azure blue ; and the throat, breast, and 
flanks orange crimson. 

1022.*— The Purple-capped I/^ry. 

(Lorius DofmedU^. The Lories are natives of the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, and other astern islands, 
and are ebaraeterized by a weak bill, and a brush- 
tipped tongue, as in Tnchoglonus. It is however 
doubtful whether nectar constitutes their sole food, 
for they exist in captivity upon sopped broad and 
milk, appearing to be in he^th and vigour. Pro- 
bably soft fruits form part of their natuiil diet. 
The plumage of these birds is extremely rich and 
goigeous ; the tail is broad and rounded ; the wings 
moderate : the beak elongated and weak, tn dis- 
poettion 4ne Lories are gentle and docile, and easily 
leiin to artioulate words or sentences. Among^ 
most beflutiAii of the splendid group is this PuiMe- 
eapped Leryi it is or an intense scarlet, wi& a 


yellow collar on the iq>perjp«rt of the breast: the 
top of the head is deep puipie paimg on the ocoipixt 
into violet; the upper surface of the wings is green, 
becoming violet blue at the bend and mai^a ; under 
surface of the wingi violet blue, thighs azure, bill 
orange yellow. Length nearly twelve inches* 

1623.— The Great Sulphur-orestid Cockatoo. 
(Plyctc^hui gakrUyi, Vigors nnd Horsfleld). 
Cacatua galeritg, Vieillot : Crested Cockatoo, White. 

In the Cockatoos the bill is strong, short, broad, 
with the upper mandible much curved ; the head is 
ornamented with a folding crest ; base of the under 
mandible frequently concealed by feathers. Wings 
long, tail even. Locality, Australia and the Indian 
Islands. These birds inhabit the woods, feeding on 
fruits and breeding in hollow trees; their cry is 
harsh, loud, and disagreeable, but they are readily 
tamed, and though not celebrated for their powers 
of imitation, are engaging from their gentleness 
and affectionate disposition. Their plumage is 
very powdery. They live long in captivity. An 
authenticated instance some time since came within 
our knowledge of a great sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
which attained to the age of 120 years. Mr. Gould, 
who. in his * Birds of Australia,' has given a magnifi- 
cent figure of the Cacatua galerita of Vieillot, observes 
that if we regard the white cockatoo of Van Diemen's 
Land and that of New Guinea as more v^ieties of 
each other, this species has a more extensive range 
than most other birds. It is an inhabitant of ail the 
Australian Colonies, both on the southern and 
northern coasts, but has not yet been seen on the 
western. a close examination of the speci- 

mens fl'om the three countries above mentioned, a 
decided difference is observable in the structure of 
the bill, or rather perhaps a modification of the organ 
for the peculiar kind of food afforded by the respec- 
tive countries. The Van Diemen’s Land bird is the 
largest in every respect, and hgs the bill, particularly 
the upper mandible, less abruptly curved ; the bill of 
the New Guinea bird is much rounder, and is in 
fact fitted to perform' a totally different office from 
that of the white cockatoo of Van Diemen’s Land, 
which 1 have ascertained by dissection feeds princi- 
pally on 1' « Ki mil bulbs of the terrestrial orchidacese, 
for proc'i/ i ^ which its lengthened upper mandible 
is admirably adapted, while it is more than pro- 
bable that no foodf of this kind is to be obtained ^ 
the New Guinea bird, the structure of whose bill 
indicates that hard seeds and nuts constitute the 
principal part of its diet. The crops and stomachs 
of those killed in Van Diemen’s Land were very 
muscular, and contained seeds, grain, native bread 
(a species of fungus), small tuberose and bulbous 
roots, and in most instances large stones. 

As may be readily imagined, this bird is not 
upon favourable terms with the agriculturist, upon 
whose fields of newJy sown grain and ripening 
maize it commits the greatest devastation; it is 
consequently hunted and shot down wherever it is 
found, a circumstance which tends much to lessen 
its numbers. It is still however very abundant, 
moving about in flocks varying from a hundred to a 
thousand in number, and evinces a decided prefer- 
ence to the open plains and cleared lands, rather than 
to the dense brushes near the coast. Except when 
feeding or reposing on the trees after a repast, the 

S resence of a hock, if not seen, is certain to be in- 
icated by their horrid screaming notes, the dis- 
cordance of which may be slightly conceived by 
those who have heard the peculiarly loud, piercing, 
grating scream of the bird in captivity, always re- 
membering the immense increase of the din occa- 
sioned by the large number of the birds uttering 
their disagreeable notes at the same moment ; still 
1 ever considered this annoyance amply compensated 
for by their spri^tly actions and the life their 
snowy forms imparted to the dense and never- 
varying green or the Australian forest: a feeling 
participated in by Sir Thomas Mitchell, who says 
that amidst the umbrageous foliage forming dense 
masses of shade the i^te cockatoos spotted like 
spirits of light” 

This bird builds in hollow trees and thb crevices 
of rocks; the eggs are two, and of a white colour. 
The aborigines of New South Wales term this 
bird Car’away and Cur^riang; the Papuifls of New 
Guinea, Mangarape. 

General plumage white ; occipital crest sulphur- 
yellow ; ear CQveits, under surface of wings, and 
basal portion of the inner wetm of the tiil-ieathen, 
very pale sulphur-yellow. Length about eighteen 
inches* 

1624.— 'The Lora-Biziom VkggiAt. 

(Nestor prodnehUt Qoirid;% Tho character 

of this singular bird eotisists ehi^ iii4he elcngtr 
tion of the upper mandible of the beak, whieh is 
formed for digging in the earth ; the wings are Jong 
and ample, the tail moderate, wi^the lihaltsof.eaoh 
feather projecthiir beyond the webs. The species is 
a native of Noi&lk Island and the most eaitem 


portions of New Boiifii Wa]ee> ^‘Idkoiiil tbe oCbei 
membeiiof thisextcoirive tf in 

his ipUndid work on the ^ Bkdacf Anitraiiay'opeifc 
ing 0f this speoiet. *4t bears eaptieilj remarlmbly 
wmly readily Docominig eheeiflil and contented! at 
least euoh is. the ease with an individual in the 
poMeisibnofSir J.P.MfiUbank,Bart.; stidssmif^t 
nave been reasonably expected, the viiiation in the 
form of the mandibles, which rendeit these birds so 
oonspiouottit, k aooonqwed by a marked difference 
in the nature of their Toed, the powerflil bills of the 
other members of the flunily enabling them te feed 
upon hard seeds and stony fruits, while, from the 
elongated form' of this organ in the present birds, 
this power is denied to them, and we find that they 
give a decided preference to the leaves of succulent 

g iants and the softer kinds of flruit. Sir J. P. Mill- 
ank informed me that the bird in his possession ' 
evinced a strong partiality to the leaves of ihe 
common lettuce and other soft vegetables, and 
that it was also very fond of the juice of fruits, 
of oream, and butter. Its voice was hoarse and 
inharmonious, frequently resembling the barking 
of a dog ; and in Yates’s * New Zealand ’ we are in- 
formed that the Nestor hypopoliiu, known there by 
the name of Kaka, is * oa^ble of learning to imitate 
the human voice to a remarkable degree. . . . « • 
The cry of this bird when ranging at large in the 
woods is harsh and disagreeabla m the extreme.’ 
Although I cannot assert it for a certainty, I have 
every reason to believe that both these birds fVe- 
quently descend to the ground and grub up with 
tneir lengthened bills the bulbous and other roots 
whieh form a portion of their food, particularly as 1 
have found et^h still adhering to the mandibles of 
the specimens I have examined ; besides which, I 
have been informed by Captain Sturt that a parrot 
inhabiting Australia, having a similar bill, but be- 
longing to another group, is frequently ih the habit 
of BO doing. General colour of the upper surface 
brown ; beak elongated ; head and back of the neck 
tinged with grey ; the feathers of these parti, as well 
as of the back, margined with a deeper tint ; rump, 
belly, and under tail-ooverts, deep red ; • cheeks, 
throat, and chest yellow, the former tinged with red ; 
shoulaeri on their inner surface yellow, tinged with 
rufbus olive ; tail feathers banded at the base with 
orange-yellow and brown, the inner web of the quill- 
feathers at the base beneath with dusky red and 
brown; bill brown; feet blackish brown. Total 
length fifteen inches.” (Gould, < Birds of Australia.’) 

1625 ,— The Taranta Psittacule. 

^stttacula Taranta^ The Psittaoules and Love- 
Birds (Psittacula and Agapornis) form a group of 
most beautiful little parrakeets, the most diminutive 
of their race, with snort rounded tails. They are 
natives of the torrid zone. The common love-bird 
from Guinea is well known, being often kept in cages 
in pairs ; it is very interesting to witness the attention 
wliich a pair of these birds pay to each other, caress- 
ing each other, arranging each other’s plumage, and 
by numberless little acts of kindness evidencing 
tneir mutual attachment. They usually sleep sus- 
pended with the head downwards, clinging by one 
foot alone. The colour of the love-bird (agapornis 
piillaria) is green, the outer webs of the quill-feathers 
being blue, and the tail banded with a bar of lilac. 

The Taranta Psittacule is a native of Abyssinia, 
and was noticed by Salt about the Pass of lAranta, 
whence it lakes its name. The bill is crimson ; the 
forehead scarlet ; the plumage green, lighter be- 
neath ; down the centre of the wing a broad black 
patch glossed with blue ; quills dusky, fringed with 
green ; two centre tail-feathers tipped with black, 
the rest crossed near the tip with the same. 

Family CERTHIAD,® (CREEPERS), 

Cuvier places the creepers (les Grimpqraux) among 
the Tenuirostral section of the Passerine order, as 
does also the Prince of Canino,*while Mr. Vigors 
and Mr. Swainson refers this family to the Seansores ; 
the former ornithologist regarding it ai a link 
betw'een the woodpeckers (Picidm) and the Tenuiros- 
tral group, viz., ndney-suekers, honey-eaters, sun- 
birdi, humming-birds, See. 

The creepers are birds strueturally adapted by 
meansof their large feet and strong claws for mimbing 
about the trunks of trees, or the preHipitcms of 
rocks, or steep banks, in quest of inseet food : in 
general the beak is qlongat^hut fai some it is mode- 
rate and strong ; the toes are not sygodaetyle. A 
reference to our pictorial qieeimens will at once lead 
us to an appreciation of the oharaeterspf the fiu^y. 

1, 162r.— T hs OammiR. 


(Corthia JmXtiam). CommOfi Cieeperi Tree- 
creeper, Tme-oUmber} 
totle ; le Orimperemi of the French; 
colo, Pichietto, mA Eempichlno of 
Bauiniaufer, Kleinere Grau-speoht, art 
Banm-hSoker ofitaOeniiaai; Kiypare of the 
Sueoioa!* and y Gnqrianog tff the ano^ 
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XtM oraeper ii jvf wmmm ia w blttid, uul 
rnmn to hove a Ilia Old 

Woiid ; an ilUadapocMfOhm 
Mile), till recantlY aooMMd aa identical with the 
fcwapeAii, la found id mnaaaterit and northern re- 
Ktoniof Amarioa. b a fearleM little 

Etidr aoaamon in MMi dud nrdkarda, where it may 
he olmrvad qpbu)f fomd^ the atema of treea 
like a nioiM» WA nabiff^ aluup ahafb of ib tail- 
tetheiiAaa|hM^aMliiiita aaoent; it b aearoh- 
ing Ibribodr ai|M 4f dhaaily watched may be aeen 
probing with baaliiida# bill the Tarioua ohinka and 
crevieea of tho bailc, whence it extraota the lurking 
ihaeci Haadng flnUhed ita examination of the 
atem of one tiee, the upper part of which it haa 
nmad^ attained, it doea not attempt to deacend, but 
away to the next, and dining to the bark, 
«e»oommencea ita aorutiny and apiral aacent. The 
note of thb bird b weak and monotonous, and ia 
frequently repeated, eapecially during flight from 
tme to tree, or while atationai^. Thia interesting 
little bird, one of the smallest of our native feathered 
race, breeds early in the apring ; its nest ia placed 
in the hole of some decayed tree^ and b composed 
of dried grass and flbrea of bark, lined with featnera ; 
the eggs are from seven to nine in number, aah- 
coloured with dusky apota. The creeper haa thb 
shafts of the tail-feaihera prolonged and stiff; and 
thia character b still more developed in the Ameri- 
can genua Dendrocolaptea, but is lost in the genus 
Tichodroma. 

1628*— Ths Wall-Crbbpxu 

(Tichodroma phamicqptera, Temm,) T. iniiraria, 
Bonap. ; Certlua muraria, Linn. ; Grimpereau de 
tnuraille, and Fic de muraille, Temier, and Esche- 
lette of the French ; Picchio muraiolo and Picchio 
di muro of the Italians ; 'Mauer Baum-laufer of the 
Germans. 

This elegant bird is a native of the mountain dis- 
tricts of middle and southern Europe, but is not 
indigenous in our island. It frequenb the bold 
precipitous rooks of the Alps, the Apennines, and 
Pyrenees ; and, according to the Prince of Canino, 
it may aometimea be seen creeping on the walla of 
St. Peter’s at Home : the hoary ruina of castles and 
other buildings which top the frowning heights of 
alpine scenery are attractive localities ; there it flits 
from crag to crag, from crevice to crevice, not 
creeping mouse dike, as doea our little eerthia, up I 
the bark of trees, but taking short flights from point 
to point ; assiduous in quest of insects, and espe- 
cially spiders and their eggs, which are stated to be 
a favourite food. From the difference in habits 
between this bird and our creeper we can at once 
account for the absence of stiff springy shafts in the 
feathers of the tail. This bird is rather a dinger, 
than a climber; it flits from projection to projec- 
tion, securing itself by its claws, which are remark- 
ably large and powerful ; Temminok says that what 
the creeper does on trees, this bird does against the 
precipitous faces of rocks, where it firmly Axes 
Itself, but without mounting or descending by creep- 
ing. 

The waH-creeper breeds in the cliffs of inac- 
cessible rocks, or in the crevices of ruins which 
beetle above the tremendous precipice. 

The general colour of this bird is delicate grey ; 
the shoulders and larger wing-coverts being lively 
crimson, as are also the inner edges of the secondary 
quill-feathers; the rest of the quill-feathers are 
black, as is the tail, which is marked at the ex- 
tremity with white. In the male the throat during 
the spring acquires a deep black colour, lost at the 
autumnal moult. The beak is long, gently arched, 
and pointed ; the wings are rounebd. Length six 
inches and a half. 

1620.— Tsub CuavB^BiLLSD Crxepsb 

(Dmidrocok^ proearvw, Temm.) This bird, as 
the character of tne claws and tha stiff pointed shafts 
of the tdl-feathers sufficiently indicate, is a decided 
climber. It is a native of the forests of Brazil. 
The bill is i^ut an inch and three-quarters long, 
nither strong, and considerably curved ; the claws 
are hooked and ehannelled ; the tongue is short and 
caitihurinous* In lise this creeper equals a common 
blaokmid* The general colour is cinnamon-brown, 
with a tinge of grey about the»i)ead, which, as well 
as the A ^ith whHe. Of its habits we 

have no enlicit details. It now forms the type of 
the giims Xiphorhynohui* 

1080, l631.-*TnNirTU.TCK 
(Sitia JRsrMM). This is in all probability the 
8itte (Slffi^ of the Greeks, and Sitta of the Latins. 
It is the Fioohio grigio, Raparino^ and 

picchio Untakaio of the Italians; Muratore of 
Sevi; Torehepot and Pic-roaepn of the French; 
Kleiber andBSttimeoht4)f the Germans,; Notwacka 
ska of & Swedes ; Spostt-meise of the 


•mears to have a wida^ 
Woiid ; an allied specie^ 




Swedes; Spostt-meise of the 


oftCraawr; and IMoryenau of the ancient British. 


The genus Sitta is oharactensed as follows i-^Bill 
stiaight, cylindrical, slightly compressed, tubulated, 
aomibatK Tongue ehort, homy, and armed at 
the point Noetnls baeal and rounded, partly 
ludden by reflected bristles. Feet with three toes 
before and one behind, the outer toe being joined 
at its base to the middle ; one hind toe of the same 
length as or longer than the middle one, with a long 
and hooked claw. Tail of twelve feathers. Wings 
rather short ; the flrst quill veiy short, the third and 
fourth the longest. (Gould.) 

The nuthatch is found throughout Europe gene- 
rally, and in the central wooded countries it is 
tolerably abundant ; it inhabits many 'parts of our 
island, but, according to Se%, is not seen farther 
north than the banks of the Wear and Tyne : Mon- 
tagu observes that it is not to be met with in 
Cornwall. In a note in his paper * On the Birds of 
Ireland,' Mr. Thompson says that *‘this species is 
not known ever tb have visited the ieland.” (* Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist.,* March, 1842, p. 501.) 

The habits of the nuthatch are partly those of the 
creeper, and partly of the woodpeckers, yet differing 
in seyerid partiouiaTS. The tail affords no suppori 
to this bird, yet it climbs well, not only asoenaing 
and winding round the trunks of trees, but descending 
with the utmost facility head foremost, which neither 
the creeper nor the woodpecker attempts ; and on 
flying from tree to tree, it usually ali^nts with the 
head downwards, and in that position works at the 
shell of the nut it is endeavouring to break. We had 
once an opportunity of observing a small colony of 
these interesting birds, in a Ifmited wood (if it 
deserved the name) of very old trees, near Maccles- 
field in Cheshire ; the underwood consisted of wild 
raspberries and hazel. These birds were constantly 
in motion, flying from tree to tree, and travelling 
round the thick branches^ or about the gnarled and 
prominent bark surrounding holes formed by decay, 
ever and nnon uttering a clear whistling note ; we 
observed them take insects, and search for them in 
the fissures of the bark ; but neither saw nor heard 
them hammering at nuts, for these, the season being 
spring or the early part of summer, were not 
matured. Nuts, however, form a portion of their 
diet, and the strokes made by the bird while en- 
deavouring to extract the kernel may be heard at 
a considerrble distance. It fixes them m some 
chink or cleft, and splits the shell with repeated 
blows. Mr. Selby says that ** in autumn many of 
these broken nut-shells may be seen in the open 
bark of old trees, in places where these birds abound, 
as they return repeatedly to the same spot for this 
puiyoie.” 

Th i nuthatch breeds in the holes of time-worn 
trees , and ooopionally selects the deserted habita- 
tion of a woodpecker. According to Colonel Mon- 
tagr i and other observers, if the hole be too large, 
the bird plasters up a part with mud, so os to 
reriuce the aperture to the needful size, thus pro- 
ve nting the intrusion of larger birds, or perhaps, as 
a writer has suggested, forming a sort of guard, so 
rs to hinder the impatient nestlings from falling 
3 ut, and being killed on the spot. This habit of 
plastering is eluded to in one of the French names 
for the nuthatch, viz., Pio-xna 9 on. The female 
makes a nest of a few dry leaves, and lays from 
five to seven eggs of a grey white, spotted with 
reddish brown ; she defends her young charge with 
determined courage, busing, and striking violently 
with her bill. 

The nuthatch is a bold bird, of almost untameable 
disposition, and will not endure confinement. An 
instance of its perseverance and spirit is recorded in 
the * Magazine of Natural History f^One of these 
birds, which had been winged by a mrtsman, was 
put into a small cage, made of oak and wire. During 
a night and, day he never ceased IVom his efforts to 
escape, except to devour food, which he did vora- 
ciously, regarding those about with fearless famili- 
arity. No sooner was his meal finished than he 
recommenced his hammering, which is desenbed as 
having been peculiarly laborious, for he did not 


peck as other birds do, but taking a firm grasp with 
his great feet, he turned upon them as upon a pivot, 
striking with his whole weight, and thus assuming 
with his body the appearance of the head of a 
hammer in motion. This unfortunate bird sank at 
tile close of the second day under the combined 
effoots of hk vexation, assiduity, and voracity. The 
Rev. T, L. Bree mentions one which be cau^t in a 
•common brick trap: when the bird wae found, the 
bill appeared to be truncated, and he inferred that 
it haa been fkiriy ground down to about two-thirds 
of its original lemh by the pecking of the bird at 
the bricks in its efforts to escape. 

The plumage of the nuthatch ifoove leo^a fine 
blue my. T^t ou^^and base of^tail«telherB, 
fMppt 4ie two aSddUdfiies, blacky the odtor tail- 

dowdAo rides of tba Mill- endsag rite^y near 
the ihoirideii; throat vridtUi; rest of plumage 


below rufous brown blending into chestnut on the 
flanks: bill and feet black ; iris hazel. Sexes alike. 

1632. — ^The OvxN-Biao 

(Fumarius The genus Fumarius includes 

several species, which have a doubtful place among 
Iho Certniadee. Mr. Darwin, in his notice of the 
* Birds of Bahia Blanca,* says with respect to the 
genus in question, that it contains several species, 
small birds living on the ground, and inhabiting 
open dry countries. In structure they cannot be 
compared to any European form ; ornithologists 
have generally included them among the creepers, 
although opposed to that family in every habit. 
The best known species is the common Oven-bird 
of La Plata, the Caiara or House-maker of the 
Spaniards, and Fumarius rufus of Vieillot* The 
nest, whence it takes its name, is placed in the most 
exposed situations, as the top of a post, a bare rook, 
or a cactus ; it is composed of mud and bits ofstraw, 
and has strong thick walls ; in shape it precisely 
resembles an oven or depressed oee-hive ; the 
opening is large and arched and directly iq front ; 
within the nest there is a partition which reaches 
nearly to the roof, thus forming a passage or ante- 
chamber to the true nest.*’ Mr. Darwin notices 
another species of Fumarius called Casarita, or 
Little House-builder, which constructs its nest at 
the bottom of a narrow cylindrical hole, which is 
said to extend horizontally underground to the 
extent of six feet, and which the bird itself exca- 
vates in low banks of firm sandy soil by the side of 
a road or stream. Another species, the Fumarius 
fuliginosus of Lesson, is described as living upon the 
beach of the Malouine Islands, and as being very 
fearless. Pemetty says, This bird is so tame that 
it will almost fly upon the finger ; in less than half 
an hour 1 killed ten with a small switch, and almost 
without changing my position. It scratches in the 
seaweed whiem the waves throw on the beach, feed- 
ing on worms and small shrimps, • , « Its flight 
is short : its habits are solitary.'* 

Mr. Darwin observed a small dusky Fumarius 
distinct iVom the last, common in Chonos Archi- 
pelago. He sm, ** It is remarkable for its quiet, 
tame habits. It lives entirely on the sea-beach, 
and there, as well as sometimes on the floating 
kelp, picks up small sea-shells and crabs, thus sup- 
plying the place of a sandpiper.'* The birds of 
this genus apparently form the type of a distinct 
family, 

1633. — Tfuc Climacteris 

iClimacteris Picvmam). This genus holds also a 
doubtful place among the Certniadse. It is thus 
characterised by Temminck -Bill short, weak, very 
much compressed throughout its length, but little 
curved, oval shaped ; mandibles equal, pointed ; 
nostrils basal, literal, covered by a naked membrane. 
Feet robust : tarsi of the length of the middle toe, 
which, as well as t^4e hallux, are extraordinarily 
long; claws large and curved, channelled on the 
sides, subulate, very much hooked; external toe 
united up to the second articulation, the internal 
toe as far as the first; lateral toes very unequal. 
Wings moderate ; first quill short, second shorter 
than the third, which last and the fourth are the 
longest. * 

Of this genus two species were known, C, Picum- 
nus and C, scandens, and Mr. Gould has recently 
added two new ones. All are natives of Australia. 
They are excellent climbers, traversing the hollow 
limbs, or spouts, as they are usually termed, of aged 


For an account of the species we refer to Mr, Gould’s 
magnificent work on the Birds of Australia, now in 
the course of publication. 

The Climaoteris Picumnui is a native of the 
north Coast of Australia, Timor, and the Celebes. 
Its colouring is as follows Summit of the head 
deep grey ; nape and neck bright grey. Wings 
and two middle feathers of the tail brown; a 
large nankeen-coloured band passes nearly through 
the middle of the quills. Tail-feathers black, ex- 
cept at their origin and extremity. Throat and 
cheeks dirty white. Breast grey. Feathers of the 
lower parts white in the middle, bordered with 
brown. Lower coverts of the tail Isabella-colour, 
marked with transverse brown spots. Length dx 
inches six lines. (Temm.) 

1634.— Tnx Sfinx-tailid Oetbomtx 

(Orthonyx ^nicaudatuSy Temm.). Orthonyx Tem- 
minckii, Vigors, *Linn. Trans.* The Orthonyx tp- 
pears to bo closely related to Climaoteris; but 
though its tail be spine-tipped (the stifi* shafts pass- 
ing beyond the broad part of the feathers), it la far 
less arboieal iU its mbits than that species; its 
daws, indeed, thoi^ large and strong, are buf 
rightly cunreo, atuT therefore but little adapted, 

"or cl' 
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tenioiou^y to the bark of trees. The orthonyx U 
in ftiot ft i^round-olimber : it frequents rough banksi 
broken plots of ground^ ftnd simile^ locaiitiei, \vhich 
it explores, traversing the irregularities of the^ground, 
and the mouldering trunks of fallen trees, in quest 
of coleopterous insects, which appear to form its 
chief food. In its progress it is greatly assisted by 
its tail, which is generally found to be considerably 
worn, as in the specimens Mr. Gould has kindly 
permitted us to examine. This bird is a native of 
Australia, and, according to M. Lesson, of New 
Zealand ; but Mr, Gould has proved, by dissection, 
that traveller to be wrong respecting the sexes: 
M. Lesson says that the throat of the male is orange- 
coloured, that of the female white ; the reverse is 
the case. 

The general colour is a rusty brown above, line- 
ated with black ; the lesser wing-coverts are grey 
streaked with brown ; the tail is dusky brown, with 
the stiff shs^ prolonged beyond the webs. In the 
male the throat and upper part of the bre^t is 
white : in the female rufous orange. The bill is 
short and stout, compressed at the sides : the wings 
are rounded ; the feet large and strong ; the tarsi 
elevated, in accordance with terrestrial habits ; the 
feathers of the top of the head are capable of being 
elevated and depressed at pleasure. Sisethatofu 
lark. Of the two figures, the lower is the male, the 
upper the female. 

Family PICID^ (WOODPECKERS, &c.) 

The birds of this family are essentially scansorial ; 
their feet are adapted for clinging to the bark of 
trees, and they ascend the stems and branches with 
the greatest facility. Their food, for the most part, 
consists of insects, which they search for in the 
crevices and underneath the bark of unsound trees, 
or in the very wood of such as exhibit symptoms of 
decay; fruits, however, are not altogether excluded. 

The first group of this family to which we shall 
direct our attention is that of the Barbets. The 
barbets are distinguished by the beak being large, 
conical, swollen at the sides of its base, and garnished 
with five tufts of long bristles, one on each side 
over the nostrils, one at the angle of the gape on 
each side, and one under the lower mandible. The 
I wings are short, the general proportions heavy, and 
the flight low, They live on insects and fruits, and 
breed in the holes ol trees. They are indigenous in 
both continents, and associate for the most part in 
small flocks, which separate during the breeding- 
season into pairs. Many of the barbets are richly 
coloured; such as the Bucco grandls, a native of 
China and the range of the Himalayan Mountains. 
This group of scansorial birds is divided into various 
genera, as Pogonias, Bucco, and Tamatia, 

1635.— The Bristly Barbet 

(.Pogemm hirtutw). The genus Pogonias is cha- 
racterised by the beak being furnished with one or 
two strong teeth on each side of the upper mandible ; 
the bristles of the beak are veiy strong. The spe- 
cies are found in India and Africa ; and, according 
to Cuvier, subsist more exclusively on fruits than do 
the other barbets. 

The bristly barbet is a native of Africa, and is ro- 
markable for a bunch of bristle-like feathers on the 
chest. The throat, head, and neck are deep black, 
passing on the upper surface of the body, the wings, 
and uol into dark brown ; the general plumage 
being spotted and marked with sulphur-yellow. 
The under parts are greenish sulphur, thickly spotted 
with dusky black. Length seven inches. 

1636.— Latham’s Barbet 

{Bucco Laihami). The Buff-faced Barbet. This 
species is an example of the genus Bucco, in which 
the bill is conical, slightly compressed, and a little 
elevated in the middle. The i^ecies are found in 
Asia and Africa. The buff-faced or Latham’s bar- , 
bet is of a dark oHve-green, paler beneath, with the 
forehead and sides of the head round the eyes of a I 
full huff-colour. Length six inches. 

1637.— The Grxat^hillbo Puff Bihb 

{Tamatia maerorhynohoB), In the genus Tamatia 
(Capito, Temminck) the beak is more elongated 
than in the preceding genera, and more compressed, 
with the upper mandible curved downwards at its 
tip. The large head, the short tail, and great beak' 
of these puff-birds give them, says Cuvier, an air 
of stupidity. In their habits they are melancholy 
and secluded. All the recorded species are Ame- 
rican, and are said to live exclusively on insects. 
(8ee Cuvier, * Rdgne An.’} 

The Great-billed Puff-bird is a native of Brazil, 
and is considered by Swainson to be identical with 
the greater Pied Barbet of Latham. This bird in 
ite habits much reminds us of the flyct^hers (Mus- 
eioapito)* Mr. Swainson {* Zoological Illustra- 
tions') gives the following interesting account of 
the matmeii and disposition of these birds, whioh 
he had a& opportunity of studying in their naSve 


regions: There is something very grotesque in 
the appearance of all xhe puff-birds; and their 
habits, in a state of nature, are no less singular. 
They frequent open cultivated spots near habita- 
tions, always perching on the withered branches of 
a low tree ; where they will sit nearly motionless 
for hours, unless, indeed, they descry some lucklew 
insect passing near them, at which they immedi- 
ately dart, returning again to the identical twig 
they had lust left, and which they will sometimes 
frequent for months. At such times the dispropor- 
tionate size of the head is rendered more conspicuous 
by the bird raising its feathers so as to appear not 
unlike a puff-ball: hence the general name they 
have received from the English residents in Brazil, 
of which vast country all the species, I believe, are 
natives. When frightened, this form is suddenly 
changed by the feathers lying quite flat. They are 
very confiding, and will often take their station 
within a few yards of the window. The two sexes 
are generally near each other, and often on the same 
tree.” . , 

'I'he length of this species is about eight inches. 
Plumage black and white, except the belly and 
vent, which are tinged with buff. 

Leaving the Barbets, we come to the true Wood- 
peckers, birds pre-emineOtly scansorial, and formed 
for traversing the trunks and branches of trees. 
The woodpeckers are widely distributed, being 
found alike in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
each region having its peculiar species; they do 
not, however, exist in Australia. If we look at the 
skeleton of the woodpecker (Fig. 1638) we shall at 
a glance perceive the adaptation of the whole of 
the osseous structure to the habits of the living 
animal : the shape of the head and bill, the arched 
form of the neck, and the sudden angle which the 
cervical vertebrae make with the dorsal, remind us 
of a hammer with a long handle fixed to a sort of 
hinge on which the machine works, and we no 
longer wonder at the force which the bird displays 
as it shivers the bark with repeated blows. The 
breast-bone, merrythought, and wing-bones are 
small and feeble. The woodpecker is not a bird of 
vast powers of flight ; but Iook at the bones of the 
legs; ir.. their strength, their length, and the 
acute I - s they make with each other as the 
bird rests m its natural attitude. To say that the 
muscles acting on these bones have great power 
and are voluminous, is what they themselves de- 
clare ; the limb is indeed constructed for tenacity 
of grasp and rapidity of action* In the woodpecker 
the spiny tail is of great importance. We And the 
pelvic portion of the skeleton developed, the caudal 
verlebrse large, the last bone particularly so ; and 
the whole bends downwards in such a manner, that 
the points of the tail-feathers a*’e pressed against 
the surface over which the bird is proceeding, The 
structure of the toes and claws is worth especial at- 
tention (Fig. 1639). The feet are zygodactyle ; and 
the toes exceeding the tarsus in length, are strong, 
robust, and armed with sharp curved claws; the 
outermost (that is, the longest) of the two hind-toes 
is directed rather obliquely than completely back- 
wards, and the two anterior toes diverge consider- I 
ably, BO as to spread over an area as extensive as 
possible in order that their grasp may be the more 
effectual and secure,— a point of great importance 
to the bird while ascending the trunk or limbs of 
trees, but still more so while, exerting all its force, 
it is hammering at the bark, or scooping out a hole 
for its nest. 

From the feet we proceed to the beak (Fig, 
1640). This in the more typical forms, as the Great 
Black Woodpecker, is one of the most efficient in- 
struments poBgil>le for splitting and chipping bark 
or decayed wood* It is immensely strong and thick 
at its base, whence it narrows to a hard compressed 
tip, which is abruptly squared off, and sharp like 
a minute chisel. Nor must the structure of the 
tongue be omitted ; it is a flexible probe and feeler, 
and an organ of prehension ; its length is very ex- 
traordinary, unless, withBlumenbach, we regard the 
horny apex only as the true tongue ; and it it capable 
of being protruded and retracted with singular 
rapidity. It is lubricated with a viscid i^iva, | 
and its tip (the true tongue of Blumenbach) is > 
horny, firm, and barbed on each side with a series 
of spines directed backwards. This iiwtrument it I 
launches forth with a rapid motion, inserting it into { 
crevices where the insects lodge, and into their 
ceils or mazy retreats which it has laid open with 
its beak, and there catching them on the barbed 
point, which is moreover covered with an adhe- 
sive secretion, it draws them instantaneously into 
the mouth. The mechanism w^ittb the pro- 
trusion and retraction id' the tongue are effected is 
Very beautifol, and well worth attentimv Figs, 1641, 
1642, liPld, show the head of the w(Mkhpeoker in dif- 
ferent stages of diweetion. Fig. 1648 is the most 
complete, and is thus described of Sir Charles Bell : 

** a IS the barbed tongue : b two slender elastic liga- 
mentous cartilages of a very neetilier nature and ms * 


at one extremity they are attached to the bone wbieh 
supporU the upper from this we tnM 

them over the iltuU, down upon the lidee of the 
neck, and with a large sweep turning under 
lower mandible, and so oonthiued into the tongue, 
not terminating tilLthey reach the homy point, ecc, 
a long muscle which follows these l^mentous 
cartilages, upon their concave side, arising from 
tbe bone of the lower mandible, and so sweeping 
round with the cartilages and over the dmil to nave 
another fixed point at the upper mandible : these 
protrude the tongue. Two muscles are seen to 
arise from the sides of the laiynx (windpipe), which 
are the opponents of the last and retract the tongue. 
Leaving the other parts of the anatomy, let us 
direct our attention to the action of the muscle ce c, 
which presents one of those curious instances ob- 
served in comparative .anatomy, of a mechanism 
adapted to a particular purpose. The tongue is 
not only thrust ^out far by this apparatus, but is shot 
with great rapidity in correspondence with its 
barbed point. This effect is produced by the two 
extremities of the muscles being fixed points, and 
the fibres of the muscle itself running on the con- 
cave side of the cartilaginous bow so as to form a 
smaller circle. We require no mathematical de- 
monstration to prove that the tongue must be thrust 
out to a greater distance than the measure of con- 
traction of the muscle. 

** Let us tie up the line of the fishing-rod to its 
slender top, and pull upon it at the butt ; the mo- 
tion of the top will be very extensive when only an 
inch of the line is drawn through the rings. This 
is a pretty accurate representation of what takes 
place hy the contraction of this protruding muscle. 
We have noticed that the upper end of this arch is 
fixed, the whole motion, therefore, must be given to 
the Ibose extremity in the tongue ; and we cannot 
but observe that this peculiar arch and muscular 
ring are adapted for the rapid protrusion of the 
tongue ; whilst its retraction is produced by a com- 
mon muscle, that is, a muscle running in a straight 
course. Another curious part of this apparatus is, 
that a very large gland, which pours out a glutinous 
matter, is embraced and compressed by the action 
of the circular muscle ; this viscid secretion, be- 
dewing die tongue, furnishes additional meaps for 
the bird to pick up insects, such as ants, without the 
necessity or sticking each with its arrow. Nothing 
can be more mechanical pr more happily adapted 
to its purpose, than the whole of this structure ; 
indeed it is not inferior to the means employed for 
giving rapidity to the membrana niotitans of the 
eye of the bird.” 

In Fig. 1642, a represents the tongue ; b one of 
the protruding muscles ; and o its accompanying 
elastic spring : which is in fact a continuation of the 
os hyoides modified for a particular purpose. 

It has been said by some, that the woodpecker 
transfixes insects upon its barbed tongue ; such, as 
far as our observations is not the case ; they 
adhere to it by means of the glutinous saliva, and 
are prevented from becoming disengaged by means 
of the barbs which act like those of the burr (calyx 
of the burdock, arctium lappa). 

Buffon has condemned the whole group of wood- 
peckers as degraded, miserable beings. According 
to him the narrow circumference of a tree circum- 
scribes their dull round of life, and on this they are 
constrained to drag out an insipid existence in boring 
the bark and hard fibres, in order to extract their 
prey ; and thus they lead a mean and gloomy life ; 
nor is their appetite ever softened by delicacy of 
taste. When Buffbn wrote this he must have been 
thinking of the bond-slaves, or serfs of Prance under 
the old rdgime ; it is very inapplicable to the 
active, restless, noisy, animated woodpeckers, ever 
on the alert, flitting from tree to tree, and bui^ on 
their appointed labours. The Ficidse or Wood- 
peckers are sub-divided into numerous genera or 
sub-genera, as indeed, in the present day, are most 
groups of birds ; so much so, indeed, that the study 
of ornithology (we may say zoology) is merging into 
a study of barbarous nomenclature : we shall soon 
have a distinct genus for eveiy species; and this is 
called science, 

1644.— Thx Gexat Biaok WooDpacxxa 

(Picui martiui), Dryoeopus martius, Boib ; Le Pie 
noir, Buffon. This fine oird is tbe largm of its 
European conraers, being in length ebout seven- 
teen inches. In England it is a bird of veir rare 
occurrence, barely claiming a plaoe in the oatiiione 
of our British Fauna. Its native regions are me 
northern and eastern parts of Europe, as fkr u 
Siberia, In the forests of Rniida and some parts of 
Germany it is oommon. It breeds, Uhe the rest ^ 
its race, in the deep holes frf trees, whieh art hewed , 
out by the power of its bill, sometimes even in tbe 
•olid undecayed wood. The egn are three orfonrin 
number, and whitd. The whole of the plnmage is 
glos^ black, with the exception of the erpwn, wmeb 
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Oftmp€p)dl»B prinoipalU, a. 

iCe itOTT-tdUea ivoodpMk«r U a natiye of North 
Amorioi.; Wihoa nm tWt in itrex^h and 
nitnda it stand* at tna baad of the whoJe dau of 
woodpeckers hitherto dUoovered ; but he was not 
aware, when he wrote, of the existence of a species 
^ in California which ** as far exceeds the ivoiy-mlled 
woodpecker of the United States as the latter does 
the ^at black woodpecker of Europe/’ This 
bird Is described by Mr. Oould, in the * Proceeds. 
Zool. Soo.* 183% pp. 139, 140, under the term of 
Picus impefialis : it is two feet in length ; while 
the ivory-billed woodpecker does not exceed 2p or 
21 inches. 

It is in the swampy forests of the southern dis- 
tricts of the United States that the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker is to be found ; in the middle districts there 
are no woods suitable to its remarkable habits. 
** Z>escending the Ohio,” says Audubon, ” we meet 
with this splendid bird for the first time near the 
confluence of that beautiful river and the Missis- 
sippi ; after which, following the windings of the 
latter, either downwards towards the sea or upwards 
in the direction of the Missouri, we frequently ob- 
serve it. On the Atlantic coast, North Cafolinamay 
be taken as the limits of its distribution, although 
now and then an individual of the species may be 
accidentally seen in Maryland. To the westward 
of the Mississippi, it is found in all the dense forests 
bordering the streams which empty their waters 
into that majestic river, from the vety declivities of 
the Rooky Mountains. The lower parts of the Caro- 
linai, Georgia, Alabama, liouisiana, and Mississippi, 
are, however, the most favourite resorts of this bird ; 
and in those states it constantly resides, breeds, and 
passes a life of peaceful enjoyment, finding a pro- 
lusion of food on all the deep^ dark, and gloomy 
swamps dispersed throughout them.” 

Beetles, larvae, and large grubs constitute the 
chief diet of this species, and for these it attacks the 
bark and wood of decayed trees, its strokes resound- 
ing far through the gloomy wilds. *• Wherever he 
frequents,” says Wilson, ”he leaves numerous monu- 
ments of his industry behind him; we there see 
enormous pine-trees with cart-loads of bark lying 
around their roots, and chips of the trunk itself in 
such quantities as to suggest the idea that half a 
dozen axe-men had been at work there for the vfhole 
morning. The body of the tree is also disfigured 
with such numerous and so large excavations, that 
one can hardly conceive it possible for the whole to 
be the work of a woodpecker.” Audubon says he 
has seen it detach pieces of bark seven or eight 
inches in length at a single blow, busy in quest of 
insects, all the while sounding its loud notes as if 
highly delighted. Sound and healthy trees, howt 
ever, are never thus attacked excepting for the pur- 
pose of nidification. The tree selected for this pur- 
pose is either an ash, or a hagberry ; and at a great 
elevation, the pair, relieving each other by turns, be- 
gin their operations. They generally select a spot 
under the junction of a Ikrge branch with the trunk, 
as a defence against rain : they first excavate hori- 
zontally for a few inches, and then downwards, the 
extent of the cavity varying fi*om a foot to three 
feet downwards into the core of the tree ; the dia- 
meter is about seven inches, but the aperture will 
only just admit the bird. The eggs, generally six, 
are white. Two broods are usually reyed each 
summer. Bewidei insects, this woodpecker devours 
wild grapes, persimons, and hagbemes. The flight 
of IhM species is very gradeftil, though, as Audubon 
says, seldom prolongoa to more than a few hundred 
yards at a time, unless when it has to cross a large 
river, which it does in deep undulations; but the 
transit from tree to tree is performed by a single 
sweep. It seldom utters any sound while on the 
wing; but as soon as it alights its voice is heard, the 
notes resounding to a considerable distance, and 
may be represented by the monosyllable pmi.pait, 
mi in tone like the false high note of a cfwionet. 

The head and bill of this species are held in great 
esteem, gs’a sort of charm or amulet, by many of the 
tribes of America, who ornament them belts with 
them ; and Europeans purchase them m beautiful 
curiosities. When wounded, this bird generally 
ascends the nearest tree in a spiral direction, till^ it 
attains the top branches, where it hides ; but if in- 
temepted and laid hold of, it delends itself both 
wtth its beak and claws, indicting severe lacerations. 

The genoral colour of the plumage of the Mwent 
4peoles% blfick with violet reflexions ; the *iad w 
with a crest of Jong slender feathers 
oapable m being ndsed or depressed, and in the 
fuAe of a rich carmine ; a stnpe of white down 

each fide of .the neck, and 
larst the primary quills, except the five nr^ are 
tipped witft white, and the seoondanes are wholly 


widie; the bill is ivc^-white. The female re- 
sembiw the male, except in the colour of the crest, 
winch is Mack. 


1646.— Thx RxD-Hnan Woodpxcxie 

(Pteas efyribmmAaiMt). This beautiful, active, and 
lively bird is also a native of the United States of 
America, and is a migratory species, retiring to 
southern latitudes on the approach of winter, though 
many continue during that season in the states of 
New York and iPennsyWania, and especially Caro- 
lina. In the summer this species abounds in the 
woods, and even close to the precincts of towns and 
cities, and seems to be but little afraid of man. 

When alighted' ou a fence stake by the road or in 
a field, and one approaches them (says Audubon), 
they gradually move sideways out of sight, peeping 
now and then to discover your intention; and when 
you are quite close and opposite, lie still until you 
are passed, when they hop to the top of the stake, 
and rattle upon it with their hill« as if to congraUi. 
late themselves on the success of their cunning. 
Should you approach within arm's length, which 
may frequently be done, the woodpecker flies to 
the first stake or the second from you, bends his 
head to peep, and rattles again, as if to provoke you 
to continuance of What seems to him excellent sport. 
He alights on the roof of the house, hops along it, 
beats the shingles, utters a cry, and dives into your 
garden to pick the finest strawberries he can disco- 
ver.” No birds are more destructive in gardens; 
they devour fruit of all kinds as it ripens, completely 
stripping the trees ; they carry away to their retreat 
apices, peaches, cherries, strawberries, &c. ; and as 
they visit the garden in scores, or even hundreds, 
they soon clear it. They attack the Indian-corn 
while in its succulent milky state ; and also rob the 
nests of small birds of their eggs. To this luxurious 
bill of fare may be added insects, for which they 
search with singular dexterity and intelligence, 
drawing them from their retreats in the crevices of 
old trees and beneath the mouldering bark. ”No 
sooner have they satisfied their hunger, than small 
parties of them assemble on the tops and branches 
of decayed trees, from which they chase different 
insects that are passing through the air, launching 
after them for eight or ten yards, at times performing 
the most singular mancauvres; and on securing 
their victim return to the tree, wheic immediately 
after a continued cry of exultation is uttered. 
They pursue each other on wing in a very amicable 
manner, in long beautifully curved sweeps, during 
which the remarkable variety of their ])lumage be- 
comes conspicuous, and is highly pleasing to the 
eye. When passing from one tree to another, their 
flight resembles the motion of a great swing, and 
is performed by a single opening of the wings, de- 
scending at first, and rising towards the spot on 
which they are going to alight, with ease and m the 
most graceful manner.” 

Like the rest of this tribe, the Red-head, as it is 
generally called, breeds in the holes of trees which 
it has worked out, and to which the pair resort year 
after year, making it only a little deeper. It is not 
however, in hard living trees that this species often 
attempts to make its breeding'^chamber. Audubon 
says he does not remember even a single instance of 
such an occurrence. 

Wilson observes, that terrible enemy of the 
feathered race in North America, the black snake 
(Colubra constrictor), destroys numbers of the young 
of this bird, “ It glides up the trunk of the tree, 
and, like a skulking savage*, enters the woodpeckers’ 
peaceable apartment, devours the eggs or helpless 
young. In spite of the cries or fiut tarings of the 
parents, ana, if the place be large enough coils 
nimself up in the spot they occupied, where be will 
sometimes remain lor several days.” The plumage 
of this lively "frolicsome birdT’ is very beautiful. 
The head and neck are bright crimson ; back, wing- 
coverts, pnmaries, and tail-feathers black, with blue 
reflexions; rump and secondaries white, ^the shatls 
of the latter black ; breast and under parts white 
tinged with yellowish brown ; an irregular transverse 
band of black tetween the crimson of the neck and 
the white of the breast. Length nine inches. 


1647,— TkB yiLLOW-BEtLIlD WOOOPBCXXR 

(Plcus variui). This species extends in America 
from Cayenne to Hudson’s Day : during the summer 
it tenants the depths of the forests, remote from 
villages or settlements, where it breeds and rears its 
young : in the month of October it quits the forest 
and approaches the farms and villages, frequenting 
orchards, not for the sake of ftuit, but of insects, in 

? uest of which it bores the trunks of apple-trees, 
n general habits it resembles the rest^ of lU tribe, 
but is much more shylhan the red-heed. ^ 

The colouring of this elegant woodpecker is thus 
detailed the crown of the nead a rich deep scarlet, 
bordered with black on each side, the feathers of 
the occiput forming a slight crest, which the bir.^ 
Mten erects; fiom the ncstrils, which are thickly 


covered with recumbent hairs, a narrow strip of 
white runs downwards, curving round the breast 
and mixing with the yellowish white on the lower 
part of the breast ; throat the same deep scarlet as 
the crown, bordered with black proceedii^ from the 
lower mandible on each side, and spreading a broad 
rounding patch on the breast. This black in birds 
of the first and second year is dusky grey, the feathers 
being only crossed with circular touches of black ; a 
line of White, and below it another of blaok, proceed 
the first from the upper pait of the eye, the other 
iVom behind the eye, and lose themselves on the 
neck and back. Back dusky yellow, sprinkled and 
elegantly waved with black; wings black with a 
large oblong spot of white ; the primaries tipped 
and spotted with white ; rump white bordered with 
black; belly yellow; sides under the wings more 
dusky yellow, marked with long arrow-heads of 
black ; tail blaok with white markings ; legs green- 
ish blue. Length nine inches and a half. The 
female is marked nearly the same as the male, but 
wants the scarlet on the throat, which is whitish. 
The young of both sexes have the crown sprinkled 
with black and scarlet in October, 

1048.— The Hairy Woodpecker 

(Picus viilo$ut )0 This species, remarkable for the 
great mass ol hairs that cover the nostril, and the 
hairy quality of the feathers on the back, is another 
of the species peculiar tp North America, and is 
common in oresharda during the autumn and winter, 
where it bores the bark of the trees, the decayed 
wood of palings, mouldering logs, Ac., in search of 
insects and their larvae. In the month of May it 
usually seeks the forest with its mate, and either 
appropriates a hollow already made, or digs one for 
the reception of the eggs. In the latter case, ac- 
cording to Wilson, it first works horizontally for the 
distance of six or eight inches, and then obtusely 
downwards for twice that distance, carrying up the 
chips with the bill and scraping them out with its 
feet. Not unfrequently they choose large orftiirdi 
as Uieir summer residence, working out their asylum 
in the stem of apple-trees or old stakes WiWm 
states that their cry is strong, shrill, and tremu.oub, 
and that they have also a single note or cAudl, which 
they often repeat in an eager manner as they hop 
about and dig into the crevices of the tree. The 
top of tlie head and a broad stripe behind the eye 
black ; occiput scarlet ; touches of blaok from the 
angle of the mouth to a broad black mark before 
the shoulder ; upper plumage generally black with 
two dorsal lines of white and white bars on the 
wings ; the under parts white. Length nine inches. 
The female wants the red on the occiput, which is 
characteristic of the adult male. 

1649,— -Thx Downy Woodpiucxbr 

(Pkus In general habits, manners, and 

colouring this species resembles the hairy wood- 
pecker, but is much smaller, measuring about six 
inches and a half in length. It is a native of North 
America, frequenting orchards and the neighbour- 
hood of farm-houses, and is stationary throughout 
the year. About the middle of May, says Wilson, 
the male and female look out for a suitable place 
for the reception of their eggs and young. An 
apple, pear, or cherry tree is generally selected for 
this purpose. ’^The tree is minutely reconnoitred 
for several days previous to the operation, and the 
woik is first begun by the male, who cuts out a 
hole in the solid wood as circular as if described by 
a pair of compaases, He is occasionally relieved by 
the female, both parties working with the most in- 
deffitigable diligence. The direction of the hole, if 
made indhe body of the tree, is generally downwards, 
by an angle of thirty or forty degrees for the distance 
of SIX or eight inches, and then straight down for ten 
or twelve more : within it is roomy, capacious, and 
smooth as if polished by the cabinet-maker. .But the 
entrance is judiciously left just so large as to admit 
the bodies of the owners, During this labour they 
segulavly carryout the chips, often strewing them at 
a distance to prevent suspicion. This operation some- 
times occupies the chief part of a week. Before she 
begins to lay, the female often visits the place, exa- 
mines every part both of the exterior and intenor 
with great attention, and at length takes complete 
possession. The eggs are generally six, of a pure 
white, and laid on the smooth bottom of the cavity. 
The male occasionally supplies the female with food 
while she is sitting, and about fhe last week in June 
th^^ young are perceived making their way up the 
tree, climbing with considerable dexterity.” 

The note of this active, familiar^ little bird is a 
single chink freauently repeated, all our wood- 
pefikfirs,” says the admirable writer already quoted, 
’^iMI rid the apple-trees of so many vermin as 
this ; digging off the moss which the negligence of 
the propnetor had suffered to accumulate, and 
probin^ every crevice. In fact the orchard is hit 
favourite resort in all teasont, and his industiy is in- 
ceasant. In the fall, he is particularly fond o( 
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borinff the attple-treei for inuoti. digging a circular 
hole through the bark, juit iufficient to admit 1 m 
bill ; after that, a eeoond and a third, audio en, in 
ipretty regular horizontal circles round the body of 
the tree; these parallel circles of holes are often 
not more than an inch or .an inch and a half apart , 
and sometimes so close together that*! have cohered 
eight or ten of them at once with a dollar. From 
nearly the surface of the ground up to the first fork, 
and sometimes far beyond it, the whole bark ox 
many apple-trees is perforated in this manner, so as 
to appear as if made by successive discharges of 
buok-sliot ; and this little woodpecker is the perpe- 
trator of this supposed mischief. I say sunposed, 
for, so far from these perforations of the bark being 
ruinous, they are not only harmlessbut, ! have good 
reason to believe, really beneficial to the health and 
fertility of the tree. In more than fifty orchards 
which I examined myself, tliose trees which were 
marked by the woodpecker (for some trees they 
never touch, because perhaps not penetrated by in- 
sects) were uniformly the most thriving, and seem- 
ixtgly the most productive. Many of these were 
upwards of sixty years old. their trunks completely 
covered with holes, while the branches were broad, 
luxuriant, and loaded with fruit. Of decayed trees 
more than three-fourths were untouched by the 
woodpecker. It is principally during the autumn 
and winter months that this .species thus bores in 
iiuest of the larv« of insects, which, if suffered to 
remain unmolested, would ultimately destroy the 
tree ; one check to their increase, appointed by na- 
ture, is the little downy woodpecker. 

1050 ,— The Grsat Spotcbd Woodpecker. 

(Picusi major), Le Pic vari6, and Pic Epeiche, 
Buffon ; iJie Bunt-specht, Becht, Bechstein. 

This species is one of our British birds, and, thougn 
not very abundant, is found in all our wooded dis- 
tricts. In Ireland it is rare. On the continent it is 
widely diffused, and in the northern latitudes is 
most probably migratory. Mr. Selby says that in 
Northumberland there is an influx of these birds, as 
he suspects, from Norway and Sweden ; they arrive 
with the woodcock, generally after stormy weather 
from the north or north-east. In its habits the 
great spotted woodpecker resembles the rest of his 
race, feeding on insects, berries, and fruits ; it rarely 
descends to the ground, but traverses the trunks 
and branches of trees with the greatest address, and 
excavates a deep hole for the purpose of incubation. 
During the spring and throughout the, breeding-sea- 
lon this bird utters a jarring noise, the call both of 
the males and females to each oth^. 

The colouring is as follows; — Forehead greyish 
while ,* crown of the head black ; occiput £116 crim- 
son ; cheeks and ear-coverts white ; general colour 
of the upper surface black, proceeding from astre^ 
running from each comer ot* the lower mandible, 
and arching forwards on the chest, inclosing a patch 
of white on each side of the back of the neck ; sca- 
pulars and part of the adjoining wing-coverts while ; 
quills barred with white; the four middle tail- 
feathers black, the rest more or less white, and 
spotted near the tip with black; under surface 
white. 'I'he female wants the red occipital band. 
The young on quitting the nest have the crown of 
the head red and the occiput black, in which state, 
as Mr. Selby states, they have been mistaken for 
4he Picus medius, a species not found in England, 

1 G 51 .— ThbLbssbr Spotted Woodpecker 

iPwui minor). U Petit Epeiche, Buffon; Pic 
£peichette,Temminck ; Grass-pecht, Bechstein. 

In all its habits and msjiners this beautiful little 
species is a true woodpecker. It is generally dif- 
fused through Europe, and in Germany gives pre- 
ference to the forests of fir-trees. In our island it is 
partially distributed, being in some places very 
common, but in the northern counties it is rare. 

“ In England,*' says Mr. Gould, “ it is far more 
abundant than is generally supposed; we have seldom 
sought for it in vam wherever large trees, particularly 
the elm, grow in sufficient numbers to invite its 
abode : its security from sight is to be attributed 
more to its habit of frequenting the topmost branches 
than to its rarity. Near I/mdon it is very common, 
and may be seen by an attentive observer in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and in any of the parks in the 
nerghbourhood. Like many other birds whose 
habits are of an arboreal character, the lesser spotted 
woodpecker appears to performa certain daily round, 
traversing a given extent of district, and returning 
to the same spot whence it began its route. Besides 
the elm, to wmch it is especially partial, it not un- 
frequently visits orchard-trees of large growth4 
running over their moss-grown branches in quest of 
the larvm of insects, which abound in such situations, 
in iU actions it is very lively and alert. Unlike the 
large woodpecker, which prefers the trunks of 
tre^ it naturally frequents the smaller and more 
elevated branches, which it traverses with the ut- 
most ease and celerity : should it peroeive^lUelf 


noticed, it becomes s|iy, and retires from obseryMion 
by concealing itself behind the branch on which it 
rests ; if, however, earnestly engaged in the exti^- 
tion of its food, its attention appears to be so al»otbed 
that it will allow itself to be closely approached 
without suspending its operations. When spnng 
commences* it becomes eJamorous and noisy, its call 
being an oft-repeated note, so closely resembling 
that of the wryneck as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from it. At other times of the year it is route, and 
itspresenceisonly betrayed by the reiterated strokes 
which it makes against the bark of trees,*’ (* Birds 
of Europe.*) 

The forehead U greyieh white ; the crown of the 
head ii rosy red : itreak over the ^e, occiput, and 
nape of the neek black ; cheeks and lidea of the 
neck white j from the oomen of the lower mandible 
a black itreak proceeds downwards towards the 
shpulder; upper part of the back and lesser wing- 
coverts glossy black ; middle of the back and scs^ 
pulars white barred with black ; quills black spotted 
with white ; tail-ooverts and four middle tail-fea- 
thers black; upon the rest the black decreases to 
the outer feather, which is white, except a black 
spot near the tip ; under .parts greyish white, with a 
few dusky spots upon the sides of the breant. In 
the female the crown Of the head is whites (Selby.) 


the toes being iinhr Hiyea, Hmm tndaelyle wood- 
peckers, termed ^eokdig ^ AptwnUa 

by Swainson, have the tulf imnuMriy broad and 
flattened and, eometiiiift at loaet, toe taiil are 
partially covered with feathers. The specieeof this 
group are not confined to one quarter of the globe ; 
there are Indian, European, Ameiioan exam* 
pies. Of the former we may mention the Pieus 
Tiga of Horsfield, to which the foUowulg is closely 
allied. 

1654*-— Srorx^ Woodpxckbr. 

(4piemui SkorU). Pious Shorii, Vigors. This 
species, n native of the forests of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and figured by Mr. Gould, in his 
’ Ceutuiy/ was first oharaoterized in the * Pro* 
ceeds. Zoo]. Soc.* 1831, p. 175* Of its habits we 
have no details. It is named after its discoverer the 
Hon. F. J. Shore, of the East India Company’s 
Civil Service. General colour orange green ; the 
head with a scadet crest ; back scarlet ; a stripe 
behind each eye, and another from the angle of tnc 
lower mandible, black ; under parts white ; theJi^k 
of the neck, the quills, and tail-feathers blaokl^e 
top of the breast greyish brown ; the breast and 
abdomen marked with black scale-like spots. 
Length, twelve inches. 


1652.— The Grixk W oodpecxcsr 

(Picus viridis). Gecinus viridus, Bold: le Pic 
vert, Buffon; Grunspecht, Bechstein: Woodspite, 
Ilain-bird, Hew-hole, Yappingall, Yaner, Popinjay, 
Provincial English. 

I Of our limited number of British woodpeckers 
this is certainly the most common ; it is, however, 
very doubtful whether it extends to Ireland. On 
the continent of Europe it is widely spread, inhabit- 
ing forests and wooded districts, where its loud ciy 
may be often heard, the bird itself unseen. This 
cry, when frequently uttered, is comiponly supposed 
to foretell the approach of rainy weather ; hence 
one of its English provincial names. In some of 
its habits this species differs from the woodpeckers 
generally, especially in often leaving the trunks of 
the trees for the ground, where it searches for ants'- 
nests, being extremely partial to these insects and 
their larvfc. which it picks up very dexterously by 
means of its lung tongue. In this respect it agrees 
with the golden- winged woodpecker of Ainenca 
(Colaptes auratus), a most beautiful and interesting 
species, regarded by Mr. Vigors as the type of the 
ground woodpeckers. It must not be supposed 
however, that the green woodpecker seeks its food 
only on the ground ; it searches for insects on the 
bark of tree's, or in the decaying wood, which it 
shivers easily by blows with its strong wedge-shaped 
bill. It scales the trunks with great rapidity, as- 
cending either straight up or in a spiral manner ; 
it also readily descends, not, however, head-fore- 
most, but tail foremost, moving as it were back- 
wards. 1 ts4ight is rapid and undulating, the wings 
being opened and shut at every stroke ; and in fly- 
ing from trunk to trunk, if the trees.are not. very far 
apart, it takes only a single sweep. 

The green woodpecker works out a deep excava- 
tion either in a tree undergoing the process of decay 
or .in one of the softer kinds of wood, carrying it 
often to a considerable depth. The aspen, according 
to Mr. fielby* is often selected. When engaged at 
its laborious task, the strokes are so ranief and re- 
peated with such velocity, that the head appears m 
an incessant vibration, while the strokes resound to 
a considerable distance. The eggs, five in number, 
are of a bluish white. 

In the spring this species utters a jarring sound, 
which appears to be the call pf the sexes to each 
other. The feathers round the. base of the bill and 
round the eyes black ; crown of the head and a 
moustache mark from the root of the bill blood-red, 
the base of the feathers being bluish grey : ujiper 
surface generally green, passing on the rump into 
gamboge-yellow ; under .parts yellowish ^ey with 
a tinge of green ; quills barred with dusky black 
and yellowish grey; tail blackish brown barred with 
green, in the female the red xm the head is less 
conspicuous, and the moustaches are mostly black. | 

1053.— TnR ScaziXD WooDPxoKn 
(PteuB Vigors). Tbb species is a native 

of the Himalayan Mountains, and is figured in Mr. 
Gould’s ’ Century.’ It was first described in the 
’ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1831, p. R. Aboim green, 
the rump yellowish ; throat greenish grejw lop 
the head scarlet ; a stripe ^ve and below the eye 
greenish white, bmmded, the first above and the 
latter below, by a large dish of black; under parts 
greenish scaled with otack ;iiittiUs and tail4eaihers 
brownish black beieed w4h wliitei We have no 
account of tU habits. * 

We have described the woodMkdIi u zygodao* 
tyle, that is, as having t#oantenor and two posterior 
toes ; but there it a in which the innermost 
of the hinder toes is wanting, .the total number of 


1655.— The Thrxe-tosd Woodpecker 

(Aptemus tridadylus^ Swainson). Piooldes tri- 
dactylus, Lacdpdue. In Bonaparte’s ’ Comparative 
List of the Birds of Europe and N. America’ aredis* 
tingiiished three species of three-tued woodpeckers ; 
one (A. tridactylus), a native of Northern ana Central 
Europe; and two (A. hirsutus and A. arcticus), 
natives of the northern parts of America, Of these 
latter, the A. arcticus has till lately been regarded 
as identical with the European species. An allied 
^eoies, viz., the A* undulatus, is a native of 
Guiana. In habits and manners these tridactyl e 
species resemble the ordinary woodpeckers, climb- 
ing the bark with the greatest ikeility, and feeding 
upon insects. 

The three-toed woodpecker inhabits the forests 
of the northern and eastern portions of Europe as 
well as those of Asia. It is very abundant in Nor- 
way, Kusaia, and Siberia, and is common also in the 
Swiss Alps ; but rare in France, and even Germany, 
and never seen in Holland. It is not known in our 
island. According to Temminck, in the Alpine 
regions it never passes an elevation of *4000 feet 
above the level of the ica, its range there being 
restricted to the forests at the base of the moun- 
tains, and to the wooded valleys. With respect to 
its North American representative (A. arcticus), it 
exists, according to Dr. Richardson, in all the forests 
of spruce-fir lying between Lake Superior and the 
Arctic Sea : and that north of the Great Slave Lake 
it is the most common species of woodpecker. He 
also states that it much resembles the hairy wood- 
pecker in its habits, except that it seeks its food 
principally on the decaying trees of the pine-tribe, 
in which it frequently makes holes of considerable 
size and depth. It does not migrate. According 
to M. Temminck, the American bird differs from 
the European in being of a less size, and more 
vividly coloured. The three-toed woodpecker is 
about ten inches in length ; the ground-colour of the 
plumage of the upper parts is black, barred and 
spotted with white ; the under parts are white, with 
transverse markings along the sides* The top of the 
head in the male is of a fine golden tint with an 
inclination to orange. 

Among the less typical forms of the woodpeckers, 
but which have truly zygodactyle feet, we may 
notice the Pious Chilensis (Garm. * Zool, de la 
Coquille** pi. 32) and the Picus (Trao]iyphonui) 
Cater. 

1656 .— Tbb Ckiliaw Woodeeckeb 

(P. CJdknsis)* In this species the 4egs and feet 
are more slender than in the ordinary examples of 
this tribe, and the tail, instead of being graduated 
and wedge-shaped, with the stiff feathers so ar- 
ranged as to support and strengthen each othep 
(as is well seen in our pictorial specimen of the 
sealed woodpecker. Fig. 1653), consists of somewhat 
softer feathers, which, mstead of being graduated, are 
nearly of equal length, so that the tail it but dightly 
rounded at its termination. In the ordinary wood- 
peckers the rigid tail-feathers are all bent inwards, 
especially at their points, in order to catch the bark 
and support the birds while eUnginf tc the stems 
of trees. In this speeies the feauieri are straight. 
We see in fkot a departure from the soansoriai 
model, as presented by the mpre typical fbrma of 
the Picide. The present species ts found in the 
woods of tjie province of Concepcion in Chile. 
M* Lesson killed many individuals upon the penin* 
sula of Taloaguano. 

The Chilians call this bird Carpeiltiio, a liami 
I generally applied by the Spsniaitla to the iroed- 
I peckers, both in Bumps and America. 
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hmum dMOiibet it u of a tooihre tint with 
Httio bait of brown and tddt&i, aitoopi on the lower 
part of the badk and mmpy where a tinf^le colour 
pedontioatee, fbrmmc; a li^ patch of pure white ; 
DtU black ; a my hood, pencilled with verv bright 
grey« covert the head; cheeks rusty, ana throat 
whitish ; all the upper part of the body, wings, and 
even the great quills, rusty brown barred with stnal] 
whitish bands ; diaCts of the quills golden yellow, 
and their internal part fUlvous brown, with a white 
border or a single spot of the same colour towards 
the middle : breast, abdomen, and flanks whitish, 
dotted with brown ; oolour of each feather yellowish 
white, while the middle is occupied by a circle of 
brown deepest upon the breast Tail-leathers stiff 
iind wedge-shaped, brown above, with ‘a slight fill- 
vous tint brightest below ; the two external sud the 
two internal ones are pencilled with whitish sinuous 
bands upon their edges. Colour of the tarsi green- 
ish, that of the claws approaching reddish. Total 
length more than eleven inches. (Lesson.) 

1657.*— Thb Cavfrx Woodpsokjeui 
(j^wuHmhonua Cafer^ G, R. Gray), Le Promdpic 
of Le vaillant. 

In this bird we are presented with a still flirther 
departure from the model : the tarsi are elevated ; the 
tail soil and rounded, with the feathers broad at 
their apex : the beak arched ; and the general con- 
tour remote from that so palpably characteristic of 
the habits of the woodpeckers, and which a glance 
is suifluient to appreciate. 

Mr. G. R. Gray, we believe, places this specie* in 
his subfamily Bucconinse (Barbets), and Cuvier 
discovers in its arched beak an approach to the 
Cuckoos. In some rejects it appeal's to us to ap- 
proach the Wryneck. The Caffre woodpecker seeks 
Its food on the ground, in the creviccfrof the bark 
and under the moss of decayed trees and moulder* 
ing logs. The colouring of this species is as follows s 
— liead, belly, and rump yellow; upper coverts of 
the tail orange ; focehegd black ; two black scanty 
pointed aigrettes ; a large black collar variegated 
with white, bordered above with a small narrow 
white edging varied a little with brown below ; back 
of the neck and back brown, each feather termi- 
nated with white. Tail rounded, brown, striped 
with greyish white ; bill black at the point. 

This is the Prom4pic of Le Vaillant ; Trachypho- 
nus Vaillantii, Ranz ; Micropogan sulphuralus, Latr. ; 
and Polysticte quopopa, Smith, Native country, 
Caifraria. 

1656,— Tkb Wrynkcx 

( Yunx TorquiUa), Le Torool, Buflbn : Die Wende- 
hals, Bechstein; Long-tongue, Emmet-hunter, 
Snake>bird, and Cuckoo's-mate, Provincial English. 

The Wryneck is one of our summer visitors, and, 
though common in the southern and eastern coun- 
ties of our island, is very scarce in the north and 
west. In Ireland, we believe, it is never seen. It 
arrives in April, a few days before the appearance of 
the cuckoo, and its loud cry of p$ept peep^ 
monotonously repeated, is first heard when the clnii> 
tree leaves are as large as a silver sixpence* 
Groves, orchards, and woods are the resorts of this 
elegant bird, and also, the lines of tall beech-trees 
along hedgerows. Ants are its favourite food, and 
in quest of them it traverses the trunks of trees, 
though its tail is not used as an assistant in climbing, 
examining every crevice, and picking them up by 
means of its long vermiform toi^ue covered with a 
glutinous secretion. It also visits the ground for 
the game purpose, where it hop and walks with con- 
siderable facility, searching for the nests of these 
insects, and it is astonishing to see with what 
rapidity it devours them, launching its long tongue 
at them, and withdrawing it so rapidly that the eye 
can scarcely follow the motion. This tongue is 
evidently endowed with a high degree of sensibility, 
and perhaps of taste; we have frequently seen the 
wryneck in captivity launch it forth, when any sub- 
stance has been presented as food, and touch the 
morsel with it, keeping it at the time in a state of 
quivering vibration : it reminded us of the tongue of 
the Damus Peba. In Fig. 1659 the head and 
tongue or the Wryneck are well delineated. White 
b Nat. Hist. Selbome’) says, ** These birds appear on 
the grass-plots and walks ; they walk a little, as well 
as hop, and thrust thein bills into the turf, in quest, 
I conclude, of ants, which are their, food : while they 
hold their bills on the grass, they draw out thetr 
prey with their tongues which are so long as to be 
coUed round their heads.’’ Colonel Monta^ infonns 
us that ha^ng captured a female, which 1 m confined 
for some days in a cage, he was enabled to watch 
its manners very minutely. A quantity of mould, 
with emmeU and their eggs, was given it; and it 
was curious to observe the ton^e darted forth Mnd 
retracted with such velocity and such unerring aim 
that it never zetnmed without an ant or an egg 
adhe^ to it, not tmisflxed by the homy points, as 
some Imve imagined, but retained by a peculiar 


tenaohmi moisture provided for that purpose* 
While feeding, the body is motionless, the head only 
is turned to eveiy side, and the motion of the tongue 
is so rapid that an ant’s egg, which is of a light 
oolour and more conspicuous than the tongue, has 
somewhat the appearance of moving to the mouth 
by attraction as a needle flies to a magnet. The 
bill is rarely used exoep to remove the mould in 
order to get more readily at these insects ; where 
the earth is hollow^ the tongue is thrust into all the 
cavities to rouse the ants, and for this purpose 
the homy appendage is extremely serviceaDle as a 
guide to the tongue. We have seen the green 
woodpecker lake its food in a similar manner.” 
The wryneck breeds in the holes of decayed trees, 
but does not excavate a chamber, like the wood- 
pecker, the strength of the beak being inadequate 
for that purpose. The eggs, nine or ten in number, 
and of a pure transparent white, are laid upon tlie 
bare wood. When surpzised upon her eggs, the 
wryneck defends herself with great spirit, erecting 
the feathers of the top of the head, and hissing like 
a snake. The young if molested also hiss, ana turn 
their heads in various directions. The name wry- 
neck is indeed given to this bird from its singular 
habit of twisting and wrything its neck with odd 
contortions when alarmed or irritated. 

The wryneck leaves our island early in autumn, 
retiring southwards, and most probably, passing the 
winter in Africa; specimens, indeea,nave been 
received from that continent and from India. In 
Europe the wryneck is very generally spread during 
summer, being found even as for north as Sweden ; 
but, according to Temminok, it is rare in Holland. 
Though the colours of this bird are not gaudy, they 
are scarcely to be exceeded for simple heauty and 
propriety of arrangement. The upper parts are 
brown and grey exquisitely dotted, and chequered 
with spots, dashes, zigzag oars, and lines of black 
and rufous, difficult to describe and difficult for the 
artist to copy. The throat is yellowish white, with 
transverse black bars ; the breast and under parts 
are white, .with arrow-head spots of black. Length 
seven inches, 

The characters of the genus may be summed up 
as follows bill short, straight, conical and de- 
pressed, the ridge rounded, mandible sharp ; tongue 
tong, vermiform, armed at the tip with a homy I 
but unbarbed point; feet zyi;odactyJe, the two ante- 
rior toes united together at their base ; tail-feathers 
ten, soft, and flexible ; wings moderate. The spe- 
cies are limited in number* 

Family TROCHILIDiE (HUMMING-BIRDS). 

1660, 1601.^£xampi.xs ov Humming-Birds 

I The humming-birds are among the least and most I 
brilliant of the feathered race. Winged gems, 
they glance with dazzling effulgence as they dart 
along or hover over the fragrant flowers draining 
the nectary of its liquid sweets. No birds excel 
them in powers of flight; their long and narrow 
wings are admirably adapted for a^ial progression. 
The quill-feathers are stiff, firm, and elastic, and 
famished with rigid shafts, in some instances sin- 
gularly developed. The tail iz variable. The plu- 
mage is close and compact, and resembles an 
arrangement of fishes' scales, glittering, in the males, 
with metallic lustre. The tarsi are very small and 
short : and the toes, three before and one behind, 
are very delicate. The ground is never their resting- 
place ; they perch on slender twigs, but are mostly 
seen on the winf^. If we look at the tiny skeleton 
of one of these birds (Fig. 1662), we shall be struck 
by. the great depth and extent of the keel of the 
breast-bone, the length of the scapulse, and the com- 
parative insigmficance of the legs. The whole mus- 
cular force is, ki fact, concentrated upon the organs j 
of flight; the pectoral muscles, in comparison with 
the size of the bird, exceed in volume perhaps those 
of any other of the feathered race ; ana all the other 
muscles for working the wings are in just accordance. 
Looking at the mletoii alone, the comparative 
anatomist would say the greatest portion , of, the 
life of these birds, all their active existence, n 
passed on the wi'ng» The primary quill-feather is 
always the longest. The beak is long' and slender, 
but very variable in its form, being straight, curved, | 
and in some species even turned up. The tongue is 
long, bifid, or split into two filaments, tubular, and 
capable of being darted out to a considerable dis- 
timoe. As in the woodpeekers, it is the principal 
kiitnunent by means of which they obtain their ' 
food, viz., insects of various kinds and the nectar of 
flowers ; and it is urotmded by the same arrange- 
ment of tlie caruJaginous continuation of thd os 
byoideswindinground theskullto the forehead, which i 
we have explained in those bitds. With respect to i 
the tongue itself. Lesson describee it as composed of 
two musoulo-flbrous cylinden^ soldered to each ' 
other so as to resemble in tome degree a double- I 
bsyrrelled gun : but theei tubes towaids the tip be- 
oome separated and euiiifed, each presenting a 


little blade» which is concave, within and convex 
externally. In order that this tubular tongue may 
be projected upon the aliments which its termina- 
tions are appointed to seize and retain, the os hyoides 
which supports it is formed of two bony plates or 
straps, which separate, pass below the cranium, re- 
asoend over the bones of the occiput, and proceed 
to form a point of resistance or folcrum by tneir re- 
union on the forehead, The result of tms disposi- 
tion, when brought into play by the muscles of the 
tongue, is a great power over the muscular tubes 
which compose the organ of taste. The two small 
blades of elongated spoon-lilce termination seize 
the insects or lick up tile honied exudations, which 
ere on the instant carried lo the aperture of the 
oesophagus by the elasticity and contractility of the 
two tubes, and forthwith swallowed. The long and 
slender bill comes in admirably in aid to insert the 
tongue in the nectaiy of flowers.” Sir W. Jardine 
(* Nat. Libr. Ornithol.,* vol. i.) confirms Ihin account 
given by Lesson, as does also Hrisson, as far as he 
was enabled to discover by an examination of the 
parts moistened with water, afler having been dried ; 
put he adds, that it appeared to him, on investigat- 
ing the structure of the tongue of the Trochilus mos- 
chatus thus relaxed, that its tip presented a fim- 
briated opening, having the exterior margin of each 
fork set with recurved, sharp-pointed, pliable spines, 
as if to assist its viscidity in securing any sfibstanoe 
seized by them. Pig. 1663 represents the bill and 
tongue of the Humming-bird, after Lesson : a, the 
head profile, the tongue protruded from the bill, 
and showing its bifurcation ; the two branches of 
the OB hyoides seen surrounding the cranium ; b, the 
same seen from above, the two branches of the os 
hyoides uniting at a pointed angle in front ; c, the 
same seen from below ; d, the tongue mucli magni- 
fied, with some of the soft parts dissected away, but 
adhering to the os hyoides and its branches, as well ar 
to the larynx seen from above; e, the same seen 
from below, with the os hyoides only, and the two 
lamallm of its jioint separated ; /, portion of the 
tongue, very much magnified, seen irom above, so 
as to convey the idea of the manner in which the 
cylinders that form it are united ; g, the lower side 
of the same. The senses of sight and hearing are 
highly acute in the humming birds ; and so, from 
the structure of the tongue and its office, we may 
conclude that of taste to be. 

These gorgeous birds are all natives of America, 

and, according to our best information, that great 
archipelago of islands between Florida and the 
mouth of the Orinoco, together with the mainland 
of the southern continent until it passes the tropic 
of Capricorn, literally swarms with them ; in the 
I wild and uncultivated parts they inhabit those forests 
I of magnificent timber overhung with liams and 
the superb tribe of Bignonacem, the huge trunks 
clothed with a rich drapery of parasites whose blos- 
soms vie in tints, if not in urilliancy, with their 
winged rifiers; in the cultivated parts they abound 
in the gardens, and iseem to delight in society, be- 
coming very, familiar ; feeling confidence in their 
own powers, they will even hover about one side of 
a shrub while flowers or fruits are plucked from the 
opposite. As we recede from the tropics on eillier 
I side, the nunabers decrease, though some species are 
found in Mexico, and others in Peru, which do not 
appear to exist elsewhere. Thus Mr. Bullock dis- 
covered several species at a high elevation, and 
consequently low temperature, on the lolly table- 
lands of Mexico, and in the woods in the vicinity of 
the snowy mountains of Orizaba; while Captain 
King, in his survey of the southern coasts, met with 
numerous members of this diminutive family flying 
about in a snow-storm near the Straits of Magellan, 
and discovered two species in the remote island of 
Juan Fernandez. ’IVo species only spread far into 
the northern continent of America : the one, the 
Ruff-necked Humming-bird, which was discovered 
by Captain Cook in Nootka Sound, and has been 
traced by Kotzebue to 61^ along the western shores ; 
the other, the Northern orKuby4hroated Humming- 
bird, so beautifully described by IVilson* This 
species has been obtained from the plains of the 
Saskatchewan, and was found breeding, by Mr. 
Drummond, near the sources of the Elk river. It is 
known to reach as for north as the fifty-seventh 
parallel.” 

The velocity with which the humming-birds 
glanoe through the air is extraordinary, and so 
rapid is the vibration of their wings, that the action 
eludes the sight ; when hovering before a flower, 
they seem suspended as if by some magic power, 
rather than by the vigorous movement of their 
rigid pinions, which, however, produce a constant 
murmur or buzzing sound, whence the English title 
b} which we designate these birds, and the Creole 
epithets in Cayenne and the Antilles, viz., Mur- 
mnm; Bbu^ons, and Fiou-foous, 

It htt been frequently and justly observed, that 
in their mode of night the humming-birds closely 
resemble the sphiiut-moths, or the dragon-flies^ 
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Mr. Dftrwiivitl ilk idmirable * Journal/ itafeti that 
while at he started early one morning and 
walked toldii(top of the Gavia, or Topsail Mountain. 

The air was delighthilly cool and IVagrant, and 
the drops of dew still glittered on the leaves of the 
largo Hiiiieeous plants which shaded the Itrearolets 
of eloir water. Sitting down on a rock of granite. 
It was delightful to watch the various insects and 
as they dew past. The humming-birds seem 
particularly fond of such shady retired spots; when- 
ever 1 saw these little creatures buzzing round a 
flower with their wings vibrating so ramdJy as to 
be scarcely visible, 1 was reminded of the sphinx- 
moths; their movements and habits are indeed in 
many respects very similar.’* fp. 36.) Bullock and 
Wilson both notice the surprising rapidity of the 
vibrations of thek wings ; the former, speaking of 
specimens caged, says, that in a space barely suffi- 
cient lor them to move their wings, they will keep 
their bodies in the air apparently motionless for houni 
together. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule ; Mr. Darwin, describing the Trochilus gigas, 
which, M he observed, had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso in numbers a little before 
the vernal equinox, adds It comes from the 
parched deserts of the north, probably for the 
purpose of breeding in Chile. When on the wing 
the appearance of this bird is singular. Like the 
others of the genus, it moves from place to place 
with a rapidity which may be compared to a syrphus 
amongst dipterous insects and a sphinx amongst 
the moths; but whilst hovering over a flower, it 
flaps its wings with a slow and very powerful move- 
ment, totally different from that vibratory one, 
common to most of the species, which produces 
the humming noise. I never saw any other bird 
tike force of whose wings appeared so powerful in 
proportion to the weight of its body. When hover- 
uig by a flower, its tail is constantly expanded and 
shut like a fan, the body being kept in a nearly 
vertical position. Thk action appears to steady 
and support the bird between the slow movements 
of its wi^. Although flying from flower to flower 
in search of f6od,iti stomach i^nerally contained 
abundant remains of insects, which, 1 suspect, are 
much more the object of its search than honey is. 
The note of this species, like that of nearly the 
whole family, k extremely shrill.** These brilliant 
creatures are an intrepid daring race, and extremely 
pugnacious, and cannot endure the approach of one 
even of their own species, still less of any other 
bird near their breedingHplacei. Of one minute 
but beautifhl species, the Mexican Star, Mr. Bullock 
•ays “ When attending their young they attack 
any bird indiscriminately that approaches the nest. 
Iheir motions, while under the influence of anger 
or fear, are very violent, and their flight rapid as 
an arrow ; the eye cannot follow them, but the 
ahrill piercing shnekwhich they utter on the wing 
may be heard when the bird k invisible. They 
attack the eyes of the larger birds, and their sharp 
needle-like bill is a truly formidable weapon in this 
kind of warfare. Nothing can exceed their fierce- 
neiii when one of their own species invades their 
territory during the breeding-season; under the 
influence of jealousy they become perfect furies, 
their throats swell^ their crests, tails, and wings 
expand, they fight in the air, uttering a shrill noise, 
till one fklk exhausted to the ground.** 

With respect to the voice of the humming^^birds, 
we have reason to believe that it consists qnly of a 
shrill cry ; ^tuoh k LeiBon*s assertion, who remarks, 
that it » uttered chiefly on the wing, or under the 
excitement of anger, &c., and that they are most 
frequently mute ; others, however, assert that they 
utter a song, which statement, if at all correct, is 
only applicable to a few species. Bullock speaks of 
a minute spMies in Jamaica, to which he Iktened, 
in the Botanical Garden of that kland, as it poured 
forth its ** slight querulous note.** 

Pdre Label, in 1547, and Rochfort, in 1658, de- 
scri^ spiders in the **Benmidez’' and Antilles 
which make webs strong enough to entangle small 
birds. Madame Merian, in her work, figures a 
gigantic round spider, which makes no net, of the 
genus Mygale, in the act of devouring a humming- 
Eird, thus deceiving later naturalkts, and even 
Linnmus, who termed the species Aranea avicttlaria. 
Mr* Macleay informs us that there are^in the West- 
Indies huge spiders belonging to the genus Nephik 
(as N. oWipes, or Epeiraclavipes of Oreille), com* 
mon, like our own Epeira diadema, in gwens, 
which make a mathematical net strong enough in* 
deed to embarrass small birds, but which, he states, 
do not attempt to catch birds, and never .molest 
them : and in a note he adds, when M. Langsdorff 
asked the people of Brazil if the Caranquexeire, 
for mich is the spider's name in that coimtiy, fed 
upon humming-birds, answered him, with 
bursts of laughter, that it only gratified its maw 
with large flm, ants, bees, wasps, beetles* frc., an 
answer wldeh me traveller found the trup of by 
personal expMknce. (* Trans. Zool. Soc./vol 1; 


It would mppesrf from Bir* BuHook^s statement, 
that humming-birds often avail themselves of the 
insects caught in spidets* webs, not, however, with- 
out the spiders endeavouring not to devour, but 
drive them away. ‘‘The house,” he writes, “ I re- 
sided in at Xalappa for several weeks on my return 
to Vera Cruz, Was only one story high, inclosing, 
like most of the Spankh houses, a small garden m 
the centre, the roof projecting six or seven feet 
from the walls, covering a wmk all round, and 
leaving a small space only between the tiles and 
trees which grew in the centre. From the edge of 
these tiles to the branches of the trees in the garden 
the spiders had spread their innumerable webs, so 
closely and compactly that they resembled a net : 1 
have frequently watched with much amusement 
the cautious peregrination of the humming-bird, 
who advancing beneath the web, entered the 
various labyrinths and ceils in search of entangled 
flies ; but as the larger spiders did not tamely sur- 
render their booty, the invader was often compelled 
to retreat. Being within a few feet, 1 could obse^e 
all their evolutions with great precision : the active 
little bird generally passed once or twice round the 
court, as if to reconnoitre his ground, and com- 
menced his attack by going carefully under the nets 
of the wily insect, and seizing by surprise the 
smallest entangled flies or those that were most 
feeble. In ascending the angular traps of the spider, 
great care and skill were required; sometimes 
he had scarcely room for his little wings to per- 
form their office, and the least deviation would have 
entangled him in the complex machinery of the 
web, and involved him in ruin. It was only the 
works of the smaller spiders that he durst attack, 
as the largest rose in defence of their citadels, when 
the besieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, and 
could only be traced by the luminous glow of his 
reAilgent colours. The bird generally spent about 
ten minutes in this predatory excursion, and then 
alighted on a branch of tn avocata to rest and re- 
tresh himself, placing his crimson star-like breast to 
the sun, which then presented all the glowing fire 
of the ruby, and surpassed in lustre the diadem of 
monarchs.*’ The species referred to is the Mexican 
Star. * ) s] igping, according to the same authority, 
these n aful birds frequently suspend themselves 
by the feet, with the head downwards* 

The nests of the humming-birds ai:e most beauti- 
ful compact structures, with exquisite finish and 
nicety of arrangement* We have seen one com- 
posed of the finest silky down, or cotton, of a deli- 
cate straw-yellow, soft, light, and compact, attached 
to the end of a twig, and concealed by leaves* In 
some cases the outside is formed of fine moss, lichens, 
&c., investing a compact bed of the down of plants, 
cotton, and even spiders' webs* 

Figs. 1664 and 1665 are the nests of Humming- 
birds (from Lesson). These are covered on the out- 
side with bits of lichen, leaves, moss, &c« One con- 
tains two white eggs fthe usual number atid colour 
of the eggs of these birds), of an elongated form* 
Fig, 1666 represents the Nest of the Brazilian Ame- 
thyst Humming-bird (Ornismya Ametbkto'ides, 
Less.) : a, the egg. 

In the * Zoological Journal,* vol. v*, is an interest- 
ing account of tlie nidificatlon of a species of hum- 
ming-bird, by the late Captain Lyon, R.N.; the 
nest, it appears, was not completed till after the 
youn|; were hatched. (Figs. 1667 and 1668*) 
Writing from Gongo Soco, Brazil, March 17th, 1829, 
he says “ I am too closely confined here, and too 
constantly occupied, to attend much to natural 
history or anything except the mines, but it may 
interest you to have an account of some young 
humming-birds whose hatching and education I 
studiously attended, as the neat waa made in a little 
orange-bush by the side of a frequented walk 4n my 
garden* It was composed of the silky dqwn of a 
plant,. and covered with small fiat pieces of yellow 
lichen. The first egg was laid Januaiy 2etl), the 
second on the 28th, and two Httle creatures like 
bees made their appearance on the ^morning of 
Februair 14th. As the yonwg increased in ste^ the 
mother Duilt her nest higher, so that, from having 
at first the form of Fig* 1667, ft became ultimately 
like Fig. 1668. 

The old bird sat very dese durmf a eonfimiaiioe 
of the heavy rain for eevcisi days an^ights. The 
young remmned blind until FebruaiylBth, and'fiew 
on the morning of Maeft Fth, wMioat psevions 
practice, as strong and swiftly as the mother, ^king 
their first dart from the nest to a tree dtout twenty 
yards distant.** 

It must not he suppqsid that thk plan of adding 
to the struetttfe a^r tUpiaichii^iof ^ eggs is 
the ordinary pimu Cn mli instnaod^mwWpe the 
bird had been driven fiito a made, 

aod had not tkse to IMsh thedfir de^ 

phriting the eggs, agiA mu thus suhii«tently com- 
pelled to add to it. \ 

in some dktrietib^ undoubtedly, the Jkummiiig- 
bitdi are migiitoqr«eiidh as the noiflwni or ruby- 


about ltn*> lfc D aia ki ifeifeM^aieds io^abg|>va:^1B^ 
Chila thegjbm^^ 

end of the month conemoilding to our Ik 
they are very common, in the apiiikg 4liey i 
to disappear, and on the 12th of what would 
respond to our March I taw oi^ one individuals. 
As this species migratei to the southward, it it 
replaced by the amval of a larger kind (the Tr^ 
ohilus gigas). I do not believe the smiul kinds 
breed Jn Chile, for during the summer their nests 
were common to the south af that eountiy. ^e 
migration of the humming-birds, both on the east 
and west coast of North America, corresponds jla 
what takes place in this southern continent In 
both oases they move towards the tropic during the 
colder parts of the year, and retreat before tbe 
returning heat Some, however, remain during the 
whole year in Tierra del Fuego ; and in NorUiem 
California (which in the northern hemkphere has 
the same relative position which Tierra del Fuego 
has in the southern) some, according to Oaptun 
Beechey, likewise remain.’* (p. 331.) 

1669, 1670.»Thx Ruby-throated Humicino-Bird 

(TVochilus CohMi), Audubon describes and 
figures four species of humming-birds as North Ame- 
rican, viz. the T. Colubrin, the T. Anna, the Lam- 
prornis Mango, and the Calliphlox rul'a (T. rufus, 
Gmel.) : but it must be observed thkt upwards of 
two hundred species are known ; in the cabinet of 
Mr. G. Loddiges, of Hackney, there are one hundred 
and ninety-six speoim, if not more — a gorgeous dis- 
pl^ of dazzling brilliants. 

The Ruby-throated Humming-bird usually arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the 25th of April, but in* 
Louisiana it has been observed as early as the 10^ 
of March. It has all the manners or its race; it 
hovers around the blossoms of trees and shrubs, 
giving preference to tubular flowers, not so much 
for the sake perhaps of the honey, as of the insects 
which crowd the nectary to feed upon its sweets. 
That insects, and those too of the coleopterous 
order, constitute a great portion of the food of thk 
species, has been proved by dissection, “I have 
seen,** says Wilson, ‘Mhe humming-bird, for half 
an hour at a time, darting at those little groups of 
insects that dance in the air on a fine summer even- 
ing, retiring to an adjoining twig to rest, and re- 
newing the attack with a dexterity that sets all our 
other flycatchers at defiance, 1 have opened from 
time to time great numbers of these birds, have ex- 
amined the contents of the stomach witn suitable 
glasses, and in three eases out of four have found 
these to consist of broken fragments of insects, ^ In 
many subjects, entire insects of the coleopterous 
order, but very small, were found unbroken.” 

The general colour of the upper parts of this spe- 
cies* including the two central tail-feathers, k green 
with gold reflexions. The whole of the throat and 
fore part of the neck is of a deep fiery ruby tint in 
some lights; in others* of a burnished crimson or 
orange glow ; in others, velvet^blaok : under parts 
greyish white mixed with green. (Juilk andf tail 

a ish brown. The female is destitute of the ruby 
which is whitCj as are the under p^s ge- 
nerally* Length three inches and a half. Fig. 1070 
represents the Female and Nest 

167L— The Double-crested Hummin(»-B)Rd 

{Ormmw Chrpiokifilktf Lesson). Trochiltts bi- 
lophus, xemm. This k a most gorgeous speeies- 
Two flattened fan-shaped crests, each composed ot 
six small feathers, part from the forehead on a level 
with the eyes. The brilliancy of theee eresta sur- 
passes description, glistening as thqr do with the 
hues of polished gold and red copper, changing 
into the gemmy tints of the ruby and emerald, now 
fire-coloured, anon the purest green, find presently 
the brightest yellow* The toaly fimhers of the 
forehead between the two crest# spgrkle with 
metallic uniform green, ehangitk|f to Steel or 
sapphire blue. A eamaU of dark ' nhangeable 
violet extends from the throat behind the qyeiL ahd ' 
descends along the sides of the sibdk k liripnhite 
in a point of loqglsathflm)^^ Thk 

uncertain viojtt, ym^idinghito lUm 
with its velvety very du tipt, ie jpiiu^jr defined 
pn the miik-wbite m thelmqdW wnto extendi to 
the lower part of the neeik so as her form a radmr 
large white collar. 11m mmu of the belly k 
whue ; but the .mi^e of lim idMIomen and the 
fianks are. like tba^haelMiSi^^ whjph 

k mmglea a liftk of eoloar of the hik^ 

ertfaefrathen.. anokm pf the 
bdok, end feetnen of ifltiip, meteimo ^i^ea 
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fONiiMfV/OlMt, ImmA llttljMhi it « Mtthra of 
hk Md •n0aii^iLSitf1ir:Ua^ Tbe bUl 
MMAm ^ tMi Itpit Oat thort, Iht toil 
graitNiM oritli «MUt fntiMM gMitlj 

brown; the I 


wimm llwiBiifO wh WigM (^den greeni the 
wool tetilgr lliogeok ipAk with the violet 
tiot of the oaiitbjet, cad o white gomt mo»ke the 
liarite of tbehooly IbOthoie ; donki end under porU 
goldeii gveeii; Icteiol teikfeothen brown with white 
border*; two oenlrci white with black tip*. Total 
length ueaHr fix niche*, of which the tail neaeure* 
three ihehei oad a hi^. 

J 1078.— 'Trx Shskli-wdioxd Hummino-Boid 

(lihiifw^ Thi* Bpecie* ii a native 

it the Spuiish Main. It* colour* are dauling ; the i 


{pomipwopterus Thi* Bpecie* i* a native 

it the SpuiUh Main. It* colour* are dauling ; the 
prevailing tint is rehilgent green; the throat and 
'breaat •hining blue ; the tail rufou* cinnamon. The 
outer quill* of the wing* are eingularly curved, and 
have itrong dilated *hart*, giving additional powers 
to the wingt which i* of a sMreHihape and admirably 
adapted for rapid flight. 

1674— Tbb Bar-tailbd Huitmino-Biro 


(Omiima Lesson). Trochiius iparganurui, 

Shaw; T.chryg<)ch1oriB.Vieill. This brilliant species, 
a native of Eastern Peru, is at once to be distin- 
gnished by the shape of its tail, which is forked to | 
the hue, and thus consists of two diverging portions, 
each containing five feathers, graduating in length 
one beyond another. Their colour is of the richest 
flame or bright orange red, with a dazzling metallic 
histre, and a broad mark of black at the tip. The 
upper surfime is fine golden green ; the rump dull 
red ; the under suifaoe bright emerald^green. 

1075 .— Gould** Humming-Bird 

(Omimifa Goiddii^ Lesson). The native district 
of this splendid species is unknown. The forehead, 
throat, and upper part of the breast are of the most 
brilliant green, the feathers being of a scaly form. 
From the crown springs a pyramidal crest of bright 
chestnut colour, and capable of being raised up or 
depressed at pleasure. The back and upper parts 
are gulden green, crossed upon the rump with a 
wMt&h band. The wings and tail are brownish 
purole, the latter having the centre feathers tinged 
with green. The sides of the neck are adorned with 
tufts, producing a chaste but brilliant eifect ; these 
tufts consist of narrow feathers, arranged so as to 
form a fan, which are of snowy whiteness, each hav- 
ing at its tip a spot of bright emerald-green sur- 
rounded by a darker border. 

1076 .— Thx Rscurved-bill Humming Bird 

(lyoekihu recumroBtrUy In this species, which 
appears to be a native of Peru, the bill is singularly 
turned up at the point, in order, it has been sug- 
gested, to enable ttie bird to reach (he nectaries of 
theBigonim, whose corolln are long and generally 
bent in the tube. The general colour is golden 
green ; the throat shining emerald-green ; middle of 
tne bre^ and of the ihider surface black ; lateral 
tail-feathers beneath topaz. 

Many instances are on record of humming-birds 
being Kept in oonftnement in their native country. 
Mr. Bullock, when in Mexico, had nearly seventy in 
cage*, and dqolares that could he have devoted his 
attention to them, he had no doubt of the possibility 
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he lailed from Jamaica, heving found a female Mango 
humming-^ird ntting on her nett and eggi, cut off 
the twig brought the whole on board. The bird 
became ab tame at to lufibr henelf to be fed on 
honey and water during the pauage, and hatched 
two young onea The mother did not long lurvive, 
but the young were brought to England, and con- 
tinued lome time in the poieeMion of Lady Ham- 
mond, from whoie lips they took honey ; and though 
onetAd not live long, the other lurvived for at Icaat 
twmmontha from the time of their arrival. 

l?kmily aNNYRIDJE (SUN-BIRDS). 

Fm. 1677 repremnU the forme obeervable in the 
Ibitli of the birdi of the preient ibmily, and aim of 
fhe Honeyiuokera (Nectarinladm, vigpre), which 
Air. Swrinwn ooniideta m ‘‘’f 

■wftbe Cinnyridm. o, bill of Melithreptee } 4,^11 of 
CSMTiii; e» bill of Anthrapteoj d, Neotarinla; e, 

^^eStot-Urdi are exeluilvely i»tiyw of the wann 
oUiMtM of the Old Wwld^ij. India and Afriw, 
md upnaoh the humming-blide in manners, w they 
. nliiioS livd thMn in brilliancy of plumage. Unlike 
Iht (MWMOre, wdiich travel 
^^iiMhea, or flm honeyiookem (Neotarimadm), 
«tSdh frit frw» twif to •"* flower 

Sf HWta Hwr ttpJoM ^ 


I beak, flieee fftoew birds unal^hovor eW'^vering 
whifi, Bobed in the ak, viMe &ey bury their long 
■lenw mile in the ooroita. Their plumage glitters 
with mvlallic eilUlgenct, but the wlouni **« not 
ohAAgenbUi hi varied lighls like the burning hues 
of the humming-birds; the fathers are not In fact 
scale-like, or of that tOKture producing innumerable 
fltcets, each facet reflecting the rays of light at evcN 
changing angles: they are eiinply burnished.* 

Insects of varioos kinds constitute the diet of the 
eun-birds, together with honey : their bill is more 
or less curved; the tongue is long, retractile, 
pencilled, or simply forked at the tip. 

The snn-btrds are animated, rapid, and graceflil 
in their moventents; their disposition is lively, and 
their song agreeable. For an account of several 
roeoies recently introduced to science, see Colonel 
Sykes’s * Catalogue of the Birds of Dukhun’ 0 
Proceeds.’ 188% pp. 98, 99). It will be observed that 
insects of various kinds were mostly found in the 
stomachs of thoseveseamined, and that it is stated 
** they hover before flower* and suck honey on the 
wing.” 

1678 ^ ^mr Colla&rd Sun-Bird 
(Gnnyrii chalybma). Lesser Collared Creeper of 
Swamson. In the restricted genus Cinnyris the 
bill IS long and slender, and the margins are minutely 
denticulated; the tongue retractile and simply 
forked ; the third quill- feather the longest. 

The Collared Sun-bird (Soni^anga & Collier of 
Vieillot) is a native of Africa. Its general colour is 
golden men, with brownish wings and tail, and a nar- 
row reu band across the breast, bordered above by 
another of steel-blue ; upper tail-coverts blue. 

1679 .— The Javanese Sun-Bird 
{Antlirej^ei Javwikay Nectarinia Javanica, Hors- 
tieid. The genus Anthreptes is characterized by 
Mr. Swamson as having tne bill moderate, rather 
strong, slightly curved ; wings, feet, and tail as in 
Cinnyris. 

The Javanese Sun-Bird is of a glossy metallic 
purple above ; olive-yellow beneath ; the scapulars, 
the rump, and a broad stripe curving from the base 
oi* the beak to the breast glossy violet ; throat chest- 
nut ; tail black. Neiive country, Java. 

Family NECTARINIADiE (HONEVSUCKERS). 

The Nectarinladie of Vigors are peculiar to South 
America, where, amidst the most luxuriant foliage 
and the wildM profusion of flowers, they flit and hop 
from twig to twig,iVom blossom to blossom, in quest 
of small insects and honey, probing the nectaries 
with their bill. The bill and feet are stronger than 
ih the sun-birds, and the powers of wing more 
limited. Their plumage is brilliant. 

1680.— The BLub-Hbaded Honeysucker 
(.Nectarinia cyanocephala), Cayenne Warbler, 
Blue-headed Warbler, and Blue-headed Creeper, 
Latham ; Le Petit Verd, Brisson. The male of this 


scapulars bluish; and the throat grey. 

Mr. Swalnson, who observed this bird in its native 
country, after stating that its habits are precisely 
those of the other Nectariniadee, says, **lt is one ofthe 
commonest birds of Brazil, and appears spread over 
the whole extent of that country. It frequents the 
same trees as the humming-birds, hopping from 
flower to flower, and extracting the nectar from 
each ; but this is not done on the wing, because its 
formation is obviously different from the liumming- 
birds, which, on the contrary, poise themselves in the 
air during feeding.” The young males have the 
colours of the females. The upper figure is that of 
a female ; the lower, that of a male. 

Family MELIPHAGID.® (HONEYEATERS). 

In this family we also find the suctorial structure of 
the tongue, but the bill and legs are stronger than 
those eVen of the Nectariniadse. The hind-toe is par- 
ticularly large, and fomished with a powerful claw ; 
and the taisi are robust. The species ai;e natives of 
Australia and various islands adjacent. Though 
the tongue it suctorial and tipped with a pencil of 
delicate fllamenis, it is not nearly so extensible as 

* All Uit ipily fMMn, in feoi obMnM lirnttUMt 

y\yti. the •rnDfiUS. <ir tlw ruby.f sU whlob out mmim the b«ul etui 
the thrott ot Cbt BphBMkl, ihr f*Sn 4 ltee-binb, eiul m» Hamsiliitf- 
birdi. Nflembleesoh oCurr iu thi uotforBitjr of their fltniolom ; cm ell 
ffonpui^of eyliiiAHflsl iMrMeflibofStred wHhoihoraiialomoMregitUr 
borblffl. wbieh In UmW tufo mpiuirtothor ifoSU ottoe, end oU of thorn 
MO holloifod isUw onSio with o doop ftorrow, m UmI who* tlio lislu. 
•• Audebeii Sni vSBorltod. gUdof in « vortwel dliiallim ooor tlio 
Ntly tesUMfi, Uni fOMiili, Umt all the lanibiouan>i«i« abiarhid in 
tmoiieldc ihom. nsd Uw poroeftloii of blook iit>rMlii08d. Bnt tt i» no 
loottr tboMVO Whitt tho ilsht lireflioUid Sou tfaMli lMtlliiiee(«itth )f 
whi£Mflbnnfltht oSkwifnnSoeloi). then R atWthi MMolof 


loottr tbOMWi wnott mm uenv lerwiioaMa irow mow wrawee^oton v 
whiSpeflbraMtht oSkwifnnSoeloi). then R atWthi Msmlof 
thi MMSld. thi tohy* na, wwykif idth tbi nnsoel SloiiMfcy i»d«r 
thi SSdMiiM of thi isyo wlUih WSi thorn, testvm out hr ththeol^ 


MOM of tho fsyo wiUih tndki thorn, tes^m out hr ththeol^ 
lasilnMiniMitif thitMfhlit, Attnimioliif thoSloMdty of 
MmMflpHnsIromMiilifnUy ^ M* Lw iai oitetthiiao* 
of Mgr fSiilti,Meh tekeo oUthi haM of gioon. nnd 
#|fihrl|ht«t e^MtsaUhfBly xoUlWk UatadMi to imtoM 
mSSti MthaltCitMwhioh dMaM 
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in the humming-birds, nor, aooording to Mr. Swain- 
son, do the branches of the os hyoides wind round 
the skull. Insects and the honey of flowers consti- 
tute the food of these birds, to wmqh some species 
add fhiits or berries. 

Lewin. who drew and described these birds in their 
native region, hss figured the tongue of the warty- 
faced honeysucker (Meliphaga Fiwgia} C Birds of 
New Holland,* pi, 4), and describes the bird as some- 
times to be seen ** in great numbers, constantly fly- 
ing ffom tree to tree (particularly the blue gum;, 
feeding among the blossoms by extraoing the honey 
with Aeir long tongues from eveiY flower as they 
passed.” The same observer, speaking of the blue- 
faced honeysucker. describes it as being fond of 
picking transverse holes in the bark, between which 
and the wood k inserts its long tongue in search of 
small insects, which it draws out with great dex- 
terity* 

According to Lewin, the yellow-eared honey- 
sucker in the winter season feeds on the sweet 
berries of the white cedar. 

1681 .— The New Holland Honeysuckbr 

(Meliphaga Navm Hoikmdimy As Hts name im- 
ulies, this bird is a native of New Holland, and, as 
Mr. Caley states, is ” most foequsntly met with in 
the trees growing in sorubi, where the different 
species of banksia are found, the flowers of which, 
I have reason to think, afford it a susteuanoe during 
winter. In the summer I have shot it when sucking 
the flowers of Leptospermum flavescens. In the 
scrubs about Paramatta it is very common.” 

1682 .— The Poe' Bird 

(Prosthemadera Nova Seekmdiay This splendid 
biid, which equals a pigeon in size, is a native of 
the woods of New Zealand, which resound with its 
tunerul notes : it is stated not^ only to be a delight- 
ful songster, but to be capable of imitating the 
voices of other birds. It is remarkable for two 
plumes of snowy white, hanging one on each side of 
the throat. In the Wattled Honeyeater of Van 
Diemen’s Land (Anthochmra oorunculata) two 
fleshy wattles hang in the same manner; and in the 
Meliphaga pencillata, Gould, a native of New South 
Wales, a small white tult passes behind the ear- 
coverts. In the ^nus Tropidorhynchus, one of this 
family, we find the head more or less denuded of 
feathers; and m one species, the Xnob-fronted Honey- 
eater (T. corniculatus), there is a fleshy excrescence 
rising up at the base ofthe upper mandible. 

Tiie plumage of the Poe-bird may be thus 
described : — Head, neck, chest, and greater wing- 
coverts, and outer edges of the secondaries, dark 
metallic green, with bronzed reflexions : the iWhers 
ofthe back ofthe neck are long and pointed, and have 
a narrow white line down the centre of each. From 
the angle of each lower Jaw depends a curled tuft of 
soft white feathers, spreading at their apex, narrow 
at their base; back glossy bronzed brown, a patch 
of pure white on the shoulders ; rump glossy steel- 
blue; tail brown, glossed above with steel blue; 
quills brown, more or less glossed on their edges 
with blue ; under parts *blaokiBh brown, with a wash 
of rufous. Total length upwards of twelve inches. 

Family PROMEROPIDJE (PROMEROPES). 

The Promeropidm ffrom which we have excluded 
the hoopoes) are birds of extremely brilliant plumage, 
with long slender bills capable of penetrating into the 
nectary of flowers. Cuvier says the tongue is ex- 
tensible, and bifid at the tip, enabling them to live 
on the honey of flowers, like the sun-*birds and hum- 
ming-birds : but no doubt insects, and perhaps soft 
fruits, constitute the greater portion of their diet. 
The tail is extremely long ; the legs small ; the 
general contour slender. 

1683 .— The Red-billed Prombeops 

(Promeropi erythrorynohm). Le Promerops tno- 
queur of the French. This brilliant bird is a native 
of the intenor of Southern AlVica, where it lives in 
troops, wliich make when disturbed a loud chatter- 
ing. The whole ofthe plumage is varied with me- 
I tailio blue and green ; the bill is coral-red. The 
tail is greatly prolonged, and the feathers are gra- 
duated. 

1084.— The Superb Epimachus 
(Epimachut mnyntM). In the genus Emmacbus 
the bill closely resembles that of PromerO|Ak but the 
nostrils are partially hidden by velvety feathers as in 
the Birds of Paradise ; the plumage of the Sphua- 
ohi glows with the same effulgence as in the latter, 
and they are natives of the same regions. In the 
males the feathers of the sides are mors or less pro- 
lon^ and enlarged. 

^^^ere dom not perhaps exist,” says Sonnerat, a 


more extraordinary oird than the grand Promerops of 
New Guinea. It is four feet in length from the ex» 
tremity of the bill to that the Its body is deli- 
eatOt slender, and^itthoogh it isofan elongated form, 
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app«aii ftbort and exQciaiTely tniall \i^ oompariion 
with th« tail. To add to th« aingularity of this bird na- 
taro hat placed above and below its winfi^ feathers of 
M extraordinary form, and such as one does not see 
in other birds : she seems, moreoyer, to haye pleased 
herself in painting this being, already so singular, 
with her most brilliant colours. The head, the neck, 
and the belly are glittering gr^i the feathers 
which cover these parts have the lustre and softness 
of velvet to the eye and to the touch ; the back is 
changeable violet ; the wings are ohhe same colour, 
and appear, according to tne lights in which they 
are held, blue, viole^ or deep l^ack, always, how- 
ever, imitating velvet. The tail is composed of 
twelve feathers ; the two middle are the longest, and 
the lateral ones gradually diminish: it is violet 
or changeable blue above, and Uaok beneath. 
The feathers whieh compose it are as wide in 
proportion as they are long, and shine both above 
and below with the brilliancy of polished metal. 
Above the wings, the scapulars are very long and 
singularly formed; their barbs are veiy short on 
one side and very long on the other. These feathers 
are of the colour of polished steel, changing into 
blue, terminated by a large spot of brilliant green, 
and forming a species of tuft or appendage at the 
origin of the wings. Below the wings ipring long 
curved feathers directed upwards : these are black j 
on the inside, and brilliant green on the outside. I 
The bill and feet are black.’’ '(* Voy. k Ja Nouvelle 
Guin^e.*) Lesson states that he procured several 
individuals of this gorgeous species on the coasts of 
New Guinea, where it appears to be common. We 
are not aware that the structure of the tongue is 
known, and its present situation is provisional. 

We shall here pass from the Tenuirostral families, 
and revert to some forms in other sections of the 
Insessorial order, which we have as yet omitted to 
notice ; and hrst we invite attention to a group or 
genus of the Fissirostral tribe, termed by Vieiiiot, 
Artamus butcher), and by Cuvier, more 

appropriately, Ocypterus (swift-wing). The former 
name, however, has the right of priority. These 
birds, lays Cuvier, have the beak conical, rounded, 
without a ridge, and veiy slightly arched at the tip, 
whieh issharp; the upper mandible presents merely 
the trace of a notch on each side; the tarsi are 
short ; the wings even pass beyond the tail, and 
they have the same rapidity of flight as the 
swallows, but to it they add the courage of the 
shrikes, and fear not even to attack the raven. 
They are natives of Australia, India, and the isles of 
the Indian Seas. They are continually on the wing 
in chase of insects. 

The French terms given by Cuvier are << I^es 
Langrayens, ou Pies-gridches-Hirondelles.” Mr. 
Swainson calls them Swift-Shrikes. By the colonists 
of Australia they are designated wood-swallows. 
Cuvier and most naturalists Imve placed these birds 
with the shrikes; but we think that Mr. Gould’s 
observations on their habits will corroborate 


our 

opinion respecting their situation among the Fissi- 
rostres; indeed Sonnerat*s account of the Indian 
wood-swallow (Artamus leucorhynchos, Pie-gridche- 
Dominiquaine des Philippines) is a sufficient testi- 
mony, He states that this bird flies with rapidity, 
poising itself in the air like the swallows, and is, 
moreover, an inveterate enemy to the crow, which, 
in spite of the lupenority of size possessed by that 
ant^bnist, it not only dares to oppose^ but to pro- 
voke. 

Of the Australian species Mr. Gould has described 
and figured six in his splendid work on the birds of 
that portion of the glolm. 

1085.->Tujb Commok Wood-Swallow 

{Arkanui tordidw). The Sordid Thrush, Turdus 
•ordiduB, Latham ; Ocypterus albovittatus of Cuvier; 
Artamus lineatus, Vieillot ; Artamus albovittatus, 
Vigors and Horsfield; Leptopteryx albovittata, 
Wagler; Be^o-wen of the aborigines of the low- 
land and mountain districts of Western Australia; 
and Worle of the aborigines of King Oeorge*i 
Sound. AeoordtCff to Mr, Gould, whose history of 
these birds we follow, the present species has an 
extensive range from east to west on the qontinent 
of Australia, and is spread over the southern por- 
tion, being also found in Van Diemef)*! Land. Its 
northern range is not hocurately known, but no 
specimens have been idoeived from the nortli coast. 
In Van Diemetl^l Land it is as migraloiy as our 
swallows in England, arriving in October, tne begin- 
ning of the Auftialian summer, and after rearing 
two broods departing northwardi, that is, towards 
warmer latitudes. On the oontinent of Australia it 
is only partially migratoiy, for though the great 
body leave their summer haunts, still in fhvouwla 
diitriota lyhere insect food Js abundaxit some remain 
statiomuy throughout the year. The birds bred in 
Van Dieiiien*s land, according to Mr. Gould, are 
larger than those either of the Swan River^rict, 
of South Audhatta, or of New South and 

this difhrenci iw httribntes to a lupeiabundanoe of 


food in that humid iriand. May not the ipseies be 
distinct? 

In the situation of its nest this bird it not bound 
by any definite rule, varying the site accordingly to 
circumstances, Mr, Gk>ttla saw one in a thiokly- 
leaved bough near the ground, some in naked forlu, 
others on the side of the bole of a tree, in niches 
formed by a portion of the bark being separated 
from the trunk. The nest (Fig. 1686) is rather 
shallow, of a rounded form, composed of fine twigs 
neatly lined with fibrous roots. Tlie eggs, whi^ 
are generally four in number, differ in the disposi- 
tion of their markings. The ground-colour is dull 
white, spotted and dashed with dark umber brown: 
in some a second series of greyish spots were ob- 
served, as if on the inner surfhoe, and showing 
themselves through the shell- The nests of the 
Van Diemen's Land variety were found to belareer, 
more compact, and more neatly formed than tnose 
on the continent of Australia, 

Mr. Gould thus details die remarkable habits of 
these birds, in the work to which we have already 
alluded 

’^This wood-swallow, besides beiqg the com- 
monest species of the genus, must, I tmnk. be ren- 
dered a general fkvounte with the Australians, not 
only from its singular and pleasinjg actions, but by 
its often taking up its abode and incubating near 
the houses, particularly such as are surrounded by 
paddocks and open pasture-lands skirted by large 
trees. It Was in such situations as these in Van 
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interior, 

not ody 

the geucg, but npon the ^ Iho liih ^ 
thuihM; mt\k lodiod kibe eagmem with lifabii 
they dovow the seeih or this gntM4lwt^ that 

may bo often seen at a time crowded toge^ on 
the penMndicukr aeod«itaiks of the ptant, busily ' 
«*t*floting them. Among die lime- 
stone Mile, however, w]imfrass**treeii, and indeed 
trees in general, are flsw,ihese birds visit the bioken 
ro^y ground in quest of insects and their krvm. * 

The present species breeds in October and No- 
vember, making a deeper and more cup-shimed 
nest than the other members of the group. It is 
composed sometiides of fibrous roots lined with 
hair-iike grasses, and sometimes of grass-stems and 
other herbage. It is placed either in a sombby 
bush or amongst the leaves of the Xanthorhma, 
The usual colour of the eggs is bluish white blotched 
with lively reddish brown, intermixed with obscure 
spots and purplish gtey dashes, the markings most 
numerous towards the larger end; thete is, how- 
ever, great variety both in colour and in the cha- 
racter of the markings. The next subject to which 
we would advert is the genus Troglodytes. 

This genus, which comprises the true Wrens, is 
placed by Mr. Selby in the family Certhiadm (or 
Creepers), and this we believe to be its true 
situation. 


_ . . , ^ ^ - 1689.^Thx Common Wrxn 

Diemen’s Land, at the commencement of spring, (TroainthitM nurnnnmM\ ThU u 

that I fl«t had an opportunity of olwervin? thti Kl^Beuf 1*^0 Bwichot and 

ipeoiea; it wn. then very numeroii. on all the 7the Re^Uo ’Slo 

cleared estates on the north tide of the Derwent, PiorraeiJo. Seri’eoh,! J"d’ 

about eight or ten being seen on a single tree, and 


half as many crowding one against another on the 
same dead braoch, but never in such numbers as to 
deserve the appellation of flocks: each bird ap- 
peared to act independently of the other; each, as 
the desire for food prompted it, sallying forth from 
the branch to capture a passing insect or to soar 
round the tree and return again to tlie same spot ; 
on alighting, it repeatedly throwi up and closes one 
wing at a time, and spreads the tail obliquely prior 
to sett]< 4t other times a few were seen perched 
on th ‘ t< :ioe ourrounding the paddock, on which 
they frequently descended, like starlings, in search 
of coleoptera and other insects. It is not, however, 
in this state of comparative .quiescence that this 
graceful bird is seen to the best advantage ; neither 
4 s it that kind of existence for which its form is es- 
pecially adapted ; for although its structure is more 
equally suited for terrestrial, arboreal, and aerial 
habits than that of any other species I have ex- 
amined, the form of its wing at once points out the 
air as its peculiar province ; hence it is that, when 
engaged in pursuit of the insects whieh the serene 
ana warm weather has enticed from their lurking- 
places among the folii^e to sport in higher regions, 
this beautiful species in these aerial flights displayt 
its greatest beauty, while soaring above in a variety 
of easy positions, with its white-tipped tail widely 
spread. Another veiy extraordinary and singular 
habit of this bird is that of clustering like bees on 
the dead branch of a tree : this feature was not seen 
by me, but by my assistant, Mr, Gilbert, during his 
residence at Swan River; and I have here given 
his account in Lis own words » The greatest 
peculiarity in the habits of this bird is its manner 
of suspending itself in perfect clusters, like a swarm 
of bees ; a few birds suspending themselves on the 
under side of a dead branch, while others of the 
flock attach themselves one to the other, in such 
numbers that they have been observed nearly of the 
size of a bushel measure.* It was very numerous in 
the town of Fmth until about the middle of April, 
when 1 mused It euddenly, nor did I observe it 
again until near the end of May, when I saw it in 
countless numbers flying, in company with the 
common swallows and martini, over a lake about 
ten miles nortli of the town; so numerous* in fact 
were they, that fiiey darkened the water as they 
fiew over it. Its voice greatly resembles that of 
the common swallow ill nhamer, but is maoh 
harsher.” • 

Fig. 1687 represents a swtrm of these birds 
clustering like bees. 

The general colour ofithk irpecies kjklaek , shelly 
and upper parts of the trufigi white? tail-lsathers, 
except the two middle, tt|iqied wirii wMte: bill 
greyish ; legs blank. 

I68B.— Tsn Cmiiiofni WooxhSwatDow 

(Arianm cinerom). The gMtge of this, sptoies ext 
ceeds even that, of the nkedlng. it k a native 
of Timor, and oeeurs hoft On the castom and weet- 

Hm AuftmlUiti AitMii. Jn AiWtnJia, m- 

to Mf.GottlLflrfi bird, thongtaj*^ local 
inlte aktnbiilton, la no moani atuomiion, wn 
tieolarljr at 8«tt Elm. whoM It HiAito tha i&a. 


. *. 
rtaud 

Fiorracino, Sericciolo, Re f’UoceUi, and’Sbucca* 
fratte of the Italians; Nelle Konge of Brunnich; 
Schneekonig, Konicker), and Zaunschlupfrel of 
Kramer; Zaim Sanger of Meyer; HausundWald- 
zaunkonig of Brehra; Katy or Kitty Wren, and 
Kitty, provincial English; Dryw of the ancient 
British. 



_ . very 

common, and braves the severity of our winter, 
flitting from spray to spray, and traversing the 
hedge-rows with restless activity. Its actions are 
very smart, it takes short flights, alights on a twig, 
towards the bottom of the hedge, flirts up its short 
tail, utters a cry like chU*ehit^ and disappears in 
the maze of bianches like a mouse, passes out on 
the other side, and repeats its flight. In the depth 
of winter it frequents farm-yards, cow-sheds, and 
similar places, both for the sake of shelter and food. 
The song of this bird is varied and pleasing, and 
small as the warbler is, its notes are loud and clear. 
We have often seen it on a sunshiny day, even in 
the middle of winter, perched on a naked twig, 
ringing with great vivacity, evidently cheered by 
the transient gleam. 

Throughout the greater part or whole of Europe 
the wren is King of Birds, Little King, Kingof OoM, 
Snow-King, &c. (Te degli Uccelli, Roitelet, Roi de 
Froidure, Schnee-Konig, &c.) ; but what has given 
rise to this title, which is as old as Aristotlerwho 
says it is called npfvfiut sol BaviXivs, Elder and King, 
it IS impossible to conjecture. 

The wren breeds early, and begins to prepare its 
nest in March ; and various are the places chosen as 
a site, sometimes under the thatchea covering of an 
outhouse, sometimes in a niche or cavity between 
the branches of a tree, often amidst the ivy cover- 
ing aged trees or old walls, or the side of a hay- 
rick. It is a domed structure with a small lateral 
aperture ; generally it consists externally of green 
moss, but It varies the material according to situa- 
tion and the colour of the objects around; on 
a stump or rock, for example, grey lichens and" 
withered grass compose its outer coating: internally 
it is lined with hair, feathers, wool, and other soft 
materials. We have seen nests of this oompoeed of 
fine dried grasses or hay, mixed with bits of leaves- 
iBou, and lichens. 

The eggs are usually from six to eight in number, ' 
of a yeJlqwith white, sprinkled, especially at the 
larger end, with reddish brown. It b a eurious 
circumstance that the wren often makes seveni 
nests, deserting them when they are flidkhed ^r 
nteitf ly so ; these it is asserted are the work of file 
male exclusively, during the incubation of "the 
female, who Jabouri, aa^it hae been eakl, for the 
Mke of doing eomething, but never Unes them with 
featheia. Are they not rather etruotures which 
rome circui^tancee have prevented the piirftom 
finishing ? Fig# IfifiQ » the «est of the Wren. 

Other species bekfdes the present have had the 
wtM 
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Ql «iir kAI«in<H»bird^ 
iimtio 

Giimi ft.M h lifv«ly iMowe.bl^ tad aitgr bt 
w^Udiid tHjta>ki g irom twig to twig tiotg tbt 
htdg^;iiid ta a imu and pltatttioni, amoltlly of 
fliE. Iffi tbt dematot H muacb in Hit pme foreitt 
of ^Umi lUNrlb^ wtieiiot on the approach of winter it 
migvitee iO«iHiwiurdi» and flocke have otomionally, 
aa in October, 1822, been drhren out to eea by etreae 
of weiHter« and blown in an exhausted state on our 
shores. The nelt of this diminutive bird is remark- 
able ibr its neat kid eompMt structure ; it is usually 
suspended st the extremity of a sweeping branch 
of nr, attached to the under side of the foliage, and 
sbonred with ^at art to the twigs, so that it is 
covered by the leavee, which form a sort of shelter, 
as well as a concealment. It is built of well-com- 
pacted moss, lichens, fibc,, and lined with downy 
feathers, and, compared with the size of the archi- 
tect, is a large substantial mass. The egirs are from 
seven to ten in number. The song of this beautiful 
little bird is pleasing, but weak. It feeds on insects. 
General plumage olive-green, a flame-coloured 
patch of silky feathers occupying the top of the 
need, bordered on each side by a line of black* 

1692 ,— The Wood-Wrbn 

(Svima Syhieola)* Sylvia sibilatrix, Bechstein and 
Selby. This species, with the willow-wren, or 
yellow wren (Sylvia Trochilus), and the lesser 
pettychaps, least willow-wren, or chiff-chaff (Sylvia 
hippolais), are the three British examples of 
the restricted genus Sylvia: they are not truly 
wrens. These birds are summer visitors to our 
island, feeding on insects, haunting shrubberies and 
wooded places, and building a domed nest on or 
near the ground. They utter a few trifling notes, 
scarcely to be called a song. The present species is 
distinguished from its congeners by the broad 
streak over the eye, the sulphur-yellow of the ear- 
coverts, the pure green of the upper parts of the 
body, and the delicate unsullied white of the belly 
and under tail-^co verts. It may be often observed 
perched on a lofty tree in a hedge-row, uttering its 
notes, which are accompanied by a vibratory action 
of the wings. 


ORDER GYRATORES. 

In the * Specohio Generate del Sistema Ornitologo,* 
the Prince of Canino regards the pigeon tribe at 
an order, under this title— Order 4, Columbm 
but in his ♦Comparative List of the Birds of Europe' 
he places these birds in the third section of his 
PasSeres, under the title Gyrantes. In Mr. G. R. 
Gray's arrangement they constitute the fourth order, 
termed Columbee. Cuvier places them at the end 
of "the Gallinaceous order; and Mr. Vig^'r^ con- 
sidered them to be an aberrant family of the same 
order. On the contrary, Meyer regarded them as 
a distinct order ; Temminck arranged them as his 
ninth order; and De Biainville has also thrown 
them into an order, which he calls Sponsores, ou 
les Columbins, and which he places between the 
Passeres (Insessores) and the pheasants and par- 
tridges (Rasores). 

That these birds constitute a distinct order there 
can be no doubt ; certainly they do not belong to 
the Insessorial order, nor yet to the Rasorial. The 
Easorial birds mostly polygamous ; the females 
lay many eggs; the young are not fed by the 
parents, but in a few hours after exclusion IVom the 
egg, run about and pick up their food for them- 
selves; moreover the hind-toe is articulated high 
on the tarsus, instead of on the same plane as the 
anterior toes* On the other hand, the pigeons mate 
and f^orm permanent attachments ; the females lay 
only two eggs, often in nests on the branches of trees ; 
the young are long incapable of leaving the nest, and 
are at flist fed with a milky secretion produced by 
certain gJan^ arranged on the inner surface of the 
crop of both parents, and which sodn passes in a 
curdled state ; about the third or fourth day grain 
moistened ana warmed in the crop of the parents 
to be added ; the hind-toe is on the same 
' le^ os the others, though the feet are not Arm 
’ inaipers; and, to conolude, the habits, manners, 
ftistiiiciai voices of these birds are peculiar to 
tbeemlves. The name of the order here adopted 
is a m^fteatioii of the word Gyrantes, used by the 
. fdnoe 0t Oahino— and thus altered for the sake of 
•• Raptores, Incessores, Grallatores, 
It alludes to fhe ordinary 
, 4is(*Mr«d ^ the birds in 

^ligidJy mij/Hd, this order would U found to. 
’ hut tetg^these que^ 


Mly OOLDlCBmS (mVONS). 

Tni divided into numerous genera— ee 

Perfotera, Chamispelia, Eotopistes, dec. ; 
in all, howevgr, the bill is moderate, ana covered at 
the baee of the upper mandible with a soft elevated 
skin, in whiidt the nostrils are situated ; the tip. is 
more or lees curved down. No family of birds is 
more exiemihrely dtstributed— except. Indeed, in the 
frigid zones, it is spread universally ; but the species 
are most nunificue in Southern Asia and in the In- 
dian Archipelago. 

Some groups of the Columbidm are essentially 
terrestrial in their habits, others are decidedly arbo- 
real, and make their nests in trees ; these nests are 
little more than flat platforms of twigs laid cross- 
ways over each other, the lower layer consisting of 
larger twigs, the uppermost smaller and flner ; ajid 
on this platform, which varies in thickness, the eggs 
are* laid. Fig. 1698 represents the Nest of the 
Turtle-dove as an example in point. Other species, 
as the rook-dove (Columba IWia), the Crigin of our 
domestic race, breed m the holes and on the shelves 
of precipitous rocks, making a bed of a few sticks 
and twi^. 

We have already stated that the young pigeons, 
after exclusion from the egg, are at flrst Tea exclu- 
sively with a secretion analogous to milk and 
which curdles in the same manner, and that after- 
wards grain macerated in the crop is added, a,nd 
gradually increased. Fig. 1694 presents us with 
two views of the crop, turned inside outwards and 
distended with spirits a, the crop of a pigeon when 
it had no young: b, the crop of a male pigeon dur- 
ing the time of rearing the young; o, the inner sur- 
face of the gullet or owophagus ; 6, the portion of 
CBSophagUB leading foom the crop to the gizzard, 
with the glands for secreting gastric juice ; c, the 
inner surface of the crop, whicn m b displays the 
glandular structure*, as developed during the breed- 
ing season, the glands at that time assuming a new 
character and office, and secreting the milky fluid in 
great abundance* The analogy between these 
glands, tbeir temporary development for a given 
purpose, and the mammary glands of quadrupeds, 
need not be insisted on. 

1095*— A Group of Piobons, 

d, the Pouter; 6, the Carrier; c, the Jacobin? 
df the Ringdove, or Cushat ; e, the Rockdove (the 
origin of our domestic birds); f, the Fan-tailed 
Pigeon ; p, the Nun ; h, the Tumbler. 

1696 .— The Carribr Piobon* 

One of the domestic varieties of Columba livia. 

1697.— Piobon-Towxrs m Persia. 

At what period man added the pigeon to his list 
of domestic retainers of the feathered race is not 
very clear, but it was evidently at a remote period. 
We And abundant references to it in the classical 
writers, and we know that it was among the clean 
animals according to the law of Moses. In the 
East the dove or pigeon has always been regarded 
with favour, and has been employed time immemo- 
rial as a carrier of letters or written messages ; its 
rapidity of flight, its almost unerring instinct in 
finding its way home, and the eagerness with which 
it returns to its dwelling, recommeuding it for such 
a use. In Persia and other parts of the East pigeons 
are kept in multitudes for the sake of the manure 
produced towers are built on thd outskirts of the 
towns for them, and vast clouds of these birds may 
be seen issuing from them, returning to them, or 
wheeling in the air around their pinnacles. The 
passage in Isaiah (lx. 6), ♦‘Who are these that 
fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows, 
is, as Mr. Morier has observed, illustrated by re- 
ference to those pigeon-towers which he noticed 
around the outskiris of Ispahan. With respect to 
the extraordinaiy flights of these birds, he says, 

Their numbers, andtne compactness of tbeir mass, 
literally looked like a cloud at a distance, apd ob- 
scured the sun in their psssage.” It is probable 
that the Jews, requiring jbifi^ons as they did for of- 
ferings at the Temple (F^. 1698), built similai- 
towers ; the ^yptians certainty did, as is proved by 
ancient paintings and the mosaic pavement at Ffm- 
neste, wnere pigeon-towers kmilar to those of Ispa- 
han are represented, but without the conical crowns,^ 
Of all our domekic pigeons none equal the can- 
rier in rapidity of wing and powers of endurance. 
It was onginally brought to Europe flrom the Bait, 
and Lithgow, the traveller, telis us that one of them 
will carry a letter flrom Babylon to Aleppo, which is 
thirty days' journey, in forty-eight hours. It is re- 
corded that a gentleman of Cologne, havtag bmi- 
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nem to trannet m Paris, took with him two carrier- 
pigeons whilh had young at tha^ lime, and on ar- 
riving In Paris at ten o'clock in the morning, he tied 
a letter to each of his pigeons, and deapatched them 
at eleven precisely. One of them arrived in Co- 
logne at five minutes past one o'clock, the other 
nine minutes later ; and consequently they had per- 
formed nearly one hundred and fifty miles in an 
hour, reckoning their flight to have been in a direct 
line. The ordinaiy flight of this bird is about a 
mile a minute, we need not say that it is to its 
home, from which it is purposely taken, that the 
pigeon makes its way. It is evident to all conver- 
sant with this bird, that it has the strongest affec- 
tion for Its own home— an instinctive nostalgia, 
which in old birds can scarcely be eradicated by 
time; confined for weeks or months — on gaining 
their liberty, off they fly to the ** old familiar spot,^ 
and if taken away again, still return on the first op« 
portunity. Young birds are much more easily re- 
conciled to a change of tenement, and soon learn to 
regard the new place as their own. It is this de- 
lire — ^this longing for home, which impels the pigeon 
carried to a distant spot and turned loose, to attempt 
to regain it ; and regain it the bird does, at least in 
general, but the query arises— how does it know 
in what direction its home lies ? how does it know 
which way to direct its rapid course P If the distance 
be short, we can easily conceive that the bird making 
wide circles at a grt at elevation may at one part 
of the circle discern some known object, which will 
at once indicate the direction to be followed* A 
circle of three or four miles would give the bird the 
command of a very wide extent of countiy ; and a 
tall object, as a spire, previously visited volunlarily 
or seen from its abode, would afford the desired 
clue. This perhaps may account, in ordinary cases, 
for the return of the pigeon to its home ; but it will 
not account for the return of the bird from great dis- 
tances. We hear of pigeons being brought from 
towns on the Continent, as Brussels, &o., and set at 
liberty in London ; and of their return in a compa- 
ratively short space of time, few of the number fail- 
ing to find their way. Trials of this kind have been 
often repeated ; and, unless the weather proves 
misty or fogs hang over the sea, the birds cross the 
Channel safely and regain their home. That they 
are sometimes dispersed and lost in foggy weather 
proves that they use their sight in pursuing their 
homeward course : but still the difficulty remains— 
how is that course determined ? The same difficulty 
meets us in the migration of the swallow. Its winter 
abode is Western Africa. It finds its way to the 
African shores, and returns again to Europe . but 
what is more, the same pair will steer not only for 
England, but for the very chimney or barn which 
they habitually tenant as their summer breeding- 
place ; and it is probable that they visit a determi- 
nate spot in Africa. It is one of the facts in natural 
histoiy whidh we must be content to leave unex- 
plained. 

It is from the rock-dove, says Selby, “ that most of 
our curious varieties of pigeon have arisen ; for some 
later ones may have been derived from crosses with 
other species.^' What these other species are we are 
not informed. i 

In Europe and the British Isles we have the fol- 
lowing wild species of the genus Coliimbas:— The 
Ringdove, Cushat or Quest (Columba Palumbus) ; 
the Stockdove (Col. mnas) ; the Rockdove (C. livia) ; 
and the Turtle-dove (C. turtur). 

The Ringdove is the largest of qur wild pigeons, 
and is common in the wooded districts of our island, 
as well as of the greater portion of Euiope. In the 
winter it assembles in numerous flocks, which resort 
to the stubble-lands in quest of food. It devours all 
kinds of grain, peas, beech mast, acorns, tierries, aud 
the^een leaves of the turnip. During this season 
of the year its numbers are often increased by the 
arrival of flocks from the more northern parts of 
Europe ; but in our island, and in France and the 
sout.hem countries, it is not migratory. No natu- 
ralist has regarded the ringdove as identical with the 
domestic pigeon. Its m^e of building its nest, a 
flat platform of twigs laid crossways on the fork of a 
braifch— its size— its refusal when in captivity to 
breed with the pigeon— and the failure of every at- 
tempt to reduce it to a state of domestication— are 
of themselves, setting aside colouring, sufioient 
proofii of specific distinctness. 

Still more remote foom the common pigeofl it the 
Turtle-dove, a bird of passage, and one of the spring 
visitors to our shores. 

The Stockdove derives its name ihmi being, as 
was presumed, but erronecmsly, thejrtoek to which 
the common pigeon is referable. This error arose, 
no doubt, iVom our early ornithologists having con- 
flmi^led the stockdove with the rockdove, and so 
mmed up the hiilonr of both. Montagu, in his 
♦ fUctiona^y of confounds these birds 

together, deemttig the wtimba livia and the C* 
Mira to be Uolmcli^^ Jlli description, however, 
xofote to the Q. Itf^ Stockdove); and it woiikl 
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•Mm that he ww unacquaintid mth the true C. 
mnaa. 

White, in hii * HiBtor 3 r of Solbome/ well diatin- 
guifthes the stockdove and the ** small blue rock- 
pi^OA,** observing, that unless the stockdove in 
wintM greatly varies (torn itself in summer, no 
species seems more unlikely to be domesticated and 
to make a house^ove. We very rarely see the 
latter settle on trees at all, nor does it ever haunt the 
woods ; but the former, as long as it stays with us, 
from November perham to February, lives the same 
wild life with the ringdove : fi^quents coppices and 
groves, supports itseu ohieliy by mast, and delights 
to roost in the tallest beeohes. Could it be known 
in what manner the stockdoves build, the doubt 
would be settled with me at once, provided they 
construct their nests on trees, like the ringdove, asl 
much suspect they do.** 

From this it appears that White had only a par- 
tial degree of information respecting the stockdove. 
Ihis bmi is indigenous in our bland, breeding in the 
woods; but its localities are circumscribed. In 
winter ^e looks are increased by accessions from 
the northern provinces of Europe ; but these vbit- 
ants depart in spring. . 

In our bland the stockdove limits its range al- 
most exclusively to the midland counties, and is 
common in Hertfordi|}iire. It is rarely seen in the 
southern or western counties, and still more rarely 
in the northern. This bird makes a nest of twigs, 
in the holes of decayed and timeworn trees, and 
in cavities on the top of pollards, but never places 
it on the forked or spreading branches of a tree. 

As is the case with all the dove tribe, its eggs are 
two in number. 

The stockdove b not only found in Europe, but m 
the northern provinces of Africa, and in vaiious 
pwfts of Asia. We have seen specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Trebizond and Erzerum, where it 
is said to be common. 

Selby thus details the colours of the stockdove : 
“ Head and throat deep bluish grey ; sides of the 
neck glossed, with difikrent shades of green and 
purple ; the feathers shorter and more distinct than 
those of the rockdove ; lower parts of the neck and 
breast ^e lavendei^purple ; belly, thighs, and under 
tail-coverts bluish grey, with a slight purplish 
tinge ; back deep bluish grey ; wing-coverts paler, 
and some of the greater ones spotted and barred 
with black, but not forming any defined bar as in 
the above-mentioned species. Quills blackish 
grey, the outer webs near the base of the feathers 
passing into bluish grey : lower part of the back 
and tail-coverts bluish grey ; tail bluish grey, with a 
broad black bar at the end, and having the outer- 
most feathers margined with white ; iris brownish 
red ; legs and toes bright cochineal-red,** 

As we have already stated, the stockdove has been 
confounded with the rockdove, and the characters 
of the latter have been consequently given as those 
of the former. The rockdove, however, is a totally 
distinct species, and its habits are unlike those of 
any other of our Columbse. As its name imports, 
it ibequents rocks and prebipioes, especially along 
the sea-coast, and is far firom being uncommon. It is 
pviial to deep caverns, in which it breeds. It haunts 
the cares in tiie cliff at St. Abb's Head, on the Ber- 
wickshire coast ; those in the Isle of Bass ; of Caldy 
Island, South Wales: and of the wild precipices of 
the Orknm. Wa nave seen it frequenting the 
ateeples of churehes near the coast, and have re- 
marked numbers inhabiting the holes and crevices 
in the higher parts of Canterbuiy Cathedral. In the 
latter instances it may be saia that the birds are I 
merely the emancipated descendants of our domes- 
tic breed. If so, with their freedom they have re- 
gained their genuine colours in most instances. 

We have seen many specimens from Northern 
Africa and Western Asia. Selby states that it is 
numerous in the rocky islands of the Mediterranean, 
where it lives and breeds in caverns on the shore ; 
in the island of Teneriffe it is met with in incredible 
numbers. 

The rockdove is more slender than the stockdove, 
and is astonishingly rapid in flight. It may at once 
be distinguished from the latter by the white colour 
of the lower part of the back, and the two distinct 
bands of leaden black across the wings. These dis- 
tinctive marks are found in our ordinary dovecote 
pigeons ; and when in the fancy kinds they become, 
by the breeder's art, imperceptible, they are ever 
ready to retorn, and hence one of the dimgulties of 
keefnng up a particular fancy stock* It is, then, to 
the itKULdove, a species almcet universally spread in 
its wUd slate throughout the Old World, that the 
domestic pigeon and its varieties must be referred. 
AU these varieties breed with each other, and with 
the wiM rockdove ; and without doe care, all soon 
degenerate, as it is termed^ and Oequire the original 
form and cMilouring. 

The hi^ts and manners of the donwsticj^eoii 
are toO weH lciiOMmto require detailing, uoMpea we 
enter into their hamerous varieties. ^ 


1690,— Tn RocK-Uova 

(Columba lima). Le Kpset, and Le Rodieiaye^ 
Coulon, Colombe, and Hgeon of the French ; Pop 
lombella, Piccione di Torre, Piooiane di Rocca Of the 
Italians ; Feldtaube, Haustaube, Hohltaube, Blau- 
taube, and Holtitiuibe of the Glermans; Kook- 
Pigeon, Knglisn ; Colommen, ancient British. 

We have already, in our notice of the domestic 
pigeon, entered into the history of this species, which 
is spread over a great portion of Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Ai'rioa, abounding in the rocky islands 
of the Mediterranean^ and in the Orkneys and He- 
brides of our northern sea. 

1700.— Ths CHSSTNUT-SBOCLDamxn PlOXOK 
(ColuTfiba ipadicea)* This beautifiil bird, which ap- 
pears to resemble our ringdove or cushat in habits, 
IS a native of New Zealand, and is very abundant in 
the woods near the Bay of Islands, where Lesson 
killed numbers. Their nesh is excellent. 

The colouring is as follows All the upper parts 
and the throat are of a changeable hue, in which are 
mingled rosy-copper reflexions running into brilliant 
iridescent tints; the quills are of a more sombre 
tone. The tail above is brown slightly tinged with 
greenish, below it is brown ; breast and under parts 
white : bill and tarsi carmine : a bright red skin 
surrounds the eye* Total length about mneteen 
inches. 

1701.— Trs Douslb-crxstxd Piobon 

(Cdumba diU^ha). New Holland and Java are 
the native localities of tliis species, whidh is Closely 
allied to the preceding and equally formed for ar- 
boreal habits. The head is ornamented with a frontal 
crest composed of long recurved lax feathers, ad- 
vancing even on the bill, and of a bluish grey colour 
tinged with rufous ; behind this on the back of the 
head is a second crest of rich rufous, and composed 
of long decumbent feathers with open barbules, and 
bounded by a black streak running back from each 
eye ; bill nch orange ; sides and front of the neok, 
together with the breast, pale grey, the base of the 
feathers being black, at their end they assume a 
trifld ^ back scapulars and wing-coverts deep 
bluii' i t -y ; quills and secondaries bluish black ; 
under plumage gfey ; tail square, black at the base, 
and a narrow mt being of a pale grey with areddish 
tinge : legs crimson. Total length about seventeen 
inches. 

1702,— Thb Tubtlx-Dovi 

i Tlirfur aurittu, Kay; CJolumba Turtur^ linn.). 

ourterelle of the French ; Tortora of the Italians ; 
Turteltaube of the Germans ; Colommen fair of the 
ancient British, 

Among our summer visitors must be enumerated 
this interesting bird, which arrives in our island 
about the beginning of May. It is when nature is 
clad in her iresheat robes of beauty, when the wild 
flowers garnish our hedgerows, ana the thickets re- 
sound witii the notes of warblers, that the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land. In all ages and in 
all countries visited by it has the turtle been a fa- 
vourite ; its innocence, its beauty, its attachment to 
its mate, its plaintive voice, and the time of its ap- 
pearance, combine to give it interest ; it is tl)c em- 
blem of peace and tranquillity ; and in the strains 
of poetry its presence is associated with quiet rural 
life and undisturbed happiness. 

** Htne alts mb ttipe eantt frondator ad aoraa, 

Nee tainen, inturea, raocas, tua eura. palumbea, 

Neo ftmete airUl eeaaabtt turuur ab uIjbo.’' 

Viasii., 

The winter r^idenee of the turtle appears to be 
in Africa : in summer it is spread over southern and 
temperate EuroM, and various parts of Asia, in 
Greece, Asia Biinor, and Italy it is very common. 
Mr. Strickland observed it at Smyrna, in April, 1830. 
In our island it is much more abundant in the 
southern and easteni counties than in those farther 
north: we have seendt in numbers both in Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey. Thick copses Wooded parks, 
dense hedgerows, where busby pollard oaks r&e up 
at intervals, are its favourite pmees of resort ; and 
in secluded retreats, several dmio are often found to 
form a sort of colony, biuimag their nests in a4}a- 
cent trees. The nest, as provioualg aotioed, is a 
platform of twigs, and is ]Amd in thanked branch 
of an oak or flr tree, among iiie ivy-lam boughs of 
the elm, near the stem, or in thidk poitaidi; we 
once saw the nest of a pair of turilas in wdblnted 
pollard oak, close to the mide of a farmyaidi iniSiseii, 
and watched tho birds pqrfkHy chawng iioi^er 
in the air around the triO. .Early isthaiiai»mkif the 
turtle wings its wmr frotuttw oopnior mk Hm 
fields in quest kt&oi, anStt tagkdk UliMtm the 
afternoon, rettWniag fiomam thp oMroaob of dusk. 
Various kinds of gcauaea 
together with peae. f«f%«iiiitard-^^ 
ac^oontiituteltsdlA un«he4qi|MW^ 
the turtle congregiiM m sbiiIIIMmi of ten or 
twelve, whidi ecour tte fleUto during jim day, and 



return to ^ I 
in fieptembarfi 
abode; sometiaiei! 
of the month bilhii 

The turtle is aboiri Ike 

upper pari of tiie head^igtt .nedk ii 
with a pearly tinge: the bao|» brown : wing- 

coverts are dusky brown in a boim 

on each feather of reitdirii tocritfi inclining to 
rufous; quills brown: tail-fkathew daijff bmwti| 
and all, with the exeeptiOD of the two middie, tipped 
with white.. The sides Of the neck present a ptbA 
of small stiff black feathers with white 'ashtgins; 
fh>nt of the neok and breast light vinous; abdSpOn 
white. The young birds are deriitute of the pemdiar 
patch of feathers on the sides of the neck, 

1703, 170e.*^THJB OouAiBB Tvvnm 
(Turtur riiorim). Columba risoria. This beaii&» 
ful bird is often kept in aviaries, where it freely 
breeds. It is widely spread, being dispersed throng 
out the whole of Ainea, India, and other parts of 
Asia. Colonel Sykes found it in Dukhun, The 
collared turtle was well known to the ancients, 
and is still eommpn in Egypt and the neigh^uring 
countries. It has been suggested that this species 
is the turtle of the Scriptures ; we are not however so 
sure of it, for it does not appear that this is a migra- 
tory bird, which that decidedly was. In its natural 
state the collared turtle frequents the woods, and 
its habits closely agree with those of the common 
species. The general colour is pale fawn, with a 
black orescent-shaped mark on the back of the neck. 
Length about eleven inches, 

1705, 1706.— Tbs FxssBiroxR-PiaBON 
(Betopiitei migratma). Were not the testimony of 
Wilson, Audubon, and others who have described 
the habits of this bird above suspicion, one might 
be tempted to think that their accounts were some- 
what overooloured j such however is not the case : 
they narrate, graphically, scenes of which they were 
themselves eye-witneiws. The passenger-pigeon is 
a native of America (where it is generally termed 
the wild pigeon), and is celebrated for inundating 
in flocks of thousands various districts to which the 
hordes are attracted by food, their visits being irre- 
gular and uncertain. The passenger-pigeon is a 
bird of extremely rapid flight, propelling itself by 
quickly repeatecl flaps of the wings, as it passes 
along in a straight course over the country. Duriog 
the pairing season however it often flies in circles, 
occasionally clashing its wings in the manner of the 
domestic pigeon, which in its manners it generally 
resembles. Speaking of the rapidity of the present 
species, Mr. Audubon states that ** Pigeons have 
been killed in the neighbourhood of X^ew York 
with their crops full of rioe, which they must have 
collected in the fields of Georgia and Carolina, these 
districts being the nearest in which they could pos- 
sibly have procured a supply of this kind of mod. 
As their power of digeibon is so great that they will 
decompose food entirely in twelve hours, they itfust 
in this case have travelled between three hundred 
and ibur hundred miles in six hours, which shows 
their speed to be at an average about one mile in a 
minute. 

** This great power of i^ht is seconded by as 
great a power of vision, whion enables them as they 
travel at that swift rate to inspect the country below, 
discover their food, and thus attain the object for 
which their journey was undertaken. 

**The multitudes" (says Audubon, whose account 
we follow) ^ of wild pigeons in our woods are as* 
tonishing. Indeed, after having viewed them so 
often and under so many circumstances, I even now 
feel ipolined to pause, and assure myself that what 1 
am going to relate is fact:— In the autumn of 
1813 I left my house at Henderson on the biuiks of 
the Ohio on my way to Louisville. In passing over 
the Barrens ajew miles beyond Hardensburgh 1 ob* 
served the pigeons flying from north-east to south- 
west, in greater numbers than I thought 1 had ever 
seen them before ; and feeling an indmitimi to count 
the flocks that might pass witlriu the rearii of my 
eye in one hour, I dismounted, aesited mysrif on an 
eminence, and began to mark wirii iiqr pencil, making 
a dot for every flock that passed, & a short time 
finding the taric I had umieriaken impraeticaible, ae 
the birds poured in In oewitlesa multittidai, 1 rose, 
and, countmg the deli then put dowm flntnd that one 
hundred andifitty-thies him made in twenty- 
one minutea. i travellid on aadellll'mit more the 
farther I proeeeded. The nlr mu Iheml^ filled 
with pigeons ; dhe Bi||m wf vmoM^f mu cmscUMd 
as by an ecH^ tan of wtags 

had a tendaaqr 

Before suneet ttataUp dManUhom 

Itadenriruiih iMyUloo ihe figeoes were 
itfll patang lipMil " " 


imdliidiiirinll nimriiasa 
IMO^e mm mWilum 'Iw t>ndi» of -the <iiio 
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MWih^nd. Far 
It Dm afl^na oth*r 
WnA af Mtliiiv 
) this tisM. wai 
I fMMiliar adoar whieh 
Attar thaae dataib 
Ei' tha number of 
to » AM, ud that not a lar^ 
IMW^ extaiidHif Old mi^ ta breadth and one hundred 
and eigii^ n Jmilh, allowing two pinoni to 
Mb emaie Mad. tba aruOuet a one buTion one 
Irandraa HM Aftean ^Uone one hundred and 
th oi > it <i de 7!he flock takes three hours 
keps^nf eny flffn spot What must be the 
qiimtity of food required for such a legion 1 « As 



eight 

and twelve thousand bushels per day,*’ 

Where food, such as beeoh^mast, is abundant, 
strewing the ground, these flocks wheel round and 
alight, and the woodis are fllled with their numbers. 
About the middle of the day, after their repast is 
finished, they settle on the trees to enjoy rest and 
digest their food, **As the sUn begins to sink 
beneath the horizon they depart eit mam for the 
roosting place, which not unfrequently is hundreds 
of miles distant, as has been ascertained by persons 
who have kept an account of their arrivals and 
departures. 

** One of these curious roosting*places on the 
banks of the Green River in Kentucky I repeatedly 

It was, as is always the case, a portion of 
the forest where the trees are of great magnitude, 
and where there was little underwood, I rode 
through it upwards of forty miles, and found its 
ayemge bresdth to be rather more than three miles. 
My first view of it was about a fortnight subsequent 
to the period when they had made choice of it, 
and 1 arrived there nearly two hours before sunset. 
Pew pigeons were then to be seen, but a great 
number of persons with horses and waggons, guns 
and ammunition, had already established encamp- 
ments on the borders. Two farmers, iVom the 
vicinity of Russelsville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of tliree hundred hogs to 
be fattened on the pigeons that were to be slaugh- 
tered. Here and there the people employed in 
plucking and salting what had already been procured 
were seen sitting in the midst of large piles of these 
birds. Many trees two feet in diameter I observed 
were broken off at no great distance from the 
ground ; and the branches of many of the largest 
and tallest had given way u if the forest had been 
•wept by a tornado. Everything proved to me that 
the number of birds resorting to this part of the 
forest must be immense beyond conception. As 
the period of their arrival approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to receive them; some were 
fomished with iron pots oontaining sulphur^thers 
with torches of pine-knots^many with poles, and 
the rest with guns. The sun was lost to our view, 
yet not a pigeon had .arrived. Everything was 
ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky 
whicn appeared in glimpses amidst the tall trees. 
Suddenly there burst forth a general cry of * Here 
they come.* The noise which they made, though 
yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea, 
passing through the rigging of a close reefed vessel. 
As the birds arrived and pssied over me I felt a 
current of air that surprise me. Thousands were 
soon knocked down by the pole-men; the birds 
continued to pour in ; the fires were lighted, and a 
most magnificent at well as wonderful and almost 
terrilVing sight presented itself. The pigeons 
arriving by t^iousands alighted everywhere, one 
above another, until solid masses as large as hogs- 
heads were formed on the branches all round. Here 
and there the perches gave way with a crash, and 
foiling on the ground destroyed hundreds of the birds 
beneath, fordngdown the dense groups with which 
every stick was loaded. It wu a scene of uproar 
and ooid^oo ; no one dared venture within the 
limofdavwtatiaB: the hog* had been panned up 
in due time, the idokinf up of the dead and wounded 
being left tm next mocmng'i employment. The 
pigeon, were eokutastiy eoming. and it waa put 
pSieig ht before I pereeived a deoreue u the 
mnAcr of thou that amead. Towarda the m- 
proaeh of day the noke ineenemeaMire lubnded; 
hut befem oUeot, wom dki^iihable the P^om 
began to move off in a direotioa ouite different 
Ami that in which thej^ had arriwd the erenlng 
befint. and nt iaariu aU girt aw *ble to fly had 
dkappeared. The hoerlinge of the wolvu now 
iwa^ «W «Ma «ad the tmm Jynxei, ooum 

nlsnos of Itaw pigtons aro oven more 
•Xtfiiaara waTffiM^ taatporary rooeting plaou; 


fifty mfioi in longth of foml by four or five in 
bnioM boing eoJonisod by thorn, and every tree 
crowded with nests, viiying from fifty to a hundred 
bi numbere The br^ng time, according to 
Audubon, is not much infiuenced by season, but 
the tefrit^ selected is where food is most pientifol 
and most easily attainablj^and where water is at 
a convenient mitance. Tfm nests are composed 
of a few dit twigs supported on the forks of the 
branohes. The eggs are two in number, and, as 
is the case wik our common domestic pigeon, the 
brood conslsfo hi general of a male and female. 
When the young are fully grown, but have not yet 
left the nsiitst a scene similar to that described 
as ocourring in their roosting place commences. 
Parties from the surrounding country throng tu the 
onslaught. Trees are out down, and thousands of 
the young or squabs *’ are taken. While the axe- 
men are at work, the forest presents ’’ a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and fluttering pigeons, their 
wings roaring like thunder, mingled with the fre- 
quent crash of falling timber.** uy the Indians, as 
Wilson says, a pigeon-roost or breeding place is 
oonsidsrea an important source of national profit, 
and dependence for the season ; and ail their active 
ingenuity is exercised on the ocosaion. 

we have seen several pairs of the migratory 
pigeon in captivity ; it breeds fireely in a suitable 
avifliy, and is as contented and tame as our ottlinaiy 
domestic race. 

The migratoiy pigeon has the head sma//; the I 
neck slender; the legs short; and (he tail, which is i 
composed of twelve feathers, graduated and taper- / 
ing. t Bill black ; iris bright red ; feet carmine 
purple ; claws blackish ; head above and on the 
sides light blue; throat, fore-neck, breast, and 
sides brownish red ; lower part and sides of the 
neck reflecting metallic tints of gold, emerald, 
green, and rich crimson ; the general colour Of the 
upper parts is greyish blue ; some of the wing- 
coveris marked with a black spot ; quills and larger 
wing-coverts blackish ; the primary quills bluish on 
the outer web ; the larger coverts whitish at the 
tip; the two middle feathers of the tail black, the 
rest pale blue becoming white towaids the end ; 
under parts white. Length sixteen inches and a 
half. The female is somewhat smaller than the 
male, and the colours of the plumage are duller, 
though their distribution is the same. Length 
fifteen inches, 

1707. --Thh MaKAsops Piosoif 

( PtUinojm cyanihvirms). Lesson found this elegant 
pigeon in the deep forests of New Guinea, and in 
the neighbourhood of the harbour of Dorory pro- 
cured numerous individuals. Their low cooing, he 
says, was frequently heard from the large trees, and 
everything proved that they were common. In 
the Papuan tongue the bird is termed Manasope. 
Lesson^s description is as follows Total length, 
from the end ot the bill to the extremity of the tail, 
eight inches six lines (French) ; bill delicate and 
black ; iris of a red brown ; tarsi short, and almost 
entirely feathered ; toes with a membranous border, 
and or a lively orange colour ; bead, rump, upper 
part of the body, wings, and tail, of an agreeable 
grass green ; a large hood of a beautiful indigo-blue 
covers the occiput ; elongated blue spots occupy 
the centre of the tubular feathers, which are bordered 
with a straight yellow line ; the internal and hidden 
part of the same foathers is brown ; the quills a^e 
entirely brown, knd bordered at the external edge 
with a line of canary-yellow ; the tail is square and 
rectilinear ; the feathers which compose it are four- 
teen in number, brown, their extremities white 
below, and of a ^en similar to that of the back 
above, passing into black in the middle, and each 
terminating vdthin with a white spot ; the two ex- 
terior ones are brown, bordered with yellow exter- 
nally, as are the two or three next : the shaft is 
brown; the throat to half-way down the neck is 
ash>grey; the breast is greyish green: the belly 
and the flanks are at first green mingled with some 
yellow borderings, and then comes a large patch of 
yellowish white extending on each side so as to 
form a kind of girdle ; the feathers of the thighs are 
green ; those of the vent, white and pale yellow ; 
Uie lower tail-ooverts are yellow intaglM with 
green. 

1708 , — 'The Aromatic Vxnaoo 

( Vinago armaitica). This example of the arboreal 
pigeons of intertropical Aua and Altica is a native 
of the continent of India, Java, and the adjacent 
I islands. It is said to climb the trees with great 
addi’ess, and to fireqoent the banyan, on the small 
red fig of which it feeds ; whilst iu colour so blends 
with tiiat of the folhifs that it is difllcult, even 
when a flock is among tiie branches, to distinguish 
the birds, unless they flutter about. In the breeding 
seasou the pairs retire hiio the scGesBe<» of ^he forest, 
sad veeMsembk into fiocfks alter the young are 
reared. The nest is a eiight platform ot stloke and 
tv^ I the eggs, as usual, two. 


The bird k time described The base or softer 
part of the bill is a blackish grey ; the tip yellowish 
white, strong, mu^ hooked, sad bulging on the 
side ; the forehead k of a bright skkin green ; the 
crown greenish grey ; the ohin and throat gamboge- 
yellow ; the remainder of the neck, the breast^belly, 
lower back, and rump, yellowish green ; the upper 
back or mantle, and a p^ of the lesser wing-coverts 
are of a rich brownish led, and exhibit a purplish 
tinge in certain lights ; the greater wing-coverts and 
secondary quills are greenish black, with a deep 
and well defined edging of gamboge-yellow through- 
out their length ; the tail has the two middle feathers 
wholly green, and slightly exceeding the rest in 
length ; these are of a dark bluish grey, with a dark 
central band ; the under tail-ooverts are yellowish 
white, barred with green ; the legs and toes are red, 
the claws pale grey, atrong, sharp, and semicircular. 
(Selby.) 


1709.— Tbi Pbasianxlla 

(Colwnba Carpophaga PkoehnoUa)*^ This beau- 
tiful species is iound in Australia, the Philippine 
and Molucca Islands, and Java, &c., where it in- 
habits the woods, feeding on pimento and varioUe 
other aromatic beniei. Its flesh is dark-coloured, 
but of excellent flavour. The total length of this 
species is about sixteen inches. The wings are 
short; the tail long and graduated. The upper 
plumage is deep reddish brown with bronze re* 
flexions. The head, sides, and front of the neok, 
and whole of the under plumage, are orange brown. 
The hinder part ot the neck changeable violet, 
purple, and brilliant gold. Legs reddish brown, 

1710.— The OoBAUtc Fruit-Pioeon 

( Carpophaga oceoMca). The small island of Oualan 
in the midst of the Caroliim Archipelago, the Pelew 
Islands, and possibly some of the Philippines, are 
the native localities of this species, which is closely 
allied to the Nutmeg Pigeon of New Guinea. It is 
described by Lesson as follows Total length four- 
teen inches (French)^ including the tail, which 
measures five ; the bill, an inch long, k black, 
strong, and surmounted at its base by a rounded 
and very black caruncle ; the feet are very strong 
and of a bright orange colour ; the tarsi are feathered 
nearly down to the toes, which have a well-de- 
veloped border ; the wings are pointed, and only 
one moh shorter than the tail, which k almost rec- 
tilinear. The feathers of the forehead, cheeks, and 
throat are whitish mixed with grey ; the head and 
the back of the neck are of a deep slaty grey; 
the back, rump, wing<ooverts, quills, and tail- 
feathers, are of a uniform metallic green, passing 
into brown on the interior of the great feathers ; the 
breast and upper part of the belly are grey, with a 
tint of rust colour ; the lower part of the belly, the 
vent, the thighs, and the lower tail-coverts, are a 
deep ferruginous red ; the tail-feathers on the under 
side are a bright reddish green (vert rougedtre olair). 
(Lesson, ) 

Mr. Selby, in reference to the pigeons of the pre- 
sent group, Carpophaga, observes that ** their bui is 
considerably depressed at the base, the membrane 
in which the nostrils are placed but little prominent 
or swollen, the tip compressed and moderately 
arched, the tomia slightly sinuated. The forehead 
is low, and the feathers advance considerably upon 
the soft portion of the bill. In many of them a 
caruncle, or gristly knob, vaiying in size and shape 
according to the species, grows upon the basal part 
of the upper manaible dunng the breeding season. 
This is supposed to be common to both sexes, as the 
female is described with it in Duperrey’s * Voyage.* 
After this epoch it is rapidly absorbed, and its situ- 
ation scarcely to be observed upon the surface of 
the bill. The feet are powerful, and formed for 
grasping, the soles being flat and greatly extended. 
As in the other members of thk group, the hind-toe 
k folly developed and long, and the exterior longer 
than the inner toe. They inhabit the forests of 
India, the Moluccas, Celebes, Australia, and the 
Pacific Isles. Their food conskts of fruits and ber- 
ries. That of the precious nutmeg, or rather its soft 
covering, known to us by the name of mace, at cer- 
tain seasons affords a fovourite repast to some 
species, and upon this luxurious diet they become 
GO loaded with fat as ftequently, when shot, to burst 
asunder when they fall to the ground. And here 
we may reflect on the remarkable provistea Mature 
hee made for the propagation as well as the dis- 
semination of thk valttim spiee, for the nutmeg 
itself, which is genezally swallow^ with the whole 
of its pulpy oovenM pMses uniifiiived through the 
digestive organe of tne bird, am n thus dispersed 
throughout the group of Itie Moiuoeti and other 
klands of the East. indatA from repeated experi- 
menis, It appears tbit an amfioial preparation, ana- 
logous to that whieh it undergoes in its paamge 
thfoiu^ the btfd« k neoesaaty to ensure the growth 
and foctilitv of the nut; and it was not till after 
many unsucoiadhl attempts had been made that 
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MUSEUM OF ANTIMATED NATURE. 


% lixmtim of lime, in which tiie nute were steeped 
fbr e eertain time, wee found to have the wiehed-for 
effect, and to induce the germinating tendency. 
The l^t of the banyan (flcue religioia), the sacred 
tree of the Hindoos, is aiso a favourite repast of all 
the pigeons of this group, as well as of the stronger^ 
billed Vinago/* 

1711*^Tiia BRONsa-wtifOBO Piosoa 
(Phaps chaieopterct)* We now approach a series 
of species more or less terrastriaj in their habits, 
* whence they have by some naturalists been called 
partridge pigeons: their flight is usually low, and 
seldomlong sustained. 

The present beautiful species is a native of 
Australia, and is common near Sidney from Sep- 
tember till February. It frequents dry sandy situ- 
ations, and is generally seen either on the ground,* 
or perched on low branches or decayed stumps 
of trees; it is usually seen in pairs; and their 
voice is loud and sonorous. The nest is placed 
vftther in the hole of a mouldering tree or on a 
stump. The eggs are two, and white. We have 
seen several pairs of these birds in captivity, but 
are not awsre that they have bred in this country. 
This and an allied species are beautifully figured by 
Mt. Gould, in his ‘ Birds of Australia,’ The wing- 
coverts are remarkable for a large ovate spot of 
metallic lustre, changing in different lights, 

1712.— The Talpicoti 
{Vimmapdm Talpicotl)* Brazil, Paraguay, and 
other portions of South America are the native 
countries of this little pigeon. It frequents the 
bordeis of woods, associating in families of four or 
six. but never in large flocks: these perch on low 
Itushes and underwood, at a little distance from the 
ground, to which indeed they constantly resort; 
they are often to be seen near houses in the country 
and farmyards, and, when captured, speedily beconfie 
^ reconciled to the limits of an aviary, and breed freely. 
Their nest is mostly placed in some bush ; never on 
the branches of tail trees. Berries and grain con- 
stitute their food, Length six inches and a quarter. 
Top of bead and back of neck grey ; cheeks and 
throat pinkish white; plumage above brownish 
orange, with black marirs on some of the wing- 
coverts ; under plumage deep vivacious red ; tail 
brownish black, the two middle feathers being 
brownish orange. 

1713.— Tkb BaowiniACKio Pbristxra 

(Pmitera tjpnpanjiitfia). This species is a native 
of Southern Africa, where it is said to frequent 
woods j but little app^rs to be known reepecting it. 
The plumage above is brown, slightly tinged with 
grey on the neck ; three or four of the greater wing- 
coverts have large spots of shining green ; forehead, 
a streak overeneh eye, and all the under parjts white ; 
middle tail-feathers brown, the two exterior on each 
tide grey, with a broad bkok bar near the tip; 
under surfkoe of wings and sides pale orange-brown ; 
under tail-ooverts brown ; bill and legs grey, the 
latter tinged with reddish; length nine inches. 

1714.— Tki WattlxoOrouno-Pwion 

(tikmAskf earmeukum). To tbe group to which 
this bird belongs Le Vaillant has given the title of 
Cblumbwgailkes, in allusion to its approach in many 
partioulan to the gallinaceous birds (the fowl tribe). 

It would appear that these birds are almost entirely, 
if not altogether, terrestrial ; the tarsi are long ; the 
tail is short ; the wings eoneave and rounded ; the 
body thick and heavy. Instead of laying only two 
egg^f the females are reported to lay eight or ten, 
which are incubated in the ground ; and the 3 roung, 
like those of the partridge, almost immediately fm- 
Jow the parent, who broods over them, and gathem 
them beneath her wings. They walk and run with 
mat rapidity ; and roost on bushes or the lower 
branches of traas , 

The presegl apecies is a native of South Africa, 
and was diecovered by Le Taillant in the Namaqua 
county. We learn from him that the neat is com- 
posed of twigi and the dried stems of grasses, and 

S liced in soma slight hollow of the ground, and 
lere the fomale lays sixor eight reddish-white eggs, 
which are inoubated by both the parents. Tm 
young are hatched clothed with downof areddieh 
grey, run immediately, and follow their parents. , 
which keep them togetherby a peculiar ofrrepeated 
cry, and brood over them with their wings. Their 
fltat food consists of the larvm of ants, dead insects, 
^ worms, which the parents point out to them. 
Wheii strong enough to And their own food, they 
live on grain of different sorts, benias, insects, Ac., 
and keep together in coveys like the Ymrtridge a^ 
•dber Tatracnide till the pairing-time. fiis» about 
that of the Common Turtle, but witii the body 
stouter suid more rounded. Bim of tlie bill and 
forehead covered with a naked red wattle ; another 
wattle of the same hue depends flom the chin, and 
branches of it extend upwards towai^ thUjiiiTi 


Plumage of head, cheeks, neck/ and breut pur]^h(h 
grey ; back, scapulars, and widg-ooverts pale grey; 
feathers bordered with white. Belly, upper eM 
under tail-coverts, flanks, and under wing^mveits 
white. Tail short, rounaed, deep ruddy brown, ex- 
cept the outer feather on eaoh side ; these have the 
outer web white. Len covered with hexagonal 
scales, purplish red. Ins with a double circle, yel- 
low ana red. The female has no wattle, and her 
colours are Jess pure. (Le Vaillant) 

1715. — ^Ths Nicobar Pioior 
{QoUra Nicobarioa^ Tetnm.). This ^lendid bird, 
of which we have seen living specimens in the 
Gardens of the Zoologioal Society, is a native of 
Java, Nicobar, Sumatra, and many of the Moluccas, 
It is, as far as we have been enaoled to determine, 
terrestrial in its habits. Its plumage is very reful- 
gent ; the head is of a dull slate colour, with a tinge 
of purple ; the neck is ornamented with longflowii^ 
pointed feathers like the hackles of the domestic 
cock, of a rich green with coppery reflexions : tbd 
coverts of the wings are also pointed. The whole 
of the upper surface is bumisned with bronze and 
steel-blue reflexions on glos^ green; the under 
surface is the same, but not quite so brilliant ; the 
tail, which is very short and square, is pure white. 
A fleshy tubercle rises on the base of the upper 
mandible in the breeding season. Length about 
fourteen inches. 

1715, 1717.— The Crowned Piobow 
(Lophyrus coronatui). This remarkable bird is 
decidedly the type of a distinct group among the 
pigeons, to which family one would hardly at first 
sight conceive it to belong. Its limbs are like those 
of a fowl, and so are the wings, and the head is sur- 
mounted by a flat fan-like crest of slender feathers 
with loose barbs. In size it exceeds a large fowl, 
measuring in total length twenty-eight inches. It 
is a native of Java, Banda, New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas. 
cimens 

Zoological _ _ 

poultiy, and walks about with firm and stately stepZ 
and with its htantiful crest expanded. In India and 
the islandF a ih j^etimes kept tame in the court- 
yards am m atb«k.poidtry;ancf Sir George Staunton, 
in his « Embin^iio China,* notices it under the title 
of Crown Bird, and states that it is very familiar. 
Its voice, though plaintive, is loud and sonorous, 
and the cooing of the male is said to be accompa- 
nied by a noise somewhat like the gobble'* of a 
turkey-cock. 

This heavy terrestrial bird is stated to build a nest 
in trees, the eggs being two in number. Its food 
consists of grain and berries, and its flesh is reported 
to be exeellent. General colour deep slate blue, 
with a patch of maroon and white on the wing ; 
quills and tail blackish ash, the latter paler at the 
tip. Mr. Selby regards the Crowned Ingeon as re- 
lated to the CuriiBOws. 


breed; A G s fla i gi bi ri r e, <>5* 

breed: Co* sM 

and Betit ^ 

Of flhis group we didl oomnmneewltiillli oeoK 
H mon fowl (iQiilus domeatioits, RayV ^ *11 
* domestic b^, the oomftiim fowl eppears to Iumw 
" been the loiMt reclaimed, and is the, most extom* 
sively tpreao. It haa rtmifled iiflw wuBeraiui va- 
rieties, a eiroitmstatioe whieh attests not only the , 
antiquity, but the eompfeteness of its ittb{ugatioQ 
This bird is of Indian oriski ; the wild stoek whende 

if llAJi ta 4kA Wanlriwa 



ORDER RASORES. 

Tri fihaneter* of thi. order are very clasr end defi- 
nite, end et onoe aeperete between it end eveiy 
other into whioh the fWhered reoe i* divided. 

The bird. conipoeikK it ere ell grenivorout, feed- 
ing upon the prodnee w the veriou. oereelie, greivei, 
&c., to which mey be edded nioti, berries, end elso 
insect, end their lems ; the limbe ere formed lot 
terrestriel hebits, and the liind-toe, es e rule, is 
pieced higher upon the tersn then the plane of the 
anterior toes. The wings ese mostly ronnded, con- 
cave, end unfit for repM or ]oi)g continued flight, 
though to this rutoeome fewspeMeseflbidexoeptions. 
Fonied for the '{pound, these birds walk well, and 
run with oonsidstwle im]ridity ; the Umbs ere mus- 
cular 1 the body it etout end heavy ; the beak strong 
end horny, end at Iti tieae there iae tough mem- 
brane, in whioh the noetiQs era situted. Most ere 
polygem<M»,end the fea^ lay eevemd egga. The 
young ere hatehed in m state ^ eoaride'rable for* 
werdnees, end follow the mother, vmo broods ov«r 
then with her wings, and leads them in search of 
food (grahM ead inaeots), vrideh thqr thcoueives 
pieksA Many roost in trees loiliMhe OR the ground 
exelueively. It is to this oniir foet hsost of ihir 
domastle Urd^ the foathered 'tanwts of the form- 
yard, heloM: and «leo most of those inupiiaimed 
nnh, «elehf«ted to the esMieMy of tifidr flesh, 
as the grouse, paitridge, qaeti, awl uhsasOt. The 
breaet*bOBa u vetf Danowi with a deep sfadrt kaol, 
and at each aide pM^orly k a deep a^ esctaaiive 
noioh, or iadsntimjhaeidus WNh aretho Mt*«*4 v. 
laienl proeessea fha m« iH T | i li^iit fo foalWe. 

1718.-A Qmm» Of SaaiafAlc%a»niv< 
or aseerial bildi (GaWBaaeoas), nsiietllhliin the 
^ Phaeiaiiid..^^^ 
b, the Turkey; «, OoSb aad Hea of tba Dork^ 


— assasBoots vs«w«Ba , s.sm vvas^s VTSrviiVW 

it hts descended is, probably, the Bankiva Jungle* 
fowl, which interbreeds fleefy with tiie common 
domestic race* and has been crossed with some of 
the game breeds for the purpose of keeping up the 
spirit and viaour of the stock. 

The circumstances attendant upon the prigieva] 
domestication and spread of the common fowl are 
buried in obscurity, nor know we at what period it 
became naturalized in our island. Its intr^uotion, 
however, must hare been at a remote epoch, as we 
And it among the things prohibited by the Druids as 
food. Allusions to the common fowl are abundant 
in the earliest writings, and we know that the 
ancient Greeks, on whose medals its figure is often 
seen, valued it for ita pugnacious disposition and 
its prowess. Cock-fighting was ope of their diver- 
sions, and the breeds most in repute were those of 
Rhodes and Tanagra in Boeotia. Distinguished 
breeds were found also in Euboea, Media* and Persia, 
u well as in Egypt. 

The Romans, whose taste for sanguinary spec- 
tacles is notorious, were extremely partial to the 
amusement of cock-fighting, and trained bii^ for 
the purpose. Indeed the taste for this cruel sport 
seems to be very general s the Mussulman natives 
of India are greatly addicted to it, and one species 
of jungle-fowl, called Sonnerat's jungle-fowl (Gallus 
Sonneratii), is in high request ; this bird* though 
smaller than the domestic breed, is superior in spirit 
and endurance, and usually proves victorious in the 
combat. The Chinese are devoted toihe sport • and 
the natives of Sumatra enter into it with so much 
ardour, that instances* as it is said, have occurred 
of men staking not only their goods and money, 
but even their children on the issue .of a battle. 

In England the same taste long prevailed, but 
happily the practice, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, is now greatly on the decline, 
i/ not obsolete ; it is indeed incompatible with the 
diffusion of knowledge, the tendency of which is to 
humanise mankind, and lead the mind tVom sordid 
and df basing pursuits to sources of intellectual en- 
joyment. The common fowl i^a hardy bird, and 
capable of enduring eonsidemble severity of cold ; 
hence its extensive distribution in a domestic state. 
The warmer and temperate latitudes* however, are 
most congenial to it ; in the high northern rerions 
It cannot be kept without difficulty, and theiSfore 
is not genera) in the bleak realms of Siberia: 
indeed it is found not to breed. 

Besides the game race, which approaches the 
nearest in character to the wild stocl^ several va- 
rieties exist in our island. One, the Friesland, hu 
the feathers curled back, the* plumage having a 
niffled and by no means agreeable appearance. 
Another breed, the Rntnplesi, or Persian, ne, 1719 
is destitute not only of tail-foathess, but also of the' 
tail lUelf. Some breeds have the comb vreatiy 
developed, in others it is small, and its pTaoe is 
usurped by a tuft of feathers. Doricine Ts cele- 
brated foralarqe and delicately fiavonnd variety, 
distinguuhed by having five toes on eaoh lei. the 
hmd-toe being doubled. The Poland (of which 
there we the gold and tilver^ngled), the black 
Spaniih, and the Hamburg breeds sre also excellent 
A small bread of fowls, termed the Bantam, (Oriel- 
nally from Java), is very beautiful. The old tian- 
tarn fowls, whioh are not much larirar than a nar- 

long stiff feathers down them ; there is a .ni.it 
vanety, however, with clean legs and an elenatlv 
spangled plumaw, much in request It was broug^ 
to Mrfeotion by Sir John Sebnght The tail of ihe 
cook is eiavly folded like thaf of the hen, wiftout 
to usi^ recurved drooping feathers. This 
fol bird M eeiy spirited. 

/..J****^.*^*?* tad 

Chtna^ whioh it white, with Swfoatheie decw a i tfTtnd 



Ot>a,tf«»awattoitaiiihfoli^ 

H tot hi^ ia tndta to^aama oTtoJ 
fowfja^itfoittlha uMtoapM tnfoiMifdNH 
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It ii 4i liilDdia 

It i known ^ |iii n doinMtio kttCjM Oolonol 
SjrkMiMoitliKt ho htt miotit MWAif it to 
hftvo boon ikhrodnood tboro ly tbo H— nlinfiw iiroin 
Somotim or Jovn. Tho irif of tho Mil gim bird 
ihottld iw ifUtMi or oUpw. Golonol Moa 
iiiidid two oookt nod 4 btii hi Xnghad in JTimey 
ISai^ boro the wintorwoU ; tho ben UiA firooly, 

nndheoMModtwobroodoofohifdi^ Thoeockhiis 
notthe 4irUlo1fmrovow of tho ovdinovy brood. The 
bon if 0 thud omollor the moJo. The oook boa 
a method of i«ittii)r, wnon tiroAon tbo whdo of the 
tomnataid flat on the ground, and voiy ungoinW tho 
mode nppoiim. Boo ^ rrooeoda Zoo). 8oo.’ 18S2, p. 
151. The oomb of thia bird b ooiiroroifod. thick, 
but little olevotod, and with a imoofn inatead of a 
•errated ridge ; tho wettlea are imaU, and the throat 
if naked. 

All have hoard of the Eooaleobion, or apparatua 
for Robing ehiokona by tho heat of ateam, lately ex* 
hibiM in London. The practice of hatching brooda 
by the applioation of artidcial heat ie not novel ; it 
haa been in operation in Egypt from a very early 
period. The egga are placed by hundred! in 
ovena, or rather amall chamber!, the temperature of 
which ia regulated with great nicety at a degree of 
about ninetyniix Fahrenheit. At the time of hatch- 
ing people come from all quarter! to purchaae the 
young chickena, which require but little trouble in 
roaring* We extract the following account from 
the ^Library of Entertaining Knowledge— Habits 
of Birds 

. «« Modern travellers, who mention the art as prac* 
tised in Egypt, are very deficient in their details ; 
but we ought to wonder the less at this when Father 
Sicard informs us that it is kept a secret even in 
Egypt, and is only known to the inhabitants of 
the village of Berme, and a few adjoining places in 
the Delta, who leave it as an heirloom to their 
children, forbidding them to impart it to strangers. 
When the beginning of autumn, the season most fa- 
vourable for hatching, approaches, the people of 
this village disperse themselves over the counliy, 
each taking the management of a number of eggs 
intrusted to his care by those acquainted with the 
art. 

« According to the best desori|itions of the Egyp- 
tian mama], or hatching oven, it is a brick structure 
about nine feet high. The middle is formed into a 
gallery about three feet wide and eight feet high, 
extending fVom one end of the building to the other. 
This gallery forms Ihe entrance to the oven, and 
commands its whole extent, facilitating the various 
operations indispensable for keeping the eggs at the 
proper degree of warmth. On each side of this gal- 
lery there is a double row of rooms, every room on 
^he ground-floor having one over it of precisely the 
same dimensions, namely, three feet in height, four 
or flve in breadth, and twelve or fifteen in length. 
These have a round hole for an entrance of about a 
foot and a half in diameter, wide enough for a man 
to creep through: and into each are put four or flve 
thousand eggs. The number of rooms in one mamal 
varies (torn three to twelve; and the building is 
adapted, of course, for hatching from forty to eighty 
thousand eggs, which are not laid on the bare brick 
floor of the oven, but upon a mat, or bed of flax, or 
other non-conducting material. 

** In each of the upper rooms is a fire-place for 
warming the lower room, the heat being communi- 
cated through a large hole in the centre. The fire- 
place is a sort of gutter, two inches deep and six 
wide, on the edge of the floor, sometimes all round, 
but for the most i>art only on two of its sides. As 
wood or charcoal would make too quick a fire, they 
burn the dung of cows or camels, mixed with straw, 
formed into cakes and dried. The doors which open 
mto the gallery serve for chimneys to let out the 


smoke, which finally escapes through openings in 
the arch of the galleiy itself* The fire in the gutters 
is only kept up, according to some, for an hour in 
the morning im an hour at night, which they call 
the dinner add cupper of the chickens ; while others 
say it is lighted four times a-day. Hie difference 
probaUy depends cn ttie temperature of the i9hather. 
when die smoke of the fires has subrided, the open-^ 
ings into the galiero' fW>m the eeveral roome* are 
carefhUy etnffhd wUn bundles of coarse tow, by 
which the heat is more Actually confined than ft 
could be by a wooden door. 

When the fi;res have been continued for an in- 
definite immber of days— eight, ten, or twelve, ao- 
cording to the weather-they are disconthmed, the 
heat acquired by the ovens being then sofioient to 
finish toe hatching, which requires in at) twenty-one 
days, the same ume as when e«n are natuimlly 
halcmedhy ahen. About the mi^e of tide period 
a ttuipber ef the eggs in the lower aie movea Me 
room«»m wn to give tim emhcyos greater 
fciriUw in melrinrAfif emt froimtho ihefi, than 
they would have tf a immber of eggs were piled up 
abovethonL 

Bomber of oeeim diqmroid in thfiiviM 


U trieieoflfinrpt hasbeen eetimatoditaBfl; and this 
N number eoffi never be Mm inereieed or diminished 
without the eirauastance being known, as it is Indie- 
pensabte Ibr each nanml to he manag^ by a Ber^ 
mean, none of whom tie permitted to practise their 
art witboet a ceitified lioenoe from the Aga of Berme, 
who reeeivee ten orovnt for eeoh lieenoe. If then 
we take into aeoouiil that ux or eight broods are 
animaUy hatehed ia each oven, and that each brood 
consists of from Ibrty thousena to eighty thousand, 
we may oonelude that the gross number of chickens 
which are eveiy year hatched in Egypt amounts to 
nearly oqe hundm millions. They lay their account 
With losing about a third of all the eggs put into the 
ovens. Inf Bermean, indeed, gumntees only two- 
thirds of the eggs with which he is intrusted by the 
undertaker, so that out of forty-five thousand eggs 
he IS oblig^ to return no more than thirty thousand 
chickens. If he succeeds in hatching these, the 
overplus becomes his perquisite, which he adds to 
the sum of thirty or forty crowns, berides his board, 
that is paid him for his six months' work.” 

Fig. 1720 represents an Egyptian egg-oven. Fig. 
1721, the ground-plan of the same. Fig. 1722, trans- 
verse section and elevation. Fig. I7ra, transverse 
section and perspective elevation. 

H^aumur tried many experiments on the arti- 
ficial modes of hatching eggs ; he first attempted 
to bring the chicks to maturity by placing the eggs 
in hotbeds of manure— but the attempt failed. He 
then put the eggs into a sort of frame (Fig. 1724) 
comped of a series of open boxes, and put them 
into a stable heated by manure, but without success ; 
the vapour evidently destroyea their vitality— they 
became moist as if they hacl been dipped into noi- 
some water ; and putrefaction ensued. He next en- 
closed the eggs in casks, sunk in the bed of manure ; 
but raised gbout three inches above the surlace of 
the bed, as seen at Fig. 1725, and to the delight of 
himself and his gardener, who took great interest in 
the proceedings, was eminently successful. 

In consequence of these results, the rector of St. 
Sulpice felt a desire to extend the practice, and ap- 
plied to M. Reaumur for instructions, but instead of 
recommending hotbeds of manure, the naturalist 
imagined that he might take advantage of the heat 
of the bread-ovens belonging to the extensive bene- 
volent Institution called L'Enfant Jdsus. ** Afler 
several trials to ascertain the heat of a room which 
was situated over this bake-house, and such arrange- 
ments as were necessary for ensuring uniformity, it 
was determined to place the eggs in order upon the 
shelves of a small cupboard placed there, and intrust 
the care of them to the nuas of the establishment. 
In one of the first experiments made here the charge 
of keeping a single box containing a hundred eggs 
was intrusted to a very ingenious nun who was 
quite enthusiastic in the business* Above half of 
tnese eggs proved abortive, but it was worthy of re- 
mark that about twenty were hatched about one 
day sooner than they would have been under a hen. 
When the first of them appeared, the nun was trans- 
ported with joy, and directly ran to tell the news 
to everybody she could find." 

Fig. 1726 shows the hatching-Voom over the 
bake-house of the Prioiy of I'Enfant Jdsus at Paris. 

In the case of artificial hatching it is evident that 
under ordinary circumstances some plan roust be 
adopted to iupply the place of the careful fostering 
hen. It is to tne backs of chickens that the warmth 
of the hen is chiefly applied, as they huddle under 
her body and wings ; keeping this fact in view, M. 
R6aumur constructed what he termed artificial mo- 
thers, of which the most simple is merely a box 
lined with sheepskin with the wool on it, of a square 
form with the top sloped like a writing-desk, in order 
to accommodate chickens of various sizes (Fig. 
1727) ; this was open at each end, and placed in an 
enclosure of wire or nettinp^. Fig. 1728 shows an im- 
provement on the preceding, in which the fostering 
place is continued from a cage for exercise and fee£ 
mg, and frirnished with moveable covers, capable of 
being regulated according to the growth of the 
ohickens , but always so low as to prevent them from 
eliml^ over eacii other. Fig. 1729 represents a 
•tilt more ingenious apparatus, oonsUting of a stove, 
with an apr^ent round it for the young brood, 
and a network both to prevent their escape and too 
near approaoh to the eteve. Of the heat of tbie 
stove M. Rtoimur took advantage to batch freii 
broods by hanging egga in baskets over it, nicely 
adjusting tho temperotoie, A slmilelr apparatus 
(Fig. be appfted to wateMbwlaas duolis, Ac., 
surrounding it with green tnrf, and addtsc a amall 
pend to the foeding^roM* ^ , 

With respect to tbeliabilf of our fioBMntie foiris 
nothing need be said. Tha ore# of the cook, the 
ekckle of the hen, the eare of ehantioleer wror %i# 
harem, his aUention and a|drit» the tbiek which 

ttodo * dusting their Irnnie^ 

lowing gravel and am^ to the 

tfitttiatton of grain, aotoe^ad to tot aotion of toe 


musoular gisiavd, these and many other points in 
their eoonoesy ate known to all. From the domestic 
fowl weihall advance to some of the wild breeds 

1781*— Tri Bahkiya JoKOLi-Fowt 
(OaAw Mankivot Terom,). The Javan cook of 
Latham; Ayam utan of the Malays, 

This beautiful species ia a native of Java, and, 
though smaller in size, closely reaembles the black- 
breasted red game breed of our own country. It 
tenants the Jungles, and in some districts is very 
abundant* we have seen many specimens in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. A larger variety 
or perhaps a distinct species is found on the conti- 
nent of India. The plumage of the male is as 
follows:— the hackles of the neck and rump are 
long, and of a fine rich ordnge red ; the upper part 
of the back below tbs hackles bluish black ; the 
shoulders bright chestnut red ; the greater coverts 
and secondaries deep steel-blue ; the quills brownish 
black, edged with ]^e reddish yellow; tail black, 
with green and steel-blue reflexions; breast ana 
under parts black; the oomb, which is upnght and 
deeply indented, the naked space round the eyes, 
and the wattles scarlet* The hen’olosely resembles 
a brown game hen, of the same breed as the black* 
breasted red, or duck-winged game cock. 

That this wild fowl, or the larger oontinental 
species allied to it, is the origin of our domestic 
race (and especially the game Dreed referred to) we 
have no doubt. It is at the same time very probable 
that other speciea are commingled with it, our 
domestic breed being of mixed origin, the game 
race the purest. Should such be the case, tlie theory 
of the non-fertility of the produce of two distinct 
species, as a strict rule, falls to the ground. The 
Javan Jungle-fowl, and we believe Sonnerat's jungle- 
fowl, will breed with the ordinary race, and the 
progeny rapidly multiplies. Besides the present 
species, we may notice the Bronzed Jungle-fowl 
(Gallua .£neua), and the Fork-tailed Jungle-fowl 
(Gal)ua furoatus, Temminok), as natives of Java 
and Sumatra. The former, which was discovered in 
the interior of Sumatra by M. Diard, is larger thaa 
tlie Bankiva cock ; the edge of the comb is smooth ; 
and the feathers of the neck and rump, though 
elongated, are not true hackles. The latter, a native 
of Java, haa also the oomb entire, and is destitute ot 
true hackles, but instead of double wattles it has 
only one, of large size, pendent from the middle hne 
of the throat. 

1782, 1733, 1734.— SoxMxxAt’s Juxqlx-Fowl (male 
and female) 

(Oaihs Sonneratii)* Jungle-fowl of the sportsmen 
in India; Rahn Komrah of the Mahrattas. 

This splendid bird, of which many specimens have 
lived long in the menagerie of the Zool. Soc., is 
celebrated for its high courage and proweas, and ii 
in great requeat among the cock- fighters of Hindoi- 
tan, who consider it more than a match for a larger 
bird of the ordinary breed. Its port is erect and 
stately, and its form is admirable. In size this 
species is nearly equal to the domestic fowl, Mt 
is lighter and more graceful. The comb is only 
slightly indented ; the wattles are large and double ; 
the hackles (though they scarcely come under this 
term) of the neck, of the wing and tail-ooverts dark 
greyish, with bright golden orange shaits dilating 
in the centre and towards the tip into a fiat horny 
plate. In some of these feathers the shaft takes an 
elliptical or oar-like shape ; in others it puts on the 
appearance of a long inverted cone, from the centre 
ohhe base of which a battledore-like process arises. 
The substance and appearance of these plates 
have been not inaptly compared with the wax-like 
plates which ornament the wings and tail of the 
Bohemian Chatterer. The effect produced by this 
modification of the shafrs is singular and beautiful* 
Feathers of the middle of the back, breast, belly, 
and thighs deep rich grey, with paler shafrs and 
edges ; tail gently rich deep green ; the feathers 
which immediately succeed the hackles are rich 
pgrple, with a pale yellow edge ; those next in sne* 
oeenoD are gplden-grMn, with ^ey edges, and all . 
are glossed with brilliant metallic reflexions; bill, 
legs, and feet yellow* The living bird presents 
ilto^ther a rich and striking o^ot, e^oiaJIy 
when the sun shines on the plumage. 

Female less than the cook by about a toird, with- 
out comb or wattles, but a trace of nafcetoeas ro^ 
to| eye* The plumage (generally) is without the 
horny stmeture which distingmshes that of the male. 
Upper parte uniform brown; neck featbem with 
dark edges, those of the back and wtog-coverts with 
a pale streak along the shaft, anfithoaeofthe wings, 
tail-ooverta, and tail waved and mottled with darker 
Pfi w i Mu y; throat and frrmft of^ the neok white; 
fMisra m the real of toe tosror peHs greyish white» 
ei g edipi illi deto brown; llil^1^ld bluish grey. 

t789» fnhM^am Jvsolx-Fowx* 

(jBmbmmm Tefiim*)* Fire-backed Phea* 

soot ; llaoafittey cock; Fbutous ignitua. . 
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[PnuaAKn 


The noble tpeoies which is intermediate between 
the true juns:[e*rowIs and the phea¥antH is larger 
than the domestic game breed, and statids peculiarly 
high on the legs, which are strong, and in the male 
, armed with sharp spurs; there are no long hackle- 
feathers on the neck ; and the head,' adorned with a 
crest of naked shafted feathers expanded at their 
tips into slender spreading barbs, is destitute both 
of comb and wattles. The sides of the head, I’rom 
the base of the beak to the occiput, are covered with 
a naked purplish skin, encircling the eyes: the 
general plumage is black, shot with gleaming steel- 
blue; the lower part of the back is rich oiange red 
or flame-colour, and this colour extends zone-like 
round the body, but becomes obscure on the abdo- 
men ; tail -coverts broad, ofa rich glossy bluish green, 
with a paler bar at the tip; the four middle tail- 
feathers, and the two centiaJ bending ones (which 
are really developed tail-coveits in the males of the 
fowl tribe), are white, the rest black with green 
reflexions. 

The female, Fig. 1736, has her plumage of a rich 
cinnamon brown, the feathers or the upper parts 
being sliglitly mottled with black ; the throat is 
white, and the feathers of the under jiarts, which 
are paler than those of the back, are edged with 
white ; head crested ; tail folded ax in the towl. 

This species is a native of Sumatra, and was first 
introduced to science by Sir George Staunton, in the 
narrative of bis ^ Embassy to China.' His host at 
Batavia, among other interesting specimens of natu- 
ral history, possessed one of this bird, which was pre- 
sented to Sir G. Staunton ; it was sent to England 
and described by Shaw. As its tail was mutilated, 
the figure (No. 13, Atlas to the work ol Sir (». Staun- 
ton) is so mana^d as to leave the form of the tail 
undetermined. Tine specimens are in the Museum 
of the Zool. Soc. The bending feathers of the tail 
are shelter and much broader than those of the 
Jungle- cocks G. liankiva and G. Sonneratii, or of 
the ordinary domestic cock. 

Advancing to the true pheasants, we may observe 
that they differ in many points from the jungle-fowls 
(Gallus), The head is destitute of a comb, tiie tail 
is long, more or less drooping, and composed of Jong 
gently arching feathers, of which the middle exceed 
the rest ; the legs of the male arc armed with spurs. 
The pheasant has little in his port of the upright 
gallant bearing of the jungle-cock, or game cock ; 
his attitude is more crouching, and the whole figure 
lower and more elongated. The common pheasant 
(Phasianiis Colchicus) is too well known to require 
description. It is naturalized in our country and 
throughout a great poition of the European conti- 
nent, hut is originally from Mingrelia and Georgia, 
anciently (Jolchis. It is said to be common in 'lar- 
tary and some parts of China. ]ls introduction 
into Europe was ascribed by the ancients to Jason, 
who conducted the Argonautic expedition to Colchis 
(B.c. 937, Newton ; b.c. 1263, Blair). Be this as it 
may, the Greek name of the bird <i>wavhs (T4atiiiizcd 
Pha^ianuB), and the origin of its tnodtM’n European 
names, indicates the banks of the river Pliasis (tlic 

g resent Faz or Rion) as the locality whence the 
reeks first derived it. Pliny calls these birds Piia- 
sianiB aves— -birds of the Phasis. 

Besides the common pheasant we have a variety, 
by some regarded as a distinct species, called the 
Ring-necked pheasant, distinguished chieiiy by a 
white ring round the neck. It intermingles with 
the common sort. 

The pheasant breeds in April, the young being 
hatched at the latter end of May, or the beginning 
of June, The nest is a rude structure placed on the 
ground under the covert of fern ; the eggs are from 
*en to fourteen in number. 

The food of this bird is very miscellaneous ; Je- 
rusalem artichokes, potatoes, buckwheat, beans, 
eas, barley, and wheat, are favourite articles of 
ict ; so also are bulbous roots, as those of the tulip, j 

the buttercup, ficc. For these the bird digs with its i 

bill and feet. To this list must be added wild ber- I 
ries, sloes, haws. &c., and also insects, the larvsD of 
ants, &c. Hybrids between the pheasant and barn- 
door fowl are not uncommon. These hybrids, though 
they will not, as it would appear, breed together, 
will breed either with the pheasant or common fowl. i 
(See * Proceeds. Zool. Soo.' 1836, p. 84.) 

Female pheasants, and also common fowls, occa- 
sionally assume the plumage and voice of the male. 

In these instances a jieculiar disease renders the 
birds unproductive. To enter minutely into the ha- j 
bits and manners of the pheasant is not necessary. i 
Fig. 1737 represents a group of three pheasants 
remarkable for their beauty, natives of China. ^ ' 

1737, e.— R bsycs* Phbasaxt ! 

{Sifrmattcut fmeraius, Wagler). Phasianus vene- i 
ratus, 1 emminck ; Ph. Reeveiu, Hardwick. This 
splendid bird is a native of the north of China, and 
the snowy mountains of Surinagur ; but no living 1 
example ever reached Europe until the one brought i 
over by J. Reevesi fisq., of Canton, in 1881, jgM ^ 


1 presented to the Zoological Society. In 1834 a 
r second specimen was procured by the same gentie- 
f man, and sent to the Society’s menagerie. This 
B species is remarkable for the length of its tail, and 
- especially of the two middle tail-feathers, which 
I when fully grown measure six or seven feet in 
r length; they are beautifully barred with curved 
1 bands of dark brown on a grey ground, the bands 
assing into pale chestnut at the edges. In size the 
ird exceeds the common pheasant. Fine speci- 
mens of the present species are in the British 
Museum. In its manners the Reeves’ pheasant 
closely resembles the common pheasant, as far as 
can be judged by the actions of the living speci- 
mens alluded to, and we doubt not it might become 
naturalized in our country. Upper surface gene- 
rally golden yellow, each feather having a distinct 
margin of black ; the head white, naked space 
round the eye scarlet ; and a black streak passes 
over the ear-coverts to the back of the head ; throat 
white, bounded by a gorget of black ; the feathers 
of the sides white in the centre, with barb-shaped 
marks of black, and a deep red-brown border; 
under parts black. 

1737, b. — Tub Golden Pheasant 

(Thnumaloa picta, Waglcr). Phasianus pictui, Linn. 
'I’liis richly coloured species is common in aviaries, 
where il breeds freely ; it is a native of China, where, 
according to Latliam, it is called Kenki, or Kenkee, 
which signifies gold-flower fowl ; and is a great 
favourite,’ as may be readily supposed, from its 
beauty. The head is ornamented with a silky crest 
of fine amber yellow. The feathers of the back of 
the head and neck are square, disposed in scales, and 
(d a rich orange red, edged with a line of black, and 
capable of being raised up at will ; lower down, so 
as to encroach upon the lop of the back, is a space 
of dark glosny greenish feathers with rounded edge, 
dinposed scale-like ; the hack is rich yellow, as are 
the upper tail-coverts, with a crimson border ; the 
tail-feathers are mottled with cN'stnut and black ; 
the wings arc deep blue at their base ; quills and 
secondaries brown with chestnut bars ; the whole of 
the under surface intense scarlet. l*he female is of 
a uniform rus^ - brown, with darker marks and spots, 
and the tail I < o^iiparaliyeIy short. We "have seen 
admirable l ’..iieso paintings of this bird* 

1737, 0.— The Silver Pheasant 

(^Genuisua nycthemerua^ Wagler). Phasianus nyc- 
thenuMUsi, Linn. This is a larger and hardier bird 
than the golden pheasant, and, though less gorgeous, 
quite as beautiful from the chasteness of the colour- 
ing and delicacy of the pencillings. It is a native 
of the north of China, and in our island thrives so 
well that its naturalization can be a work of no great 
difficulty. It is as tame in confinement as a barn- 
door fowl, and bus more the habits and manners of 
the fowl than of the pheasant. The cheeks are 
covered with a naked skin of intense scarlet ; a crest 
of black feathers ornaments the top of the head ; the 
upper surface generally is of a pure white, traversed 
with the greatest regularity by finely pencilled lines 
oPblack a’crossthe feathers ; the chest and undersur- 
face arc purplish black. In the female the plumage 
of the upper surface is rusty brown; of the under 
parts dingy white, banded with blackish, and irre- 
gularly clouded with brown. 

1738, 1739.— The Iiipeyan Pheasant 

{Lophophrnm Impeyanmy Lophophorus refulgens, 
Teniniinck. The genus Lopho])hurus is characterized 
as follows Head surmounted by a plume^f feathers 
having long slender shafls, and spreading into a 
spatuiate form at the extremities; the cheeks are 
only partially clothed with feathers; the tail is 
broad and rounded at the termination ; the tarsi in 
the male are armed with spurs ; the tip of the upper 
mandible of the beak is prolonged and dilated for 
scooping! the plumage of the male is of metallic 
brilliancy* Fig. 1740 represents the head of the 
male. The Impeyan pheasant is' a native of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and is never found on the 
plains ; hence it exists in a temperature even below 
that of moderate. The form is robust, and its food con- 
sists to a great extent of bulbous roots, which it rakes 
up with its bill out of the ground, for which pur- 
pose, as well as for detaching the concentric layers 
composing this substanoe, the upper mandible is 
well adapted. In the male the head and throat 
glisten with metallic green : the feathers of the 
lower part of the neoK and top of the baek are 
lancet4haped, and of an intense metallic j^rple. 
The wings and general plumage are steel blue, with 
a white band acrOM me lower part of the back ; 
the tail is rufous brown. As % the rulemmong the 
gallinaceous birds generally, and especially the 
pheasant tribe, the pea-fowii,;and|jturkeys, the fe- 
male Q^ig. 1739) is not only smailmr than her mate, 
but differs greatly in colour, being of a dull brown, 
dashed with giey and yeBowisn, and having a 
white throat |Tm oresf is comparaHvely trifling. 


Cuvier ccmsidiii the present genus u allied in some 
degree to the pea-lowls. 

1741«— Tbuminck’s Hoenid Pmbabaht 

(Tragopm Sltmmnciii, Gray). To this bi^ we 
shall allude in our observations on the next s])eoies. 

1742, 1743.— 'Hastinos* Hoekbd Phbasant 
(lyayopan ffoMHngmi). The moies composing 
the genus Tragopan or Cuvier, which seem to offer 
an intermediate link between the genuine pheasants 
and turkeys, are easily distinguishable from all the 
rest of the Phasianidse (at least as far as regards the 
male birds) by the presence of large throat-wattles, 
or naked carunculated flajM of skin (resembling 
those of the turkey), which extend from the naked 
checks, spread over the throat, and proceed down 
each side of the neck, while from behind each eye 
rises a soft fleshy horn. The whole of these ap- 
pendages are capable of being contracted and 
dilatea at pleasure, or in accordance with the 
I emotions of anger, fear, &o., as we see in the male 
turkey: the tints of the horns and wattles are rich 
purple, jingled with scarlet, and are most pro- 
bably changeable from one hue to another. The 
tail is broad and rounded, and the plumage is dotted 
with round spots of white on a brown or red ground, 
the effect of which is very pleasing. 

Of the three species that are known at present, two 
have been but recently introduced to science, nor, 

I indeed, is our acquaintance with the one first de- 
scribed of distant date. The first species is the 
honied pheasant of Nepdl (Tragopan satyrus). It 
was first described and figured by Edwards, in the 
third volume oi'liis * Natural History of Birds,* p. 116, 

R artly from a drawing sent from India to Dr. 

lead, and partly from a head of the bird preserved 
in spirits which accompanied the drawing. Ed- 
wards* third volume is dated 1760, and his plate 
was etched in 1749, as appears by the date inscribed 
in the corner. The alliance of this bird to the 
turkey was not unobserved by this writer, who in 
his catalogue places it among that group, while in 
his account of it he observes that it is, ** for shape of 
body and proportion of parts, pretty much like a 
turkey, and may be ranged with fowls of the poultry 
kind.^* Dr. Latham, in his * Genera] History of 
Birds/ states that these birds, though by no means 
common, ** are not unfrequent in drawings done in 
India ; and are particularly well figured in those of 

Mr. Middleton and Lady Impey In the 

drawings of Sir J. Anstriither, it is said to inhabit 
the snowy regions of Thibet” Its size is between 
that of a fowl and turkey* It is beautifully figured 
in Gould s * Century of Birds.* 

The second species is from Thibet and the Chinese 
borders, and was first described and figured in the 
* Indian Zoology,’ by Mr, Gray, under the title of 
Tragopan Temnunckii. Of this species, rare as it is 
beautiful, a living specimen, presented by J. H. 
Reeves, Esq., was living, in 1836, in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society, and, as far as we are aware, 
was the first example of one of the present grouD 
having reached our shores alive and in health. It 
was procured in China. (Fig. 1741.) 

The third species is from the nurthern range of 
the Himalaya, and was first illustrated in Mr. Gould’s 
* Century,* under the name of Tragopan Hastingsii ; 
the figures are those of an adult and young male, 
and adult female. In size this species rather ex- 
ceeds the Tragopan satyrus, its total length being 
twenty-three inches. The head of the adult male 
is covered with a pendent crest of feathers, which, 
together with the ear-coverts and the throat, are 
black ; the neck and shoulders are rich maroon ; 
the chest fine orange red; the naked skin round 
the eyes is scarlet ; the wattles and horns purple, 
tinted here and there with scarlet. The upper 
parts exhibit a mixture of zigzag lines, and maiks 
of dark and light brown, forming a ground on which 
are scattered numerous distinct spots of white. The 
feathers of the under surfkce are' maroon, bordered 
with blaok, and having each a large central spot of 
white. The young male is less brilliant, and the 
wattles are but little developed. 

The plumage of the female* consists of a unifom 
brown, mottled, barred, and dashed irregularly with 
dark brown and fiull fawn colour : the cheeks are 
clothed with feathers, and the head is slightly 
crested : there are neither home nor pendent wattles. 

Of the habits and manners of these noble birds in 
a state of nature little is aocunttely knoWo. 

, 1744.— Tbb Aeous Phbasant 

(Ar^ giaaiUmUt Temtntnok). The genus Argus 
is thus oharaoterisqd Bill compressed, straight 
except at the extremity, where it is curved and 
vaulted : nostrils in the middle of the upper man- 
dible. Sides of head and throat naked) tsisi long 
and imurleis. Tail long, graduated ; the two middle 
tail-feathers fkr ^xoeeoinff the rest. Fig. 1745 re- 
presents the bead. The Jirgus pheasant is a native 
of Sumati^ Maiaoea, and the south-Mst of Asia. 


Pkicocsi.J 


It Ift a UM «f ivctiiM habits, Dreausntiiig wooded I 
hills renmote from human abodes, ft has never been 
brought aUve to Europe, and is said to pine in oap> 
livHy* Its voioe is reported to be rather plaintive. 
In ime tbi# magmdoent bird is Utile inferior to a 
pemmk. A, short hairdike crest rises up on the 
oeeiput. The middle tail-feathers on the male often 
exceed four feet in length. The secondary quilU 
teiuhers are maarkabte for their elongation and 
breadth, spreading boldly out at their extremities, 
and forming, when the trim are opened, a sweeping 
fan-like plume. Bach of these feathers is beau- 
tifully ornamented with a row of ^es down the web 
on the outer eide of the shaft, and the rest of this 
web is Ailed up with linear and oval marks of a 
deep brown on a yellowish my ground. The inner 
web is white at its edge, out hat the remainder 
filled up with oval spots, as on the outer web. The 
primary quills are of a fine yellowish grey, with 
oval dusky spots and blue shafTs. The tail-feathers 
are of a rich brown, thickly dotted with small S|totB 
of white. The upper part of the back and the shoul- 
ders are pale brown, thickly dotted with round spots 
of deep brownish black. The lower half of the back 
and tail-coverts pale buff, thinly spotted with black, 
l^e top of the bead is ornamented with a crest of 
short, black, velvety feathers, and the back of the 
neck with thin, long, hair-like feathers. The female is 
much less than the male; the back and under surface 
are brown, with zigzag narrow bars ; the lower part 
of the neck and chest are ferruginous brown, as are 
also the primary quill ^feathers. The secondaries 
are only slightly elongated, exceeding the prima- 
ries by about two inches ; th^ are mottled with 
buff on a dai k brown ground. Tail blackish brown. 
Top of the head and back of the neck furnished 
* with slender hair-like feathers. No long feathers in 
the tail, which folds like that of a common hen. 

Fig. 1746 gives a faint idea of one of the second- 
ary quill leathers of the male, which are three times 
longer than the primaries. 

1747,— The Crested Peacock-Pheasant 


(Polypieciran En^<mum), Eperonnier k toupet, 
Temminck. Temmiuok established the genus Poly- 
plectron for the present and a few allied species, 
remarkable for the splendid ocellations ol their 
plumage. Linnmus and Cuvier referred the species 
known to the genus Pavo. Generic characters as 
follows:— Bill moderate, slender, straight, com- 
pressed, the base covered with feathers, convex 
Above, where it is rather thick ; orbits and part of 
the cheeks naked ; nostrils lateral, placed towards 
the middle of the bill, and half closed by a mem- 
brane. Tarsi long and slender, with two spurs ; 
hind-toe not touching the ground; tail-feathers long 
and rounded. 

The crested peacock-pheasant appears to be a 
native of Sunda and the Molucca Isles. Of its 
habits we know nothing. The male is about nine- 
teen inches in length. Forehead, and crown orna- 
mented with a crest of long, narrow, loose feathers, 
which, together with the plumage of the neck and 
breast, are rich bluish black with metallic reflex- 
ions ; above the eyes a large pure white shining 
stripe, and a patch of the same colour upon the 
ear-feathers ; back and rump brown, with irregular 
paler waved bands ; belly and vent deep black ; wing- 
ooverts and secondaries brilliant blue, each feather 
tipped with velvety black. Tail rather long, much 
rounded, brown, thickly wotted with ochraceous 
white, and distinguished by large oceliated oval spots 
of a brilliant raetallio green; towards the end of 
each feather there U a blackish bar : this beautiful 
and ample tail is supposed not to be erectile, but to 
be oapaole of very wide expansion* 

1748.— The Thibet Peacock-Pheasant 


Thibeianiim). Pavo Thibetanus, 
Brisson; Chinguii, Buffon; Peacock-pheasant, 
Edwards ; Eperonnier Chinguis, Temminck. 

The native region of this species is supposed to 
be the mountain region which separates Hindostan 
from Thibet. Living specimens are often kept in 
the aviariiB of the Chinese, and we have seen an 
excellent Chinese painting of the bird, evidently 
copied from the life. Mr. Bennett saw two “pea- 
cock-pheaaants’* in Mr. Beale’s aviaiy at Macao, 
brougnt, as 'he states, from Cochin-China. An 
individual Jived for five or six aviary at 

the Hague, and from that specimen M. Temmmek’s 
figure was taken. These birds we said to be very 
hardy, and, there is but little doubt, might be natu- 
mlised in this country. The male » 
two Inches in length ; there is no crest, but the imail 
greyish brown ^Saei on the crown of 
nirned forwards, and appear w if ruffled; he^ 
Uck, breast, and belly brown, with traMve^ wav<^ 
band of •blackish brown; throat whitish; back, 
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bands, each fedllier haviag at its extremity a large 
round, oceliated, briHiani bme spot shot with purple 
and opefflae \xvm\ xdiroleBf deep black, which is, 
in its turn, eet in a tfaifOl ywUowith white, surrounds 
each of these UMosoent spots; tail-feathers dull 
brown, tpriiiklad with small oehraeeous spols. Upon 
each of the tw«fiity4wo true taiLfeathers, at about ' 
an ineh and a half from the tip, as well as on those 
of what has been ealled the upper range, at about 
an inch from the tip, two oval spote with purple 
and blue reflexions with double circles of black 
and white, like those of the wing, but hardly so 
brilliant, are separated by the shaft only. 

The female differs from the male in having the 
oceliated spots less brilliant, a shorter tail, and no 
spurs. 

Besides the present species, the P, chalourum 
may be noticed : it is of a more sombre hue than 
the two preceding. Mr. Gray describes two other 
species, P. Hardwickii and P. lineatum, from Gene- 
ral Haidwickejs drawings. 

1718 , a.— T he Peacock 

(Pavo eriitatui), iWr or ToAf of the Greeks ; Pavo 
of theliEtins; Paon, French; Favon and Pavone, 
Italian ; Pfau, German, 

This gorgeous bird, which is too well known in 
its domesticated state to need description, is a native 
of India. It is common in many districts, and 
abounds in the jungles alonlg the banks of the 
Ganges, in the forests of the Jungleterry and Bau- 
ghuipore districts, and in the dense woods of the 
Ghauts, When taken young, it is easily domesti- 
cated, and many Hindoo temples in the Dukhun 
have considerable flocks attached to them. The 
pea-fowl was known to the ancients. We find it 
noticed in the Scriptures as being one of the im- 
portations from India in the time of Solomon, and 
a forcible allusion to the splendour of its plumes is 
made in the Book of Job. 

It is generally believed that Alexander the Great 
obtained this bird during his Indian expedition, and 
Introduced it into Greece, whence it has spread 
through the greater portion of Europe, Rut there 
is good reason to believe that it was well known in 
Greece at an earlier period ; and a talented writer 
has well observed that it is mentioned in two plays 
of Aristoplinnes (third year of 88th Olympiad and 
second year of 91st, respectively ; whereas Alexander 
was not born till the second year of the 98th 
Olympiad); and observes it was not improbably in- 
troduced before the time of Pericles. 

To the Homans it was very familiar ; and indeed 
must have been common in Italy at an early period. 
Admired as the peacock was, its beauty did not 
protect it from slaughter, for it Was killed to add to 
the delicacies of the tables of the great and luxu- 
rious ; and its brain, together with the tongues of 
flamingoes, entered into the composition of a fa- 
vourite dish of the Emperor Vitellius, 

In our country, a roasted pea-fowl, served up with 
the plumes attached to it, swelled the rude pomp of 
a baron’s entertainment. 

The pea fowl is restless and wandering in its 
habits, and cannot well be kept in a small space ; 
it perches or roosts by preference on the topmost 
branches of trees, and indeed is fond of any elevated 
situation. It seeks its food, however, and also con* 
itructs its nest, on the ground. In its wild state it 
chooses a retired spot, among close brushwood, as 
the place of incubation, making an inartificial nest 
of sticks, twigs, and leaves : the eggs are from 
twelve to fifteen in number. In domestication its 
habits are (he same ; indeed domestication has ef- 
fected but little alteration in these points; nor has 
it degenerated into numerous varieties. White pea- 
cocks, it is true, are sometimes to be seen, and im- 
perfectly coloured birds xre not uncommon, but 
nere the changes terminate. 

The beautiful plumes of this bird are usually 
called its tail, and by many are supposed to be so ; 
this, however, is not the case : the plumes of the 
peacock, which are not developed till the third 
year, are its tail-coverts ; they overhang and con- 
ceal the true tail-feathers, which ara short, but 
which may be easily seen when the plumes are 
elevated. 

The Javanese peacock (Pavo Javanicus, Hors- 
field ; Pavo Japonensis, AJdrovand ; Japan Pea- 
cock, Latham ; Pavo spicifenis, Vieillot ; Pavo Al- 
drovandi, Wilson) is a distinct species. It is a 
native of Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and, as it is said, 
of Japan. 

1749, 1760.— Tfi Turkey 

{Mdmgru Qathpavo), Coq dTnde and Dindon 
(Dinde, fern.), Pencil ; Gallo d’lndia, Gallinaccio 

g illina d’lndia, fern.) of the Italians ; Indianisohe 
hn of the Germans, , 

Our pictorial specimens are those of wim indi- 
viduals ; the domestic bird figures in the Group of 
POuJtiy (Fig. 1718 ,^). ^ ^ 

TMs nome bird, one of the Ornaments of our 
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poultry-yard, is a native of America, whence it 
appears to have been imported into Europe in tne 
early part of the sixteenth century. But it must be 
confessed that nothing very tangible or definite 
respecting its introduction has been recorded. So 
involved in obscuritv is the earlv historv of the 
turkey and io ignorant ao the writers of the six* 
teentn and seventeenth centuries appear to have 
been about it, that they have regarded it as a bird 
known to the ancients under the title of Melengris," 
namely, the guinea-fowl, or Pintado, a mistake 
which WM not cleared up till about the middle of the 
eighteenth century; but the name, originally im- 
plied in error, has been since continued rather for 
the sake of convenience than because of its piopriety. 
The appellation of “ Turkey," which the bird bears 
in our country, arose, according to Willughby, from 
a supposition that it came originally from the country 
so called, and Mr. Bennett observes that such an 
erroneous opinion may possibly have arisen from 
that confusion which appears to have at first existed 
between these birds and guinea-fowls, the latter being 
commonly obtained from the Levant, and being also 
in the sixteenth century exceedingly rare in England. 
Oviedo, in his ' Natural History of the Indies,’ the 
title then given to the newly discovered regions of 
America, speaks of it as a kind of peacock abounding 
in New Spain, which had already (1626) been trans- 
ported in a domestic state to the islands and the 
Spanish Main, where it was kept by the Christian 
colonists. Mexico was first discovered by Grijalva 
in 1518. In the fifteenth year of Henry Vill., 1524, 
turkeys are reported to have been introduced into 
England, and in 1541 we find these birds among the 
dainties of the table. Archbishop Cranmer (Leland's 
* Collectanea’) ordered that of cranes, swans, and tur- 
key-cocks there should be at festivals only one dish. 
In 1578, Tusser, in his ’ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,' notices these biids as among the farmer’s 
fare at Christmas. At the present day the domestic 
turkey is spread over the greater portion of Europe, 
and is too well known to need description. 

The habits of the wild turkey are admirably de- 
tailed by Audubon and the Prince of Canino, whose 
accounts we shall follow. The native country oi 
this species extends from the north-western territory 
of the United States to the Isthmus of I’anama, 
south of which it is not to be found. It was formerly 
common in many parts of Canada, as well as in dis- 
tricts within the Slates, whence it has been driven by 
the advance of colonization, and must now be sought 
for in remoter localities. The unsettled parts of the 
states of Ohio,, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana, an 
immense country to the north-west of these districts, 
and the vast regions drained by these rivers, from 
their confluence to Louisiana, including the wooded 
parts of Arkansas, according to Audubon, are the 
most abundantly supplied with this magnificent bird. 
The wild turkey is to a certain degree migratory in 
its habits, and associates in flocks during the autumn 
and winter months. About the beginning of October, 
v^en the fruits and seeds are about to fall from the 
trees, these birds culieci together and gradually 
move towards the rich bottom-lands of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. The males, or gobblers,'’ associate in 
parties varying from ten to a hundred, and search 
for food apart from the females ; the latter, with 
their young broods, usually join each other, forming 
parties of seventy or eighty, and assiduously avoid 
the old males, wliich evince a disposition to attack 
and destroy the young till they are fully grown. 
The flocks of the district all move in the same 
direction, seldom takiufj: wing unless to escape the 
hunter's dog, or cross a river, which latter feat is not 
performed till after some delay, during which they 
ascend the highest eminences, and strut about and 
gobble as if to raise their courage to a pitch befitting 
the emergency. Even the feriiales and young assume 
at this juncture a pompous demeanour, spread out 
their tails, and pur " loudly. When the weather 
it settled, and they themselves prepared, they take 
to flight for the opposite shore ; the old and robust 
easily cross a river of the breadth of a mile, but the 
young and meagre birds often find their strength 
fail, and fall into the water, not, however, to be 
drowned, as might be imagined. They bring their 
wings close to the body, spread out their tail, stretch 
forward their neck, strike out vigorously with their 
legs, and rapidly make way to the shore. It is 
remarkable ttMt after landing on the opposite banks 
of a large stream, the flocks ramble about for some 
time as if bewildered, and many fall a prey to 
ferocious beasts or the hunter. When they nave 
arrived in their land of abundance, they disperse in 
small flocks, composed of individuals of botii sexes 
and ail ages intermingled; this occurs about the 
middle of November. The mast, or fruit of the 
beecn, has now fallen in abundance ; but besides 
thifi miite, the peccan nut, and the acorn are also 
relish^ and they devour beetles, grasshoppers, 
tadpoles, young frogs, and small lizards. At this 
season they often venture near farm-yards and baniSi 
I and numbers m killed for sale. 
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Early in March they beg^n to pair, the femalei 
having previoaely aeeunied a solitary mode of Ufe* 
feeding and roosting apart by themselves; when 
they call, the males respond, and the woods some- 
times resound for miles with the clamour. Rival 
males often Engage in mortal combat. As soon as 
the females begin to lay, they relinquish the society 
of their mates, and soon attend exclusively to the 
duty of incubation ; the nest, which consists of a few 
leaves, is artfully concealed in some brake or under 
the covert of a dense tbioket, and the female both 
leaves and visits her nest with the greatest caution, 
lest the male should discover it, in which case he 
would ferociously crush the eggs in a moment. The 
crow, the polecat, and the snake are also dreaded ; 
and it often happens that several hens associate 
together for mutual safety, rearing their broods in one 
united nest, which is always watched by one or more, 
so that no crow, raven, or polecat dares approach it. 
When the young are hatched, the female leads them 
abroad, keeping an anxious and incessant watch lest 
hawks and other enemies, including the turkey-cock, 
should attack them ; the troop moves onwards, keep- 
ing to the higher grounds, for the young are only 
covered with down, and if wetted in this stage of 
their existence seldom survive- At tike expiration 
of about a fortnight they are able to raise themselves 
from the ground, on which they have hitherto reposed 
at night, and follow their mother to a perch on the 
low arm of a tree, where they nestle under her 
broadly curved wings. The brood varies in number 
from ten to filleen or eighteen. The growth oi’ the 
young is rapid. In August, though still led by their 
respective parents, several broods associate together, 
and the young display almost as much alertness in 
securing their safety as do the adults. 

In colour the wild turkey closely resembles the 
bronzed black varieties of the domestic race, 
but the plumage is more brilliant, gleaming with 
violet, green, and gold accordiug to the incidence 
of the light. The long pectoral tassel of hair, and 
the naked, changeable, carunculated skin of the 
head and throat, arc the same in the wild as in the 
domesticated race. Fig. 1751 represents the Gizzard 
of the Turkey. 

1752.— Thk Honduras Turkby 
(Mdeagrii ocdlnta). Beautiful as is the common 
wild turkey of North America, it is far surpassed by 
the llonduras turkey, which rivals the peacock in its 
gorgeous dress, effulgent with golden bronze, steel 
blue, emerald green, and velvet black. A specimen 
of this rare bird, once in Bullock's museum, is now 
in that of Paris. Ol‘ the habits of the species, which 
appears to inhabit the vast forests ot Honduras, no- 
thing is known. The specimen in question was one 
of three seen by a crew employed in cutting wood, 
and captured alive. It died after its arrival in the 
Thames, in consequence of an accident. 

1718, Thb Guinea-Fowl 

(Numida MeUagris). Fig. 1753 shows the Head of 
tliis ttpecies, which is the Gallina di Nurnidia of the 
Italians, Pintado of the French, Pintado of the 
Spanish, Perl Huhn'of the Germans. 

Thu guinea-fowl, or Pintado, as its name indicates, 
is originally from Africa. It was known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, and received from the 
former the name of Meieagris. According to the 
ancient fable, the sisters of Meleager, mourning the 
death of iheir brother, were turned into birds called 
Meleagrides (in the singular Meieagris), having their 
feathers spiinkled with tear-drops. The term Me- 
ieagris, however, strange to say, has been transferred 
by lielon, Gesner, Aldrovandus, and others to the 
turkey, a native of America, and of which the an- 
cients had no information. 

The guinea-fowl is noticed by Aristotle, by Pliny, 
byVarroC*De R« Rustica’), and by ColuroeJla, a 
writer on husbandry in the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
and by others. According to Atheneeus, the MXxh 
lians first introduced this bird into Greece; but 
though it must have been naturalized there, it does 
not appear to have spread very widely. In the 
middle ages we lose all trace of it ; no writers of those 
times appear to notice it, nor can we distinctly point 
out the period of its introduction into the British 
Isles. This, however, must be eomparatively recent ; 
its name does not occur in the list of birds in the 
famous feast of Archbishop Nevill, in the reign 
of Edward IV. ; nor does it appear in the Duke of 
Northumberland's Household Book, 1512; nor yet 
in the Household Book of Henry VIII. Yet, in 
all these lists, the peion, or peacock, makes a con- 
spicuous figure. 

in the early part of the eighteenth century the 
jguinea-fowl was tolerably common in England, and 
M now completely naturalized. 

Adanson, Dampier, Le Vaillant, and other travel- 
lers in Africa, have observed the wild guinea-fowl 
in different parts of that contineni ; but, as about 
SIX species are known, we cannot be certain which 
of them is intended. I 


The common guinea-fowl (Numida Meieagris) 
appears to be dUpeived through an extensive range 
of Africa, frequenting low humid situations, and the 
banks of rivers and marshes, it is eminently gre- 
garious., assembling in large Hocks, which wander 
about during the day in seaicn of food ; as qviming 
approaches, they seex the brapehes of trees, and roost 
crowded together. In its rapid mode of running, 
and in its.short flight when fbreed to take wing, we 
are reminded of the partridge, which it also some- 
what resembles in the contour of its body. 

A wild race of these birds is found in St. Domingo 
and others of the West India islands ; this race is 
said to have been imported from Guinea. 

In a domestic condition, the guinea-fowl retains 
almost unaltered its original habits ; it is restless, 
addicted to wandering, and impatient of restraint. 
It will stray for miles from the farm to which it be- 
longs, and it olten happens that a long-missed 
female will make her jippearance with a young 
brood attending her. In close confinement the 
female rarely hatches her eggs, the want of freedom 
interfering with her instincts ; few birds indeed are 
more recluse and shy during the time of Incubation, 
or more cautious in conceahug their nests* It is 
generally made among dense brushwood or in simi- 
lar retreats. The number of eggs varies from twelve 
to twenty. They are smaller than those of tlie fowl, 
of a pale yellowish red, minutely doited with darker 
points. Both the eggs and flesh of the guinea-fowl 
are excellent* Cream-coloured guinea-fowls arc 
sometimes to be seen ; in these the white spots are 
still to be distinguished. Another variety has a 
white breast, and the general colouring destitute of 
the richness which renders the wild and the unde- 
generate domestic race so attractive. The shrill 
querulous notes of this bird, which it perpetually 
repeats, are very disagreeable. The guinea-fowl 
has not yet reached the colder latitudes of Europe ; 
it is not mentioned by Zinnsaus in his Swedish 
Fauna; and it is said tW neither Denhiark, Nor- 
way, nor Northern Russia possesses it. 

1754. — The Crkstkii Guinea-Fowl, or Pintado 
{Numidu ertsfoto). This species is Jess than the 
common guin^'* fowl ; its head is crested with hair- 
like feathers the general pluma^ is bluish black 
spotted with g)«y. Quills yellowish brown ; edges 
of the secondaries pure white. 

Family TETRAONIDiE (GROUSE). 

Under this family title most naturalists include 
not only the true Grousetbut the Partridges, Quails, 
Francolins, &o., which, however, by some modern 
naturalists are regarded as a subfamily, under the 
name of Perdicinse 

With regard to the true grouse, it is of the moor- 
land and heath, the wild plain or mountain, the 
barren rock and the dense pmenforest, that they are 
respectively the tenants. Linnesus comprehended 
them all, together with the Partridges and Quails, 
in one genus, Tetrao ; modern naturalists, however, 
have subdivided this genus into many, often on 
superficial grounds. A oetter estimate of the ciia- 
racters of these birds will be formed from a consi- 
deration of our pictonai specimens than from verbal 
definitions. 

1755^ 1756.— *Tuk Capercailliic, Capxbcali, 
or CaI ERCAILZIE 

(sTetrao Urogalltu). Cock of the Wood; Cock of 
the Mountain* Coq de Bruydre of Buffon ; Kjader 
of the * Fauna Suecica Tjader-hona of Hasselquist ; 
Auer-Hahn of Fiisch; Auerwaldhuhn of Bech- 
stein : Ceiliog Coed of the ancient Biitish* 

That this noble bird was once indigenous in the 
British islands, and till lately lingered in the High- 
lands of Scotland and some districts of Ireland (viz. 
in the county of Tipperary, 1760), has been clearly 
proved; but the forests which once sheltered it 
nave been thinned or cut down, and hrom this cause 
and others it appears to have been entirely extir- 
pated i we say “ to have been,*’ because for some 
yeais past various attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the Species again into the woods of the 
Highlands, and, we believe, with considerable suc- 
oest*. 

The Capercaillie is abundant in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia towards Siberia, thq north of Asia, ana some 
parts of Germany, and Hungary, wherever pine* 
lorests of sufficient extent afford it a home. .lt*is 
found in several parts of the Alps. The male is 
equal in size to a turkey, weighing from eight to 
twelve pounds or even more ; some have exceeded 
fifteen. The female is considerably smaller. The 
breeding^eason commences jearlj in the spring, 
before the snow is off the groiilfl i ^ this period the 
cock stations himself on a pine, abojiOiDmences his 
call to the females or ** play** as is termed in 
Sweden. This, says Mr. Lloyd, ** is usually (h>m the 
first dawn of day to sunrise, or from a little after 
sunset until it is quite "dark. The time, however, 


more or less depends upon the mildness of the i 
therand the advanced state of the season. 

** During his play, the fleck of the paparcali k 
stretched out, his tail is rtisad and mead like a ffin, 
his wings droop, ins foathen are ndM up, and, in 
short, he n&iieh resembles kk appearanoe an angry * 
turkey-cock. * He begins Jiis play with a call some- 
thing resemmiw psoer, ptOtr^pdkr; these sounds 
he repeats at fliet at some little intervals, but as 
he proceeds they inerease in rapidity, until aMest, 
and alter perhapa the lapse of a minute or so, he 
makes a sort of gulp in his throat and finishes with 
sucking in, as it were, his breath. 

During the continuance of this latter process, 
which only lasts a few seconds, the head of the oa- 
percali is thrown un, his ejnes are partially closed, 
and his whole appearance would denote that he is 
worked up into an agony of passion. At this time 
his faculties are much absorbed, and it is not diffi- 
cult to approach him : many, indeed, and among 
the rest Mr. Nilsson, assert that the oapercali can 
then neither see nor hear, and that he is not aware 
of the report or flash of a gun, even ff fired imme- 
diately near to him. To this assertion I cannot 
agree, for though it is true that, if the oapercali has 
not been much disturbed previously, he is not easily 
frightened during the last notes of his play, yet, 
should tile contrary be the case, he is constantly 
on the watch, and I have reason to know that, 
even at that time, if noise be made, or that a per- 
son exposes himself incautiously, he takes alarm and 
immediately fiies. 

play of the oapercali is not loud, and, 
should there be wind stirring in the trees at the 
time, it cannot be heard at any considerable dis- 
tance. Indeed, during the calmest and most fa- 
vourable weather it is not audible at more than two 
or three hundred paces. 

*’ 'On hearing the call of the cook, the hens, whose 
cry in some degree resembles the croak of the raven, 
or rather, perhaps, the sounds gock^ gock^ gock^ as- 
semble from all parts of the surrounding forest. 
The male bird now descends from the eminence on 
which he was perched to the ground, where he and 
his female friends join in company. The oapercali 
does not play indiscriminately over the forest, but 
he has his certain stations (Tjador-lek, which may 
perhaps be rendered his playing-grounds). These, 
however, are often of some little extent. Here, 
unless very much persecuted, the song of these 
birds may be heard in the spring for years together. 
The oapercali does not during his play confine him- 
self to any particular tree, as Mr* Nilsson asserts to 
be the case, for, on the contrary, it is seldom he is 
to be met with exactly on the same spot for two 
davs in succession.** 

The female makes her nest upon the ground, and 
lays from SIX to twelve eggs; her brood keep with 
her till the approach of winter, but the cocks sepa- 
rate from the mother before the liens^ The fooa of 
this bird consists of the leaves of the Scotch fir, of 
juniper-berries, cranberries, blueberries, and occa- 
sionally in winter of the buds of the birch. The 
young are sustained at first on insects, and especially 
the larvte of ants. In the male the windpipe makes 
a loose fold of two curves before it enters the chest; 
gaining by this contrivance great increase of length. 
The tarsi are haiiy; the toes are rough beneath, 
with horny points, enabling the bird to rest securely 
on the smooth or slippery branches* The general 
colour of the males on the upper part is chestnut 
brown irregularly marked v^ith blackish lines ; the 
breast glossy greenish black, passing into black on 
the under surface ; elongated feathers of the throat 
black ; tail black. In the female the head, neck, 
and back are marked with transverse bars of red 
and black ; the under suri'ace is pale orange-yellow 
barred with black. Professor Nilsson assures us 
that the caperoailiic Is often reared up in a domestic 
state in Sweden, and is bold and disposed to attack 
persons, like the turkey-cock ; and both this natu- 
ralist and Mr. Lloyd affirm that these birds will 
breed, with due care, in confinement; in fact, they 
give several instances by way of mof. 

In the early part of the q>nTi^ iM London market 
is supplied pith the oaperballiie in mbtindanee iVom 
Norway, and^ owing to the rapidity of steam navi- 
gation, the birda are almost se fresh as if Just shot, 
keeping well for many days;' thp flesh of the fe* 
males is exeellapt. To those who wish enter 
into the exciting details of wood-jgrouse ahoothig, 
we recommend Mti Lloyd*! wonT on * Northern 
Field-Spoiti.* 

Wg may here elJade totho!3Miiomifdras, or Ra» 
kelbin, which by manyfaas heoit oonsidered a hybrid 
between the male oaperoaiUtesod the biaelt 
grouse, but which is, we belltv^ undoubtedly a pur! 
^ecies, but very rare* Lboalitj, Norway and 
Sweden. 

1757, 1758.— Tax Biicx Gxovsa; or BtaeicCloos 
(Teirao TVfrte). Female, Grey Hen. Lyntrus Telrix. 
Swaimon. Coq de Bois of the Frenoh ; Gallo di 
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Ufonte^Chi^lo selrafico, Oillo etdion^ of th« lUlioni; 
der Birk-hohn of tiie GihoMui*; Orrfklgl of the 
Norwegttne. 

“ The bonny bteek«oock ** 5i itill it native of the 
wilder districts of the British Isles. It is common 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in Northumberland, 
some parts of DerbjNhire and Staffordshire, in North 
Wales, in Surrey, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Devon* 
shire, wherever wild heaths ^nd pine-woods ftivour 
its increase. On the Continent it it (bund in Prance 
and Germany, and is abundant in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. In its general habits and 
manners this tine species and the preceding closely 
agree, but the black-cooKis not so strictly a forest 
bird ; for though it frequents pijne-woods, and the 
glens and ravines among motmloin sceneiy, where 
the birch and alder overtop an oozy bed teeipiug 
with long rank herbage, it is often seen cn the sides 
of the heathy hill, or ami<|st the ibrse, heath, and 
willows ’covering a wide extent of bog-land4nter- 
vening between the pine-woods and the cultivated 
country. During winter the males associate in 
flocks, but separate early in the spring, each choos- , 
ing its own station, of which it is sole master, and 
for which it has often to engage iu desperate con- 
tests with its rivals. It now begins its loud call-note 
of invitation, uttered chiefly in the morning, while 
it displays a variety of attitudes ; and mating with 
several temales, it soon establishes its setaglio. At 
this season the plumage of the male assumes the 
richest lustre, and the naked skin over the eye be- 
comes of the deepest scarlet, The female breeds 
in May, making a rude nest under the shelter of 
intertangled herbage or brushwood, and depositing 
from six lo ten eggs of a yellowish grey tinge, 
•potted with light brown. The young of both sexes 
have at first the same garb, that of the female ; but 
the yuutig males assume their own dress in the au- 
tumn, and form a distinct society from that of the 
females, which is dissolved on the approach of 
spring. Tile shoots of heath, various moorland 
berries, the buds of the birch and alder, the young 
shoots of the flr tribe, and grain of various kinds, 
constitute the food of this species. The young feed < 
abundantly on insects and their larvae. 

The black grouse is shy and wary, especially the 
old male, and the sportsman who has killed several 
brace of poults, or young birds, may perhaps have 
not seen above one or two full^lumaged cocks 
during the whole day*s sport. The adult male, 
which exceeds the female in size, weighs about four 
ounds. The colour is deep black, with a white 
and across each wing. The upper surface glitters 
with brllliaflt blue and purple reflexions. Under 
tail-coverts white. The tail is forked, and each 
part curls outwardly in consequence of the form 
of the four outer feathers, which are square at their 
ends, with a semicircular sweep laterally, the outer- 
most on each side being the longest and most curk&. 
The female wgighs ab^t two pounds. Above 
orange brown, speckled, barred with black; the 
greater wing-coverts tipped with white; breast 
chestnut^brown barred' with black. Tail sliglitiy 
forked, ferruginous, spotted with black ; under tail- 
coverts white, streaked with black. 

For an account of a hybrid bird between the ^ 
cock-pheasant and grey-hen, see * Zool. Proceeds.* 
1835, p, 62. 

ITSd.-^THs Dusky Grotjsb 
( Tetrao obscurus). In the north-western regions of 
Ameiica, where the mountain-chain separates the 
waters of the Mississippi from those which flow 
towards the Paciiio, the dusky grouse may be re- 
garded as taking the station of the black grouse of 
Europe. “ The dusky grouse,” says Bonaparte, is 
eminently distinguisned from ail other known spe- 
cies by having the tail slightly rounded, and com- 
posed of twenty broad rounded feathers. This pe- 
culiarity of the extraordinary number of tail-feathers 
is only found besides in the cock of the plains, in 
which, however, they are not routded, but veiy 
slender, tapering, and acute.’* Like the rest of the 
species of the genus Tetrao (and subgenus Bonasia), 
the present bird is tyrannically pmygamous, and 
the males soon deieiiL the females, indiiferent alike 
tb them.and to their progeny. 

The male of this species is entirely dusky black, 
and excaefti the female ‘ in sise. The general plu- 
mage of the latter is dusky browfi| variegated with 
oohre-yellow. I 

1760.— Tn PiwiSATXD Gaovsx 
(litrao Ck^ndo). This species, celebrated for the 
exquisite flavour ofitsflesh« is strictly confined to 
certain portions of North America ; open dry plains 
interspersed with trees or partially overgrown with 
shrub-osk being its flivourite haunts. ** Accord- ^ 
Ingiy,** says Wilson, ^ we find these birds on the 
grouse-plains of New Jersey, in Burlington county; 


I u well as on the bushy plains of Long Island ; 
among the pines and siirub-oaks of Pooamo in 
I Northampton county, over the whole extent of the 
Barrens of Kentucky ; on the luxuriant plains and 
prairies of the Indiana territory, and on the vast 
and remote plains of the Columbia river.” In the 
bushy thickets of these localities they find food and 
shelter. The male is remarkable for a naked sac- 
culated appendage on each side of the neck, whicli 
at ordinary times hangs wrinkled and fiaocid* but 
which during the pairing season is distended with 
air, gnd much resembles in size and colour a large 
orange. With this appendage is evidently con- 
nected the strange noises which the bird utters at 
that season, like the subdued blowing of a horn or 
conch, consisting of three notes, each strongly ac- 
cented. ** While uttering these tones the bird ex- 
hibits all the ostentatious gesticulations of a turkey- 
cock, erecting and fluttering his neck -wings (or 
pointed frills), and passing before the female, and 
close before his fellows as if in defiance.” Now 
and then are heard some cackling notes, chiefly 
uttered by the males while engaged m fight, on 
which occasion “ they leap up against each other 
exactly in the manner of turkeys, but seemingly 
with more malice than eftecl.” The males begin 
their call before daybreak, and continue it till eight 
or nine in the morning, when the parties separate 
to seek for food. 

In severe weather these birds approach barns and 
farm-houses, mix with the poultry to glean up the 
scattered grains of Indian corn, and seem almost 
domesticated. Many are at this time taken in 
traps, and the gun thins their numbers. Tlie nest 
of this species is placed under brushwood on a 
tussock of long grass, and formed with little art ; 
the eggs are about fiiteen tn number, and of a 
brownish white. The young form coveys or packs, 
which separate on the approach of spring 

The male of the pinnated , grouse weighs about 
three pounds and a half. The neck is furnished 
with a sort of winglet above each sac, composed of 
eighteen feathers, of which 6 ve ar€bJaok,andthe rest, 
which are shorter, black streaked with brown. The 
head slightly crested, and over each eye is a semi- 
circular comb of rich orange. 

The general plumage is variegated with trans- 
verse markings of black, reddish brown, and white. 
The tail is veryjihort and of a dusky brown. Breast 
and under parts brown, transversely marked with 
white; throat marked with touolies of reddish 
brown, white, and black ; under the eye a dark 
streak of brown. The female is considerably less 
than the male, of a lighter colour, destitute of the 
neck-wings, of the naked sacculated appendages, 
and the semicircular comb over the eye. Green 
lichen, various moorland berries, clovej’-Ieaves, the 
buds of the pine, grain, and insects, constitute the 
food of the pinnated grouse. The legislature of 
the States inflicts a penalty of two dollars and a half, 
with costs, on any person who kills one of these birds, 
called in popular language heath-hens, within the 
counties of Suffolk or Queen's, between the 1st of 
April and the 5th of October ; but unioriunately, the 
law operates very little towards their preservation* 

1761, 1762.— Thr JIuffed Grouse 

Tetrao umbe/Zus). Bonasia umbellus, Bonaparte, 
bis species, the partridge of the F.astern Slates, 
and the pheasant of Pennsylvania and the Southern 
States, inhabits an extensive range of country. It 
is common at Moose Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, in lat, 
60® ; frequent in the upper parts of Georgia ; is very 
abundant in Kentucky and the Indian territory, and 
w^s found by Captains Lewis and Clarke in crossing 
the great range of mountains that divides the waters 
of the Columbia and more than 3000 

miles by admeasurement from the mou*h of the 
latter. Its favourite places of resort are high moun- 
tains covered with the balsam pine, hemlock, and 
other evergreens*. Unlike the pinnated grouse, 
it always prefers the woods, is seldom or' never 
found in open plains, but loves the pine-sheltered 
declivities of mountains near streams of water.” 
This bird is solitary in its habits, being usually 
found singly or in pairs, and seldom in coveys of 
more than four or five together. 

The male is remarkable for producing a drum- 
ming noise, principally during the spring, but occa- 
sionally at other seasons; it ii the call of the cock 
to his mate, and when heard in the solitudes of the 
woods hu a singular effect. This noise is not the 
voice of the bifo, but it occasioned by smart rftrokes 
of the wings. ^*The bird, standing on an old pros- 
trate log, generally in a retired and sheltered situa- 
tion, tower* his wing*, ereets his expanded tail, con- 
traots hi* throat, elevate* the two tuAs of feathers 
on the neok. and inflate* hi* whole body somewhat 
in the manner of a turkejr«cook, strutting and wheel- 


ing about with great stateliness* AAer a few ma- 
noeuvres of this kind be begins to strike with his 
stiffened wings in short and quick strokes, which 
become more and more rapid until they run into 
each other,” producing a hollow drumming noise, 
.which may be heard at a considerable diKtance. 
This is most commonly performed in the morning 
and evening, but is repeated at intervals during the 
day, and guides the gunner to the retreat of the 
bin!, which is easily shot. 

The female bieeds in May, artfully concealing her 
nest, which contains from nine to fiiteen eggi. i%e 
carelhlly attends her brood, and, like the pail ridge of 
Europe, puts various manmuvres into jiraetice, in 
order to decoy intruders IVom the jilace of their con 
cealment. 

The ruffed grouse flies with great vigour, and with 
a loud whirring noise, and when spnmg sweeps to a 
considerable distance through the wood before 
alighting. Great numbers are killed for the table, 
and according to Wilson, the biids are in the best 
condition in September and petober, during which 
nwnths they feed chiefly on whortle-berries and the 
little red aromatic partridge-berry. 

The general colour of the male is ehestmit-hrown, 
mottled and undulated with blackisli brown and 
gre> ; tail grey, undulated and barred with blackish 
brown; shoulder-tufts velvet-black with green re- 
flexions, and covering a large space of the neck 
destitute of feather* The iemalc is paler tinted 
than the male ; theshoulder-tulls are orange-brown. 

' 1763 —The Cock of thk Plains 

(2h/rfio Urophasianui), Ontrocerciu Urophasianus, 
Swainson. 

This species, which is a native of the' barren arid 

S laiUH along the river Columbia and the interior o! 
loi'th Calilornin, appeal* to have been first recorded 
' l)y Lewis and (’larke,and has been deKcriheti bvMr. 
Douglas, who found it among the Rocky Mountaini 
From the slender form of the quill-feathers of (he 
wings, and those of the tail, the flight of this species 
is slow, unsteady, and accompanied hy a whirring 
bound. “ When startled/' says Mr. Douglas, ** the 
voice, cuck^ cuck, cuck^ is like that of the common 
pheasant. They pair in March and April. Small 
eminences on the hanks of streams are the jilaces 
usually selected for celebrating the weddings ; the 
time generally about sunrise. 'Jhc wings of the 
male are lowered, buzzing on the giound; th* 
tail spread like a fan, somewhat erect ; the bar* 
yellow aeso]diagus is inflated to a piodigious size— > 
fully half as large as his body— in marked con- 
trast with the Boale-like feathers below it on 
the breast, and the flexile silky feathers on the neck, 
which on these occasions stand eiect. In this gro- 
tesqiie form lie displays in the piesencc of his 
intended mate a variety of attitudes. Him love-song 
is a confused, grating, but not offensively disagree- 
able tone,— something that we can imitate, hut have 
a difficulty in expressing - /fwrr /tw/r-ZiM/r-r-r-r- 
/doo, ending in a deep hollow tone, not unlike the 
sound produced by blowing into a large reed. Nest 
on the ground, under the shade of Purshia and 
Aitemisia, or near streams, among Phalans arnndi* 
nacea, carefully constructed of dry grass and slender 
twigs. Eggs, Irom thirteen to seventeen, about the 
size of those of the common fowl, of a wood*brown 
colour, with irregular chocolate blotches on the thick 
end. Period of incubation twenty-one to twenty-two 
days. The young leave the nest a few houi* after 
they are hatched. In the summer and autumn 
months these birds are seen in small troo))s, and in 
winter and spring in flocks of several hundreds.” 

The flesh is dark coloured, but not paiticularly 
good in point of flavour. The sacculation of the 
OBsophagus, to which allusion has been made, is 
double, and the skin covering it deep orange-yellow. 
The male is about twenty- two inches in length, and 
weighs from six to eight pounds. The general 
colour of the upper parts is light brown, mottled 
and variegated with dark umber.brown and yellow- 
ish white. Shafis of all the feathers of the breast 
black and rigid ; the feathers of the skies are white 
and scale-like : throat and head vaiied with blackish 
on a white ground ; on each side of the protube- 
rances, and higher up on the neck, is a tuft of 
feathers, having the shafts greatly elongated, naked, 
gently curved, and tipped with a pencil of black 
barbs* In the female these fllamefltous feathers are 
wanting; her size is much less than that of the 
male, and there are no scale-like feather* on the 
ohest and sides. 

1764*^A Group of Game. 

a, the Capercailzie ; b, the Pheasant ; c, the Quail ; 
df the Red-legged Partridge ; e, the Red Grouse ; 
f. the Black Grouse; the I^annigan; A, the 
Comnott Partridge. 
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